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CHAPTER f. 
DESGRIPTION| 


Tar district of Ratndgiri lying between 15°40’ and 18°3’ north 
latitude, and 73°35’ and 78°55’ east longitude, has an area of 3789 
square miles, x population of 1,019,136 souls, and a land revenue of 
£101,842 (Ig. 10,18,420) 2 

Except for two coast villages Baégméndla and Kolmandla on its 
north bank, the Savitri river for about twenty-four miles, from the 
coast to the old port of Mahdpral, forms the northern boundary of 
the district, suparating it from the native state of Janjira, or as it 
is usually called, Habsén. Leaving Mahdpral the boundary follows 
ap irregular chain of hills, that running south-east and joining the 
Sahyédri range at the Hatlot pass, divide Ratndgiri from the southern 
extremity of the Koléba district. On the west lies the Indian 
Ocean, giving the district a seaboard of about 160 miles, from 
Baénkot or ort Victoria, to a point some two miles south of Fort 
Redi. On the east, the water shed of the Sahyadri hills from 
Hatlot to N wadva, forms a well defined natural boundary, and except 
for the one village of Gotna in Sangameshvar that passes beyond it, 
divides the cistrict from Sétaéra and Kolhdépur. The southern 
boundary is raore irregular, Atthe sonth-east corner, the Savantvadi 
state comes between Ratnagiri and the Sahyédri hills, leaving 
Ratndgiri a narrow tongue of land that runs down the coast line, 
and diminishes almost to a point near Fort Terekhol, the northern 
limit of the Portuguese province of Goa. This narrow strip of coast, 
scarcely more than four miles atits broadest point, forms the Vengurla 
sub-division. 


The area included in the district of Ratndgiriis, for administrative 
purposes, distributed over nine sub-divisions. These, as shown in 
the following’ summary, have an average area of 421 square miles, 
148 villages, and 113,237 inhabitants. 


This chapter is contributed by Mr. G, W. Vidal, C.S., partly from materials 
pe aa by Mr. A. K. Nairne, O.8., Mr. J. H. Todé, C.S.,and Mr. C. B. Winchester, 
C 


2 The opvlation figures are those of the 1872 census, the revenue is that recovered 
during the year ending 3ist July 1879. 
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Ratndgiri Administrative Details, 1879. 


VILLAGES. 


ce) 
ADwE Government, Alienatod. PoPuua-| pawn 
in : Viltaoce |Ham-| POPuLA-| TION | Rava 
Nau, square Villages. | Hamlets, |Villages. lets) 2 F tion, | to the NUE 
il i el ean lel) gg 1872. | square . 
miles." 3 2 Sle 1a = mile. 1879. 
2 88/4 ue eg 4) 81% 
fq lZe| 2, 25/Sciae| yl — (2) 3 
23 (S5\ eu SelesiS4\ 62) 5 | 3) 8 
& 
Dapoli 500 | 2434) 4] 908 3 3 286 | 14,484 
Khed «| 890 42) 1 535 4 4 230 9262 
Chiplun ...| 670 | 207] 1 | 1181 1] 6 6 246 | 16,880 
Sangameshvar, 688} 167) 7} 879 12 30) 174) 12 201 | 12,620 
Ratnagiri ...) 480] 154] 1 549 6 13 155 | 6 801 | 10,578 
R&éjipur wef 682 | 147) 41) 589 16 73} 161 | 15 5 216 | 16,340 
Devgad e| 521 13} 14] 401 7 1) 67] 127) 8 2 238 9276 
MAlvan ani 56 65 | 41 201 1| 34 81 59 | 10 60 | 88,185) 1675 8326 
Vengurla ss... 52 9] 136]... 1]. 9/1 10 | 385,088) 675 4677 
60 | 4 | 290 | 12734] 64 | 13374]1,019,136] 269 [101,842 


The district is formed by a narrow, belt of low land, lying between 
the Indian Ocean and the Sahyddri hills, with a total length of about 


160, anda breadth varying from thirty to forty-five miles. Though 
hilly and rugged as a whole, the district presents in different parts 
many characteristic features. Near the Sahyddri hills the valleys 
are more open and the hills less rugged than towards the centre 
of the district, which is little elso than a mass of wild rugged hills. 
These again, towards the coast, fall into nearly level plateaus, in 
great part mado barren by a.capping’ of laterite rock, cleft by deep 
narrow steepsided valleys and ravines, through which rivers and 
streams find their way from the Sahyddri hills to the sea. These 
rivers, tidal and navigable, haye on their banks the chief ports and 
nearly all the fertiloland of the sonthern Konkan. Over tho rest of 
the country the soil is misorably poor, most of it a stiff iron clay, 
often mixed with gravel, 


The coast is almost uniformly rocky and daugerous, At sea, 
from a little distance, the line of black steep cliffs seems unbroken, 
and most uninviting. But those who in small boats or native craft 
creep along the coast, find, one after another, bays and coves 
shut in between jutting points of black rock and edged with sand of 
perfect whiteness. Here and there a thin sprinkling of red earth 
contrasts with the black rock, and though there are no trees, there 
is, even in the hot weather, a fair covering of green nrushwood. 
In places, the hills draw back a little, teaving at their base a rich level 
of rice fields, with generally a belt of cocoanut palms between them 
and the beach. Almost every ten miles is a river or bay, large 
enough to form a safe harbour for native craft, while at least four 
or five are by sizo and position fit to be leading ports and centres of 
foreign trade, ‘The promontories at tho mouths of tho larger rivers 
are usually crowned with the ruins of old fortresses, and in one 
or two places, as at Suvarndurg and Malvan, rocky islands, divided 
from the mainland by narrow channels, still show the remains of 


1 Captain Wingate, 1185 ; Bom, Gov. Sel. II, 6, 
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strong Maratha fortifications. In the numerous bays and openings 
along the coast are extremely picturesque villages, shaded more or 
less densely by yalm trees, the houses usually built in one or two 
long narrow lincs, each house standing in its own little plot of 
cocoannt garden. 

Inland, the district is a series of raised laterite table lands with a 
varying depth of soil, the rock cropping out at frequent intervals. 
Betweon the table lands are valleys, the smaller ones mere beds 
of monntain torrents, the larger containing strips of rice land, 
often fringed with betelnut groves or plantain gardens, with here and 
there a mango or jack tree orchard. Some of these table lands, 
especially those somo way inland, are fairly wooded. But near 
the coast they «re barren plains strewed with stones, with an 
occasional patch of scil in the crovices of the rock. Except in some 
of the alluvial lands at the heads of creeks and ina few watered 
tracts mostly in the south, the crops, sown in June, are reaped in 
November. Irom November to June the land is absolutely bare. 


During the riiny season, a coarse rank grass grows freely on all - 


the hill sides, but it has_little valueand makes poor fodder. ‘The 
inland village: and bamlets lie usually tn the valleys under clumps 
of shady mango, jack, and tamarind trees. Many of them in 
connection with their temples, have beautiful sacred groves, devrdat, 
preserved from ancient days. In these groves no branch or stick 
may be cut, «ve for the use of the temple or of the community. 
Above aro lofty trees overgrown with creepers, ferns, and orchids, 
and linked lv parasites trailing in gracefal festoons; below is 
a tangled gr: wth of bush and scrub intersected by mazy paths, the 
whole a mas of luxuriant vegetation, to a lover of nature one of the 
pleasantest futures of the district, 

From all parts of the district, the line of the Sahyddri hills bounds 
the eastern horizon. These mountains, both in form and size, are 
easily distiz zaished from any of the numerous spurs that roughen 
the surface of tho district between the bases of the main range 
and the ser. In the Sahyéddri hills both above and below the 
main range, the tops are often crowned or girded by large 
massive basaltic rocks, These, with little aid from art, can be 
made fortresses most difficnlt to reach, and to look at, almost 
impregnable, Many of them have springs of the finest water, and in 
all'a supply can be secured in cisterns or reservoirs. These hills are 
crossed by numerous passes, which except in two or three places 
where made roads have been constracted by the British Government, 
form the only means of communication with the Deccan. The best 
known of those precipitous defiles are, taking them from north to 
south, the Hatlot, the Ambola, the north Tivra, the Kumbhérli, the 
Mala, the south Tivra, the Amba, the Anaskura, the Kéjirdi, the 
Phonda, nd the Nardir passes. In climbing and on gaining the 
crest of these passes the scenery is on all sides most grand. 
Mountains rise behind mountains three or four thousand feet high, 
and covered with trees except where the huge black rock is too solid 
even for “he hardiest shrub to take root. The hills are in places 
always green, and during the rainy season, especially towards its 
close, when torrents pour down the mountain sides, the vegetation is 
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extremely rich, and gleams of sunshine, reflected from the breaking 
masses of clouds, give a thousand passing tints to every hill. Both 
at the opening and the close of the south-west monsoon, the most 
tremendous tempests and thunderstorms are common, To the west 
of the Sahyddri hills, which rise sheor from base to crest, the country is 
comparatively low, the plateaus seldom rising more than five hundred 
feet above sea level. So rugged and hilly is the whole district, 
that no detailed account of its mnumerable spurs and eminences 
is possible. ‘The lower hills are for the most part bare and treeless, 
and where trees occur, they are yearly stripped of their leaves and 
branches to be turned to ashes on the rice fields in the valleys 
below. Only here and there are lofty hills with slopes more or less 
covered with verdure. A few of these deserve special mention. 
Beginuing from the north, the first hill of importance is the hog- 
backed Mandangad, a ruined fort, about fourteen miles from the sea 
in Dapoli, which, commanding a view of Mahdbaleshvar, is itself 
2 conspicuous land-mark for many miles round. South-east of 
Mandangad lies Palgad, also-in Dépoli. Further on, in the same 
direction and in the Khed sub-division, three isolated hills of 
considerable height rise ina ne parallel to the Sahyddris and 
separated from them by the narrow valley of the Tagbudi river. 
The northmost of these hills is Mahipatgad, which faces the 
Hatlot pass and Makarandgad in the Sdtéra district the famous 
‘Saddle back’ of visitors to Mahdbaleshvar ; the central is Sumdrgad, 
and the southmost facing the Ambolighét’ is Rasdlgad. All these 
hills are capped by strong perpendicular scarps of basalt, and two 
at least. of them were, like all similar coigus of vantage, fortified by 
the Maréthés. Except the Sabyddri ranges, there are no hills of 
any great height either in Chiplun, Sangamesbvar, or Ratnfgiri. 
Passing south to Lanja in Rajapur, Machdl a triangular hill of 
considerable height is seen close to the old fort of Vishalgad, at 
the foot of, though detached from, the Sahyddris, Unlike most high 
Ratnégiri hills whose tops are narrow ridges or peaks, Machdl ends 
in a fine broad platean and could be made a sanitarium. . The 
following table prepared from the Trigonometrical Survey Chart 
shows the heights and positions of some of the principal points 
from which observations were taken during the survey: 


Raindgiri Hills, 
: Sup- Norte Pasr HuIGHT 
Name. DIVISION. Lavirupe. Lonarrups, | IN FEET. SISCANON, 
o °o 
veep DOpoli wt 17-57-80 73 7 «40 1100 Hill on table land, 4 milea 
eae ve south-east of Bénkot. 
Nigadi .. wt ies Ww 42 to 73 138 37 | = 952 Highest point of range of 


hills, about 4 miles south 
of Daipoli camp and 3 

mites trom the coast. 
Bhuleshvar ...|Khed =... 17 45 8 73 22 22 906 Hill, 4 mile north-east of 
Faras village, between 
Dapoli and Khed, about 
Re miles rae tienes 
és | Chiplun .. 17 24 9 3 12 42 382 conspicuous bill known 
Adur ‘ 'P! 7 aa horya Head on the 
| sea coast, about 12 miles 

south of DAbhol. 
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Ratnagiri Hills—continued, 


un. Norra East Hy¥lent 


Nau. pivisiyy. ,  Larurope Loxartupu, IN REY, SITUATION. 


w( Ohiplaa ... 7 24 8 13 43 26 3435 Sahyddrl range. % mile 

Bupha . . north of the Kumbharli 
pass, 

va] Ratna... 17°17°«265 73 18 47 199 Highest tower of the fort. 

£ " tes 17 12 23 73 20 32 729 Highest point of a range 

of hills, 2 miles east of 

the villave of Kaljondi 


Jaygad 
Kaljondi 


and 6 miles from the 

coast. 

#6 i 17 ol 48 73 16 33° 218 Hil eouth-west of the 
Village of Varavds on the 
sen coast, about 2 wiles 
vorth of MAlennd, 

Jot 73°18 6 464 Highest point of hill a¢ 
pues north of Ratndgiri 
‘ort. 

re re 1% 59 90 7 18 48 298 Light-house tower. 

WF aa We 69 47 73 QL 82 729 Hill to the east of the vil- 
Jaye of same name, about 
6 miles from the coast. 

- ss 18 50 35 138 20 «21 397 Ridge of hills on sea coast, 
about 12 miles south of 
Ratnigiri, 

788) 50 ene Hill about a mile west of 
village of same name 
near Laénja, about 18 
Iniles from the coast. 

73 60 30 8348 Western extremity of 
ridge running east and 
west about 4 miles south 
of the A’mba pass. 

73 32-28 319 Hill on coast three miles 

south of Vijaydurg fort. 

73 23 13 367 Hil on sea coast about 

ne miles south ot Vijay- 

rg. 

73 36 42 695 Hill abont 2 miles north- 

west of village of sarne 

name, shout 8 miles from 
the coast, 

43 64 18 8240 Highest point of hills 

a mile aud a balf east o: 

Sivgad fort. 

13°86 42 57 Hill in village of same 

name, eight miles north 

of Vengurla, 


Varavda 


Mirya .. 


Ratnfgiri Fort... 
Nivendi .., . 


Tii Tek... 


Khavdil ,., i 
Manoll..., ” 


Gheria 
Bhatoba 


Shrévap.. 


Yelvan .. 0. “ 


Parnla ., 0. 4 Malvan 


The nurnerous streams and watercourses, which form the river 
system of the district, vary little in the character of their course. 
Rising eiter in the Sabyddri hills, or in the various spurs connected 
with them, they traverse the country through narrow deeply cut 
ravines, and deliver their tribute wave to tho Indian Ocean after a 
short but tortuous course, seldom of more than forty miles, The 
general tlow is from east to west, with in some instances a slight 
tendency to fall towards the south. A noticeable feature of these 
rivers is the suddenness pf their windings. In many parts they 
have the appearance of land-locked lakes, until the passing of an 
outstanding bill shows the line of water stretching at right angles 
to its former channel. Though of comparatively small size and 
volume, and ill suited for irrigation, the principal rivers are of 
great value to the district. Their deep tidal channels, navigable 


for twenty miles or more, when supplemented by good roads between ° 


the sea-board. and the Deccan, afford eagy means of communication, 
and prcvide an outlet for the produce of the country ; their broad 
estuarics offer good and safe anchorage for craft plying up and down 
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the coast ; and along their low tidal banks are found the best rice 
lands of the district. Besides the larger rivers, there are many small 
streams, creeks, and inlets, which have no.communication with the 
interior. And during the south-west monsoon innumerable little 
rills and rivulets springing up in all directions, drain into minute 
patches of level ground and convert them into rice fields. 


The Savitri or Bénkot river, for its last’ twenty-four miles the 
northern boundary of the collectorate, is one of the five streams, 
panch ganga, which have their sources in the village of old 
Mahdbaleshvar. Descending the mountain side in a narrow rocky 
channel, it passes by Mahéd and Dasgaon through southern Koléba, 
and reaches the Ratnégiri district at Mahdpral, and after a total 
course of about fifty miles falls into the sea at Bankot. During its 
passage througn the Ratnagiri district, it receives the waters of no 
tributary. The mouth of the Sdvitri is formed by bluff hills, jutting 
out on either side of the creck into the soa. Fort Victoria or Bankot 
crowns the southern headland. The old fort is still there, thongh 
in ruins, and on the shores of the creek are traces of the first Huglish 
Residency in the southern Konkan. Bénkot! is only a-fair-weather 
port. The passage is marked by buoys and beacons, but a rather 
formidable sand bar with at low water a depth of 24 fathoms lies 
across the entrance to the anchorage. In 1853, at the ond of the 
stormy season, a native vessel containing the wife, child, and 
servants of a member of the Bombay Council was wrecked off this 
bar, and perhaps without sufficient reason, it has ever since been 
considered dangerous.' The river is, for native craft, drawing seven 
feet of water, navigable thirty-six miles to the town of Mahéd in 
Kolaba ; and for vessels of sixteen fect draught up to Mahdpral in 
Ratnégiri, about tweuty-four miles from the mouth of the river. 
Between Bankot and Mahdpral there is no difficulty, and large craft 
work up on a single tide. Between Mahapral and Mahéd the river’ 
narrows; shoals, and rocky ledges, and reefs are numerous; and even 
for small craft, navigation is both difficult and dangerous. Such 
craft are often three or four days working up from Mahépral to 
Mahdd. Every year within these limits the creek is silting and 
becoming more difficult. The principal ferry across the Sévitri is 
between Baénkot and Bigméndla. Boats also ply betweon Shipola, 
Panderi, Nigadi, and Mabdpral, and the villages opposite to them 
in the Habshi’s territory. After the first two or three miles, the 
scenery of the creek is particularly striking. The hill, rising boldly 
from the water’s edge to a considerable height, are especially on the 
northern bank, clad with thick forests, which on some of the reaches 
surround the water on all sides, giving the creek the appearance of 
a mountain lake. Further inland, the hills draw back, giving place 
to broad belts of low land, divided from the water by mangrove 
swamps, and before Mahéd is reached, the banks have become flat 
and uninteresting. : 


The course of the VAshishti is parallel to, and about thirty miles 
south of, the SAvitri. This river, the largest and most important in 


3 My, Crawford’s Report, 4430, 12th Dissanber 1877, 
2 Mr. Crawford’s Report, 4430, 12th December 1877, 
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the district, r+es in the Tivra pass and takes its name from Vashisht, 
a follower of lm, who is supposed to have inhabited that region: 
About fifteen miles from its source, after a rapid fall through rocky 
ravines, the river reaches the town and cotton mart of Chiplun, 
and at this point becomes tidal. Passing the island of Govalkot 
it suddenly wilens, and after a course of twenty-five miles through 
low mud banks fringed with mangroves, it reaches the sea at the 

ort of Anjanvel. like the Savitri the entrance to the Vashishti 
1s guarded by a formidable sand bar, which on the south bank leaves 
but a narrow passage, under the rocky headland on which stands 
the old fort of Anjanvel. Onthe north bank, a mile above Anjanvel 
lies the once fumous port of Débhol. Situated on a narrow strip 
of low ground between the creek and a precipitous hill, its present 
aspect does nol. suggest its former greatness. Wher. gales from the 
north-west male the anchorage off Anjanvel fort dangerous, the 
numerous cralt) waiting to leave tho river, lie off the Daébhol shore, 
where they are coutpletely protected from the wind, and where there 
is sufficient water to float vessels.of much heavier burthen than ever 
now enter the Véshishti. Still, neither-Anjanvel nor Débhol is more 
than a fair-weather port. The Jagbudi, the principal tributary of 
the Vashishti, risus near the Hatlot pass. In its first twelve miles 
its course lies f*uIn north to south, Here it turns at a right angle, 
and after twelve miles from east to west, reaches the town of Khed, 
the head-quarters of the sub-division of that name. It here meets 
the tidal wave aud again turning sharply, continues its course 
for another twelye miles from) north to south, till from the right 
it joins the Vashishti, about twenty miles from the coast. Several 
amaller tributary streams are, on either bank, received into the 
Vashishti. Up the larger of these the tide runs for some distange, 
and the smaller coasting boats can pass to villages a mile or two 
from the main river, The entrances to these smaller creeks are 
generally hidden by mud banks covered with mangroves, which 
bar the passage whon the tide is out. The Vashishti is at any state 
of the tide, navigable for the largest craft as far as the village of 
Diva, about eight miles below Govalkot, the landing place for 
Chiplun. Very largre craft work up on the tide to Govalkot itself, 
twenty-eight mi os from the mouth of the river, and there discharge 
on the quays, constructed in 1860 by Sir M. R. Kennedy, or into 
flat boats which work up the narrow tidal gullet to Chiplun, 
three miles furtier.! The Jagbudi is also navigable for small craft 
as far as Khed ‘The triangular island of Govalkot or Map is 
formed by the division of the Vashishti into two channels at 
Chiplun. The northern channel, probably the original course of the 
river, but now passable only by small boats, forms one side of the 
triangle, while the base and the other side are the southern channel, 
which turns at an acute angle to re-join the main stream. The 
extreme length «f tho island is two miles and its breadth one mile. 
At the apex of sho triangle is a low hill, the ruins of an old fort, 
which guards the approach to Chiplun, The island, formed entirely 
of alluvial deposit, is highly tilled. About a mile below Govalkot 
is a group of smal) islands of salt marsh and mangrove swamps. 


1 Mr, Crawford’s Report, 4480, 12th December 1877, 
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There.are two chief ferries across the Vashishti, between Taribanda 
and Dabhol, and between Maldoliand Hodkhéd. The river becomes 
fordable at the eastern angle of the Govalkot island. 

The next river of importance is the Shastri. Rising in the. 
Sahyddri hills near Prachitgad, after a total course of about. forty 
milos it falls into the ocean at Jaygad, arocky promontory jutting into 
the sea twenty miles south of the estuary of the Vashishti. Flowing 
for about sixteen miles west, past the town of Sangameshvar, until 
it meets the Bav river at Phangas in the Ratnagiri sub-division, 
the course for a few miles changes abruptly to the north, and then 
takes a north-westorly direction to the coast. The tidal wave reaches 
as far as Pet, the modern Sangameshvar, two miles lower down the 
south bank of the river than the original town of that name. During 
its course several smal] rivers unite with the Shéstri. The peace 
of these is the Béy, which, rising in the Sahyédri range near the Amba 
pass, after a course of about thirty-five milesthrough a comparatively 
fertile valley, joins the Shastri on its left bank at Phangas about 
‘twenty miles from the coast. The Gadnadi from the Mala pass, meets 
the Shastri on its right bank, five miles lower down, while a smaller 
stream rising near Velamb in the Chiplun sub-division joins the 
Gadnadi on its right bank, two miles above the junction of the latter 
with the Shastri. Jaygad, at the mouth of the river, is a good and 
safe fair weather port, with a broader estuary and a less difficult bar 
than the Savitri or Vashishti. But the river soon narrows and 
shallows, and though vessels of moderate draught can still run up 
on the tide within a few miles of Sangameshvar, the channel is 
said to be gradually silting. The Gadnadiis navigable for small craft 
ag far as Makhjan, the seat. of a small trade.. But the Bév very 
soon becomes too shallow for any but small boats. There are four 
chiof public ferries acress the Shastri, between Tavsél and Léiegan ; 
between Tambhéri and Kudli; between Phangas and Dingni; and 
between Sangameshvar and Asurda. The Bév is crossed by ferries 
as Vandri and Parchuri. 

About twenty-five miles south of the Shastri lies the Ratnégiri 
river or creek, with no special name and comparatively unimportant. 
Rising in the Amba pass, it falls into the soa after a course of some 
forty miles. The mouth of the river is very narrow, and on the south 
side is guarded by a large sand bank. Outside the entrance and to 
the north, with a light-houso at its extremeend, lies the promontory on 
which stands tho fort of Ratnégiri. As this bay gives safe anchorage 
for small craft during the north-west winds, few vessels pass into the 
narrow creek. There are no important towns on its banks. But 
small craft can work up on the tide twelve miles as far as Harchiri. 
Up to this point the influence of the tide is ordinarily felt. But in 
the monsoon freshes, even at the very mouth of the river, the water 
has no taste of salt. There are two chief ferries, one between 
Ratnagiri and Bhata ; the other between Someshvar and Pomendi, 

About twelve miles south of Ratnégiri is another small river, the 
Muchkundi, which rises at Maéchdl? near Prabhavli, and flows into 
the sea with the fort of Pnrangad on its northern bank, Smal] 
craft navigate the river twelve miles as far as Sétavli. 


'The cave at M4chal is the traditionary home of the sage Muchkund after whom 
the river is named. 
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The next river, the Jaytépur creek, rising in the Anaskura pass, 
after about twenty-five miles as a mountain stream, reaches the 
ancient trading town of Réjaépur, where, in years gone by, the English 
and French had factories. Here it meets the tidal wave, and 
after another fifteen miles reaches the ocean at Yashvantgad, a 
ues aiaa ov its north bank about twelve miles sonth of Purangad. 

ashvantgad ina fair weather port and the creek is navigable to within 
three miles of Rajaépur. ‘The entrance under Yashvantgad is narrow ; 
but a mile or so further up, the river suddenly broadens into what at 
first sight seems a large landlocked salt lake, with an island in its 
centre, opposite Jaytépur. After passing this island the channel 
turns sharp to the south for two miles, when by a gradual curve it 
resumes its easterly direction. The principal ferries across this 
creek are two, between Yashvantgad and Jaytépnr, and between 
Jaytépurand Nata, The Réjépur bay, as it is called, affords shelter 
from the north-westers which blow dnring the fair season, but with 
westerly winds there is a heavy short swell in the bay, which makes 
it a not very safe anchorage; at that-time the north side of the 
bay should I resorted to. ‘There are only seven or eight feet of 
water on the har at Jow tide. But further im are depths of from 
eighteen to twenty-four feet. abreast the large village of Jaytapur, 
inside on the left bank ofthe river. 


Four miles south of Yashvantgad is the mouth of the Vijaydurg 
creek or Vageotnua river. Rising in the Kajirda pass and flowing 
south-east for about fifteen miles, recéiving on its way the waters 
of several sinaller streams; this river reaches the tidal wave at or 
near Khérepitan. After this-point its channel rapidly widens, and 
passing the quay of Vagotna on its left bank, reaches the ocean at 
Vijaydarg, a bold headland ou the southside of the estuary, crowned 
by the ruins of an old fort. The mouth of the river is by the 
promontory of Vijaydurg completely sheltered from the south-west, 
and being s}) it into several bays and backwaters, gives, all the year 
round, aspletmdid anchorage to craft of large size.” This river has no 
bar. At its sntrance between Vijaydurg fort and the high cliffs to 
the north-east on which there is an old Maratha battery, there are 
depths of from twenty to twenty-four feet at low water. Inside 
it rapidly shoals, and 2} cables further in the depth at low 
water is only from twelve to thirteen feet.2 After rounding 
Vijaydurg, the channel turns south-east for four miles paralle} 


\ Hydrographic Notice No. 17 by Lieut. P. W. Jarrad, R.N,, 7. a 

2 In the fine 4ison vessels may anchor anywhere in the harbour, the best position 
being in 34 fathoms mud and clay, at low water, with the extremes of the fort bearing 
from W.8.W. co 3.W, Further in the water shoals quickly, but vessels of leas 
than twelve feet draught can enter the river at oy. time, and lie in perfectly smooth 
water a cable froin the shore abreast the landing place, A long ship should be moored 
head and stern, with the best bower to ebb, which in the freshets runs at the rate of 
nearly four knots an hour, ‘The harbour is accessible and affords perfect shelter to 
been during ts sonth-west monsoon, in the height of which steamers of the Indian 
navy conveyed troops there during the 1857 mutinies. It is high water, full and 
change, of the moon at 10 hours 37 minutes; mean springs rs6 6 feet 9 inches, 
rey feet 10 inches. Hydrographic Notice, 17, 6. 

id, 6. 
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to the line of coast, and then passing a small island in mid-channel, 
gradually curves to the east. At the bend of the river a large 
backwater runs south for two or three miles, forming the peninsula 
of Gheria. The creek is navigable for vessels drawing seven feet aa 
far as the village of Vagotna, where quays have been built, and for 
smaller eraft, up to Kharepdtan twenty miles inland. The chief 
public ferry is between Vagotna and Kumbhavda. 


The Devgad river rises in the Sivgad pass, and after a 
comparatively straight course of about thirty-five miles from east to 
west reaches the sea at the fort of Devgad which forms the southern 
headland about twelve miles south of Vijaydurg, There are no 
towns of any importance on its banks. Several small islands have 
been formed in the bed of the river in its tidal section, and it is only 
navigable for a few miles. 


The Achra,.a small river taking its name from the chief town on 
its left bank, rises in a spur of the Sahyddri range near the Phonda 
pass, and has a southwesterly course of rather less than thirty miles 
to the sea. The entrance to the river is narrow, and lies about fourteen 
miles south of Devgad. Small craft can pass as far as Achra four 
miles from the mouth, 


The Kalavli rises in the Naradva pass near Bhairngad, and for 
the first twenty-four miles forms the northern boundary of the 
Sdvantvadi state. At this point if reccives the waters of a tributary 
stream, called the Gadnadi, and taking a southwesterly course, and 
passing in succession Rémgad on the nght and Malund and Masura 
on the left, reaches the ocean after another twenty miles at a 
small bay, three miles north of Maélvan, For the last four miles it 
fows due south, separated from the seaouly by a narrow spit of land. 
During its course, the Kaldyli receives numerous small tributary 
streams. But the volume of water is comparatively slender, and 
the river, navigable for only eight miles, has no important town on 
its banks. There are two chief ferries, between Masura and 
Bhagvantgad, and between Redi and Tondoli. 


The Karli river rises in the Sahyddri hills, near Manohargad in the 
Sévantvddi state, and atter a winding course of about thirty miles, 
passing Kuda] on its left bank, and engulfing numerous small 
tributaries, reaches the Ratnagiri district and British territory at 
Talgaon. For the next fifteen miles it forms the boundary between 
the Sdvantvddi state and Ratnadgiri ; then flowing west for four 
miles it turns sharp to the south, and following the line of the coast 
for four miles more, is to its mouth, eight miles south of Mélvan, 
cut off from the sea only by a wall of sand hills less than half a mile 
broad. Navigable fora few miles only, it has no towns of importance 
on its hanks. 

Besides these larger rivers, numerous smaller creeks and back. 
waters break the coast line, but have no communication with the 
interior. During the fair season several of these minor creeks 
afford shelter to small coasting vessels and fishing smacks, and to 
cross all or nearly all of them, ferries are wanted. 
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Beginning «gai from the north, the first of these smaller inlets 
is the Kelsi creek, lying midway between Bénkot and Savarndurg. 
The entrance to this creek is narrow and difficult. On the north 
bank, a high steep brushwood-covered hill overhangs the narrow 
channel, while along spit of sand and salt marsh flanks the southern 
bank. This creck is for some ten miles navigable for small canoes. 


The Ada. c-eck, some two miles south, is much like, but smaller 
than the Kelsi crock. In both of them large quantities of fish are 
netted. 


Four miles south, lies the Anjarla creck or Jog river, important 
only as being’ the outlet for the produce of the teak forests, raised 
in the villages; on its banks by Kénoji Angria about one hundred 
and fifty years ago, and still kept by Government as Imperial 
reserves. 


Between the Joy and the Vashishti are no creeks or backwaters 
worth notice, and the coast line comparatively straight and regular 
gives little or no shelter. Botween the Vashishti and the Shastri, 
and south of the open roadstcad of Guhdégar, lie two snug little 
bays, Paélsht and Borya, sheltered drom northerly winds by 
projecting hes Naads. Between the Shastri and the Ratnagiri rivers 
are four minor creeks at Ganpatipula, Karyat Nevra, Ara, and 
Kélbaédevi, all of them crossed by ferries. The Kalbadevi backwater 
from the Mi-ya bay, the stormy-season port of Ratndégiri, runs 
inland in two branches, one going eastwards to Majgaon and the 
other runniny four miles south to Ratnégiri. Both of these tidal 
creeklets are navigable. Between Ratn4giri and the Muchkundi 
a small creek runs up to Payas, a town in the Ratnagiri sub-division. 
From this te the Devgad creek, there ig nothing to notice. Between 
Devgad and the Achra river, two) small strtéams of no importance 
and having nv local names, cross the Salshi portion of the Devgad 
sub-division. Ai Malvan a small bay and backwater make an 
indifferent herbour. Between Malvan and Vengurla, where is a small 
creeklet, no viher creek remains to be noticed. Finally at Redi, 
the extreme south of the district, a small river falls into the ocean. 


The district contains no natural lakes and but few artificial 
reservoirs of any size or importance, ‘he only reservoirs that call 
for notice arc those at Dhémapur, Vardd,and Pendur in the Mélvan 
sub-division. Of their ago or of their builders there is no record. 
The Dhéma; ur lake has an area of fifty-five acres, and a maximum 
depth of 37! feet. Formed by damming a valley with an earthen 
bank, though the dam leaks considerably, it holds water all the year 
yound, and <hews no tendency to silt. It waters about 500 acres, 
forty of them warden and the rest rice land. The Pendur lake 
covers fifty-two acres and has a maximum depth of twelve feet. 
The embankment is of earth, with a masonry waste weir and sluice. 
Tt holds watr only till April, when the sluice is opened, and in 
the bed of tlle lake rice is grown. 1t waters about eighty acres, 
and has silted in places. The Vardéd lakt covers thirty acres and 
has a maxinvun cepth of from nine to twelve feet. On ono side 
it has a masonry retaining wall. Like the Pendur lake it holds 
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water only till April when its bed is used for growing rice. It 
waters about 110 acres, and shews no sign of silting. This lake 
was, in 1855, repaired by Government. 


The following sketch’ of Ratnagiri geology has been compiled 
from the notes and maps of Mr. C. J, Wilkinson, formerly of the 
Geological Survey of India, who, owing to bad health, was himself 
unable to prepare it. The area examined by Mr. Wilkinson, 
extending from the southmost part of the district to about eight 
wiles north of Ratn4giri town, and up to latitude 16° 6’ north, includes 
the whole breadth of the district. Beyond that the eastern 
boundary of the surveyed area trends north-west till it strikes the 
Muchkundi river, about sixteen miles inland. Hence, the boundary 
runs north up to and along the left bank of the Bav river, till its 
junction with the Shastri. The whole of the area thus defined lies 
in the southern Konkan. 

The recks of this part of Ratndég. i belong to five groups. These; 
arranged iv their true or descending order, are :— 


: ; : 7 Subaérial formations and soils. 
I. Post Tertiary, or Recent vie | 6. Alluvial deposits, 


Il. Upper do. —e .» — 8 Konkan laterite. 
HII. Middle or Lower Tertiary ...). 4 Ratnagiri plant beds. 


IV. Upper Secondary ... “ft 3 cain trap and ironclay (laterite) 


2 Kalddgi quartzites and shales, 

Vv. Azoic ... F 1 Gneissie (metamorphic) series 

with trap and granite intrusions, 

In describing these groups it will be most convenient to begin 

with the oldest, and consider the others in ascending order. 

Measured by the superficial area they cover, by far the most important 

is the Konkan Laterite the next is the Deccan Trap; the Gneissic 

series covers the third, and the Kalidgi quartzites the fourth 

largest area; the remaining rocks occupy very small surfaces, and 
are comparatively of little importance. , 


The peculiar rocks belonging to the great Gneissic or Metamorphic 
Series, which occurs so largely throughout the southern part of the 


1 Contributed by Mr. R. B. Foote, F.G.8., Geological Survey of India, from 
Notes by the late Mr, C, J. Wilkinson, formerly of the Geological Survey. When 
visited by Mr, Wilkinaon, but little had been written about Ratndgiri geology. 
The earliest reference occurs in Mr. John G. Maleolmson’s well known paper on are 
Fossils of the Eastern Portion of the Great Basaltic Districts of India, read to the 
Geological Society of London in 1837, where he describes his discovery of sandstones 
(quartzites) at A’chra, north of Mdlvan. Mr. H. J. Carter, F.R.S., of the Bombay 
Medical Service (Jour. Bom, As. Soc, 1854) correlated the Ratnagiri clays with the 
Travancor beds, in which Lieutenant-General Cullen had discovered supposedly eocene 
fossila. Mr, Carter waa of opinion that the Konkan laterite was a true decomposed 
trap, not a detrital rock like the Travancor laterite. Lieutenant A. Aytoun’s Geolog 
of the Southern Konkan, published in 1854 (Edinburgh New Philosophical J: pets 
New Series, IV., 671) referred chiefly to the districts south of Ratnagiri, but 
contained some notes on the laterite secn near that station, which he considered 
distinctly detrital. Mr, Wilkinson’s observations have as yet been published only 
in brief form, ina paper drawn up by himself and published in 1871] (Geological 
Survey of India, IV. 44, under the title Sketch of the Geological Structure of the 
Southern Konkan) ; Mr. Wilkinson’s more important observations ware incorporated 
in Mr. Foote’s memoir on The Geological Features of the South Martha Country and 
adjacent districts (Geological Survey of India, Vol. XIL Part I. 1877). 
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peninsula and forms the foundation on which all the other formations 
rest, are but sparingly exposed in Ratndégiri, only in the southern 
parts along the sea coast and in the valleys of the Ashémat river and 
its affluents. ‘he prevalent strike of the beds is north-by-west to 
north-north-west in the band of rocks running along the coast, with 
which it shows a remarkuble parallelism, suggesting some connection 
between the stxiko of the rocks and the run of the coast. The 
predominant vairietios of rock in this band are mica schists and 
quartzites, showing a certain amount of folding parallel to the line 
of strike. In the upper valley of the Ashémat river, gneiss and mica 
schists are most common, especially at and around Ashémat village 
itself, but Hornblendic schist with gneiss occurs also at several 
places higher wp the river as near Harkul and Kupavda. Tale 
schists are met with at, and to tho north of, Bidvddi four miles west 
of Ashémat. [n this quarter the provalent strike of the rocks 
is north-west io south-cast, occasionally trending to east and west. 
The most, northorly exposure of the gneiss occurs in a small inlier, 
surrounded by quartzites of the Kaladgi series, at the foot of the 
Phonda pass. Here light-coloured gneiss, with a little silvery mica, 
dips south-west, ab an angle of about 3°. 


Kaladgi Quartizites and Shales occur inthe southern Konkan, in 
numerous detiched inliers, divided from each other by the overlying 
beds of the Deccan traps and the Konkan laterite. Only one of these 
inliers is of considerable extent. This occurs at the foot of the 
Phonda pass, ind extends north-west some fourteen or fifteen miles, 
covering between eighty and 100 square miles of surface. Of the 
inliers, the next in size is a very. irregular-shaped patch, stretching 
about ten miles north from the right bank of the Ashdmat river, at a 
point, amile vast of the coast. Prom the two principal villages within 
their area, the former has been described as the Lora, the latter as the 
Achra inlier. Several small inliers of quartzite he at some distance 
south-east of the Achra area, and a perfect cluster of little inliers 
occurs alony the banks of the Khérepatan stream, north of the Lora 
area, At Malvan, a small patch of these Kalddgi beds juts into the 
sea, and the Vengurla rocks, Sindhudurg, Kavda rock, and other 
smaller rocks off the coast, also consist of the same hard beds. These 
rocks bolons:, unquestionably, to the Kaladgi series, as developed in 
the Kalddgi aud Belganm districts. The lithological characters of 
the rocks in both quarters are identical, and their connection is 
established »y the line of inliers which occurs in the Deccan trap 
region in the valleys of the Dudh ganga, Ved ganga, and Harankasi 
rivers, near Vdki Shengaon, and Ajra. The Kalédgi beds were 
formerly much more largely represented in the Konkan, but they 
suffered immense denudation, chiefly before the outpouring of the 
Deccan trap. Hundreds, if not thousands, of feet of beds were cut 
away, and what now remains is but a scanty ruin. 


Near the Phonda pass and Lora, the members of the Kalédgi series 
may be well seen. They consist of white, yellow, or pink altered 
sandstones («vartzites, quartzite-sandstone) and shales, which he 
unconformabdly on the upturned edges of the old gneissiv rocks, In 
the north-west corner of the Lora sandstone area is a group of hills, 
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of which one, Sélva hill, is about eight or nine hundred feet high. 
The arrangement of the beds im the main mass of the hill is difficult 
to determine, as the sides are thickly covered with detritus and 
brushwood ; but at the western base, shales, generally associated with 
this sandstone, occur, dipping slightly to the west and passing 
under the trap at its boundary while the summit of the hill is 
formed by a thick bed of sandstone pink in colour, and either 
horizontal or with a very slight dip westward. Other high hills 
and spurs on the edge of the Sahyddris are formed of sandstone 
lying on metamorphics, partially disclosed and capped by the 
same thick bed of sandstone, here dipping eastward, the two 
portions of the beds on the respective hills being apparently the 
remains of a low anticlinal axis. The intervening beds have 
been swept away, possibly before the trap covered the country. 
The first flows of trap poured into the hollows between the hills, for, 
at the boundary of this patch of sandstones, the trap is generally 
found at their bases. As the successive flows surrounded them, the 
highest remained islands ina trap sea.. Finally, they were covered 
by some of the higher beds, now only seen in the scarped sides of the 
Sahyédris a few miles eastward. As has been mentioned, this trap 
has, except one or two patches, been twice denuded. The effects of 
this denudation on the trap, west of Salva bill, are rather curious, for, 
side by side with this hill, their bases almost touching, is another 
hill, conical in shape, and formed entirely of snecessive beds of trap. 
Nearly of the same height they are a strong contrast, the trap hill 
conical and barren, the lines of ow showing black and strong ; aad 
the sandstone hill long flatcapped and thickly wooded. 


The central part of the Lora area is low. On the south side, 
towards Phonda, are considerable, spreads of nearly bare, gritty, 
quartzite sandstone, much weathered on tho surface. In the Lora 
river shales appear at one place dipping south-west at 30°. In a 
fresh section these are soft and argillaceous, in colour white and pink. 
In the river they are green and associated with quartzite bands. 
The country north of the Lora river is very flat and low, and covered 
with thick clay soil. The hills flanking the Sahyddris on the 
eastern side of the area are sandstone, capped by a very thick bed 
of the same rock, At the western base of Saélva hill shales occur, 
passing under the trap. The shales must be calcareous here, for at 
their point of contact with the trap, they are transformed into a 
compact, light-blue rock, like limestone in which the lines of 
deposition are crumpled and indistinct. This calcareous rock occurs 
very locally, but is highly prized as the only source of lime in the 
district. Other shales, externally of lilac colour, oveur in rolling beds 
on the south side of a low range of trap hills, which pass eastward 
from the eastern flank of the Sélva hill group. The most northerly 
exposure of the Kaladgi beds appears to bo at Panhala, two miles 
north-west of Khérepatan where there is a small sandstone inlier. 


South-west of Phonda, light brown or bluish argillaceous shales 
underlie the low sandstone range. The shales, which are soapy to 
the touch, are thinly fissile, and generally, rather soft, but contain 
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here and there, harder and more silicious seams. In these the 
planes of deposition, which lie very close together, are well seen. 


In the Achra inlier the sandstones form a small range, east 
and south-east of the village. The hills here rise to a maximum 
height of about 300 feet, which exceeds that of the surrounding 
laterite plateau. Though other varieties are found, the rock is chiefly 
white and of saccharoid texture. South-west of the village, the 
sandstones stretch into the sea. Shales occur intercalated among 
the lower beds of sandstone, and are seen in the river bank sections 
here, and also further south at Chindurvddi. The beds dip south. 
westward or roll about. The same or similar beds show a few miles 
north of Achra on the banks of a small river and its affluents, most 
at Hindla, Mi-biv, and Naringa. On the south side of the lower 
reach of the Ashdmat river the Kalidgi rocks appear in several 
detached patches, the most northerly of which is a small exposure 
of fine-grained white or yellow altered sandstone, lying south of 
the village of Chunivra, and dipping north-west at an angle of 10°. 
Similar sandstone 13 seen in the'stream at Masda, where it shows a 
north-easterly dip. 


Tn the ravi ies north of the small Masura river are dark blue or 
slate-coloured shales, weathering hght blue or nearly white. They 
are sometimes hard, with a conchoidal fracture, sometimes soft, and 

oapy to the tuuch. South of the river the same peaty, argillaceous 
shales show in several ravines, as those of the Mélgaon and Chémphed 
streams. Near the end of the ravines they are cévered by pink 
sandstone which is again overlaid by trap-flows and laterite. In 
the Kankavli patch, a little to the south-east, the pink sandstone 
and grey shales are both scen. At Malvan and in the islands off 
the coast the sandstone, or rather quartzite rock is white sometimes 
with spangles of golden mica. A small quartzite outlier occurs 
on either side of the Kudaél river at Devli, a little distance from 
the sandspit which bends the river mouth to the south. Beds of 
quartzite occur at the mouth of the Pat stream near Nivti, but 
whether they belong to the Kaladgi series, or to the gneissic series, 
seems doubt!.1l ; their colour and texture point to the former, their 
lie, upturned st a high angle, suggests the latter. The same doubt 
seems to attach to the age of the quartzite, forming Redi point at 
the southern end of the district. 


The Kalédei rocks have been correlated, on good evidence, with 
the great Kidipa series of the eastern side of the peninsula, and 
with the Gwalior rocks in Gentral India. 


Resting with well marked unconformity upon the Kalddgi rocks, 
comes the creat series of Trap flows, which, over the Deccan 
and western Indis, were poured about the end of the cretaceons 

eriod, The space of time between the great denudation of the 
Kalédgi rovks and the outpouring of the trap was of immense 
duration, for the Vindhyan, a great azoic series, and the whole vast 
thickness of plunt-bearmg formations, now grouped under the title 
Gondwana Series, all came into existence during that interval. The 
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Chapter I. Gondwana series represents the whole great mesozoic or secondary 


Description, period below the cretaceous rocks, as knownin peninsular India, 
and its oldest groups may be upper paleozoic, while the Vindhyan 


ssid ; series doubtless represents a good part of the palasozoic period. 
n . . 
Trap. Except along the scarp of the Sahydédri mountains, but a short 


length of which was surveyed by Mr. Wilkinson, the trap series 
is not well exposed in the Ratnégiri district. The greater part of 
the exposed trap belongs to the very lowest flows, andthe surface 
of these is generally covered by thick beds of Konkan laterite. 
Even where cut into by the numerous rivers, valleys, and ravines, 
the surface of the trap is very often greatly obscured by lateritic 
débris of all kinds, from great fallen masses to gravel and soil. 


The great trap scarp and some of the great spurs were studied by 
Mr. Wilkinson near the Pondha pass, up which climbs the high road 
from Ratn4giri to Kolhépur. Here the Sahyaddri spurs consist 
entiroly of trap, with lines of flow, generally, easily traceable in the 
main mass of the hills, The result of the irregular denudation 
of these beds is, that, conical.peaks have been left varying the 
otherwise even outline of the hills, and generally surmounted by 
sharp black joints of rock. A good example of this occurs in a 
spur south of Phonda, which rung west from the main range. In 
its peaks, portions of a thick bed of black columnar basalt aro seen ; 
the bed, of which these are outliers, being very conspicuous in 
the Sahyddris themselves. ‘he lowest beds of the traps in the 
great spur, running west from the main range, south of Phonda are 
approximately ot the same height as the laterite plateau of the west, 
under which they pass. The laterite forms a band of irregular 
breadth between the sea and the main traparca. The band is widest 
opposite the Phonda pass, where the laterite overlaps the trap on to 
the denuded surface of the Kaladgi beds in the Lora patch described 
in the last section. The trap is here covered by laterite for a 
distance of about twenty-six miles ; but the width of the laterite band 
decreases rapidly to the north and still more to the south, At 
Kankeshvar near Devgad, the trap reaches the coast, and from 
the Devgad river, northward, forms the coast line, “ skirting along 
the base of the laterite cliff overlooking the sea.” This trap, black 
on the outside and greonish grey on fracture, has small hollows 
unfilled with any mineral. It contains also little patches of olivine. 
The flow seems to have a very slight seaward dip. 


The varietios of trap exposed in the Phonda pass are thus 
described by Mr. Wilkinson. ‘In the spur south of Phonda, up 
which the road passes, the lowest trap has a concretionary structure, 
decomposing into enormous boules somo three or four feet in diameter. 
Further up, the trap is grey and porphyritic, still preserving the 
concretionary structure. Then it is black in colour and more like 
basalt. This is associated with pinkish amygdaloid, containing 
quartz and zeolites, the latter principally stilbite and heulandite. 
About five or six hundred feet from the crest of the hill isa thick 
black bed of columnar basalt, very prominent and stretching for 
miles. Portions of this bed can also be distinguished on the spurs, 
forming sharp peaks.’ 


x 
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A variety of coarse greenish brown trap, which sometimes includes Chapter I. 
amyrdaloids, was noted by Mr. Wilkinson in a ravine opening into — pegcription. 
the Kudal river, south-west of Dhémapur, about seven and a half ; : 
miles cast-south-vast of Malvan. elas ‘i 
No distinct point of volcanic outburst was found in the Konkan, Trop. 


but two or there trapdykes were noted by Mr. Wilkinson, which differ 
in their mineval charactcr from the great majority of trapdykes 
traversing the metamorphic rocks in the country above the Sahyddris, 
and which seen to be more neatly akin to the Deccan traps, and 
may, perhaps, really belong to the same period, Ono of these occurs 
on the coast about a mile east of Nivti, north-west of Vengurla, The 
dyke of columaar besalt has broken through the metamorphic hard 
hornstones and quartzites, and for a short distance flowed over them. 
The age of these particular metamorphic rocks is deubtful. They 
may be gneissic, but they may equally well belong to the Kaladgi 
quartzites. 


No inter-traypean formations were noted in the Konkan, nor does 
Mr. Wilkinson mention any iron-clay formation resulting from 
decomposition of the Doccan trap roeks, 


Resting up the deruded surface of the Deccan trap at Ratndgiri Ratndgiri 
is a deposit of white clay, m which the romaims of plants are found Plant Beds. 
in the condition of lignite. This deposit may with good reason be 
ranked with the lignite-yielding bods discovered by the late 
Fieutenant-General Cullen in T'rtyancor. The two formations are 
regarded as of the samo age, because of the similarity of their 
geographical josition, and tho similarity, if not identity, of their 
lignites and fi ssil resins. 

Mr. Wilkinson described the plant bod at Ratnagiri as ‘a 
thickness of « few feet of white;clayseen to be resting on the trap 
in well and cthes sections, imbedding fruits, and containmg thin 
carbonaceous seams, composed for the most part of leaves.’ He 
adds: ‘This is separated from the soft laterite above by a ferruginous 
band about an inch thick, having much the appearance of hematite. 
It is vesicular with quartz-filled hollows” Mr. Carter, who thought 
these Ratnagiri clays identical with the Trévancor beds, mentions 
the occurrencc. of blue clays at Ratnégiri. The Trévancor beds 
consist of bluc clays with intercalated hgnites and mincral resin in 
olive brown eoith, resting upon blue, green, gritty, argillaceous lime. 
stone, containioy Orbitolites mdlabarica and shells some of which, 
such as Strom!os for tist, Oerithium rude, Ranella bufo, Cassis sculpta, 
Voluta jugos., Conus catenulatus and C. marginatus, have also 
been found in the tertiary beds in Cutch and Sind, where they 
appear to belo:g to beds of uppermost eocene or cniocenc age. Except 
the first, all aro fizured m Coloncl Grant’s paper on the geology 
of Cutch) Those Traévancor beds underlio tho local laterite, which 
General Culle 1 considezed to be the detritus of the gneissic beds 
that form the southern Ghats ; an opinion strongly supported by 


1 Trans. Londo Geol. Soc, Second Scries, V. 289; or the re-print in Carter's 
Geological Papers on Western Tndia, 
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the discovery (1862) of a truly conglomeratic variety of clayey 
laterite at Cottayam in T'rAvancor. Probably, because of their 
imperfect preservation, the nature of the fruits and leaves has been 
described neither from 'lT'révancor nor from Ratnagiri, 


Further study of the infra-lateritic deposits in the Konkan is 
much required, and is urged upon Ratufgiri residents, 


Of all the formations mot with in the southern Konkan the 
remarkable argillo-ferraginous deposit known as Konkan Laterite 
covers the greatest surface, and most affects the appearance and 
character of the country. Its ecographical position, strictly analogous 
to that of the laterite deposits of the Coromandel coast, suggests 
its being a sedimentary formation ; but it is a Geposit that does not 
reveal its origin on cursory inspection ; and some observers, whose 
opinions merit consideration, among them Captain G. Wingate and 
Mr. H. J. Carter, have regarded it as the result of decomposition of 
trappean rocks, and, therefore, as identical in character with the 
Deccan iron-clay (laterite). The atest observer, Mr. Wilkinson, 
has not expressed any positive opinion-on the subject as a whole. 
Probably, he took the’ sedimentary origin for granted, or was 
unaware of the controversy. What light his notes give isin favour 
of the sedimentary origin. Referring to this peculiar deposit, he 
speaks in various places of ‘Jatcritc sandstones’, ‘ laterite 
conglomerates’, and ‘shalcy laterite’, Parts of the formation are 
therefore clearly of sedimentary origin. No evidence is advanced in 
favour of the trappcan hypothesis, except the lithological resemblance 
of the Konkan latcrite to theiron-clay Qateritc) of the Deccan. But 
the vast difforence in geographical position is against the trap 
theory, and the litholagicah res¢mblance exists as strongly between 
the Konkan laverite and the rayancer and Coromandel laterites, 
both of which are true scdimentary deposits in all probability of 
marine origin, 


One very great objection to a trappean origin is that it involves 
an outpouring of trap, long after the close of the Deccan trap period ; 
and of such further outflow no other cvidence exists in the Konkan. 
How long a time must have passcd before the completion of the 
great plain of marine denudation on which rest the eocene plant beds 
of Ratnaégiri and the overlying Koukan laterite, is proved by the 
immense thicknoss of trap, not Jess than from 2500 to 3000 feet. 
removed after the close of the Deccan trap period. 


The laterite makes the country neonotonous, forming waving 
and in many places flat plateaus, sheets of black slag-like rock. 
The laterite plateau with a gencral clevation of between two and 
three hundred feet, is, except where it is worn away and leaves a deep 
arable soil, bare and black with no vegetation but scanty grass and 
afew stunted trees. It is cut through by numerous rivers, the largest 
of which rise in the Sahyédris, and alter flowing across a compara- 
tively open trap country, entcr the laterite by deep ravines which 
widen towards the sea, the rivers becoming broad tidal creeks. In 
these ravines, along the banks of the rivers, are villages with every 
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available spot of their rich alluvial soil, growing rice and other grain. 
At the coast, the laterite forms bluff cliffs, in tho lower part of which 
the trap is diseiosed. Speaking of the laterite at Ratnagiri, which 
rests upon the plant beds, Mr.Wilkinson says ‘ On exposure the soft 
laterite soil hurders rapidly. Here and along the coast it is very 
thick, trap sh wing only im deep sections, and at the base of the 
cliffs. Kast of Laondgivi, the laterite stretches fifteen or twenty 
milog ; beyou! this, the trap hills are more irregular in outline and 
rise gradually towards the main range of the Sahyddris. The 
eastern bownd im of the laterite runs west of Linja, in a south-east 
direction, passiny cust cf Rajipar to Khérepétan. About Phonda 
it is found new: ev to the Sahyadris than in other places. In speaking 
of the laterite }cundary, reference is made to the boundary of the 
plateau, whicl hag a very constant clevation, and consists of a series of 
flat-topped or slit-htly waving hills, separated from one another by deep 
stream-hollowed ravines. Further cast, laterite occurs in patches, 
many of them outlicrs of the great mass, but oftener at -a lower 
level, the product of the denudation of the older laterite. These 
often have the appearance of true laterite, but are more generally 
found as gre .vl, sandstone, or conelomerato” It has already been 
stated that ai. various places My, Wilkinson found that the laterite 
was locally are 1uquestionable sedimentary deposit. One instance 
of this occurs at Redi, where ‘the laterite is shaley, and contains 
shreds of fos 1] wood’ Similar shaley structure was also observed 
at Kankeshvir, about three miles south-south-east of Devgad. Here 
in some place s.{he laterite is hard and, compact, and tonsists largely 
of hematite. ° Lt is, however, often white, or light pink, with 
hollows filled with clay’ ‘Like tho trap-flows the surface of the 
laterite platesu shows a gentle dip towards the sea coast, 


The Ratniciri Alluvial Deposits are of two kinds, sea and river. 
Neither is of iny extent or importance. 'I'o the sea alluviam belong 
the recont shall beds on the sides of the creek north of Mélvan. 
These beds are formod of broken shells and sand stiffened into a 
mass. They lie some distance above the present high water mark, 
and havea sight westerly dip. here ato similar beds at Devgad. 
The sand spits, by which tho mouths of the Kudal and Ashémat rivers 
are for couiderable distances bent south, must all be reckoned as 
sea alluvium. ‘hey are doubtless due to the prevailing northerly 
coast current. 


Tho river olivia aro limited to the lower reaches of the several 
creeks, and : re aliaost, entirely obscured by wet cultivation, 


Among &ubeérial Formations must be reckoned the small, blown 
sand hills o: the cous, ncar Mélvan and Devgad, where they cover 
the raised i:ds of sca alluvium of subaérial origin, as also the 
various pat: ich of psoudo-laterite rocks, before alluded to as re- 
consolidate: tron the débris of the true Konkan laterite or other older 
ferruginous rocks, ag in the red soil formed by the decomposition 
of the Decc:.n trap at Sankedi to the north-east of Ashémat. The 
soils depen! almost cntirely on the character of the sub-rock 
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Chapter I. by whose decomposition they have been formed. Those formed by the 
Description. decay of the trappean rocks vary a good deal in colour, from blackish 
grey to light brown and deep red. As might be expected from the 
quantity of iron they contain, the laterite soils are generally red. 
The quartzites of the Kalddgi series give rise tc sandy soils, and the 
. shaley beds to clays. The great development cf clayey soil on the 
Kaladgi rocks, exposed in the Lora ar ca, is in all probability due to 
the decomposition of such shaley beds in low-lying positions, which 
give rise to swampy flats. 
Water-bearing As regards its water supply! the district may be divided lengthwise 
Sea: into five belts or strips: the sea coast; an Inland belt of laterite 
eight or ten miles broad ; a second ten mile belt -of mixed laterite 
and basalt; a third belt of busalt six to eight miles wide; and fifth, 
the foot and spurs of the Sahyddri lulls, Along thg sea coast some 
of the largest villages, as Harnai, Guhdgar, Ratnagiri, Shiroda, and 
Redi, stand on s sandy ‘beds. All these are supplied with drinking 
water from wells, fed gencrally by the sca, filtering through the 
sand. This water, though morg¢_or less brackish, is by no means 
unwholesome. The supply.i is abundant, and as almost every house 
has its own well, the wateris preserved clean and free from surface 
impurities. Other coast villages; such as Dabhol, Murud, Anjarla, 
Kelsi, and Velds stand on artificially or naturally reclaimed 
marshy lands, or on beds formed from silt gathcred near the 
mouths of rivers. These, owing to their naturally rich soil, are thickly 
studded with gardens, all watered) from wells, which also supply 
drinking water to the inhabitants. In these gardens, especially 
during the rainy season, every bit of cowdung., house sweepings, 
ashes, and filth of every kidd: isased-as manure, and as a consequence, 
a great deal of organia matter finding its way into the wells, breeds, 
fevors and othor epidemics. Even in these villages pure wator is. 
usually found in springs, in the sides of the overhanging hills, hej 
second or laterite belt, immediately behind the sca coast, is supplied 
with drinking water partly from wells, and partly from hillside 
springs. Tho wells are not many, and are never the sole water- 
supply. Except in a few tidal-creck villages, where the water is 
brackish, they are mostly fod by freshwater springs. The 
hill-side springs used for dvinking aro carried in open channels to 
the houses, and where the houses aro some distance apart, the 
water 18 generally pure and good. The third, or mixed laterite and 
basalt belt, is mostly supplied from wells, with in a few cases 
the help of running springs. The supply is both abundant and 
wholesome. In the fourth or basalt belt, the water-supply is scanty 
and’ bad. The villages mostly depend upon jharés or dabkhols, 
hollows dug in the beds of streams, lincd on all sides, and covered 
over from above with wooden beams. Entrances made on the down- 
stream sido are, to provent their being filled with débris, every year 
closed before the monsoon floods. ‘The monsoon water -supply of 
these villages, drawn from the running streams, is subject to all 
kinds of pole the pee is the beds of streams as latrines, 
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1 From notes be Mr. J, Elphinston, C.§,, 1872, 
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and throwing into them all their house-sweepings. The villages in 
the fitth belt, immediately at the foot of the Sahyddri hills, have in 
many places «vod wells lined with timber. In others, holes dug in 
the beds of streams are resorted to. But in these villages the chance 
of pollution is swall. There are no settlements above them, 
and the streims bring pure rain water gathered from the hills, A 
statement! prepared in 1872, shewed that out of 1329 towns and 
villages, wit: a population of 573,876 souls, 544 villages had 
separate wells for the upper and lower castes : 445 villages had wells 
used by thc higher castes only: and in 474 villages, the water of 
running strcwuns, in 18 villages, pond water, and in 276 villages, 
water draw1 trora holes dug in the beds of streams, was used for 
drinking purposes. 

Hot sprinjrs are found in various parts of the district. The line 
of springs rvus half-way botweon the Sahyddri hills and the sea, 
and seems to stretch both north and south of tho Ratndgir® district. 
Three villay +3, two in the Dapoli sub-division and one in Raéjapur, 
have been named Unhiéla trom.theix hot springs. There are similar 
springs nea the towns of Khed and Saugameshvar, and at the 
villages of Aravli and Tural in the Sangameshyar sub-division. 
The water of all theso springs, as fur as taste and smell form any 
test, seems strongly impregnated with sulphur. But Dr, A. Duncan, 
who in 1837 examined the water, caine to a different conclusion. 
He writes ‘‘the water of all these wolls is so far as I could 
ascertain, to tho taste both insipid and sulphury. Does this 
latter result trom its insipidity, for J) ¢an find no trace of sulphur 
in it, nor of iron, nor of alkali, nor of iodino, nor of any thing? 
And when it has been cooled and freely exposed to the air, it 
becomes a pleasant, and a healthy water to drmk. It would seem 
to be simply lilod water, yot it may contain foreign ingredients, 
although, with my limited means, I have been unable to discover 
them.’? I’ 12 temperature of the water varies in different springs from 
100° to altavst che boiling point (212°), and at Tural the experiment 
of poachiny an ezg has been successfully performed. Cisterns have 
been built © enclose most of the hot springs. Dr, Duncan remarks 
that ‘one of thess wells was formerly much frequented for a variety 
of ailments, cutaneous, dyspeptic, and rheumatic, As a bath, the 
water affords a remedy of great power in several forms of 
rheumatism. [t oxcites the appetite, and is therefore serviceable in 
some forms of dyspepsia. I have also observed cases of debility, 
without lesion cr apparent disease beyond perhaps a want of relish 
for food, sonsiderably benefited. I am less acquainted with the 
effects produced on cutaneous ailments, but on some of these, I 
infer, a bah of this sort cannot be otherwise than beneficial” The 
water is sti] much used for bathing and washing clothes, but is not 
regarded hy the natives as having any special sanctity. The springs 
appear to be perpetual, and are no doubt the remains of volcanic 
activity. 


1G. R, Genl, Dept, 2521, 26th Sune 1872, 
2 Trans. Bom. Med. and Phy. Soc. I. 259. 
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On the top of a hill about two miles from Rajépur, close above 
the Unhala hot spring, a curious phenomenon is from time to time 
observed. Certain springs, at irregular intervals but almost always , 
during the fair season, bubble up, and suddenly and without warning 
overflow the rocky soil, covering a considerable area of ground, This 
apparent freak of nature can only be accounted for, on the hypothesis 
of an underground syphou forcing the water through a permeable 
stratum. The natives regard the phenomenon as a miracle, 
and believe the water to be a true stream of the sacred Ganges. 
According to local tradition, the springs were first observed some 
three hundred years ago, and up to the year 1821, continued to flow 
regularly every year for a month or six weeks in January or 
February. From that date to the present time, the phenomenon 
has been manifested only once in every two or three years. It occurred 
in February 1876; but has not since been observed. The area 
covered, by the springs, about 3150 squaro yards, is surrounded 
by a high stone wall, and paved with stonos. Fourteen cisterns 
of various sizes have been built toreceive the water. The water 
invariably begins to overflow in-the first of these cisterns, which 
hoids less than a cubic’ foot... Within a few minutes of its first 
appearance, the* remaining ¢isterns are rapidly filled. These 
cisterns are in no way connected with each other. Only one 
cistern overflows, and here the water is let off through the mouth 
of a cow, carved out of stone. The volume of water pouring 
through this outlet is estimated to, have a diameter of 2% inches. 
This last cistern is said always to hold water, while the remaining 
cisterns run dry as soon as the springs cease to flow. During the 
overflow, the water bnbbles-ap through all the interstices in the 
oe as well as through the beds of the cisterns. Tho spot is 

eld in great venoratioh, and devont Hindus, unable to perform 
the journey to Benares, believe the water of those springs to bo 
equally efficacious with that of the Ganges itself. Their awakening 
is hailed with joy for hundreds of miles, and it is estimated that while 
the supply of water lasts, about four hundred pilgrims daily visit 
the springs. Their history is said to be told ,in tho Medini Purin. 
According to the local legend a Kunbi, called Gangaji Salunka, was 
in the habit of going regularly every year to the Vithoba temple at 
Pandharpur. At last he grew too old and feeble to make the 
journey. Working in his field on the day on which he ought to 
havo started for Pandharpur, he was so grieved at the thought 
that he could no longer accomplish his cherished task, that he gat 
down and wept. The deity taking pity on his distress and to 
reward his lifelong devotion, to his unspeakable delight caused a 
stream of pure Ganges water to well up around him. 


The climate of tho district, though moist and relaxing, is on the 
whole decidedly healthy. The rainfall is abundant and comparatively 
regular. The south-west monsoon breaks on the coast usually 
about the 4th of June, and the rains continue with little intermission 
to the middie or end of October. ‘The average fall registered at 
the civil hospital Ratnagiri, for the twenty-eight years ending 1878 
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is 101 inches and 49 cents! During this period the highest 
Pia yah fs fall recorded was 165°66 inches 

as Wiel Sil ae ed eT 1878 ; and the lowest 63°56 

YEAr, Inches. | Couts. inches in 1855. The supply 
of rain at Ratndgiri is some- 
what less than the average 


From 1851 to 1860... | 100 | 88 ; scm 
eee ee yor | 23 recorded for the whole district. 
» 17h tolnis .. {12 | 9 | 6 The records of the several 
Average from /x5t ta 1678 ..| 101 | | stations, where rain-gauges 


== havo been used continuously 
for the ten years from 1868 to 1877, givo, taking tho rainfall of 
each year from the Ist May to the 80th November, a combined 


- ; average of 109 inches 
Ar rage Lainfall, 1868 - 1877. and 46 cents, As 


ieee AVERAGE FALL. a rule little or no 
Stariow. } Hs COAST. Inches. | Cents, rain falls between 
epee eee -——| Decemberand April, 
Th are however 
Dépoli oe | Abont 67 miles... aT meal 24 here 
Mendangad Myce le Tse, a occasional excep- 
tn 20 ge Raia heer CMIBOr dt aEo 
eee fe . be i 25 e abe xii" tee a tions, the _ most 
aANgameshvar Ves 20 “ie me ih 27, 25 . 
rT oan MIG rs Pr ae notable occurring on 
Laois onthe onaah” tt |) 88 the 15th January 
ubdgar .., «| On the coast aay ae 2 + 
Bato giri.., : Ditto rc 7 1871, when 15:75 
Van a ae Re itto pri + 13 52 ; 
Vengurla .., oe Ditto A | ao 90 7 inches as fell ‘ at 
babarate | 9 ee Ratnaégiri within a 
bined averayo : f i 
ew hours, This 


LT AA see SPSS Ly 
cyclone, for such it 


was, Swept up the coast with great violonce. The steamer Outram 
foundered in the galo off Vengurla, and numerous small native craft 
were wreckcil along the coast. Tho wind also causod much damago 
to houses on the coast, and hundreds of trees were every where 
uprooted by the storm. 


Another very violent storm of a cyclonish character swept tho 
coast on ths 22nd. and 23rd May 1879. Up to the hour when the 


1 Dr. F.C. Barker, M.D., Civil Surgeon, Ratndgiri, The available details for the 
city of Ratnd gri anrual rainfall are ; 


Ratnigiri Rainfall, 1851 - 1873. 


Year. | Inches. | Cents, | Year. Cents. | YRan. | Inches. | Cente, 
1851 126 +e 1861 17 1870 93 37 
1862 ig 45 1862 $8 1871 13 80 
1853 00 16 1863 64 1872 84 12 
1sid 145 35 1864 66 1873 83 64 
1855 G3 56 1865 63 1874 121 80 
1Lapti i 46 1866 5 1875 138 48 
1867 74 84 1867 6 1876 “68 25 
1858 103 43 1868 fd 1877 88 wt 
3859 86 1869 43 1878 165 6g 
1860 86 6 
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hurricane burst in its full fury, there had been no signs of its 
approach. Few of the numerous native vessels caught in the 
open sea were able to weather the storm or make safe anchorage. 
Many vessels were wrecked even while anchored in the ports and 
harbours throughout tho line of coast. The list of casualties was 
heavy. A coasting steamer was beached to save life near Vengurla, 
and upwards of 150 native vessels were wrecked, with a loss of 
over 200 lives and about £27,500 (Rs. 2,75,000) worth of cargo. 


It is noticeable that the supply of rain inland averages 
considerably more than on the coast, and that, as might be expected, 
the fall is, other conditions being cqual, heavier or lighter, according 
as the point of observation is further from or nearer to the 
great Sahyédri range, which poworfully attracts the rain clouds, 
Mandangad is an exception to this law. Considerably higher than 
any of the other inland stations, it shews a greater average 
though farther removed from the Sahyddri hills than Khed, Chiplun, 
Sangameshvar, Raéjépur, or Linja, 


The humidity of the Ratudgini station is relatively great. The 
average mean at 10 a.m. in 1878 was 64°75 por cent and at 4 P.M. 
69°66 per cent. The climate on the sea coast and for some miles” 
inland is very temperate, extromes of heat and cold being 
never felt. The following tables and chart! give the results of 
thermometer readings in the shade, taken at the civil hospital 
Ratnégiri, in two sorics, (A) from 1871 to 1876, and (B) from the 
Ist January. 18¥7 to tho 30th June 1878, Tho mean annual 
temperature is shewn by A to be 81° 45’ and by B to be 81° 66’. 
According to Mr, Chambers? the annual mean is 80° 8’ and the 
range between the greatest and least monthly means 7° 


SERIES (A). 


Averages taken from the monthly average temperatures of the six years 


ending 1876. 
January, February. March, April. May. June. 
YEAR. . i" 
Min. } Max,} Min. | Max.] Min. } Max.| Min. |Max.| Min. | Max, | Min, | Max, 
1871 ” ‘ ) 72:5 | 83-8} 73-1] 85-9) 758 | 87-0] 81-7 | 90-9] 828 | H1°S | 81-87) 85-8 
1872 af 70°83 | 840 | 70°6} 85-5} 779} S84] HOG | 91:0 | 83-7 | O16 | 82:2 86-2 
1873 ws | 60-9 | 83:8] 76°0 } 86-6 | 75° | 875] BEB | GOR | 82:3) GOS | 807 | B51 
1874 . | 894 | BB) 70-2 | 83-8) TB} 88-6) T74 | 88-7] 82-9} 913] TH7 | 84-7 
1875 | 684 | 886) TT! S41 | 72-2] 893 ] B13 | BHT] 88-6] 915 | BOR] B43 
1876 ‘ | 7241 88-1 | 68-7 | 85-9 | 13°O |) 87-3} 79:2 | 890 |) BB] 92.6] 818] 867 
Maximum.) ... B44 vee 85°3 on 83-0 ae 89-0 er 916 ane 85:4 
Average. {Minimum 766 |e las] = | ej. | soz]. | abe]. | aio]. 
erence |e pentrr| Mc eye aed | Np emyet el | epee mnt atta 
Average range out 139 IST 12-4 88 8-4 44 
Mean temperature .,. T7145 73:45 1's 84'6 874 83'2 


1 Prepared by Dr. F. C. Barker, M.D., Civil Surgeon, Ratnagiri, 
2 Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency, 184, 
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Averages t ken from the monthly average temperatures of the six years 


ending 1876-—continued, 
| 


July, August. | Scptembor. {| October. ; November. 
YEar. ie Red ance 
Min. | Max. | Min, | Max. | Min. | Max. | Min, | Max.| Min, | Max. 
1871, ws % | 239) 826 | 70-9 | 826 | 77:3 | 81-6 | 784 | 87-1 | 774) Ben 
1872 ase .. 193] BLT) 78-2 | 83-2 | 783] 884] TG] 860 | 757 | 884 
i373), : a, Teg | bla] 796 | 832 | 78-0} 82-9) 75-0 | 85°B | 745 | 873 
1874 2. THO | 316 | 783 | 81-4 | 783 | B06 | 78°38 | B24] 740 | S42 
1875, tee .. SOL} 316} 78:9 } 82-2 | 788 | 826 | 74:2] B71 | 74:3 | 88S 
1376 ms aw. SOL | 34°21 790 | 88°0 | 778 | B87 | 758 | 8F1 | WO | 90-0 
Maximun . » | BBE] .. | B25]... | BO] 2... | 877 
Average { Minimum | M1{ .. | Bol .. | we]. | HBC 
—— SE oe Neer reed Se eeenton atacand meen ete Ne ne nee 
Average rango 8:4 45 a7 12'9 
Mean temperature ... 80°8 80°25 8115 81°25 


2 Aa 
Mean annual temporature 81° 45’, 


SERIES (B): 


Che wutions rom Ist January 1877-t0.30th June 1878} 


December, 


Min. | Max. 


74°4 | 873 
175 | 86°5 
724 | 86d 
720 | 86°3 
737 | 882 
72'5 | 86° 


cannery, | February. March April. May, 
Year. {ati =e GEES, 
Min. | Max, | Min, | Max, | Min. | Max, 
WIT BSG | 868 760 | O'R | 794] 91 
Jet January to 30t).| 
WIR ae 1 634 | 861 777) 911 | 811 | 93-0 
, i 
Maximus, .. | 86'4 we | MOD] i. | O22 
Average { Minimum: oF |, TER) .. | BOL}... 
i eins pie mal Ney [en et 
Average ranga 18°4 7s 13°4 121 
Mean temperature . 17:3 8616 83°6 
er 
| “uly. August. | September. | October. | November. | December. 
! H 
Wear. tics 
Miu, |Max.] Min: | Max. | Min, |Max.| Min. | Max. | Min, | Max. | Min. | Max. 
1877 ” an ~. SO | 875 [77 | 83-0! BO] BGS | 7h | 87-1] 73°3 | 92-8 | 73:0 | O1s 
Ist January to 3th 
June (1878... az ss an ee ae ou ne as ae are " tes 
[ara ace ear ee ea ane erie Mea ates 
Maximurs 4. : 875]... [| 880] 2. | 855) ne | STL] a | 98H |. | ONS 
Aversa {Mint 79) Ol | OL we | THOT | TEST | THO! 


aaa een geen 


Average range 


Mean tejmperature 


Mean annual temperature 819 66". 
1 Thepe observali +s ware taken With scll-registering thermomelers, supplied by the observetry in 
a shed prepared un ier the Superintendcnt’s directions. 
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According to both series of observations the lowest minimum 
average is reached in January. On the 7th January 1878 the lowest 
minimum and maximum limits, 63° 5’ and 73°, reached during a 

eriod of observation extending over four years, were registered by 

r. C. Joynt, M.D., at his house in Ratnaégiri. The maximum and 
minimum rises are nearly regular and uninterrupted during each 
successive month from January to May, the exceptions being the 
maximum of February 1876, which is 2° 2’, and the minimum 
which is 3° 7’ lower than that of January of the same year, and the 
maximum of February 1877 which is 1° 1’ lower than that of January. 
There is a marked fall in the maximum temperature from May to 
June, and a less marked, but still perceptible fall in the minimum. 
There is a similar fall between June and July. During July, 
August, and September the readings shew little variation either m 
the maxima or minima, the rise or fall during these months apparently 
depending entirely on the scarcity or abundance of rain. The range 
of the thermometer is also very slight at this period, and very much 
less than at any other time of the year. From September to 
October there is a marked rise in the maximum temperature and at the 
same time a fallin the minimum, the only exception occurring in 
July 1877, when the maximum, owing to the exceptionally scanty 
rainfall, stood higher than in October.. ‘Similarly there is a uniform 
rise in the maximum fron October to November, and except in 
1875, a fall in tho minimum. From November to December 
there is, with one or two’ execptions, a fall both in maxima and 
minima. The readings in Series A show May to be the hottest 
month, the thermometer giving a meav average temperature of 
87° 4’, and at the same time the highest maximum average of 91° 6’. 
Series B also shows the highest mean temperature for May (86° 15’); 
but the average maxrmum was exceeded by that of November, 
(92° 6’),in 1877. This high temperature in November was abnormal, 
and is accounted for by the deficiency of the rainfall of that year. 
‘The subjoined table! gives the results of the thermometer readings 
at the civil hospital of Dapoli for the years 1871 to 1877 inclusive. 
From this it will be scen that the mean annual temperature of 
Dapoli is rather moro than five degrees lower than that of Ratnagiri, 
76° 27’ as compared with 81°45’ and 81° 66’ shewn by the Ratnagiri 
observations, and that the averago maxima and minima are | also 
uniformly lowor for each mouth in the year. According tq Mr. 
Chambers the annual mean is 78° 4’, and the range between greatest 
and least monthly means 9° 5’. 


} Prepared by A. Pollard, Esquire, Honorary Surgeon, Dapoli, 
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Thermometer readings at the Civil Hoapital, Ddpoli, 1871-1877. 


Jdungary. February. April. June. 


May. 


YEAR, eae ieee 

Mh pe, Min. Min. | Max. | Min. | Max. 
pei he cn 

TST ei, ae we OE 32 65 

fy? a rr rer i a 32 BY 

1873 on veep 68 79 Gk 

1874 aes os aa) 08 795 | 646 

WB ea PAT | 6 


Maximum.) .. Bred... 
Avorage {namo Hess] ou. | 6s 
Nee we myer ed [tema 
Average range ae 10°38 15 ey 10 


Mean temporature ... 86-46: 80 
July. August, “| September, October. | November. | December. 


.| Min. | Max..| Min. | Max. | Min. | Max, 


Year. SS 
ay , “Leeuw, | Max. | Min, 


87. see A | 88 73 | 8% | 7 | 85 | 66 | 84 
Wear ae ae 30 66 | 82 86 84 66 | 83 
We ee TAY TOS 72 | 82 | o95| sz | 67 | 815 
1%% owe EB 73 | 726 | 875 | 80 | 6B 
WI. ETB} 7B 72 | go | 7 | Bt | 87 | 986 
1878, ae TA BL 67 | 8& | 67 {| 84 | 6O | 88 
WR, ae | 8B. 72 | 82 | 67 | 85 | 68 } 33 

Pre eee Ca Fea eee |e) (amano (Neate HERE Pn 
Maximum |... | 80°07) .. | 789 fos. ve | BEB Tw, 3}. | 817 
average { Maina iy oe OO Oe 2 5 ot 2 
= Dae meee pened |e agate cemypanetaed |Simetenyenenned |Leinmnyetied |e nnyenetl 
Averagierango | 4°87 “T 6 1k 118 18 
Moan tadmperature {77-4 785 16°8 76-2 76°8 187 


decane ee RAPER iB 
Mean. aunnal temperature 78° 27/, 


Thie annexc«t statement gives the result of the meteorological 
obsertvations iu: the sea coast town of Vengurla in the extreme south 
of the distric’ during the year 1857 :— 

Vengurla Meteorological Return, 185%. 


Mean Mee Mean | Mean aa de Wind, Daya 

RH. Pen per-} Daily tux! ini- moi ee cane 

mm acure, | Range. | mlm, Direction, Force, shine 

ese eee ee 
Inches. 
January sep SR | tease | 9939 | 7112 | 9009] | NUE. & W. ...| Moderate...) 31 
Pobrneve | Ta | 100 | 84-31 | 78°07 95°53 8 N.E. at6a.m,, Do. ,..{ 28 
. and W, ati 
PDO D 
Ch vss is 74°22 9755 “ - ” 0. wf 32 
ee as . yoas | orig} | NW.&W,.../ Calm 1) 80 
5 en re 8154 9716 | 182 |NW.& SW...) Stormy ...[ 23 
Jone aay 17-40 85:80 | 8489 /8.W.&SS.W..) Do wt ou, 
duly oa. ave 74°80 80°25 46-49 Do. A Da ee een 
August), +. 76°01 } 83:00} 25°92 Do. | Bo. uf 20 
September .., 75-96 8112 4°87 | West&W.8.W.| Do. we} 16 
October: os 79°25 84:93 B46 | Westerly ...) Do. ...) 19 
November... 7640 85:18 ‘25 | Easterly end} Freah ie) 27 
Westerly. 

7461 84-41 NEB, & W. ..| Do. wf 8L 


December...) 35°23 


ee 
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After the close of the south-west monsoon, north-westerly breezes 
prevail throughout the remainder of the year, blowing with more 
force and regularity during the hot months of March, April, and the 
first half of May, and tempering the greater heat of this period of 
the year, On the coast and inland, as far as the cool sea breezes 
penetrate, the hot scason is perhaps the most agreeable, and at the 
same time tho healthiest scason of the year. The breeze usually 
springs up from ninc to ten in the morning and lulls shortly after 
sunset. The nights are still, but seldom oppressive, and the little wind 
that blows is a land breeze. The mornings until the sea breeze sets 
in are the hottest and most trying time of the day. At a distance of 
fifteen or more miles from tho sea, greater extremes of heat and cold 
are experienced, and during March, April and May, both days 
and nights are oppressive. At Chiplun, Khed, or Sangameshvar, 
the thermometer during the hot season will shew 105° at noon for 
days and sometimes weeks together, and the wind is both hot and 
moist. In the tract of country at the foot.of the Sahyddri range the 
heat is still greater during the hot weather, boig intensified, as the 
natives assert, by the rofvactiou of the trap rocks at the summits of 
the hills. Dapoliis generally considered the healthiest station in 
the district, its equable temperature, excellent drinking water, 
and the fine open plain ov which it stands specially fitting it for 
a military cantonment, and a rosidenee for Huropeans all the year 
round. On the other hand, tho Mandangad or Bankot portion of né 
Dapoli sub-division, owing to the prevalence of fever, is perhaps 
the least healthy part of the district..The rest of the collectorate 
including all the south, which is comparatively hotter than the north, 
is geverally healthy though enervating and relaxing. 

The climate may bo considered favourable for recovery from 
miasmatic fever even of long standing, and perhaps for rheumatism 
when tho constitution is unimpaired, favourable for those whose 
livers suffer from tho dry heat of tho Deccan, unfavourabe for 
constitutional debility, nervous affections, chronic dyspepsia, and all 
complaints requiring a light and bracing atmosphere; fatal in the 
monsvon to those subject to bowel complaint. Children thrive well 
and appear for the most part plump and lively; yet new-comerg 
from a dry climate are apt to sulfor from boils. 


CHAPTER II 
PRODUCTION. 
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Accorptnc: to a legend, the truth of which the presence of quartz 
makes not in probable, gold used to be found near Phonda at the 
foot of the Siuhyddri hills. In the south very pure specular iron is 
in small quantities associated with the quartz rock. And all the 
laterite of th» district is charged with iron? though in too small a 
proportion to ‘make it worth smelting, Near Mélvan iron ore 
is found, not far nnder ground, in detached masses on the tops 
of hills, its ;resence bemg marked by small! ferruginous surface 
fragments. Tho ore is massive and compact; outside it is 
brown or reidish brown and inside steel grey and glimmering; it 
is brittle, anid of a yellowish brown. The fragments are sharp, the 
fracture flat coachoidal, and tho.specific gravity 3°32. Before the 
blow pipe it yislds a dark -bluo shining enamel. Tis constituents 
are wator, bl:wk oxido and peroxide of iron, alumna, silica, and a 
traco of imngancse and magnesia. It contains a steel grey 
lamellar powiler difficult of solution both in nitric and muriatic 
acid.’ There are sevoral veins close to the mémlatdar’s office at 
Malvan, three cf them showing on the surface, These, it seems 
probable, must, at somo distance below, be at least as rich as on 
the surfacc, aud this bolicf is strengthened by observing the 
immonso bi :2ks of qnartz rock jutting into the sea, which both in 
their horiz:1.tal and vertical fractures, seem to be joined by iron 
rusted awn; under the continued action of salt water. One man 
and boy, with pickaxo and crowbar, could in_ one day raise 400 
pounds of ocd ore from the surface veins. In former times tho 
MAlvan mines and those at Gothna, a village above the Sahyédri 
hills, were n1uch worked. In 1844 the smolting of iron was carried 
on at Masura, Kaldvali, Varangaon, and several other villages, 
with in mst cases, four smelting furnaces in each village. To 
extract the iron the ore was left in the sun for a weck or two and 


1 Except the mineral, forest, and fish sections, this chapter is the work of 
Mr. G. W, Vilal, C8, 

2In 1873 while digging a wellin the jail garden at Ratndgiri large iron stone 
-noduleg in the forin of hollow shells containing scorie were found diffused through 
the laterite. And tnough wells near had no metallic flavour, the water of this wall 
was 80 strongly impreguated with iron, both in the gorrous and forric statcs, that the 
smallest adlition of nayent threw down copious precipitates of Prussian and 
Turnar’s blue. C, Joynt, M.D. 

* Ageistant Chemical Analyser to Government ; Jour. Bom, As, Soc, 1, 435, 
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was then made brittle by roasting and powdered. The furnace was 
round, three feet high, and narrowed from 1} feet below to one 
foot above. In this about sixteen pounds of fine powdered 
charcoal were laid, and on the charcoal cinders and charred wood 
were piled, and the whole lighted. When blown into a mass of fire, 
about one pound weight of the powdered ore mixed in water with an 
equal quantity of powdered charcoal was thrown in, and this was 
repeated at intervals till after about three hours smelting a mass 
of iron about ten pounds in weight, was formed in the bottom of the 
furnace. ‘This, dragged out by a pair of large pincors, was placed 
onan anvil, and beaten by heavy hammers. The smelting was 
generally repeated twice a day in the morning and in the evening, 
the outturn of each smelting being worth about a shilling, half of 
which went to the bellowsman. Though the process was known to 
the cultivating classes they never practised it, and it was left as a 
monopoly to a wandering class known as Dhavdas.! In tho 
smelting large quantities of fuel were used, andin 1844 partly from 
the increasing dearness of fuel and partly from the fall im the price 
of iron, it was made only in-small,quantitics. Formerly the yearly 
outiurn was worth about £200 (Rs,2000). In 1855 a Mineral 
Viewer sent to examine the Malvan and Sévantvadi mines reported 
that superior iron could be obtained, but from the want of coal the 
quantity would always be small. It would never mect the demand 
for railway bars though it might supply a superior iron for general 
Satan. The local manufacture is said to have now almost entirely 
ceased. 


At cortain deptns are occasionally found remains of trees 
changed or changing into a.kind of coal] in which is imbedded a 
large quantity of crystallized pyrites. Some of the seeds of the 
trees occur separately with similar crystals imbedded in their centres, 


Below the laterite crust appear in some places, as in the Ramgad 
district, immense veins of tale associated with and running into 
quartz rock. This, made into cooking pots and dishes, is sold in 
small quantities, the vesscls being valuable to chemists as they can 
stand the most intense heat. 


The ® stones used for building purposes are bluo basalt or trap and 
laterite. A soft description of sand stone is found near the sea 
shore, but it is only fit for use in works of an inferior class. This 
stone is cut into oblong blocks of a small size, and walls, built of 
this material with a coping of a harder kind of stone, have a neat 
appearance. Trap stone is found in most parts of the district, but it 
varies much in quality and a good deal of it is unfit for building 
purposes. ‘The best quality is hard, of a light colour, breaking with 
a clean fracture, and ringing when struck with a hammer. The 
black stone of which the old fort at Harnai is built, is soft and 
the ramparts are now fast crumbling away. Trapstone work of a 
common class can be executed cheaply, but good cutstone work, for 


ep tr 


? Jour, Bom, As. Soe. 1, 436. 
3 Contributed by C, Brereton, Esquire, C.E,, Executive Engineer, 
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which carefully dressed stones are required, is expensive, as, for 
this class of work, masons have, as a rule, to be brought from the 
Decean. ‘he cost of quarrying trapstone varies from 10s. to £1 12s. 
(Rs. 5-16) the 100 enbic fect, according to the size of stone and 
class of work reyuired, Laterito, the stone most in use, is a clay- 
stone impregrated with iron in the form of red and yellow ochres 
with a perforated and cellular structure. It is easy to work, but care 
is required in ihe choice of stone as the inferior sorts decay rapidly 
when exposed to the weather. The masons, who work in laterite, 
called kokirs, sro mostly native Christians from Goa. Laterite 
stone cost at the quarry from 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5) the 100 eubiec 
feet. It may be obtained of almost any size. The rate for the 
ret sort of lutesiso masonry work is £2 10s. (Rs. 25) the 100 cubic 
eet. 


In making und repairing roads two kinds of metal are used, trap 
and laterite. ‘l'ho former costs 10s, (Rs. 5), and the latter from 
4s, to 6s. (Rs. 2 - 3) the 100 cubic feet. 


Sand or gravel ofa good quality is found in the beds of most 
streams and rivers. ‘The rates vary from 3s. to 7s. (Rs. 14 -3}) the 
hundred cubi: feet. ‘Tho metallic sand, used instead of blotting 
paper for dry ny ink, is found at the mouths of several of the rivers, 
A superior kind of red clay for the manufacture of butter-pots, 
bowls, and witer jars is found at Mélvan. 


The lime n goncral use is made from calcined cockle shells. 
There is an inoxhaustible quarry of these shells in the bed of the 
Ratnagiri cresk noar the village of Juva, about two miles from 
Ratnagiri. ‘i'his quarry supplies the whole district with lime, which, 
according to iuality, in Ratnagiri costs from £1 48, to £1 10s. 
(Rs. 12-15) the 100 cubie feet, Shell lime possesses but little 
cementing puperties and only answers when used with laterite 
stone, Unless mixed with portland cement it is not fit for use in 
high class trap masonry. Lime stone is found at Chuna Kolvan 
in Rajapur and in the Sélva hillin Devgad. The stone found at 
Sélva is of a superior description and yields when burnt a large 
percentage vo! lime, but owing to the isolated situation of the quarry 
the lime is se costly that itis cheapor to get lime from Bombay 
which costs delivered at Ratndgiri £2 16s, (Rs. 28) the 100 cubic 
feet. 


Good brick-earth is found in several parts of the district. The 
best at the village of Patgaon in Sangameshvar. Burnt bricks 
are made at ‘<hed and Chiplun and are suitable for rough work. 
The usual price is 14s. (Rs. 7) the thousand. The rate for tiles 
varies from Us. to 7s. (Rs. 3-34) the thousand. Ridge tiles cost 
4s. (Rs. 2) the hundred. 


SECTION I2.—FORESTS AND TREES. 


Tn 1756, when Fort Victoria was captured by the British, most of 
the tributary ravines and water-courses of the lower reaches of the 
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Bénkot creek were clothed with fine teak.! Curved teak logs known 
and highly prized as ‘ Bankot knees’ were largely exported to Bombay, 
and itis probable that the ribs and framework of most of the fine 
oldships ofthe Indian Navy came from Baénkotand its ncoighbourhood. 
Gradually all forest on the borders of the Savitri and Vashishti 
rivers was felled, used in ship building on the croeks, or removed 
to the Bombay yards. At the same time, Arab traders were 
carrying to Zanzibar the best timber along the Ratnégiri and 
Muchkundi rivers. The Mardthas had large ship-building yards at 
Malvan and Vijaydurg. But while they consumed much fine timber, 
the rnlers thought for the future and took steps to preserve the supply. 
The only valuable teak reserve now left in the south Konkan, ‘ Bandh 
tivra’ in the Dépoli sub-division, and the Mhén, Dhémépur, and 
Pendur forests at Mélvan were sown by Kénhoji Angria about 1680, 
and in all their territories his successors stringently enforced forest 
conservancy. Half-way between Bankot and Rajaépur, too far from 
Réjépur and with trade insufficient to attract the Arab ships, the 
lands along the south banks of the Shastri river and its tributary the 
Bav were covered with fine forest, mostly teak, much ofitofalarge size. 
About the beginning of the presont contury the district was richly 
wooded, ‘This was mostly brushwood, but on the slopes and spurs 
of the Sahy4dris, on the undulating red soil strip that rans midway 
between the Sahyadri range and the sea, and on the banks of many 
streams, rivers, and cestuarics, there was abundance of ain, kinjal, and 
teak of no great size but hard and lasting, much valued for ship building. 
At this time the district was thinly peopled, and except round the 
hill forts, cultivation was scarcely possible, The Peshwa Bajirév, and 
after the transfer of the district (1818), the British Government 
imported and settled labourers; tillage gradually spread, fire and 
the axe cleared largo tracts of dense scrub and even of fine timber, 
and areas nearly as large agai) were gradually laid bare to supply 
wood ashes to enrich the new fields. The Mardétha Government 
always cared for its trees and forests. ‘Though allowed to supply their 
own wants, the people seem to have hoen prevented from selling or 
exportingtimber. For sometime the British Government maintaimed 
the old restrictions; but about 1829, on the suggestion of the Collector 
Mr. Dunlop, the forests were, for the most part, placed at the disposal 
of the people. The land-holders, it was thought, would regard the 
forests as among their best resources, use them thriftily, and husband 
them with care. But with almost all, the grant was considered a 
charter for unlicensed, unlimited, and unguarded wood-cutting. 
The nearness, and tho ease and cheapness of the sea carriage to 
Bombay tempted the people to busy themselves in felling, entting, 
and carrying timber. Untold quantities of Ratndégiri wood were, 
year after year, sent to Bombay. The forests on the south banks 
of the Shastri and Bav rivers had, until Mr. Dunlop’s proclamation, 
stood almost uninjured. After the proclamation, the land-holders 


1 Hové (December 1788) mentions that the hills on both sides near Fort Victoria 
were overgrown with high teakwood trees almost to the marshes, In another place 
he says (194) the country is one wood. Atthe same tim? further up, near the town 
of Mahdad the hills were totally destitute of verdure (193). Bom, Gov. Sel, XVI. Forbes 
(1771) speaks of the western hills near Fort Victoria as bleak and barren. Oriental 
Memoirs, I, 190. 
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sold the standin: timber as fast as they could find buyers, and fleets 
were built of the Jargest native craft.) The result is that for the 
present the Ratnigiri forests are almost destroyed. 


The present trcw-covored area, nearly 100,000acresoraboutfour per 
cent of the whole district, may be divided into four parts: Govern- 
ment reserves, p ivate forests, cocoanut gardens, and village groves. 
The principal Givernment reserves are: Bandhtivra in the Dépoli 
sub-division; Valibelddr and Mahipatgad in the Khed sub-division; 
Vishélgad in the Rajapur sub-division ; and Mhén, Dhamapur, and 
Pendur in the M:ilvan sub-division. The private forests, some of 
them exceeding!:; well-cared for, varying from one-half to 500 acres 
belong to 434 persons in 162 villages. The cocoanut groves fringe 
the sea coast an‘. the shores of all estuaries ; they aro very dense and 
increase in arew wvery year. As regards the village groves of the 
1887 district villiges, scarcely one has not mango, oil-nut,’ and jack 
trees in profusion. Each division, vdda, of the village, Brahman, 
Mhér, or Chémt-tuir, nestles in the shade of its fruit trees, while 
the nooks and ravines are often covered with thick clumps of wild 
fig,’ banian, and other large forest trees. Tho following statement 
shows in detail tho distribution of the tree-covered area of the 
district :-— 

Ratndgint Tree-Covercd Arca, 1878, 


. Village 
Vil- | Government Private Cocoanut anit 
SUB-DIVISION. | lngca.| reserved. ribalyed. graves, ee Total Area. 
! Acres, Acres, | Acres. que 
Dépoll on toe oo 250 2758 2 12,600 18,740 fk 
Khed “ae ae oi U7 2488 6 10,690 | 10% 
Chiplun , ue 18 856 12,978 | 173 
Rangamesahvar.., wp 185 112 7B6T 6 
Ratnagiri .,, te 2 LB Pre 9077 | 84 
Rajapur .. vas . 212 20388 13,647 16 
Devgad ves ae wt 185 vee 17,536 | 84 
Malvan and Vengurla 78 2042 9314 | 20 
Potal ... 387 | 11,248 99,952 | 323 


ee 


The area. of village plantations is only » rough estimate, 


So far the forest, denudation seems not to have affected the rain- 
fall, nor has it s) impaired the timber rosources as to raise the fear 
‘that the district, will suffer from want of good and choap building 
material, whothcr for native coasting craft or for houses, For the 
smaller craft the local supply suffices, and for larger boats good and 
cheap timber can bea easily brought from the Malabdr coast. The 
abundance of cocoanut leaf mats and bamboos, makes the demand 
for house timber small. It is easily supplied on the spot. In 
‘one respect the loss of so much forest has harmed the district. 


pg 


About twenty years ago, Mr. Crawford found several of these ship-owners in a 
flourishing conditioi. One of them had no less than thirty-one shibdds, the largest 
ee craft ranging from 275 tons (1100 khandis) burthen downwards, built on the 

tri. 

® Undi or undini, Calophyllum inophyllum. 

3 Ficus retusa, ne ndruk. 
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Their sources and upper courses stripped of trees, the torrents 
swoep away large quantities of soil, and this settling in the still tidal 
basins is filling the beds of the navigable rivers. The Savitri, 
along whose banks the denudation is complete, has suffered most. 
The Vashishti, whose banks and adjoining ravines aro also bare, 
has become impassable for large craft, four miles lower than in 
former days. Ou the Shastri river, Sangameshvar where not thirty 
years ago the largest native vesscls could load and unload, is now 
six miles from the nearest navigable point. In like manner, the 
Muchkundi, Réjipur, and Vijaydurg rivors have silted for miles 
below the once large ports of Rajapur and Kharepétan. 


The measures proposed by tho Collector Mr. Crawford, in 
November 1878, for forest conservancy and extension, wero the 
increase of the present, and the creation ofnew Government reserves; 
the encouragement of land-holders willing to establish or oxtend 
private forosis; and the reassertion of Government rights more or 
less abandoned in tho past ten years.1 As regards khoti villages, 
the scheme approved by Governmeut for the extension of forest 
reserves is as follows: whorethe Khot-or hereditary farmer of tho 
village rovenucs is propared fo hand over assossed lands suitable for 
forests, Government on their part agree to remit the assessment 
and to pay to the Khot ono-third of the value of the forest produco 
when sold from time to timo,* 


From an economic point of view the cocoanut palm, Cocos nucifera, 
is by far the most important tree in the district. It replaces the brab 
or palmyra, Borassus flabclliformis, and the wild date troe, Phoenix 
sylvestris, which aro so plentiful im the northern Konkan. The 
cocoannt gardens aro with few exceptions situated on the sea 
coast, on beds of sandy deposit or of silt brought down by the 
rivers, The soil of the river silt being much richer, the gardens 
are proportionally moro valuable. As a rule, trees owned by 
Bréhmans and Maréthés are kept for fruit only, while those 
held by Bhandéris are tapped for their juice or toddy. But many 
Bréhmans who will not themselves engage in the tapping or liquor- 
trade, have no seruple about letting their trees to Bhandaris for this 
purpose. From the earliest times cocoanut trees have, under one 
form or anothor been subjected to special cesses, a distinction being 
always made betweon troes reserved for fruit and trees kept for 
tappmg. In the former case the individual trees were occasionally 
taxed; but more ofton the land itself was, without reference to 
the number of troos standing on it, assessed at high and special 
rates. A special cess was under the Peshwé’s rule, levied on every 
tree tapped for liquor, bhanddér-mdad, and the right to collect this 
cess was, under the name of hatekwmiri, farmed in the Mélvan and 
part of the present Devgad sub-divisions, and elsewhere collected 
direct by the stato. Tho maximum leviable rate was in Mélvan 
and Devgad 24d. (1 a. 8 p.) a month, or 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1}) a year on 


Forest details are compiled from Mr. Crawford’s Report, 2861, dated 21st November 
1878 and from H, E, the Governor’s Minute dated 3lst July 1878. 
2 Bom. Gov, Res, 4884 of 1879. 
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each tree tapped. Under the new system a special license is 
granted to tap trees, at a fixed rate for each tree, and under certain 
conditions as to the number of trees included in the license. The 
licensees are allowed to sell toddy by retail at the foot of the 
tree, but not to discil, the latter privdege being vested exclusively 
in the licensed shopkeepers for the sale of country spirits. The 
total area of land under cocoanut cultivation is 7394 acres. The exact 
number of cocciuimit, trees in the district cannot be stated with 
accuracy. But counting 100 trees for each acre of garden land, 
which is an extrou estimate, an approximate total of 789,400 trees 
is reached. Thc following table shows in the settled sub-divisions 
the number of tres for which tapping licenses were granted for the 
five years endin» 1§76-77 :— 


teteagivi Liquor-Viellding Prees, 1872-1877. 


TRUES LICENSED TO BH TAPPED, 

Sup cn te8, encanta eee) saan SARGERREERETT OneEEnInneE 

| 1872-73, | 1873-74, | 1874-75, | 1875-76. 1876-77. 

o eepen tale, ute Sheets endl a he oS [aaeeeaenee ee 
Ratnaght wal pes fame faites | eos | 299 
Chiptun “omar | Base to éa7s | sony | 845g 
Khed aes 3 a1 40 48 7 
Dépoli “!'l yg arab 40338 | t0,e74 | 10,500 | sor3 
Total...) 27517 | 28,170} 29,013 | 21,712 | 18,8387 

RRS re SRI 


Toddy-yiel.laig trees let at from 2s. to 6s. (Rs, 1438) a year, the 
yield varying jor each tree from thirty-five to sixty-four imperial 
gallons (8-!) mans). Ordinarily, threo kinds of palm spirits are 
manufacturer., called respectively rési, phul or dharti, and phéni, 
rast being the weakest and phéxi the strongest spirit. In some 
places a still ssronger spirityealledsdurdsi is manufactured. The 
strength of these spirits probably varies greatly m different parts of 
the district! The average wholesale rates at which the farmers buy 
stock from the munufacturers are for the imperial gallon, tddi 23d. 
(La. 10 p.). rist 33d. (5 as. 7 p.), phul ls. 1dd..(8 as. 9 p.), phéni 
Qs. 6Fd. (Mls. 1-4-6), and duwvdst 4s. O$d. (Rs. 2-6-4). Retail 
prices vary considerably according to locality. In Ratnégiri the 


prices formerly fixed by rogulation were Is. 11 fd. (15 as. 10 p.) the 


gallon for wis?, 2s, 4d. (Rs. 1-2-8) for phul, and 4s, 3$d. (Ry. 2-2-6) 
for phéni. Mocently, fixed wholesale and retail prices have been 
abolished, and tac farmers permitted to arrange their own terms 
with the Phandaris on the one hand, and their customers on the 
other. Iv the villages and landing places on the coast, where 
toddy, both sweet and naturally fermented, is easily procurable in 
every Bhandiri's garden, the consumption is comparatively much 


larger than that of distilled spirits, But in the mland districts, 


where, owing to the distance from the trees the importation of 


1 Three samples of toddy spirits from Ratnagiri priced respectively 4 annas 14 
pies (74e.), 2 anno 7 pies (4d.), and 1 anna 11 pies (3d.) i reputed quart bottle 
were found by analysis to be 25°2, 60:1, and 69-7 degrees below proof. Report of the 
Chemical .Analyser to Government, 1878-79, 27. 
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sweet juice is next to impossible, fermentation setting in within 
twenty hours of its extraction, no fresh and but littl: fermented 
toddy is consumed. 


The spirits are distilled in private stills, hcensed to be kept at 
certain Bhandaris’ houses under fixed conditions, as required in 
proportion to the number of trees licensed to ‘be tapped in the 
vicinity. One still is usually allowed for every hundred trees, and 
the still-pot is limited to a capacity of twenty gallons (5 mans). The 
following estimate shews roughly the profits derived from cocoanut 
cultivation, the trees being kept for fruit only, and being grown on 
the best coast garden, dyart béyiyat, land. The calculation gives 
for each tree a net yearly profit of 2s. 43d. (Rs. 1-3-0).! The profits 
from the inland gardens, dongri bugdyat, are much less. The returns 
from tapped trees cannot be estimated with any accuracy, but they 
may safely be assumed to be considerably higher. A cocoanut tree 
as a rule yields no return either im fruit or juice for the first eight or 
ten years, though under exceptional circumstances trees occasionally 
bear in their sixth year. ‘The trees hive for seventy or eighty years, 
but do not generally bear fruit for morethan sixty years. Tf tapped 
they become unproductive inuch sooner. 


The only other liquor-yielding palm found in the district is the 
rdimid or surmad, Caryotw urens, lt is geverally distributed, but 
is tapped only in the Daépoli sub-division, where are several scattered 
plantations. These trees are Government property, and their 
number is 2692. The right to tap them and sell the juice in its 
sweet state at the plantations, 1s yearly put up to auction. 


The following is a list of tho principal timber trees found in the 
district :— 
Teak, sdgvan, Tectona grandis, grows in suitable localities on 
the slopes of hills, but seldom attains any size, the trees 
being principally useful for rafters. It is plentiful in the 


' The details are: average yearly produce of 100 cocoanut trees ; 8000 cocoanuts 
at 8s. (Res. 4) the 100, £32 (Rs, 320); 800 serwt of fibre at 6 pies a ser £2-10 (Ra. 25) 3 
800 palin leaves, jhdmps, at 3 pies a leaf, £1-5 (Rs. 12-8) ; firewood £1(Ks, 10). Total 
£36-15 (Rs, 367-8). Average yearly oxpenditure incurred on a garden containing 100 
trees, Wages of a labourer for eight months in the year to water 50 trees a day on 
alternate days at 10s, (Re. 5) a month, £41Rs. 40); yearly charge to cover original 
cost of a masonry well £30 (Rs. 300) and estimated to last 50 years, say 12s. (Rs. 6); 
yearly charge to cover original cost of a masonry duct, £2-10 (Rs. 25) to last 50 
years, ls. (8 as.); annual charge for fencing garden, 12s. 6d. (Re. 6-4); Government 
assessment on one acre of garden land including local fund cess, say £1-12 (Res. 16); 
yearly cost of watering 100 trees, by water-lift worked by a single bullock, ropes 4s. 
9d. (Rs. 2-6); 200 earthen pots 2s, (Rs. 1); sticks to fasten the pots to the rope ls, 
(8 as.) ; yearly charge for bean for the water wheel costing 10s. (Rs. 5), and lasting 
five yar, say 2s. (Ra. 1); other timber 2s, (Rs. 1}; keep of bullock £1 (Rs, 10); 
yearly charge for a pair of. cogged wheels costing 10s. (Rs. 5), and lasting 10 years 
1s. (8 as.) 5 yearly charge on outlay of £2 (Rs. 20) for bullock, to work for 10 years, 
4s. (Rs. 2); yearly charge on outlay of £2 (Rs, 20) for two teak posts to last 10 years, 
4s, (Rs, 2); contingencies 2s. €Rs, 1); total £2 2s. 9d. (Rs, 21-6), Yearly interest at 
6 per cent on a capital of £200 (Rs. 2000) invested in land £16 (Rs. 160); grand total 
£25 3d, (Rs. 250-2). 


} This ser is 28 rupecs weight, or about ths of a pound, 
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Dapoli sub-division where there are some flourishing reserves, Chapter II. 

and scarce in Khed and elsewhere throughout the district.  p.yangy 

Blackwood, shisav, Dalbergia sissoo, sparingly distributed, is of nocnetian: 
’ ? 8 , Sparingty Cs ed, 

small size ind crooked growth. Ain, Terminalia tomentosa, or Trees. 

Pentaptera coriacea, grows plentifully in the Khed sub-division Timber Trees. 

and elsewtire. Kinjal, Vorminalia paniculata, is also plentiful, 

and like the «ain much ved for plough handles, Khaz, Acacia 

catechu, is common. Catechu, kit, extracted from the heart 

wood of this tree used to be the source of a small revenue to 

Governinen, ard of cmploymens to the abusivinal tribe of 

Kétkaris, who derive tieir name from the occupation. Nana, 

Lagerstra’ ria lencoolata, is common, Tuman, Lagerstreemia 

regina, common and generally distributed near the coast, but 

not found it inland, yields good timber. Its rich lilac flowers 

make it. eonspicuous object during the hot season, Aasdna, 

Briedclia c:tusa or spinosa, generally distributed, is a valuable 

timber tree. edu, Nauclea or Adina cordifolia, common on 

the coast is of large size, the wood rather soft. <Arjun, 

Nerminalia oy Pentaptcra arjuna, the white ain, common near 

streams and riversy grows 40 a svery large size. Babkil, 

Mimusops . nai, found inostly asa cultivated tree, is preserved 

chiefly for its strong smelling flowers which are used for garlands. 

Kumbha, \':.cova arborea, is common, of small sizo and gonerally 

crooked. Murambel, Olea dioica, 1s common on the slopes of 

the Sahy:i ici hills. Dher/i, ‘Thespesia populnea, grows freely 

near tho sv coast. Tho Bubiil, Acacia arabiea, is not found 

within the limits of the district, and every attempt to introduce 

it has faile 1. Bamboos, Bambusa vulgaris and Dendrocalamus 

strictus, are cultivated with groat success, and the Casuarina, 

suru, Casuarina oquisetifolia, has been found to thrive well in 

the Dapoli -wd-division.’ The sand hills on the coast would 

make exccliont casuarma groves. 


The commonest Fruit Trees are mango, dmba, Mangifora indica, Fruit Treea 
which grovs luxuriantly everywhere, and is in Ratnagiri, 
Dépoli,and Béakot, highly cultivated by grafts. Jack, phanas, 
Artocarpus sntegritolia, is found with the mango in every village 
homestead throughout the district. It is carefully cultivated 
everywhere and attains a large size. Dr. Gibson mentions 
that he has scen in the old forts at Suvarndurg and Ratnagiri 
jackwood p:llars four feet in diameter. Undi, Calophyllum 
inophyllum, is common on the coast, and valuable on account of 
the bittor «i! extsacted from the seeds. The trunks of this tree 
are scoope!. oat; into canoes. ‘The Indian Mangosteen, ratambt 
or hokam, (ierciaca purpurea, generally distributed yields the 
vegetable concrete oil sold as Kokam. ‘This oil is used in the 
southern <istricts as a substitute for butter. The dried 
acid fruit is also used in cookery and’ with the addition of 
syrup and water makes a palatable cooling drink. In_ the 

Sollector’s vardcn at Ratnégiri some treos, gaid to have been 
grafted frou plants brought from the Straits, yicld delicious 
fruit just ike she imported mangosteen. Cashewnut tree, 
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kdju,! Anacardium occidentale, grows plentifully especially in 
the southern sub-division. The fruitis eaten, and the astringent 
juice is used by native workmen as a flux for soldering metals, 
Tamarind, chinch, Tamarindus indica, is common about village 
sites. The Black Plum, jémbul, Eugenia jambolana, is common 
everywhere. Wood apple, kaventhi, Feronia elephantum, is 
generally distributed. Beheda, Terminalia belerica, is common. 
Bibva, Semecarpus anacardium, the marking nut tree and the 
Jujube tree, bor, Zizyphus jujuba, are common everywhere both 
ou the coast and inland. The Gallnut tree, hirda, Terminalia 
chebula, grows well. The galls are used for dyeing, but in 
this district seldom for ink making. The bark is used for 
tanning, A’vli, Phyllanthus emblica, and Soapnut, ritha or 
ringt, Sapindus laurifolius, are also found throughout the district. 
Of the above trees the wood of the jack and the tamarind is used 
extensively as timber, while the scooped out trunks of the 
mango and the undi furnish serviccable canoes. 


The following trees are also more or less commonly cultivated in 
irrigated garden lands :— 


Cocoanut, néral mad, Cocos nucifora ; Betelnut, supdri or pophal, 
Areca catechu; Lime, limbu, Citrus acida; Guava, peru, 
Psidium pomiferum; Citron, mahdlungi, Citrus medica ; 
Plantain, kel, Musa sapientum; Pumelo or Shaddock, papnas, 
Citrus decumana ; Pine apple, ananas, Ananas sativus ; Bullock’s 
heart or Sweet Sop, rémphal, Anona reticulata; Custard apple, 
sittphal, Auona squamoga; Pomegranate, ddlimb, Punica 
granatum, 


Under the Peshwaé’s rule certain. fruit trees were subject toa cess, 
dast, varying in amount im different localities, This tax is still 
levied in those sub-divisions where the survey settlement has not 
been introduced, There has been no fresh enumeration of trees 
since the district caine under British rule, and in levying the cess 
no account is taken of increase or decrease in their number. 
Permission however is required before cutting down any tree subject 
to the cess. The particular trees taxed in khoti villages vary 
slightly in different parts of the district, The following list embraces 
all: Jack, Artocarpus integrifolia; rétambi, Garcinia purpurea ; 
undi, Calophyllum inophyllum; tamarind, Tamarindus indica ; 
cashew, Anacardium occidentale; cocoanut, Cocos nucifera; -and 
betelnut, Areca catechu. ‘The two last are subject to the cess only 
when grown on other than garden lands. In Government villages 
where the survey settloment has not been introduced a fee is levied 
on the produce of all trees bearing valuable or marketable produce. 
As an illustration of tho vory minute supervision exercised by the 
native revenue officers under the Peshwé’s rule, one or more 


1 The local vernacular name kdéju appears to be restricted to the Konkan. The 
tree is indigenous to the West Indies. It is probable that the Portuguese on ins 
introduction to the west coast of India, called it kdju, as a rendering of the Brazilian 
acajou, The French by a similar transliteration called it cashew. 
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banyan trees, Ficus indica, in the Ratndgiri sub-division, were 
subjected to the cvss on account of the number of undi, Calophyllam 
inophyllum, berries dropped beneath them by a colony of flying 
foxes, who had «ken np their quarters there. The banyan trees 
were in themselves valueless, but tho fortunate owner who thus 
secured a plenti’ul crop of oil bearing material, was not suffered to 
escape paying his fair share of the spoil to the state. An average 
betelnut tree will produce annually from two to three pounds of nuts, 
worth from 1s. tools. 6d. (8 to 12 annas). The produce of jack trees 
varies greatly, according to the soil and the trouble bestowed on their 
cultivation, Under vory favourable conditions a jack tree will produce 
as many as 400 jacks, but this is excoptional. As a rule it is 
found that tho tr-:s which produce the fewest jacks make up for 
the deficiency i narber by the increascd weight of the fruit. 
The average yeu ‘!y profit on each jack tree may be ostimated at 
about 4s. (Rs. 2). (Crafted mangoes aro by far the most profitable of 
all fruit trees. In i good scason a matured trce will yield a crop of 
from 800 to 1000 manyoes, which at 8s. (Rs. 4) a hundred, will sell 
for from £3 4s. to &4 (Rs. 32-40). Fruit from specially good grafts 
commands a covs:cerably higher price, Common mango trees 
yielding an equal weight of finit do not-return a yearly profit of 
more than 2s, (Rv. J). Tamarind trees, which arc comparatively poor 
in this district, yisld about half a hundredweight of fruit, worth 
about 1s, (8as.). A good cashewnut tree, Anacardium occidentale, 
will in Mélvan, where much trouble is taken in their cultivation, 
yield a yearly prolit of not less than 10s, (Rs. 5). Elsowhere tho profit 
does not exceed z's. ‘Ite. 1), The wndi, Calophyllum inophyllum, 
yields a crop of trait which will produce from 28 to 35 pounds of 
oil worth about (s. (Rs. 4)); while the wood apple, kavanthi, 
Feronia elephantam, produces I pounds of oil valued at 3s. 
(Rs. 13). A full sixed kokum tree, Garcinia purpurea, yields every 
year from ls. tu us. (8 as. to Reo. 1) worth of conercte oil. The 
yearly produce of 1 gallnut tree, hirda, is, if collected, worth about 
1s. (8 as.) ; and of a beheda, Terminalia belerica, the fruit of which 
is used medicin ily, about 8d. (2 as.) The dvli, Phyllanthus 
emblica, also yids about 3d. (2 as.) worth of fruit, which is 
dried and used | .t for medicine and food, Plantains return about 
6d. (4 as.) a tres. here are numerous other troes such as the bor, 
Zizyphus jujuba, whose fruit is picked and eaten, but not brought 
to market. 


Besides trecs slready enumerated, such as tho mango, the 
tamarind, and th» jack, there are many trees, useful chiefly for shade 
and ornament, to be found near villages and temples, and in 
roadside avenues. Among these are: 

The Banyan, rd, Ficus indica; the pimpal, Ficus religiosa ; the 
wild fig tree, wb, Ficus glomerata ; the bel, Aigle marmelos ; 
the ndndruk, Ficus retusa; the nim, Melia azadirachta ; the 
karanj, Pongamia glabra; the satvin, Alstonia scholaris ; the 
pangara, Brythrina indica; the silk cotton tree, shevari, Bombax 
malabaricum; avd the beautiful bastard teak tree, palas, Butea 
frondosa, 
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The supply of firewood throughout the district is obtained chiefly 
from the silk cotton tree, Bombax malabaricum; the pdngdra, 
Erythrina indica ; the kajra, Strychnos nux vomica; the bel, Aigle 
marmelos; the dvlt, Phyllanthus emblica; the chdpa, Michelia 
champaca; the karanj, Pongamia glabra; the satvin, Alstonia 
scholaris; the kandul, Sterculia urens ; and other trees and shrubs 
too numerous to mention. The ain and the kinjal, Terminalia 
tormentosa and paniculata, are the principal sources of the rab or 
ash manure used in agriculture throughout the district. Tho salt 
marshes also produce several species of mangroves which are sold 
from time to time on behalf of Government and are useful for 
firewood. 


SECTION III.— DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The live stock reared in the district are of very inferior breeds. 
The pasturage is, both inland and on the coast, poor and devoid of 
nutriment. No Indian millet, juvdri, Sorghum vulgare, is grown, 
and the straw of the ndchni, Eleusine corocana, is but a poor 
substitute. Except during the latter months of the rainy season, 
green fodder is not procurable, and hardli grass, Cynodon dactylon, 
is scarce and difficult to get=™The cattle are lean, ill-fed, and of 
stunted growth. Shecp imported fromthe grazing grounds above 
the Sahyddris very rapidly deteriorate, while horses, however well 
cared for, lose condition. Goats alone appear to thrive, but even 
they are of inferior breed and give but little milk. Buffaloes are of 
two breeds, the Jéfarabad and the country-bred, the former being 
held the more valuable and being scarce, Good milch buffaloes 
cannot be obtained, and if imported from the Deccan districts, give 
a reduced supply of milk. he average price of a country-bred 
she-buffalo is about £4 (Rs. 40) and ofa bull £2 10s. (Rs. 25), A 
few Jéfarabad cows are also kept here and there as well as the 
country breed. ‘he average price of country-bred bullocks is 
£2 (Rs. 20), and of cows £1, 10s.\(Rs. 15). Sheep are rarely 
kept, except near the larger towns, where there is a meat-eating 
population; and even where the consumption of mutton is 
considerable, sheep farming is an unprofitable speculation. Few 
if any sheep are bred in the district, the butchers’ stocks being 
replenished, as required, by importations from the Deccan.’ Sheep 
are kept by Musalman butchers only, and the mutton is eaten chiefly 


1 Probably no sheep would ever come down into the Konkan, but for the fact that the 
Dhangars reap a rich harvest from money paid to pen and graze their flocks on the 
best rice lands in the valleys. The young shoots, after the rice has been cut, afford 
poor pasturage, and the sheep droppings plentifully manure the ground before it is 

roken up by the plough, The Dhangar is usually paid in kind about 14 pounds 
(% a man) of rice in husk a night for every hundred sheep penned on the ground, 
The Dhangars bring ponies and bullocks with them to carry the grain thus amassed 
which they trade for cash and at the end of the season they have usually saved a good 
round sum in cash, with which and their flocks they retreat to the Deccan in the 
monsoon. In the northern sub-divisions, Chiplun and Khed, the Dhangar having come 
down by the Kumbfrli or other passes with large flocks, directly the rice lands are 
dry enough to bear a sheep's tread, graze their way along by Mahéd, Roha, Nagothna, 
Pen, Spr we and Thana tothe wholesale marts at the Bombay municipal slaughter 
houses at Bandora, where the whole flock is easily sold for a good price. Mr, A. T, 
Crawford, C. 8. 
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by such Maréthds and Musalméns as can afford to pay for the 
luxury. All castes except Brdéhmans, Shenvis, Jangams or Lingéyat 
priests, and Kasard oxcasionally eat shoep and goat’s flesh, though 
many will not do vo «penly; and the majority of the population 
are, except on grea. wid special occasions, too poor to purchase 
meat. The averag price of a full-crown shecp is about 8s. (Rs. 4). 
Goats are kept in every village throughont the district, and by all 
classes of the peopl. réhmans and Shenvis keep goats for milk 
only, while Marath:s, Kunbis, Musalmdns, Mahars, Dhangars and 
others keep them for tasatas well as milk. No care whatever is 
bestowed on the brewing of goats and they are permitted to graze, 
save where there are stunding crops, unrestrictedly over rice stubble 
and hill sides alike the latter notwithstanding their rocky and 
unpromising appearsave and scanty herbage, affording ample means 
of sustenance. H¢-: ass sell for 6s. (Rs. 3) and she-goats for about 
4s, (Rs. 2). As mi2it be expected, Ratnégiri is nota horse-breeding 
district, and very few lhorses are kept even by the more wealthy 
natives. Mxcept on the main lines of road, riding is nsually a slower 
mode of progression than walkimg,, Tho ragged paths from village 
to village, strewn with kiterite boulders, and platcanx of slippery 
sheet rock, are frequently impassable for horses, or at least so 
dificult and danger us to man and: beast, that the attempt is not 
worth while. The ugher Government officials, Mamlatdars, and 
others whose duty conycls them to travel from place to place, very 
rarely keep ponies, prercriing the greater ease and safety, and perhaps 
equal speed of the country doli, for which, from amongst the Kunbi 
class, bearers can Le easily procured in every village. The Kunbi 
bearers, long used to such work, carry the doli or pdalki on their 
heads by means of close bars attached to the main pole, and do not 
carry the pole on the shoulder, as is the custom of professional 
Hamdls. Although tl.cy do not attiin the speed and precision of 
the latter, they are ix idedly safer and less liable to slip in going 
over difficult places. Donkeys are rarely kept and the few that are 
found are mostly the property of vagrant tribes. There are no 
camels. 


The following sta .1aent shows the number of animals returned for 
each sub-division of the district for the year 1877-78 : 


Ratnagiri Stock Return, 1877-78. 


8) Bullock (we Tie She Horses, Mare, Foal saa 
UB- DIVISION. | B.ilocks, Ws | suFPaloes, | butEsloes, . ares, ‘oals. an 
Sheap. 
Malwan wf 22486 | 12 Foo 7582 3901 39 It 1 3946 
Devgad . | 86,813 11? 6563 59b0 37 18 i 7817 
Ra Avur wef 28,762 t4e0 8276 6550 29 9 i 993 
Ratnasirt ...| 19,483 13 2.9 2082 3658 38 6 hy 429% 
Sangémeshwar.| 10,652 Wess 1515 1909 40 5 aa 5715 
Chiplun a] 29,873 £0 67 5138 5503 52 12 1 6203 
Khed .. 0 ...f 16,270 12930 3527 3204 8 wes eh 2779 
Dépoll . | 22,489 Li Bed 3831 4478 53 4 1 6320 
Total ..,{ 186,648 | 154.583 33,468 35,243 | 206 4 8 46,055 


Except Brahmans, Sheavis, Parbhus, Lingdyats, Gujars, Bhatiés, 
Marvadis and Kasérs, all castes keep poultry. At the same time 
B 330—6 
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the presence of cocks and hens about a house is usually a sign of 
scanty means ; for the well-to-do invariably break up their poultry 
yard as soon as tbe profits derived from it are ho longer a matter 
of importance. Poultry are kept for profit only, and never for 
pleasure or ornament. ‘I'wo breeds of fowls are ordinarily met with, 
the Surat, and the country-breed, the former being greatly superior 
in size. The average price of a Surat cock is 2s. (Ro. 1) and of a 
hen ls. (8 as.) Country-bred cocks and hens are worth respectively 
about 1s. (8 as.) aud 6d. (4 as.) In a few large towns ducks are 
kept, but not to any extent. Geese, turkeys and guinea-fowls are 
seldom, if ever, seen, except near the houses of Turopean residents, 
They can, at very moderate prices, be bought from Goanese breeders, 
who from time to time visit the district with young stock, Asa 
consequence of the recent establishment of a regular thrice-a-week 
line of small steamers touching at all ports, agents from Bombay 
come and buy poultry and eggs tor the Bombay market, taking away 
from one port sometimes as many as three or four thousand eggs. 
These supplios are now daily advancing in value and they will soon 
range little below Bombay rates. 


SECTION IV. ~ WILD ANIMALS. 


The Ratndgiri distriet, with but few forests of any size, and 
most of these situated on the precipitous slopes of the Sahyédri 
range, is from the sportsman’s point of view, essentially a poor 
district, Large game such as Tiger, Sémbur and Bears are 
scarce and their haunts more or less inaccessible. To cbtain 
Bison the boundary of the ‘district must be overstepped. Parithers 
aro not uncommon, but little help im finding them van be expected 
from the villagers, who asa rule are, totally without experience or 
ambition in the matter. In the southern sub-division until about 
fifteen years avo, panthers used to be very common, and from their 
familiar way of frequenting villagesii pursuit of dogs, cais, and goats, 
were called village tigers, gamlt vaghs. Ono village from its great 
number of panthers was called Véghotan. Of late the villagers have 
exterminated panthers by firing the hill sides, where among the 
boulders the panthers had dens. Wild Boars are plentiful in suitable 
places; but from the nature of the ground, hunting them on horse- 
back is impossible. Similarly, though Hares, Jackals, and Foxes, 
inhabit the steep rocky hills, coursing is, if not an impossible, at 
least an unsatisfactory sport, dangerous alike to man, horse, and 
dog. ‘'T'wo species of Deer and Antelope are found, and these alone 
perhaps of all the four-footed game in the district repay pursuit. 

On the other hand, from a naturalist’s point of view, the district 
is-not without interest; several families such as the Rodents and 
the Cheiroptera are well represented, and afford a hitherto but 
imperfectly explored field. The following is a list of the principal 
animals found in the district, classified in the order given in Jerdon’s 
Mammals of India. 


Order—PRIMATES, 


Fam.—Swtavz. The Monkeys or Simiada are represented by 
(1) a species of Langur, probably Presbytis or Semnopithecus entellus, 
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ithe Hanwmdn or cnar, and (2) the little Macaque or Bonnet monkey, 
makad or kelte, Mscacus radiatus, The latter is readily distinguished 
from its various conpeners by a cap of long hair resting flat on the 
crown, This wig. whica is very frequently parted down the middle,. 
either by accidert, or perhaps throngh vanity, gives its possessor a 
very knowing and liiman appearance. Both species are plentiful 
‘and distributed urivarsally throughout tho district ; but the Langurs 
‘are perhaps more ifien seen, as they affect the neighbourhood of 
large villages and towns, while as a general rule the bonnet 
monkeys prefor ti. -v-lder forests and more secluded haunts, Both 
species aro cquall: mischievous when occasion offers. The natives 
rarely take any -tops to stop their deprodations or punish the 
marauders, prefer:uz with characteristic paticnce to submit to the 
‘removal of the ti... 9 thatch from the roots of their houses, and the 
plunder of their gardens and granaries. Occasionally, an old male 
Langur, who, by reuson of his gencral incompatibility of temper 
and tyrannical dis sosition, has, as a strong but necessary measure,. 
‘been ostracised by the unanimous voice of his tribe, and compelled. 
to lead a solitary #11: morosetife, vents his ill-temper by frightening: 
women atd childecn, andvmaking himself generally obnoxious 
in the village. 'I'lic assistance of a European officer is sometimes 
sought to shoot ree ny monkeys! of this description ; but such instances 
are rare and the «isn mast be hopelessly incurable, before such aid 
is sought. Itis 1 2:ra1on belief amongst tho Konkanis that a gun 
which has once <bot a monkey ¢an never again shoot straight. 
“The Katkaris, a wild forest tribe, who subsist almost entirely by 
hunting, now that their more legitimate occupation of preparing 
catechu, Adt, has been interfered with, habitually kill and eat 
‘monkeys shooting: lem with bows and arrows. In order to 
approach within range, they aro obliged to have recourse to 
stratagem, as the iaonkeys at ones recognise them in their ordinary 
costume, The rie) usually adopted is tor one of the best shots to 
put on a woman’~ vobs, séri, under the ample folds of which he 
conceals his mur-|2vous weapons. Approaching the tree on which 
the monkeys are sx.ted, the disguised shikirt affects the utmost 
unconcern, and bu-ies himself with the innocent occupation of picking 
up twigs and le:.<s ‘Thus disarming suspicion, he is enabled 
to get a sufficient! c'ose shot to render success a certainty. Both 
the Langur and {ie J3onnet monkeys can be easily tamed, but the 
latter are far mor lively and interesting pots than the former. 
Sub-Order—Cheiroptera are represented by the common Flying 
Fox or Fruit Bai, rad vagul, or dhdmka, Pteropus medius, or 
P, edwardsii, as }. is asually, but erroneously styled ; one species of 
Vampire bat, Me:rulerma lyra; and three or four other small bats. 
Flying Foxes are vxcecdingly plentiful. They feed chiefly on the 
fruit of the varios fig trees, and of the undi, Calophyllum 


1 T remember a rogu:: monkey of enormous size at the Godi or Dock village near 
Vijaydrug, who actu: ls" ussaulted siagle men passing wear his haunts, wrested sticks 
from them, bit them s:\erely and was even accused of having tried to rape a woman, 
At last, the whole neig | hourhood assembled and surrounding his haunts with stout 
fishing nets drove him ite {hem and clubbed him to death. Mr. A. T. Crawford, C. & 
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inophyllum, and doa considerable amount of damage. They are 
also accused of drinking the fresh juice of the cocoanut from the 
vessels or gourds hung up to receive it, and in some coccenut 
gardens gins are habitually set to catch the thieves. 


Order-—~INSECTIVORA. 


The common musk rat, Sorex ceerulescens, is common everywhere, 
but no other representatives of this order have hitherto been 
observed in this district. 


Order —CARNIVORA. 


Fam.—Ursipe. The Indian Black or Sloth Bear, asval, Ursus 
or Melursus labiatus, is within the limits of this district occasionally 
seen on the westcrn slopes of the Sahyddri range during the cold 
season. It is generally believed that during the hot months of 
March April, and May, when only are the forests sufficiently 
thin for the pursuit of large game, most of the bears cross the 
watershed to the cooler regions of the upper Sahyédris, Ghat 
Matha, where also they can obtain a richer supply of their favourite 
food, the fruit of the wild-fig tree, wmbar, Ficus glomerata: 


The Badger, Weasel, and Marten families, Melididce and Mustelidee, 
have ho representatives in the district ; but the common Indian otter, 
ud, Lutra nair, is plentiful on all tidal creeks and backwaters, 
and affords excellent sport when found in shallow water or on the 
mud banks of the crecks. During the heat of the day they repose 
under the thick cover of themangroyvetrees and othor bushes, which 
grow on the swamps of the tidal creeks, and start forth shortly before 
sunset in parties of four or five to fish in the open rivers. The 
native fishermen seldom molest them, and until fired at frequently, 
they are comparatively fearless, diving and gambolling all round 
the boats. When alarmed, if cover is available on the banks of the 
river, they will instantly leave the water; if not, they endeavour to 
elude pursuit by long dives and clever doubles. For the sport, at 
least two small canoes well manned and handled, and able to turn 
rapidly, are necessary, besides a complement of two or three beaters 
on foot on either bank of the river. 


Fam.—-Futipm. The Tiger, vdyh, Felis tigris, is scarce, and is 
seldom seen away from the dense cover of the Sahyaédri range, 
Panthers, biblya, Felis pardus, of small size are found all over the 
district in hill and temple forests, preying on goats, dogs, small 
cattle, and occasionally entering houses. hey are seldom shot, 
the Konkanis, as a rule, being very indifferent sportsmen, quite 
unable to beat a forest with any method and precision, much less to 
track and mark down large game. Hunting Leopards, chitds, 
Felis jubata, are, it is believed, found occasionally in the Sahyédri 
range ; but they are rare visitants. ‘The only other members of the 
cat family are the Leopard Cat, Folis bengalensis, exceedingly rare 
and confined to the Suhyddri range, and the Common Jungle Cat, 
bdul, Felis chans, found everywhere, and a very regular nocturnal 
visitor to every district camp. 
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Fam.— Vivnzzinm. The Striped Hymna, taras, Hyena striata, 
is common, an'l te steep rocky hills of the district are peculiarly 
favourable to i:sexistence, <A species of Civet Cat, hustir or juvddt 
manjar, Viverra malaccensis, is found in the district, and when the 
anal pouch has been at once extracted, its flesh is said to bo eaten 
and esteemed liv the Mardthas, Kunbis, and other castes. The 
Common Tree or Toddy Cat, mantri or kandechuar, Paradoxurus 
musanga, is di:iriluted generally. It isa great pest to poultry- 
keepers, destru...xg out of apparcutly mere wantonness every fowl 
it can lay bands «1, without any regard to its actual requirements 
or appetite. It also vobs fruit trees and has a docided liking for 
palm toddy. T'12 Mangus, Herpestes griseus, is also exceedingly 
common everyw ere. 


Fam.—Canina. The Jackal, hola, Canis aureus, and the Indian 
Fox, kohad, Vu.jes bengalensis, are both common. Wolves are 
unknown, but piexs of Wild Dogs, kulsindu, Cuon rutilans, have 
been seen in the Sahyédri rangey,and are well known to fhe hill 
peasantry, who live many wonderful tales as to their destruction of 
tigers. 


Order— RODENTIA. 


Omitting the (rtacea, which order is probably represented by the 
Plumbeous Dol}: ix, Delphinus plumbeus, and the Indian Fin Whale, 
Balosnoptera india, cho Rodents aceording to Jordon’s classification, 
come next. Of ‘hose the chief representatives are (1) the Bombay 
Red Squirrel, S-tvras elphinstonei, ouly fourd in thick forests in 
the Sahyddri range: (2) the Common Squirrel, kharuti, Sciurus 
palmarum, universally distributed: (3) the Porcupine, sélu, Hystrix 
leucura, rare: (1) the Common Hare, -sasa, Lepus nigricollis, and 
several specios of Rats and Mice, including the giant of the family, 
the Bandicoot, vhus, Mus-bandicota. Hares are not nearly so 
plentiful in this di~tcict as in the Deccan, and owing to the ruggedness 
of the country, snursing is a sport which affords little amusement 
and some danget. 


Order~- UNGULATA, 


The sole reprcxentative of this order is the Indian Wild Boar, 
dukar, Sus indicus, found both in the Sahyddri hills aud near the 
coast, in brushw.ed overhanging the tidal creeks. During tho 
hot months and is low tide, the figs in the vicinity of the creeks 
habitually resort to the mangrove swamps, klidjans, where they 
wallow for hour; toyether. In such situations hog hunting from 
horseback is impo<sible,as indeed itis throughout the district. The 
pigs of this district ace like the cattle, a lean lanky race, sharing in 
the general poverty and dearth of nourishing food, contrasting very 
unfavourably wit: their slock sugar-fed brothren of the Deccan, 


They do a large amount of mischief. Native sportsmen hunt them - 


perhaps more thi: any other animal, but the pig, as a rule, hold their 
own, and wherever taors is thick forest, their number doos not seem 
to diminish. Nitive beaters have a very wholesome fear of the: 
species, and take ware to give a very wide berth to a full grown boar, 
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knowing by experience that if his chosen path be blocked, the boar 
though unwounded, will usually elect to charge rather than to 
retreat. 


Tribe—RUMINANTIA. 


The Ruminants found within tho limits of the district are: 
(1) the séimbar, Rusa Aristotclis, restricted to the Sahyddri range 
and difficult to obtain ; (2) the Spotted Deer, chilal, Axis maculatus, 
also restrictod to the dense Sahyddri forests and seldom seen ; 
(8) the common Rib-faced or Barking Deer or Muntjac, bhekra 
or jangli bakri, Cervulus aureus, as distinguished from the Four- 
horned Antclope, ‘l'etraceros quadricornis, ulso called bhekra by the 
Marathas, sparingly distributed throughout the district in the thicker 
hillside forests, from the coast to the summits of the Sahyadri range ; 
(4) the Mouse Deer, pisora, Mcmimuna indica, restricted to the 
Sahy4dri forests and but seldom seen, looking when put up more like 
a hare than a deer from its elevated hind quarters and diminutive 
size; (5) the Four-horned Antelope, bhekru, Tetraceros quadricornis, 
generally and plentifully distributed, found alike in thick and thir 
forest rocky and almost barron hills and dense groves, wherever the 
low bashes on which it feeds give sufficient herbage. Bison, gava, 
Gaveus gaurus, may possibly On rare occasions stray within the 
limits of the district, but they cannot be properly included in the list. 
One or two herds range alone the Sahyadris; but they keep to the 
more level portions of the crest, Ghat Mdthn, and have not been 
known of late years to cross the watershed. The uilgai, Portax 
pictus, is unknown within Rutndgiri limits. Of the deer mentioned 
above only two species, the Barking Deer, Cervulus aureus, and 
the Four-borned Antclope, ‘Tetraceros quadricornis, are found in 
sufficient numbers and in snfficisutly accessible plaves to repay the 
trouble of shooting them, The venison of both species is excellent, 
and ina district where mutton is'sCaréely obtainable, and a fish and 
fowl dict is a matter of necessity, it is all the more appreciated. 
These two species are to the Konkan, what the Black back, Antelope 
bezoartica, and the Gazelle, chihdr, Gazella bennettii, whom they 
replace, are to the Deccan. Owing to the name biehra being applied 
indiscriminately to both species, they are, though’ utterly distinct, 
very frequently confounded, and more expecially the does. The horns 
of the Muntjac buck, jangli bukri, have their bases or pedicles covered 
with hair for some inches up, and arc rough and wrinkled, while the 
does have in the place of horns bristly tufts of black hair. On the 
other hand the true ’our-bhorned Antelopes, bhckrds, have in the bucks 
two pairs of smooth horns, the posterior pair being considerably 
shorter than those of the Muntjac, and not covered with hair at the 
hase, and the wuterior pair being mere bony knobs, never more than 
an inch anda half long. ‘lhe does of this species have, like the 
Muntjac does, no horns ; but tho bristly tufts are wanting; and the 
canine teeth, conspicuously long in the upper jaws of the Muntjacs. 
of both sexes, are altogether wanting in the female four-horned 
antelope, and are comparatively much shorter in the male. 
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SECTION V.- SNAKES. 


The district is everywhere more or less infested with snakes, 
both venomous and harmless, but they are perhaps moro plentiful 
in the Raéjapur sud Devgad sub-divisions than elsewhere. Both 
species and individials are numerous, and the barren rocky hills, 
little frequented »y man, and giving innumerable hiding places, 
specially favour thir existence. The mortality from snake-bite is 
always exceptioniily large in this district, as compared ' with 
others inthe Presidency. In 1856 no less than 257 deaths were 
recorded : in 1872, 1U8; in 1873, 122: in 1874, 102: in 1875, 144: 
in 1876, 123 and ja 1877, 103. Large sums have been disbursed 
by Government {).11 time to time in rewards for their destruction, 
but as yet there ‘1 been no very marked diminution in the number 
of deaths.) In 375, 62,780 snakes were destroyed at a cost of 
£197 93d. (Rs. ('7).6-6) ; in 1876, 140,828 snakes were killed 
for £441 15s. (Mts. £617-8), and in 1877, 75,899 for £238 h3s. 8d, 
(Rs, 2886-13-6).. lt is observable. that the mortality from snake- 
bite is much Inrzer during’ the rainy months than at other 
periods of the yvar. It is:known that snakes are more activo, 
and secrete a gventar quantity of venom during wet weather than 
during the dry se.soa. The long grass found on all hill sides and 

laces, ding tie Jatter ramy months, renders the detection 
kes morc diltenlt than at other times of the year. It is 
wexable that in uieny cases the heavy rain drives snakes into human 
habitations for «heliex and in/pursuit of the rats, mice, and frogs, 
which during thes: months abound. During times of scarcity and 
failure of crops, ‘+e poorer. villagers in somo parts make a regular 
occupation of sniks-hanting forthe sake of the rewards. Going 
out in small par ies of two to three men, thoy turn over stone after 
stone on the r «ky hill sidés’inm search of their prey. After a 
successful day’s fmt, e, basket of from forty to filty snakes, consisting 
with but few ¢ssepsions of the Frsa species, Echis carinata, will 
be despatched t: the nearest Maémlatdir’s station. There are no 
professional snal:.-charmers among the regular inhabitants, Here 
and there a Ma-itha or Kunbi acquires some doxterity in catching 
snakes alive aril handling them, and having learnt to repeat 
at the same tim: a few incantations, professes to be able to make 
snakes bend to hs wil. 


1 In 1856 (29th -}:toher), on account of the very high death-rate from snakee 
bites, Government «1 ive suggestion of Mr. Bettington, Police Commissioner, agreed to 
offer rewards at the at. cf la. 62. (12 as.) fora cobra and ls. (8 as.) for other venomous 
snakes, A month |: tar (28:h November) Mr. Bettington, on tour in Ratnagiri, found 
the people taking ti suake-killing with alarming zeal. Leaving all other work, they 
goon became experts, and cvery day brought hundreds of snakes to the Mamlatdar’s 
atation. The cost was serious, and he suggested that for all but cobras, the rewards 
ghould be reduced ti 34, (2 as.) The reduction was made, but the slaughter of snakes 
continued go active an proved so costly, that on December 10th, the Magistrate 
stopped all rewards vxept for cobras. In cight days (December 2-10) at a reward 
of 3d, a anake, 115,{/1 snakes were killed, and of this total, nearly one-half (50,476) 
were in one sub-division. {n about a fortnight over £2040 (Rs. 20,400) were spent in 
rewards. Deaths f.m Srake-Bites in the Bombay Presidency, 29th April 1872, 
Bom. Gov. Res. Genl. Dep. 78 of 1872. 

2 The present (1379) rate of rewarda is 3d. (2 as.) for a cobra and gd, (6 pies) for 
athar anrte of noiaon mie snakes. 
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Hitherto no exhaustive scientific examination has been made of 
the varions species of snakes found in the district, and it is 
therefore impossible to give a complete list, or to identify more 
than a few of the commoner kinds. Moreover the vernacular names 
are hopelessly confusing. Several specics of entirely distinct families 
are frequently classed together under one name and the ignorance 
and superstitions which prevail amongst the natives with regard to 
suakes, render their statements, even as to the simplest matters of 
fact, misleading and unreliable, 


The following is a lst of the best known species found in the 
district : 


Pyrnontinm.—The Indian Python, dr, Python molurus (L.), 
is occasionally but very rarely scen in thick forests and. groves. 
Very exaggerated accounts of its sizeand powerare given by natives. 
It is popularly believed to kill both men and cattle by constriction. 
Its length is stated by Dr. Nicholson! to be from ten to twenty feet. 
In addition to the av, the natives distinguish another variety of 
Python, by the namo. of chited... The two snakes, however, are 
identical. 

Eeycrna.— The Black. Sand Suake, dutonda, Eryx johnii, 
(Russell), or a closely allied species, the ted Sand Snake, Gongy- 
lophis conicus (Schneider), is-fonnd hore and there, but is not 
common. The name diufonda or double head is derived from the 
short thick tail of this snake, which is mutilated by snake charmers, 
so as to make it resemble a second head. ‘This species is said to 
grow to about four fect, of which the tail is only one-twelfth. 


Ouiaopontipa. — Several species of filletted ground snakes are 
found, two of which have been donbifully identified as Oligodon 
subgriseus, (D and B), and Simotes Russellii, (Daudia), 

The Lycodon, Lycodon aulicus (l.), a harmless species, is not 
uncommon. In its colouring it bears some resemblance to the 
venomous Krait, and is one of the several species which the 
natives unite under the name of manyar. 


Cotvsrina.— The Rock Snake, dhéman, Ptyas mucosus (L.), 
is abundant thronghout tho district. It is found on the edges of 
rice fields, grassy hill sides, and frequently about haystacks. I 
preys chiefly on rats and ficld mice, and is usually seenin pairs, It 
grows from seven to eight feet in length. The name dhéman is 
applied to this snake by Muhammadans and Marathas alike. Natives 
also frequently call this snake the dd/vla, a term applied, it appears, 
in other parts of India to the Hamadryad, Ophiophagns elaps 
(Schlegel). But the common belief is that the dJdhela is distinct 
from the dhuman, and a smaller species. If so it may possibly 
be the slender dhiman, Ptyas korros (Reinw). This latter species, 
however, has not yet been identified, and its occurrence is very 
doubtful. The natives have a superstition regarding the ddhela, 
that its bite is dangerous to man ona Sunday, but not on any 
other day of the week. 


eee! 
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The Checkcrad Snake, pdndiwad, Tropidonotus quincunciatus 
(Schlegel), usually called the water-snake, is found throughout the 
district, frequenting ponds, river-beds and water-courses. Frogs are 
its chief food, but now and then one may be seen swimming along 
the surface of « river or pond with a fishin its mouth, This species 
grows to about four feet, and is one of the very few snakes which 
the natives adinit to be harmless. 


The Green Cirvund Snake, Tropidonotus plumbicolor (Cautor), is 
also common about Ratndgiri and is believed by natives to be 
venomous, 


Drrorsips.—-fhe Common Green Tree or Whip Snake, sarpatoli, 
Passerita mycterizans (L.), not common in this district, but 
found occasionilly, is frequently seen in a snake ~charmer’s 
collection. It attains a considerable length, the attenuated tail 
being nearly as long as the body. It hasa peculiarly pointed snout. 
It is genorally believed by natives to attack the eyes of travellers 
passing under th« trees it infests; but is perfectly harmless, 


Dirsapipa. — ‘I'he common brown tree-snake, Dipsas Gokool 
(Gray), is also f. and throughont the district. I is one of the many 
species indiscriminutaly called manydr by the natives, and erroneously 
believed to be venomous. 


Many other species of harmless Colubrine Snakes, no doubt, occur, 
and are distingui:liwd by the natives) by specjal names; but their 
identity has not hitherto been clearly established. 


Eiarrpg. ~ The Cobra, nag, Naja tripudians (Merrem), of the 
spectacled or munccellate variety, is found everywhere, although 
not often seen owing to its;noctnrnal habits. It affects human 
habitations more, ,«rbaps, than any other species. Many superstitions 
are current amongst. fhe natives as to its cunning and revengefulness. 
Tt is believed that a cobra, if accidentally or purposely hustled 
out of the path it is taking or the spot it is resting in, will follow 
the aggressor for imles by land and water, until it can find 
a favourable opportunity of mflicting its deadly bite, and that 
it will easily and unerringly identify its enemy amongst a crowd. 
As an instance, a story is told of a Brahman, who was travelling 
along the coast roail from Guhaégar to Débhol. Shortly after leaving 
Guhégar, he met a cobra on the read, and the cobra was compelled, 
though not molested, to turn aside and make room for the traveller 
who continued hisjouney. The revengeful roptilo followed the man, 
gliding swiftly and usobserved behind him for some six miles, until 
they reached the Vashishti river. There the man crossed the creek 
in the ferry boat, a vaxsagre of upwards of a mile, and on landing at 
Débhol proceeded a rest-house, where he passed the night with 
some fifty other travellers. The wily cobra swam the creek after the 
ferry boat, followed the man to the rest-house, concealed itself until 
sleep had overtaken the travellers; and then gliding swiftly to its 
innocent and unsuspecting victim, wreaked its horrible revenge. 


The Hamadryad, Ophiophagus elaps (Schlegel), has not hitherto 
been found in this diatrict. 
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Of the genus Bungarus, neither the Kruit, B. coeruleus (Schlegel), 
nor the Malayan Bungarus, B. fasciatus (Schlegel), is known with 
certainty to occur; but it is possible that one of the two species 
does so. Some specimens called manydr, sent from Mahdbaleshvar for 
examination to the Grant Medical College, Bombay, were declared 
venomous,! and a manydér found in Ratndgiri was subsequently 
declared identical with the Mahdbaleshvar manydr. ‘The species 
though pronounced venomous was not, it appears, discriminated. , 
The description given by Dr. G. C. Bell of the Mahdébaleshvar 
manydr seems to correspond, as far as it goes, with B. fasciatus. He 
observes that ‘those caught in dark localities and with the skin 
recently cast present a much darker appearance, and the cross bars 
are white and destitute of the yellow colour observable in older 
skins” According to the natives, there are three varieties of 
manydr, which they distinguish as the dhdnia, the gansi, and the 
kadboli manydr, Of these the gansi is the largest, and the kadboli 
the smallest. Possibly the gansi is a true Bungarus, and the others 
distinct species of harmless colubrine snakes. Yor instance, Lycodon 
aulicus, Simotes Russellii, and Dipsas Gokool are frequently called 
manydrs. Most natives are fanuliar with names as names; but 
very few can apply them withany confidence to particular specimens. 
As regards the dhdnia and the kadboli it is commonly believed that 
they never use their tecth as weapons of offence. ‘To {account for 
injuries said to be inflicted by them, the kadboli is supposed to 
wound with its tongue, while the dhaa has an unfortunate habit of 
causing certain death to human beings, by merely casting its shadow 
over them from a tree or the roof of a house. Tho gansi manydr 
alone is credited with the possession of poison fangs. 


Virerips. ~The Chain Viper, ghonas or kandur, Daboia elegans 
(Russellii, Gray), the wellknown Cobra de Manilla? of the 
Indo-Portuguese, corresponding with tho Tic Polonga of Ceylon, 
is found throughout the district... Ib is conspicuously marked 
with three rows of white-edged oblong brown spots, It grows to 
a length of about five feet, has very loug and formidable fangs, is 
of thick build, and somewhat slow and sluggish in its movements. 
It preys on rats and occasionally attacks and kills sitting hens. The 
bite of this viper is highly dangerous. The natives, as usual, 
distinguish three varieties of ghonas, the dhania, the fakia, and the 
kusdéda, The dhdnia is the true Daboia elegans, and the term is 
very appropriate to the species, having reference to its handsome 
bead-like markings. A. specimen of a snake called fakia ghonas 
by the natives, was, after examination at the Grant Medical 
College, doubtfully identified as Coluber lachesis. The third and 
smallest variety, the kusida ghonas, so called from the effects 
produced by its bite, a sloughing of the bitten part asin leprosy, 
is probably only another name for the fursa, Hchis carinata. 
The snake which the natives call the kandur is probably the 
full grown Daboia, the namo of dhdnia ghonas being applied to 


1 Gov. Res. Finl. Dept, 4528 of 1873. 
2 The name Cobra de Manilla is corrupted from Cobra monil or Coluber moniilger, 
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younger and smaller specimens. Vipers of sufficient size to be 
called kéudurs wa very raro.! The following description of the 
kéndur by Dr, i. de Crespigny, late Civil Surgeon, Ratnégiri, seems 
to point conelus vely to its identity with the Daboia elegans. It is 
described as a large reptile, five or six feet in length when full 
grown, of an olive colour, marked with large oval regular well- 
defined brown sy cts; large flat triagonal head covered with scales ; 
fangs immense. ‘The effects of the ktndur’s bite seem to shew 
themselves immediacely, and from the reports of the native police, 
it appears that congestion of the lungs with hemoptysis invariably 
occurs, followed by coma and death, A man, reported to have 
been bitten in tho early morning, went to sleep again, and awoke 
with oppression +f the chest, difficulty of breathing, eyes sunken, 
head heavy, visciit phlegm hawked up, and described as being very 
tenacious and capable of being drawn out six oreight yards without 
parting, this latter symptom being considered a certain sign of 
candur bite. In «nother case, a woman bitten by a kindur suddenly 
became insensib}« and vomited black blood, 


The fursa, Bevis carinata (Schneider), is by far the commonest 
species of venoiwus snake in the district, and is identical with 
the ‘Kapar’ of Rud. It is abundant on all rocky hill-sides, seldom 
venturing from indar cover of rocks and boulders. From its 
diminutive size anl dangerous bite, this snake is perhaps more 
dreaded than any other species. Seldom exceeding twelve to 
eighteen inches in length if can easily coneeal itsclf, and even 
coil up unseen na native shoe. When disturbed, it displays 
great activity and strikes with the utmost ferocity at the first object 
that presents its: li, [t may readily be distinguished from all 
other snakes by the peculiarity of its maykings, consisting of a 
connected chain «| white arches,or semicircles on each side, cutting 
into a median or vertebral row of white spots, and by its strongly 
peeled scales, shic!diess head, and vertical pupil. The body colour 
is in various shades of brown. ‘The natives distinguish several 
varicties of fursa ; but they are all referable to one species. The 
fursa is accountally for most of the yearly deaths from snake- 
bite, ‘The action of the virus of this adder on the human system 
is peculiar, and the effects produced by it appear to differ 
from those of any other known species. The symptoms of fursa 
bite have been thus described, ‘Slight pain in the bitten part 
with local cedema, increasing up to the third or fourth day, and 
then gradually subsiding; swelling of the neighbouring lymphatic 
glands; giddiness ant heaviness of the head relieved by emetics 
and purgatives, aud a marked tendency to hemorrhagic diathesis as 
evinced by the tronblesome trickling of blood from the bitten part 
when lanced, and trom abrasions of the skin where these exist, In 
some cases there is also bleeding of the mouth. The average of 62 


1 Report dated March Sth, 1862. I have seen sevetal large chain vipers, and myself 
killed some which were itetuediately called kdndurs by the natives. In the largest of 
the chain vipers the muks fade with age, and to some extent blend with the body 
colour, It is then, so far as I conld gather, that the natives thinking them another 
species cal} them ddadurs. Mr. A. T. Crawford, €.8, 
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fatal cases gives death in 44 days. Ordinary fatal symptoms are, 
bleeding at the top of the upper gum, bleeding from new and half 

ealed scars, bleeding from the bitten part, heaviness of the head, 
and lock-jaw, almost invariably. Bubo in the groin or arm-pit is 
another symptom. None of these, however, except lock-jaw are 
invariably fatal symptoms. The bleeding takes place at any time 
after the bite, from one to two hours afterwards, up to the seventh 
or eighth day.’ Thus the action of a fursa bite is very slow as 
compared with other deadly snakes.! ‘A man bitten by a cobra, after 
three or four hours’ lethargy, sleeps quietly out of life. Another, 
bitten by a fursa lives from three to twenty days, his head quite 
unaffected, but with blood issuing from his eyes, nose, and mouth, 
and oozing through all the pores of his skin, and then an oppression 
of the chest comes on, from which he dies”? The efficacy of ammonia 
in counteracting the effects of a fursa bite has been the subject of 
much discussion. Mr. Campbell, a former Superintendent of Police, 
found it effectual both at the early and later stages. On the other 
hand, Dr. E. de Crespigny, Civil Surgeon of the district in 1862, 
was inclined to the opinion that liquor ammonia was inert in, these 
cases, and that in the instances of recovery from its use, recovery 
would have taken place as well without it, He mentions instances 
of sloughing of the fauces and obstinate vomiting having been 
induced by improper administration of ammonia, and adds that ‘if 
long continued it is calculated to exaggerate all the peculiar 
hemorrhagic symptoms obsorved in bad cases” Jn 1861, out of 285 
cases sixty-two deaths occurred from fursa bites. Of these sixty-two 
fatal cases, fifty-four were treated with ammonia. In the Ratndgiri 
Civil Hospital, a native remedy, the root of a herb called pangla, 
has, for some years past, been used with success both internally and 
as a paste for external application to stop the hemorrhage. 


SECTION VI. — BIRDS. 


A great part of the Ratnagiri district is still, as regards its 
avifauna, almost a terra incognita, and but little is known with 
certainty as to the distribution of species within its limits. The 
geographical situation of the district would lead to the expectation of 
finding an intermingling of the typical forms of Central or Continental 
and of Southern or Peninsular India. The little experience that 
has been gained partially confirms this expectation. At present, 
this is little more than speculation, and the subject has yet to be 
worked out exhaustively. Caroful comparisons of large series of. 
specimens from different localities may perhaps hereafter lead to 
the discovery of many interesting intermediate forms, groups, and 
sub-species, more or Jess clearly distinguishable from the typical 
forms to which they most nearly approach. 


; On the whole the district cannot be said to be very rich either 
in species or individuals. With the exception of the Grallatores 


} Dr. E. de Craspigny, Civil Surgeon, Ratn4giri, 8th March 1862. 
* Mr. G, Campbell, Superintendent of Police, Ratnagiri, 13th April 1860, 
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and Insessores. the various orders are somewhat weakly represented. 
The absence c{ partridges, sandgrouse, bustards, and cranes, and 
the comparative dearth of quails makes the district ‘an indifferent 
game country. n the other hand, duck, snipe, and golden plover 
are plentiful, aid the alluvial banks of the tidal creeks, the man- 
grove swamps, salt marshes, and flooded rice fields afford feeding 
grounds to innumerable waders. 


The divers tied aspect of the country should give good 
opportunities for studying the distribution of species, as affected by 
physical condit ons. Beginning from the sea, the first aspect is a 
rocky coast with numerous bays and indentations, fringed with 
cocoanut gardens and. tidal estuaries, bordered by mangrove swamps 
and mud banks. {mmediately above the sea beach succeeds a belt 
of low, rugged, laterite capped hills, and rocky plateaus for the most 
part bare, or bu: scuntily clothed with low thorny bushes, intersected 
at irregular intervals by the deep precipitous ravines cut by the 
tidal rivers. Here with the exception of the village sites, which 
are more or k+s well covered with leafy trees, there is little or no 
verdure, and cultivation is chiefly confined to the alluvial banks of 
the rivers. Further inland, thecountry becomes more elevated, the 
hills more undulating and more thickly covered with brushwood and 
pollarded trees. Well shaded villages and luxuriant groves are 
dotted about, at.d the lateriteis gradually replaced by trap. Lastly, 
the Sahyédri moantains riso abruptly from the low lands at their 
base, with innwiuerable spurs and slopes richly clad with evergreen 
forest. 


With so meny and varied features, and with an olevation 
ranging from the sea level to upwards of 3000 feet, much diversity 
of animal forms and species might naturally be expected. The 
waders, swimmers, divers, and generally speaking all the aquatic 
and oceanic species are restricted to the coast and the broad tidal 
estuaries, extending inland only go far as the tidal wave exerts its 
influence up the various rivers. On the other hand, the birds of 
prey, with the o<cuption of the fishing eagles, the pigeons, doves, 
and the great majority of the perchers, range throughout the 
district from the coast to the Sahyddri hills. Amongst these are a 
few, whose habitat lies only in the higher ranges of the Ghats, and 
other species approach the coast only where spurs of the Sahyadris 
stretch, in a linc of unbroken‘forest, westwards to the sea. 


Though, compared with the northern Konkan and the Habsi 
territory on the north, and with Sdvantvadi, Goa, and Kénara on the 
south, the Ratndgiri district presents a decidedly denuded appearance, 
till, as regards it3 ornithology, it is essentially a forest tract ; 
and tho prevailinys species of birds ara such as might be expected 
in a humid well- vooded forest country, rather than in bare open 
plains, such as are seen to the east of the Sahyédri range, Of this 
the following are prominent -.instances. The common Ratndgiri 
paroquet is the Rosu-headed species, Palaornis purpureus, the Rose- 
ringed Paroquet, Palcornis torquatus, being comparatively a scarce 
bird. Similarly, the common dove of the district is the Spotted Dove, 
Turtur suratensis, replacing entirely the Little Brown Dove, Turtur 
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cambayensis, The Jungle Myna, Acridotheres fuscns, in great 
part replaces the Common Myna, Acridotheres tristis, and the 
Red-whiskered Bulbul, Otocompsa fuscicandata, (Jerd. 460, bis) is 
almost equally as common in the well wooded tracts as the Madras 
Bulbul, Molpastes hamorrhous. Passing over the Sahyddri range 
into the S4tara district, even within a few miles of the watershed 
the reverse is clearly seen. The species mentioned as common in 
Ratnégiri, are on the eastern side of the hills restricted to the 
immediate neighbourhood and the well wooded slopes and spurs of 
the Sahyédrirange. Further east, these species are entirely replaced 
by the Rose-ringed Paroquet, the Little Brown Dove, the Common 
Myna, and the plainer coloured Madras Bulbul. Many similar 
instances might be adduced. Numerous species, such as the Common 
Green Barbet, the Southern Yellow Tit, the’ White-winged Ground 
Thrush, the Green Bulbul, and other forest-loving birds are common 
throughout the Ratnagiri district, On the other hand, birds which 
more or less exclusively affect dry open plains, such as Sand grouse, 
Courier plover, Bustard, and others are either unknown, or so rare 
as to be seldom seen. 


In the subjoined list of species the scientific names are, as far ag 
can be ascertained, those fixed by the latest authority,’ and in each 
instance the number, according to Jerdon’s Birds of India, is added 
for convenience of reference, Species separated since the publication 
of that work are marked by the addition of bis, ter, or quater to 
the number giyen to the species, most nearly resembling them, The 
list containing 255 species mmst-be more or less incomplete. But 
it is believed that, as far as it goes, it will be found accurate. All 
species of doubtful occurrence have been excluded and separately 
enumerated. 


Order—RAPTORES. 


This order is represented by four species of Vultures, three 
Falcons, one Hawk, five Hagles, one Buzzard (Poliornis), two 
Harriers, two Kites, and nitie Owls. The true Buzzards have no 
representatives. ‘I'he above aro all that can at present be said 
with certainty to occur. But when the higher ranges of the Sahyédri 
hills have been more thoroughly explored, it is probable that other 
species will have to be added. Many birds of prey are rare and 
occasional visitants, living in the most, inaccessible hills and densest 
forests, seen with difficulty, and with still greater difficulty obtained 
for examination. 

Fam.—-Vuururips.—The Indian King or Black Valture, Otogyps 
calyus, (Scop. Jerd. 2), is occasionally but rarely seen. It is not 
known to breed within the limits of the district. 

The Long-billed Brown Vulture, Gyps indicus, (Scop. Jerd. 4), which 
will probably prove to be the paler variety or western form of 
G. indicus, separated by Mr. Hume as G. pallescens, is plentiful in 
the large fishing villages on the coast, and may always be seen 


1 Tentative list of the Birds of India, Stray Feathers, VITI. 73 et. seg, corrected up 
to lst March 1879, Allan Hume, 
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feeding in company with the white-backed vuliure. All along the 
coast are nany breeding places, rocky cliffs and bluff headlands, 
such as this bird delights m. It seems to be a permanent resident, 
but its nest bas not yet been discovered. 


The White-tucked Vulture, Psondogyps bengalensis, (@Qm. Jerd. 5), 
is by far the commonest vulture in the district, and is universally 
distributed It breeds from December to February on the 
tops of lof» mango, silk cotton,’ and othor trees, generally in 
thick groves. ‘The nests are large stick platforms with a slight 
depression icud with green mango leaves. <A single white egg 
is laid, avesuing 3°12 x2°5 inches. These vultures usually build 
in small colonies, two or three nests being often found on one 
tree. If th. or vests are invaded, they make no attempt to defend 
their young. 

The White Scavenyer Vulture, Neophron ginginianus, (Daud. Lath.), 
N,. perenops us (Sin, Jerd. 6), the Dirt Bird or Pharaoh’s Chicken, 
ig seen in pairs here and there throughout the district, butis by no 
means plerifal, ‘hey breed at the same time and often in 
company with, and on the same_tree as, the white-backed vulture, 
appearing ty bo on the best-of torms with their neighbours, each 
taking an interest in the;other’s concerns) They usnally lay two 
eggs, greyis' wiite, more or less thickly blotched and speckled with 
dingy red. onkani Marathas call all yultures gidh, but dignity 
the dirt bird ur scavenger with the more aristocratic name of pandri 
ghdy, white | ite. 

Fam.—Fatconioa, Sub-Fam.—Fatcontna.— The Perigrine Falcon 
or Bhyri, Filza perigrinus, (Gmel. Jerd. &), is, during the cold 
weather, ov-isionally seen onthe coast, and on rocky islands 
off the mainland, such as Suvarndurg fort. Here, as elsewhere, 
it is arare bi-d. 

The Red-heade! Merlin or Turumti, Chiquera faleo, (Daud. Jerd. 16), 
is also rare, bub is said to ybeyas permanent resident. It is 
“comparative! ¢aatmon in the adjoining Satara district, where in 
January anc February it breeds on mango and tamarind trees, 
laying from tice to four eggs. These falcons are, when building, 
extremely neiyy and vicious, attacking all intruders, such as 
crows aud kites, with the greatest audacity. 


The Kestrel, C-rchneis tinnunculus, (Gmel. Jerd. 17), makes its 
appearance in sn.all parties in October, at the beginning of the cold 
weather, and leaves about the middle of March. Itis not so 
plentiful in this di- jrict as in the Deccan plains. 

Major Lloyd in his general Konkan list gives in addition to the 
above the Shain, Valeo perigrinator, (Sund. Jerd. 9), and the 
Laggar, Fales jugger, (Gray. Jerd. 11), and in all probability 
they are to be found in this district ; but the writer, having failed 
as yet to obtain spec:mens, has omitted them from the local list of 
faleons. 

Sub-Fam.— AcciiNat.—The Shikra, Astur badius, (Gmel. Jerd. 23), 
is universally ( istributed and a permanent resident, breeding in 
March and Apti:, asually laying in a very loosely constructed stick 
nest four pure wispotted eggs of a greenish white. No other hawk 


! Bombax malabaricum. 
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is known with certainty to visit the district. It is possible that 
the Besra Sparrow Hawk, Accipiter virgatus, (Tem. Jerd: 25),. 
occurs in the higher Sahyddri ranges. A straggler from @ party 
of European Sparrow Hawks, Accipiter nisus, (Lin. Jerd. 24), may 
also now and then have been seen in the cold weather; but there 
is as yet no authentic record of its appearance. 


Sub-Fam.— Aquiting.— The Dwarf or Booted Hagle, Hieraétus 


pennatus, (Gimel. Jerd. 31), israre. Specimens have been obtained 
by the writer in the Dapoli and Chiplun sub-divisions. 


The Crested Hawk-Hagle, Limnattus Cirrhatus, (Gmel, Jerd. 35), 


is by far the commonest eagle in the district, and is 
universally distributed from the sea coast to the foot of the 
Sahyddris. Very destructive to poultry yards, it preys also on 
bush quail and has been seen pursuing green pigeon unsuccessfully 
from tree to tree, It also attacks and kills small snakes, 
though this latter occupation is probably exceptional. It is 
usually alone. The breeding season opens about the latter end of 
December and continues up to the end of April. They begin 
building early in December,.taking like the Shikra a very long 
time about their work... Nests, apparently finished, are found 
some weeks before ‘any eggs are laid. The nest is always 
placed on the fork’ of -a tree, high up, and is a large loose 
structure of sticks, lined throughout with green mango leaves. A. 
mango tree is usually chosen for the nest and it is noticeable that 
although there may be numbers of Pariah Kites, Milvus govinda, 
Bréhmani Kites, Haliastur indus, and other Raptores in the 
neighbourhood the particular clamp of trees chosen by the pair 
of crested hawk eagles is held by them as their exclusive property, 
and no trespassers are allowed to build anywhere near. The only 
exception to this, ever observed by the writer, was a pair of brown 
fish owls, who had reared a pair of young ones in a hole ina tree 
adjoining the tree containing the eagle’s nest. The owls, being 
hidden by day, perhaps escaped the tyrant’s notice. These eagles 
make no attempt to actively defend either young or eggs from 
human invaders, and appear to desert their nests, not only when 
robbed of eggs, but even if only looked at and examined before an 
egg has been laid. A single egg only islaid. Out of twelve nests 
found by the writer with eggs or young, no instance occurred of 
more. The eggs are greenish white and devoid of gloss, shewing 
a beautifnl pale green lining when held: up to the light. The 
average measurement of seven eggstaken by the writer was 2'65 
by 1:91. The natives call this eagle the Shenderi ghar, in allusion 
to its conspicuous black crest. 


The Lesser Indian Harrier Hagle, Spilornis melanotis, (Jerd. 39, 


bis), replaces in this district its well known and larger congener 
the Crested Serpent Eagle, Spilornis cheela. (Jerd. 39). It is 
sparingly distributed throughout the district, generally frequenting 
hill sides and low brushwood, and is soliary in its habits. It 
is # permanent resident, and breeds in the hot weather. It is 
by Konkani Maraéthas mis-called Mhorangi ghér, aname which 
applies more properly to the Crestless Hawk Eagle, Nisadtus 
pont (Jerd. 33). Snakes, lizards, and frogs form its chief 
‘ood. 


The Onprey, Pandion haliaétus, (Jerd. 40), is common on the larger 


tidal creeks and estuaries, where fish are plentiful. Of ite nest 
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building nothing is known. It is ofte i i r If. 
the next eee is ee ss Chapter I, 
The Greyba:kud Bea Eagle, Haliaétus lencogaster, (Gmcl. Jerd. 43) notion. 
is found ail down the seaboard of the district and foy a few Birda, 
miles up che larger tidal rivers. Tt is a permancni ‘ysident, and Aquilina. 


breeds regularly year after year in the samc nest iy 2 
Decembe:. The na are face stick pladtg time Hickey biatch ne 
in diametsr. They lay two white eggs, monsuri “06 
tahoe AC aut de iy tay eggs, measurin, about 3 x 2°06 
h ee ea whather breeding or not, the nests are the 
OM ER Be head-quarters of the sea eagles. Here they always 
Bie af! S eweh trip in search of food, and here also, both in and 
as the gi may be found the débris of their meals, snake bone 
and skins- fish bones, and occasionally, as the poultry keepers in 
the fidsiny: villazes well know, half-caten domestic fowls. The 
fpound below an old nest is always covered with a thick layer of 
eached hones. They do not appear to be very particular in their 
Phoies of « building site. Any lofty tree with a strong horizontal 
branch svics their purpose. Sometimes they build in the fhango 
trees, whirk shade the fisherman’s huts, and sometimes in cocoannt 
gardens, {hough never on cocoanut trees. One pair has for many 
years pas! occupied a gigantic nest inva banyan tree, overhanging 
the sea wii} of the picburosque old island fort of Suvarndurg. No 
more thi: cne pair of adult birds is ever seen at this fort, and the 
young birds are, as soon as they can shift for themselves, probably 
driven cil to seek fresh honting grounds. The eagles usually 
hunt in couples, making short trips up and down the coast, beating 
up the susllow water on the gea-shore in quest of food. Both 
whon perhod and on the wing, they utter a loud, clear, resonant 
far-reaching cry. The native local mame is Kdkant. 


Major Lloy'! gives as Konkan species the following eagles: The 
Spotted Mugle, Aguila “clauga (Pall. Jerd. 28); the Fawny 
Eagle or Wokhdb, Aguila -vindhiana (Frankl. Jord, 29); the 
Black Kagle, Neopus  malaicnsis, (Reinwardt, Jerd. 32); the 
Grestless Hawk Eagle, Nisaétus bonelli, (Tem. Jerd. 33); the 
Common Serpent Eagle, Circaitus gallicus, (Gml, Jerd. 38) ; 
and the (‘rested Serpent Eagle, Spilornis cheela, (Daud. Jerd. 
39). Ary or all of these may occur in the Ratndgiri district, but 
they have not hitherto been recorded as found in any particular 
locality within the limits of the district. It may be observed 
that in ul probability the Crested Serpent Hagle, or Harrier 
Eagle, Spilornis cheela, is replaced not only in Ratnagiri, but 
throughout the Konkan by the smaller race, Spilornis melanotis 
(Jerd. 34! Lis), above described.” 

Sub-Fam. -- Burnontna. — The White-eyed Buzzard, Poliornis teesa, Buteonine, 
(Frankl. Ferd, 48), has heen obtained in the south and in Ratnégiri 
by Dr. Arostrong, and in D&poli by the writer, but it appears to be 
acarce everywhere, 

The Pale Warrior, Cireus macrurus, (S. GQ. Gm. Jord. 51), is 
abundan' everywhere in the cold season. They come in October 
just whcn the Southern Crown Crest, Spizalauda malabarica, 


Bee ee 
‘a has been obtained in 


1 Since the abovc waa written # specimen of Spilornis cheel 


Savantvadi. 
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(Jerd. 765 bis), and the Little Finch Lark, Pyrrhalanda grisea, 
(Jerd, 760), are rearing their young broods on the bare rocky 
plateaus thinly covered with coarse grass. Numbers of young 
nestling larks, ill-hidden from their keensighted enemies, are 
destroyed by the harriers. By day they hunt either singly or in 
pairs, heating silently over plain and hillside for young birds, 
lizards, mic®, and locusts. By night they gather in large parties, 
roosting on the ground, often under cover of long grass. 
Montague’s Harrier, Circus cineraceus (Mont. Jerd. 52), prcbaply 
visits the district in the cold season, but has not yet been obtaine 

by the writer. 


The Marsh Harrier, Circus wruginosns, (Lin, Jord. 54), is also 


occasionally found in the cold weather, but is not common. 


Sub-Fam.—Maitvina.-—The Maroonbacked or Brahmani Kite, Haliastur 


indus, (Bodd. Jerd. 55), is comparatively common on the oe ae 
ig not often seen inland, or at any distance from water. i 
appear to be its chief food. It breeds from January to April, b bs 
the coast, cocoanut palms are their favourite site. “Inland they 
choose any large available tree, occasionally mangrove trees ™ 
mud swamps. ‘hey usually lay twoeces, white minutely specked 
with reddish brown, ‘They desert their nests on ‘very small 
provocation, and at once begin building a fresh. They never make 
any active defence of young or eggs, but if their nest be invaded, fly 
round overhead in short circles. Once when the writer’s birdnester 
had climbed a tree to examine one of their nests, an unfortunate 
screech owl, Strix javanica, flew innocently out of an adjoining tree, 
and was at once attacked with the greatest ferocity by both the 
parent kites, who vented their wrath on it by swooping at it, and 
striking viciously atits back, pulling out handfuls of feathers. 
The kites did not pursue the owl far, and their victim escaped a 
‘sadder and a wiser’ bird. The Konkani name for this kite is 
tambadi mhovrangi, 


The Pariah Kite, Milvus govinda, (Sykes, Jerd. 56), is too 
well known to necd description. No village is without them 
and all the natives have a wholesome hatred of them, for they 
do without doubt kill chickens, especially when they have young. 
They breed in January, February, and March, choosing any 
high tree, but gencrally a mango, and making the usual stick 
platform lined with rags and Jeaves. ‘Two is the normal number 
of eggs, and the oggs vary greatly in colour, shape, and size, the 
commonest type being a dingy white ground thickly blotched at 
the larger end with red, They defend their eggs and young with 
preat vigour, and the robbing of their nests is at all times a 
perilous undertaking. hey dash at the intruder who climbs the 
tree, one on either side of him, flying opposite ways, striking at 
him as they rush past with wings and claws. Considerable nerve 
is required to repel these attacks, especially when, as usually 
happens, the tree is a diflicult one to climb, and the birdnesters’ 
time is fully occupied in keeping his own balance. Pariah kites 
are called ghar or Kobadi gahr by the Konkanis, 

Fam.— Striain#. — The Indian Screech Owl, Strix javanica, (Gmel. 
Jerd. 60), is found here and there throughout the district, but is 
nowhere common. It is entirely nocturnal in its habits, and hides 
by day in holes of decayed trees and buildings. It breeds in 
December and January. 
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The Brown Wood Owl, Syrmiam indrani, (Sykes. Jord, 63), has Chapter as. 
been procured by Dr, Armstrong at Fanasgaon in the Devgad Production. 


sub-divisivn. It appears to be rare, and has not been observed in Birds. 
the northevn pertion of the district where the next species, the Sata . 
mottled wal owl, is comparatively common. i ace 


The Mottled Wood Owl, Syrnium ocellatum, (Less. Jerd. 65), is found 
in the nerthern sub-divisious of Khed and Dépoli and Sanga- 
meshyar, 111 probably elsewhere, in suitable localities. As a rule 
it does not. :ftect heavy forest, preferring mango clumps on the 
outskirts «f villages. It is less common near the coast than inland, 
They nest in Jaruary and February in holes and depressions of 
trees, ten fect cr so from the ground, laying two very spherical 
creamy wits eggs. The young, if taken from the nest, become 
very geni+ aac good tempered, and will with great gusto 
devonr lizxirds, grasshoppers, and cockroaches. Dogs are their 
greatest avcrsion. Whenever a dog enters a room or tent where 
are captive owls, the birds puff out all their fcathers and lower 
thoir heads like angry turkeycocks, snapping their mandibles 
with great rapidity, and pretending to be very bold. They also 
readily leary to cistingnish friends from strangers, and will snap 
and show vvident signs ofalarm onthe appearance of a strange 
face. Enlivcly nocturnal; they take little notice of anything 
that happens by day. In'confinement their wing bones become 
very brittle ancl liable to fracture and dislocation. 


The Rock Horned Owl, Bubo bengalensis, (I'rankl. Jerd. 69), is 
found amon vat rocky cliffs overhanging tidal creeks and mountain 
streams, ard ix vather common. It appears to perch on trees as 
well as on rouks, thongh whon disturbed from a tree it always flies 
to the rocks. Té comes out directly the sun is down, and is always 
on the alert and casily disturbed im the day time. It has a 
deep dissyllubie hoot, which may be syllabled hoo! hoo! the last 
syllable being prclonged. Rats, lizards and crabs are its chief 
food. The writer has seen one feeding on the remains of a pea 
fowl, which he had wounded the evening before, but owing to 
the darkness. was unable to recover, It broeds in January or 
February on the ground, making no nest, but scooping out a hole 
in the earth canudly under cover of a projecting boulder or ledge 
of vock, laying three or four, rarely five, round white eggs of the 
usual owl typo. 

The Brown Fish Owl, Ketupa ceylonensis, (Gmel. Jerd. 72), ia 
common throawloi the district. It affects thick forests and 
lofty trees always near water. Fish and crabs form its chief 
food. They thrive well in cowfinement, and will eat raw or cooked 
meat, the for nee by preference, as well as fish, They drink water 
freely and greatly enjoyabath, This fish owl andthe rock horned 
owlare both ‘alled human by the natives of the Konkan, the term 
Ghibad being anally applied to the screech owl and the hooting 
or mottled wood owl ‘They brecd from January to March in holes 
and dopressions of trees, at no great height from the ground, laying 
usually twoeces. The nests have no lining, but are usually strewn 
with powdered bark. The cry of this owl isa long deep aspirated™ 
sigh, excessiv: ly human in its intonation, ~T'o tliose. unaccustomed 
to it, and by ‘vuture supergtitious, this repulsive laugh, as Tickell 
describes it, viien heard close overhead in the dead of night, is 
an alarming suund. 
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Bruce’s Scops Owl, Scops brucii, (Hume. Jerd. 74 sept), has been 


obtained by the writer ai. Khed, and will probably be found 
elsewhere, but it appears to be rare. 


The Malabér Scops Owl, Seops malabaricus, (Jerd. 75. quater), 


acurions little horned owl, is throughout the district found in 
thick groves and cocoanut yardens. The natives call it Kuta, 
an imitation of its low sofi call. It is strictly noctarnal, never 
appearing until after sundown. By day it hides in holes of 
decayed trees, and occasionally in crevices of dry wells, It is 
usually seen in pairs. They nest in January in holes of trees, 
laying three or fonr glossy white eggs almost spherical. Unlike 
other allied species, they are extremely gentle and timid, and if 
caught on their nests, make 10 attempt to retaliate by pecking or 
clawing. The young birds have a grey tinge all over their plumage, 
which turns with age to rifoas. 


The Spotted Owlet, Carine brama, (Lem. Jerd. 76), the well 


known pingla of the Deecin, has been obtained by Dr, Armstrong 
at the Fonda pass, and ou one occasion by the writer in the 
Dapoli sub-division, Is wecurrence in these localities is perhaps 
exceptional, as it docs nolemppear to have been found elsewhere, 
The spotted owlet is plcntifulin the west of Satéra, and may here 
and there extend itself dowu the western slopes of the Sahyddris. 
From the base of the Satiyadris to the sea it appears to be almost 
entirely replaced by the next species, 


The Malabar Owlet, Glancidiam malabaricum, (Bly. Jerd. 78), isfound in 


a form pronounced by Mr. || ime to be intermediate between Athene 
malabaricum and Athene :idiatum, the Jungle Owlet, and almost as 
near the latter as the former. Ut is plentifully distributed, and in 
the northern sub-divisions appears almost entirely to replace the 
Spotted Owlet, pingla, .\Wicne brama (Tem.), 80 common in the 
adjoining district. of Sétivn. The Malabdér owlet is a lively little 
bird, and diurnal in its habits, flying from tree to tree, »ed uttering 
its clear tremulous whistling call atjintcrvals throughor the day 

Tt seldom hides itself in holes of ‘trees, except during tha bh ediag, 
season, March and Apvi!, when it lays threo or four round white 
eggs, undistinguishable from those of the preceding species. When. 
caught or wounded it js extremely vicious, defending ifself with 
its sharp claws with much vigonr. The writer nag seen this 
bird fly out from a tree in the full blaze of the morning sun, and 
make an unsuccessful swoop at 4 wounded tree-warbler, which 
had just been shot and was fluttering slowly to the ground. 
This species is by the natives called kutruz, a term also applied to 
the little Scops Ow], kutw, indhe Deccan. 


In his list of Konkani owls, Major Lloyd includes the Indian Scops 


Owl, Scops pennatus, (/ludg. Jerd. 74). This species appears to 
be entire) al ee iv Ratnagiri by the Maiabér devps, (ard. 75 
quat.) The Jungle Ow!l:t, Glaucidinm radiatum, (Tick. Jerd. 77), 
is also given asa Konkan bird. As before mentioned, the owlet 
found in Ratn4giri has been pronounced to be the Malabér Owlet, 
Athene malabaricum, (J:)/, 78), or more strictly a form intermediate 
between Athene malaburicum and Athene radiatum. 


The Grass Owl, Strix candida, (Tick. Jerd. 61); the Dusky Horden 


Owl, Bubo coromanduin, (Lath. Jerd. 70); and the Brown Hawk 
Owl, Ninox scutellatu:, (dagl. Jerd. 81), have not hitherto been 
seen in Ratnagiri. 
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Order —- INSESSORES, 

The large «ud various order of the Perchers comprising the 
swallows, gortsackers, bee-eaters, rollers, kingfishers, hornbills, 
parrots, woodpeckers, barbets, cuckoos, honeysuckers, hoopoes, 
shrikes, minvots, drongos, flycatchers, thrushes, babblers, bulbuls, 
orioles, robin:, chats, wrenwarblers, treewarblers, wagtails, pipits, 
tits, crows, mactpics, starlings, weaver-birds, amadavads, sparrows, 
buntings, finches, and larks are fairly represented both in species 
and individual:. from the coast to the SahyAdri hills, perchers of all 
kinds flourish i abundance. The various aspect of the district and 
its irregular contiguration afford ample moans for the wants and 
peculiarities o! the different families included in this order. 


Tribe — FISSIROSTRES, 


Fam.—Hirixpintpm.— Swallows, Martins, and Swifts, especially 

the first. and’ last, are plentiful thronghout the district, and 

articula ly so on the sea coast. The natives apply the term 
pakolt to all the Hirundinidé indiscriminately. 

Sub-Fan.—- Unonpintnas-The Common Swallow, Hirundo rustica, 
(an. Jer’ $2), is nota permanent resident and as far as is known 
does not eed in the district. Itis therefore less often seen than 
its conge ars. It appears inthe cold weather in great numbers 
and leavcs shout the middle of March. 

The Wiretiited Swallow, Hirundo filifera, (Steph. Jerd. 84), is a 
permanent resident, though sparingly distributed, They breed in 
rocks ovorbunging streams, under bridges und culverts, making a 
beautiful »ay nest ined with feathers, laying two or three delicate 
white egy: spotied with red, and when fresh showing a pink tinge. 

The Redrun:ped oe Mosque Swallow, Hirundo erythropygia, (Sykes. 
Jerd. 85). 14 the common swallow of the district, found plentifully 
in all parts, both inland and on the coast. They make retort-shaped. 
mud nests ander the eaves of buildings, under ledges of rocks and 
other sim lar places. The interiors of ruined fort buildings are 
an espoci: !ly favourite place with them, The nests are usually 
single. ‘These swallows appear to breed only in the hot weather, 
but nests in « moro or less complete state of preparation are found 
all the yeir round. The theory is, that ‘the long retort-shaped 
nests well lined with feathers are built as winter residences, and 
the less developed oncs as breeding places.’! This is perhaps 
borne out by thefact, more than once noticed by the writer, that the 
winter nesix of this species are used as roosting places by the Indian 
Swift, Cy;elus affinis. 

Dusky (‘rag Martin, Ptyonoprogne concolor, (Sykes. Jerd. 90), 
found sparingly all down the coast. They breed in the hot 
ber, x sking a beautiful cup nest lined with feathers under the 
of rocks overhanging the sea shore, laying three or four white 
speckled with brown. These nests are always found 
martins are known to occur, though probably, 
the Mountain Crag Martin, Ptyonoprogne 

Sahyadri ranges. 


“ds, Allan Hume, 76. 
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Sub-Fam.—Cypsnuina.—The Common Indian Swift, Cypselus affinis, 


(Gray. Jerd. 100), is plentifully distributed, being especially 
coramon about the rocky coast head-lands. Numbers breed every 
year, during April and May, in the rocks at the base of the sea wall 
of the island fort of Suvarndurg. They are gregarious in their habits 
and a dozen or more nests may be found all joined together in 
clusters. 


The nests, and especially the outermost ones of the group, though 


they look very untidy and unfinished, are strongly made. The 
materials used are grass and feathers, stuck together with gluten, 
the latter showing more in the lining than outside, and giving the 
interior a very sticky appearance. The entrance to the nests is 
usually at the top through a narrow crevice left unattached to the 
rock, The eggs, usually three to a nest, are a delicate white, very 
elongated and transparent. These Swifts use no mud in building 
their nests. 


The Palm Swift, Cypselus batassicnsis, (EZ. J. Gray. Jerd. 102), is an 


inhabitant of this district, although the palmyra tree, Borassus 
flabelliformis, with which-itvis usually associated, and on which 
alone it is said to nest, isialmost. unknown. One solitary old 
palmyra, perhaps the only one in the district, stands on the crest of 
the cliff overhanging the village of Bénkot, the northern boundary 
of the district. In this tree a pair of Palm Swifts were seen to 
roost for several nights running in April and May, but of their 
tiny watch-pocket nest no trace was found. These Swifts have 
also been seen and taken at various times of the year in cocoanut 
gardens at Ratnagiri, where no palmyra palms are found. 


The Edible Nest Swiftletor Salangane, Collocalia unicolor, (Jerd. 103), 


is, as Jerdon has stated, fonnd on some rocks rising out of the sea, 
about twelve miles off the port of Vengurla. 


The Vengurla swiftlets breed in March and April, in caverns of 


the rocks, the nests jbeing made of inspissated saliva, in 
the form ofwhite gelatine, pure white when fresh, but when 
old, brownish and mixed with extrancous substances. The rock 
on .which the nests are found is about four miles long. The 
right of collecting the nests is every year farmed on behalf of 
Government, and for the ten years ending 1877-78, brought an 
average revenue of £2 17s. (Rs, 283). The farm is always taken 
by Goanese and the produce is dried and sent to Goa. The 
average yearly yicld is stated to be about 28 pounds, which makes 
the Government royalty about 2s. the pound; and this estimate is. 
probably below the mark, The quantity produced is said, of late 
years, to have greatly fallen off. Jerdon, on what authority is not 
stated, gives the annual produce as a hundredweight. 

any circumstances the farm must be a profitable one. Acc 

to McCulloch,! the common price at Canton for birds’ ner 

first sort is £5 18s. 13d. the pound; for the second sortabor 

and for the third sort about £2 15s. the pound. 


The Indian Crested Swift, Dendrochelidon coronata 


is distributed throughont the district, and 
common near the coast as near the 
permanent resident. According 

Elecho breeds from April to 


1 Commercial 
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trees, laying a single elongated white egg. The nest is ‘a very Chapter IT. 
shallow half saucer composed of thin flakes of bark, gummed 


probably by the birds’ own saliva against the side of a tiny Production. 
horizont:! branch. The nest is nowhere more than } inch in Birds. 
thicknos: is at most 4 inch deep in the deepest part, and can be Oypeclina, 


exactly covered by a half crown. The parent bird, though 
slender, + fully ten inches in length, and consequently the bird, 
when siting across the nest and the tiny branch to which it is 
attached, corapletely hides the nest, and no one would suspect 
that there was any nest at all’! The writer has not found 
any nest: of this species? 
Fam,.—Ca:-etunama.—The Jungle Nightjar, Caprimulgus indicus,  Caprimulglda, 

(Lath. J-rd. 107), This species of goatsucker having the taraus 
feathere:’ appears to be rare, A single specimen was obtained by 
the writer in a thick grove near Guhigar. It was, contrary to 
‘the usu: |! bebits of the family, found perched high in a tree after 
the sun was well up. 


The Common Indian Nightjar, Caprimulgus asiaticus, (Ldth. Jerd. 
112), i+ common wherever there is sufficient forest to give 
cover by day. It is very plontiful.on the hillsides overhanging 
the nort» bunk of the. Kelsi creck in the Dapoli sub-division, 
which are covered with thick scrub brushwood, Here any evening 
after suuset. great numbers of these birds may be seen, hunting 
noiseles:|y a few feet aboye the bushes, after the various moths 
and inserts that fill the air. ~Perching at short intervals on the 
bare groond, they utter their well known ery, which has been 
aptly compared to the sound made by a stone scudding over 
ice. The native name for this and) other species of goatsuckers 
is béipu. 

Franklin's Nightjar, Caprimulgus monticolus, (Frankl. Jerd. 114)» 
a larger species, at once distinguishable from its congeners b 
its unfcathered tarsus, and wholly white outer tail feathers, is 
perhaps oqually common, jaf any rate in the north of the district. 
Tn addition. to the above species, it is probable that Sykes’ 
Nightjar Caprimulgus marathensis (Sykes, Jerd. 113), inhabits 
the Sah dvi forests. The latter species as well as the Nilghiri 
Nightjar, Caprimualgus kelaarti, (Blyth. Jerd. 108), is included in 
Major Liosd’s list of Konkan birds. 


Fam.—Meaoris#.— The Common Indian Bee-eater, Merops viridis, Merodipa, 
(Lin. Jord. 117), is plentifully distributed throughout the district. 
In the diy time it is usually seen aloue or in small parties. Taking 
up a pesition on a branch or stalk of coarse grass, it makes 
frequer{ short sallies after rts insect prey, returning with the 
utmost regularity to the same perch, time after time, for hours 
togethir. In the evening the bee-eaters of one locality all gather 
togeth:r, and after disporting themselves for some time in one 
large flock, rotire to roost night after night in the same trees, 
The Ircal Murdtha name for this bird is pathal kirlt. No other 
species of kee-eater has been recorded from Ratnagiri. The 
writer las, however, received specimens from Sdvantvadi of the 


oe ee a gL 


1 3 Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds, 92. ; ; 
2 No arian “ ifte ave bees observed in Ratnagiri, but the Alpine Swift, Cypselus 


melba, (Z, Jerd 96), has been obtained in Savantvadi. 
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Bluctailed Bee-eater, Merops Philippensis (Zin. Jerd. 118) 
Major Lloyd mentions the Chesnutheaded Bee-eater, Mero 
Swinhoii, (Hume. Jerd. 119), as found in the southern dist 
of the Konkan, while Mr, Fairbank says it is found on the hills in 
the Goa and Savantvadi forests. 


Fam.—Coractapm.—-The Indian Roller, tds or dhdu, Coracias indica 


(Lin. Jerd. 123), is the only species of roller found. Though 
nowhere very plentiful, and not often seen near the coast, @ 
few birds are always found about well-wooded inland villages. 
Mr. Fairbank describes this species as a cold weather visitant 
leaving the Maratha country in March, and Major Lloyd calls it r 
winter visitant to the Konkan. The writer is inclined to think 
that the roller ig in many cases a permanent resident, He has has 
no opportunities of verifying this during the rainy months. But 
in the Khed sub-division in the latter part of March, he has 
found several nosts with fresh eggs, and it is clear that the young 
broods from these nests would not have been ready for a long 
migratory flight before the middle or end of May, if so_soon. 
Captain G. F. L. Marshall, R.E., in his ‘ Birds Nesting in India’ 
enters the Indian roller’s breeding season as from the latter end 
of March to the first half of June, while another observer, Mr. 
F. R. Blewitt, has found eggs in July.1 The nests mentioned above 
would therefore appear to have been.exceptionally early, and birds 
breeding later would have to defer thcir migration till after the 
burst of the rains. Inthe western districts of Sdtdra, the writer 
has also observed no very appreciable diminution in the number 
of rollers up to the end of April. The roller breeds in holes of 
decayed cocoannt, mango, silk-cotton and other trees, laying, as 
a role, four very glossy broad oval eggs. The nests have usuall 
no lining of grass or feathers, but are simply covered over with 
powdered bark. 


Fam, — Hatcyoxntioz — The Brownhcaded Kingfisher, Pelargopsis 


gurial, (Pearson, serd. 127), commonly called the Storkbilled 
Kingfisher, has been obtained at Rajdpur, and has also been 
noticed at Ratnagiri, buts rare. 


The Whitebreasted Kingfisher, Halcyon smyrneusis, (Lin. Jerd. 


129), is widely distributed ; but individuals are comparatively 
scarce. It is more often found near small woodland streams 
than in large tidal creeks, and unlike other kingfishers, is often 
seen perched in dry brushwood ata considerable distance from 
water. 


The Whitecollared Kingfisher, Haleyon chloris, (Bodd. Jerd. 132). 


The occurrence of this bird on the west coast of India was 
unexpected. Hitherto, according to Mr. Hume, it has been 
known to occur only in the Sunderbands, and thence down 
the Burman and Malayan coast, and at the Andaman islands. 
The writer found a small colony of these birds at Kelsi in the 
Dapoli sub-division, settled near the village, in a mangrove 
swamp onthe banks of a small tidal creek. They have also 
been found in a similar situation in Ratndgiri, and further search 
may lead to their discovery in other parts of the district, The 
whitecollared kingfisher never pounces, but catches small crabs 
and mollusces out of the mud, preferring this to deepwater-fishing. 


1 Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds. A, 0. Hume, 104. 
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Tet ® ciliar shrill call, which it utters both when perched Chapter IT. 
and 6n the wing. Its nest has uot yet becn discovered. Production. 
The Commor Indian Kingfisher, Aleedo bengalensis, (Gmel. Jerd. Birds. 
134), is one of the commonest birds in tho district. It swarms Haleyonide. 


on all the tidal creeks, in lagoons and mangrove swamps, and 
every little pond or large well is tenanted by a pair or more of 
these industrious little fishermen. It is abundant also on the sea 
coast, wherever a rocky beach or cavernous cliff affords a perch, 
from whence to pounce on its fnny prey. They breed in holes of 
river banks in the hot weather, but the nests are placed so far 
in, and the mouth: of the holes areso small that they are difficult 
to obtain. 


The Pied K tyrfisher, Coryle rudis (Zin. Jerd. 136), is also common, 
but not mwely so plentiful as the last. It scems to be more a 
freshwater species than, most other kingfishers, and is less 
often secn in tidal waters than in fresh inland rivers. It is 
particnlasly abundant on the Krishna and other Deccax sivers,. 
whero it. becomes exceedingly familiar, divutgy with the utmost 
unconcein amongst the growds of bathers and clothes-washers 
who frequent the stepson the-banks. The Konkani Mardtha 
name for all kinefishers is disa, Major Lioyd also enters the 
Threetowt Kingfisher, Ceyx tridactylus, (Pall. Jerd, 133), a8 a 
Konkan + pecics only met with near secluded forest streams. If it 
occurs iv: atndgiri, as is probable, it must be a rare bird. 


Fam.—Beeurotwx.—The |Great Hornbill, Dichoros cavatus, (Shaw Bucerotide. 
Jerd, 3:40), Che eccentricitics of this bird ; the imprisoning of 
the brooding female in a hole of a trec, with mud plastered round 
80 as io leave only a small opening ; its paintbrush with an 
inexhasstible supply of yellow oil paint, with which it performs 
ita toils by dceeorating vations parts of its plumage; its loud 
brayiny call and extraordinary appeavance are well known, 
Accoring to Jerdon, Goa is the northern limit of its distribution. 
Tt is, however, found throughout the Ratnagiri district, and at 
least iv the south of Koliba. As a rule, this species keeps to the 
slope: of the Sahyddris and the well wooded low lands at their 
base. It is more rarely found in the neighbourhood of the sea, 
Darin the cold weather, individuals are often seon at Dapoli, 
and 24 this period they appear to wandor far and wide in search 
of th: ripe berries and fruits, which form their staple food. Like 
the African species thoy will kill snakes when they see thom. 
They are usually found in small parties of four to six birds 
occniounlly in pairs, but rarely single. One or moro pairs are 
said to breed regularly near Polédpur, in the Mabid sub-division 
of tha Koliba district. This and the next species are by Konkani 
Marithds called garud pakshi. 

The Mualabér Pied Hornbill, Hydrocissa coronata, (Bodd. Jerd, 
141}, has been obtained by Dr. Armstrong in the southern 
gub-divisions and it also visits Ratndgiri and Sangameshvar. 
Its habits ave similar to the last. It appears not to extend so far 
novth as the great hornbill. In addition to the above hornbills, 
the Jungle Grey Hornbill, Tockus griseus, (Lath. Jerd. 145), 
has been obtained in the Savantvddi forests, which probably 
form ita northern limit. It has not been recorded from 
Ratudgiri. 
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Fam. — Psrrrscwx.—The  Roseringed uroquet, Palwornts 
torquatus, (Bodd. Jerd. 148),t he common Deccan species, is 
comparatively scarce, but widely dist-ibnted. Like all other, 
she eae if nests in holes of trees during the hot months of 

arch and April, laying four or more white glossless eggs. 
In the east of Sétéra, the natives fancy that individuals of this 
species breeding in bunyans and pipale prove better talkers 
than those who nest ia mango, tamarind, and other trees. In 
taking young birds from the nest they are always guided by this 
whimsical j4ea which does not appear 10 extend to the Konkan. 
Paroquet called by the natives Air and popat. In this 
district caged parrots only are called réghu. , 


The Roseheaded Paroquet, Palowornis purbureus, (Mull. Jerd, 149), 
is the common species of the district, It is abundant every 
where from the coast to the Sibyddris, and is very destructive 
te standing croc. its nest-building and breeding season are the 
samé 7 that of the last species. 


The Bluewinged Paroquet, Palmwornis columboides, (Vig. Jerd. 
151), a lovely species with dove groy head and blue wings, is found 
only in the Sabyddri forests. 


The Indian Loriquet or Lovebird, Loriculus vernalis, (Sparrm 
Jerd. 1853), is plentiful im certain localities, as Dapoli and 
Ratndgiri; but secms not to bo widely distributed. During 
the rainy season they appear at Ratndgiri in large flocks, 
frequenting the banyan trees in fruit, and keeping up a continual 
low whistling chirrup. This species is called karta by the 
natives, 


Fam.—Picmwx.~—The Yellowfronted Woodpecker, Picus marathensis 
(Lath. Jerd, 160), is not very common, but is occasionally seen in 
thin forest throughout the district. 


The Southern Pigmy Woodpecker, Yungipicns nanus, (Vig. Jerd, 
164), has been obtained by Dr. Armstrong at Bh4vda at an 
elevation of 2000 feet. It has not been recorded from any other 
locality and appears to be rare, 


The Goldenbacked Woodpecker, Chrysocolaptes sultaneus, (Hodgs, 
Jerd. 166), a beautiful bird, is found here and there in the inland 
tracta at the base and on the slopes of the Sahyddris. It is not 
nearly so common as the Smaller Goldenbacked Woodpecker, 
Brachypternus puncticollis, (Malhk. Jerd. 181). 


The Blackhacked Woodpecker, Chrysocolaptes festivus, (Bodd. Jerd. 
167), the handsomest perbaps of all the group, is not uncommon 
about Ratndgiri, being found in the cocoanut gardens near the 
coast, as well as inland. The female, with her bright orange 
cap-like silk fresh-reeled from the cocoon, is particularly pleasing, 
and if less gaudy, is equally as pretty as her crimson-capped 
partner. 


The Madras Rufous Woodpecker, Micropternus gularis, (Jerd. 179) 
has been obtained both in the north and south of the district. 
It affects thick groves and forests, and does not appear to frequent 
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se coast.t. All Aue specimens found by the writer had the head Chapter I. 
and tail smsaed with resin r ic 7. tt 
aig Ae ol with resin, a fact first brought to notice by Production. 
Malherbe’s Gsldenhacked Woodpecker, Brachypternus puncticollis, beak 

(Math. Jeri. 181), is the common goldenbacked woodpecker 

of the district, and is universally distributed, frequenting alike 

the cocoanut gardens on the coast and the inland forest tracts. 

Tt breeds in the hot months of April and May. Major Lloyd also 

includes Biachypternus aurantins (Lin. Jerd. 180). This species 

and Brachyjternus puncticollis are very nearly allied, and may 

easily be confounded, Both may meet in the district, but the 

specimen seit from the northem sub-divisions to Mr. Hume were 

all pronoun» to be typical Brachypternus’ puncticollis, All 

the specimens collected from the south by Dr. Armstrong are also 

puncticollis, int not aurantius. 


Fam, — Mras .eina.— The Malabir Green Barbet, Megalema Megaleamide, 
inornata, (Wudd. Jerd. 193 bis), which differs from the Common 
Green Barbet, Mogalema caniceps (Frankl. Jerd, 193), by the 
almost complete absence ofthe white specks on the tertiaries and 
wing coverts, characteristic of thetatter, is during the rainy season 
plentiful at Ratnagiri, and rangos from there to the Sahyddri 
slopes, wher. its ioud familiar call is heard incessantly throughout 
the day. Iuthe northern ‘sub-divisions it is restricted to the 
Sabyddri fo: +sts, and does not, except perhaps during the rains, 
visit the nei rbbouchood of the coast. Both this and the next 
apecies are called kofurga by the natives. 


The Small Groon Barbet, Mcgalema viridis, (Bodd. Jerd, 194), 
appears to be confined to the Sahyddri forests, where it is equally 
olentiful with its larger congener, ranging throughout the whole 
isneth of the district. 


The Crimsonh«sasted Barbet,~Xantholoema homacephala, (Mill, 
Jerd, 197), ‘he little Coppersmith or tuktuk, is one of the 
commonest bi-ls in the district, and is universally distributed. 
Tt nests in Fcb-uary and March, excavating holes in decayed trees, 
and laying te or four exceedingly long and cylindrical white 
eggs. Major Lloyd includes the Crimsonthroated Barbet, 
Xantholooma natabarica (Blyth. Jerd. 198), a8 a Konkan species ; 
but it has no: been obtained in Ratn4giri, although it is found in 
the neighbour ng forests of Sivantvadi, 


Fam, — Cucvns. ~The Indign Cuckoo, Cuculus micropternus, Cuculide, 
(Gould, Jerd. 22), has been obtained at Ratnégiri. It appoars to 
be exceedingly rare. It hasa peculiar call which Jerdon describes 
as a “ double note of two syllables each, a fine melodious pleasing 
whistle,” and «hich Tickell likens to a “ double repetition of the 
word cuckoo.” 
The Common Hawk Cuckoo, Hierococeyx varius, (Vahl. Jerd. 205), 
has been procured by Dr. Armstrong from the south of the 
district, but alie appears to be raro. 


¥ Mr, Hume remarks +! scme specimens procured in the north of the district 
that they were not typical A/irropternus gularis, but intermediate between this form 
and M. Phooceps (Bly. Jer, 178). 
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The Indian Koel, Hudynamys honorata, (Lin, Jerd. 214), is fonnd 
everywhere, both on the coast and inland. It begins calling at the 
end of May, and continues vocal up to the beginning of July, during 
which time it probably lays its eggs in the nests of late breeding 
crows, Corvus impudicus. According to the natives, the breaking 
out of this usually quiet unobtrusive bird into song or whistle 
denotes a prayer for the coming rain. The Koel seldom, if ever, 
alights on the ground, and the poor bird, they say, is thus, for a 
great part of the year, deprived of its drinking water, depending 
on the seanty supply of dew collected on the leaves of tho trees. 
Getting very thirsty towards the end of the hot weather, the Koel 
grows querulous and importunate for the coming rain, which shalt 
refill the hollows of the trees with pure refreshing water, Soveral 
other cuckoos probably occur in the district ; but they are shy 
birds and difficult to procure. The Piedcrested Cuckoo, Coccystes 
jacobinus (Bodd. Jerd. 212), and the Small Cuckoo, Cuculus polio- 
cephalus (Lath, Jerd. 201), have been found at Devrukh in the 
Sangameshvar sub-division. The Indian Plaintive Cuckoo, 
Cacomantis passerinus (Vuhl. Jerd. 208), should also occur, but no 
specimens have been obtained. 


Sub-Fam.—Cuntrovopin#.~—The Common Coueal or Crow-pheasant, 
Centrococeyx rafipennis, (lladerd. 217), is found everywhere on 
tho outskirts of villages; gliding with marvellous easo through 
tangled undergrowth and thick bushes. Its deep mournful note, 
sometimes single, sometimes in a discordant chorus, is to be heard 
at all times of the day, Tho Konkani name for this bird is 
kukudliwmba, 

The Southern Sirkeer, Taccoeua leschenaulti (Less. Jerd. 219), a 
peculiar species, with bristly head and bright cherry bill, has been 
found in the woods on the slopes, of the hill fort of Mandangad, 
whence the writer obtained two specimens. A single specimen has 
also been obtained by..Dr. Armstrong from the neighbourhood 
of the A'mba pass. It ‘is a rare bird, in its habits much like the 
crow pheasant, 


Tribe—TENUTROSTRES. 


Fum.—Necrarmina.——The Violeteared Red Honeysucker, tho- 
pyga vigorsil, (Sykes. Jerd. 226), a beantiful species, is plentiful 
on the western slopes of the Sahyddri range. It is also found 
more sparingly near the coast in cocoanut gardens. 

The Amethyst Honeysucker, Cnnyris Zeylonica (Lin. Jerd. 232), is 
more widely distributed than the last, and more plentiful. The 
males keep their exquisite plumago throughout the year. Their 
nests are beautiful, hung from the slendercst twigs, and rocked to 
and fro by every breath of wind. The nest is pear-shaped 
narrowing in the middle, with a sido entrance shaded by a tiny 
overhanging porch. The materials are the finest grass lined with 
soft down, and the nests are on the outside prettily decorated with 
chips of wood, spider-webs, dried flowers, cocoons, and anything else 
that pleases the fancy of the diminutive architects. They lay two, 
and occasionally three, tiny greonish white eggs speckled with minute 
brown spots. The Jujube tree, Zizyphus jujuba, is a favourite place 
for their nests; but they are very fearless, often building in 
verandahs and house porches. The breeding season varies 
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considvinbly ; bub nests have beon found by the writer in January in Chapter Ih. 
this district, and in September and October in the Satara district. Production. 
The Tiny HWoneysucker, Cinnyris minima (Sykes. Jerd. 233), is lesa Birds. 


comm 11 thaa the last, being more exclusively restricted to the 
Sahyicei range, though a few are found here and there in the 
neighbourhood of the coast. They are common on the western 
slopes s£ Mahitbaleshvar, and native birdeatchers, who find a too 
ready sale for them amongst the Muropean residents, evory year 
destroy lnzge numbers. 

The Pueple Honeysueker, Cinnyris asiatica (Zin, Jerd. 234), 
is abu dant everywhere from the coust to the Suhyddri hills, 
wheres: r flowering shrubs are found. The brilliant metallic hue 
of the ate is donned only at the pairing season, and in his winter 
garb of groy-green little trace of his splendid wedding dress 
remains, save from the chin a central stripe of glossy violct. Both 
the nes!siund cegs of this species very closely rosemble those of 
the anwtbyst honcysucker. 

The Larg:r Purple Honeysucker, Cinnyris lotenia, (Lin. Jerd. 235), 
is also “ound in the distriets:but is much more scarce than the 
preeediia. from which it! differs-chielly in its longer and more 
rounded bill, It has been obtained in.the Dapoli and Ratndgiri 
sub-divisions near the coast, and is probably distributed sparingly 
throughout the district, 

Tickoll’s !lowerpecker, Dieooumerythrorhynchus (Zick, Jerd. 238), 
has been obtained at Ratnigiri, and is probably to be found in 
other localities. Its small size and its habit of keeping to the tops 
of the highest trees make it difficult to find. The nearly allied, but 
largor secies, the Nilgiri Wlowerpecker, Diccooum concolor (Jerd. 
239), substituted in Major Lloyd’s list for Dicooum crythrorhynchuas, 
has becn obtained in Sdévantvadi. But all the specimens observed 
by the wrilor at Ratnigivi clearly belong to the latter species, which 
also, aceord:nz to My. Fairbank, is found on the western slopes of 
Mahabalestvar, 

The Thickillsd Floworpecker, Piprisoma agile (Teh. Jerd. 240), 
readily Jistinguished by its peculiar bill from all other sun birds, 
ia found sparingly at Ratndgiri and also at Savantvddi. 

Fan, —Uiivua.— The European Hoopoe, Upupa epops (Lin, Jerd. Upupida, 
254), is sven only in the cold weather, and is more common than the 
Rext spevics. 

The Indiat. Hoonoe, sutér, Upuna eoylonensis, (Reich. Jerd. 255), is 
found ive anc there througout the district, and is to be seen 
near all well wooded villages. In the cold weather these birds 
associate in small parties of four or five. They feed exclusively on 
insects, which they pick up on the ground. No representatives of 
either the Lreecreepers, Certhiadw, or the Nuthatches, Sittine, 
have bees observed in the district, 


Tribe — DENTIROSTRES. 


Fam. — Lasips.— The Rufousbacked Shrike, Taniua _crythro- Laniades, 
notus, (1... /erd. 257), is the commen shrike of the district found 


Nectarinidas, 


1 The Velvetfrot tad. Nuthatch, Dendrophila frontatis, (Horsf. Jerd, 253), has been 
procured at Sdvanivadi. 
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everywhere in woods and hedgerows. This butcher bird, as it 
_is popularly named, frequently impales its prey, crickets, locusts, 
and other insects, on thorns in bushes. . It is a permanent resident. 


The Baybacked or Hardwick’s. Shrike, Lanius vittatus (Valence. 
Jerd. 260), is comparatively rare, and is not often seen near the 
coast, preferring the forests on the slopes of the SahyAdris. Both 
this and the last species aro extremely vicious when caught alive 
or wounded. 


The Common Wood Shrike, Tephrodornis pondicerianus, (Qmel. Jerd- 
265), is both inland and on the coast very abundant in certain 
localities, in groves and gardens, where it is usually found in small 
flocks. It appears to be somewhat partially distributed. Wherever 
found it is a permanent resident. 


The Little Pied Shrike, Hemipus picatus, (Sykes. Jerd. 267), has been 
obtained at Raja4pur and is found in Sdvantvadi, but does not 
appear to extend to the north of the Ratnagiri dstrict. 


Sub-Fam. — Camerraacina, — The Blackheaded Cuckoo Shrike, 
Volvocivora sykesi, (Strick. Jerd. 268), has in well wooded country 
been obtained by the writer in the Dapoli sub-division at Kelsi and 
Mandangad, and also at.Khed andGuMagar. It has been found 
also at Ratnigiri, Réjapar, and Savantvddi, but is decidedly 
uncommon. 

Tho Large Cuckoo Shrike, Graucalus macei, (Ldss. Jerd. 270), is 
common everywhere in) well wooded tracts, village groves, and 
avenues. It is usually seen in pairs, and feeds entirely on the 
insects and fruit which it can find on trees, for it seldom, if ever, 
alights onthe ground. It begins to breed as early as February, and 
is also said to breed during the rains‘at Dapoli. They build in forks 
of trees, making a shallow enp nest of fine twigs, very loosely put 
together. The eggs, two or three in number, are of a greenish 
fawn colour, with pale brownish rod spots. This bird has a very 
sweet call. In addition to the above, the Grey Shrike, Lanius 
lahtora (Sykes. Jerd. 256), “and the Malabir Wood Shrike, 
Tephrodornis sylvicola (Jerd. 264), appear as Konkan birds in Major 
Lloyd's list. ‘ho grey shrike is found in the Deccan and may 
extend to this district, but has not hitherto been recorded. The 
Malabar wood shrike does not probably come so far north as this 
district. The Dark-grey Cuckoo Shrike, Volvocivora melaschista 
(Hodgs. Jerd. 269), has been found in Sivantvidi, but not in 
Ratnagiri. 

The Orange Minivet, Pericrocotus flammeus, (Forst. Jerd. 272), or 
the Fiery-red Bird, as it is sometimes called by Europeans at 
Mahébaleshvar, is found sparingly on the western slopes of 
the Sahyaédri range, throughout the length of the district, but 
does not make its way to the coast. The splendid red breast of 
the male, set off by his glossy blue head and upper plumage, makes 
him one of the handsomest birds in the country. Like the next 
species, the orange minivets associate in small flocks, moving 
briskly about from tree-top to troe-top, and keeping up an incessant 
chirping. 


The Small Minivet, Pericrocotus perigrinus, (Zin. Jerd. 276), m 
beautiful little bird, is, wherever there are trees, common and 
abundant from the coast to the Sahyddris, Its habits are similar 
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to the lust: species, but it is much more familiar and frequents low Chapter II. 


brushwood and hedgerows as well as lofty trees. This species Production. 

breeds i, June and July, making a very neat cup nest of fine ; 

twigs, wich ‘t places high up in the forks of trees, and laying two Birds. 

or threc greenish white eggs freckled with brick-dust red. 
Sub-Fam.---Dtorurima.--The Common Drongo Shrike, Buchanga atra ~ oruring, 


(Herm. Jord. 278), the ‘King of the Crows’ is ono of the 
commonest birds of the district, and is universally distributed. It is 
equally plent-ful on the bare rocky platcans near the coast, where, 
failing (reos, it perches on cattle and goats, and in the well wooded 
inland tracts. It nests in April and May on forks of trees, laying 
four pukish white eggs freckled with red spots. Its local 
vernaci.lar name, govinda, applies equally to the next species. 


The Lonvtuiled Drongo, Buchanga longicaudata, (Hay. Jerd. 280), 
closely vesembles the last, wanting the white spot at the gape, 
and is :.!s0 abundant, though more confined to forest tracts than 
the kinz of tac crows. Both are permanent residents and have 
similar habits, 

The Whitcbullied Drongo, Dicrurus coornlescens, (Mill, Jerd, 281), 
has been obsained by Dr, Armstrong *from the south of the district, 
but is uncommon, 


The Broused Drongo, Chaptia snea, (Viel. Jerd. 282), has also 
been oltnined by Dr. Armstrong at Bavda at the foot of the 
Sahyé: i vange, in the Rajépur sub-division, but has not yet 
been found elsewhero. 

The Malildir Rocket-tailed Drongo, Dissemurus paradiseus (Scop. 
Jerd, 286), is found at the extreme south of the district at 
Vengurla and the neighbouring villages. A nest found near 
Vengu la during the first week im April, is described as being 
made of a wiry grass rather looscly put together, and placed 
near tie end of a branch of a large manyo tree. The nest 
contaiied two eggs of a white ground colour, which unfortunately 
were di siroyed. 

Sub-Fa.-- Antamina. — The Ashy Swallow Shrike, Artamus fiscus 
(Viel! Jord, 287), has been found in Vengurla cocoanut gardens. 


Fam, — Miscivaripoz, — The Paradise or Royal Flycatcher, Museicapide, 
Mascipeta paradisi, (Ian. Jerd. 288), is found sparingly in all the 
well wooded tracts of the district. The adult males with their 
glossy biack heads and flying white streamers are conspicuous 
objects when soen flitting like streaks of silver from tree to tree, 
The pruradise flycatcher is a restless bird, seldom remaining long in 
one tres, and always on the move. It catches insects on the wing, 
and nuig often be seen in pursuit of its prey near some small tree-girt . 
pool. "he ycung males and females of all ages have the parts which 
are wWiite ir: the adult male bright chestnut, and males in a state 
of transilion from the chestnut to the white plumage are not 
unfresnently seen, This species is at Mahabaleshvar, where it is 
commen, known to Europeans as the ‘ dhobi bird,’ and is called 
by the antives the ban pakhru. 

The Blucknaped Blue Flycatcher, Hypothymis azurea, (Bodd. Jerd. 
290), is found occasionally, but is not abundant anywhere, and 
is usually seen only in well wooded tracts, The males with their 
bright aud cielicate blue plumage, contrasting so effectively with 
their silky -lack caps are very beautiful birds. 
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Chapter Tl. The Whitespotted Fantail, Leucocorca leucogaster, (Cuv, 293), 
Production. an amusing and familiar little bird, is very common. A pair or 
Birds so are to be scen in almost every bush or tree in the district. 


Thoir quaint manners and grotesque antics are well known. Their 
dance, a short flight of a few feet to and from a branch of a tree, 
followed by a half pirouette, a lowering of head and wings, and a 
sproading of the broad tail, is kept up incessantly throughout the 
day. These fantails are usually scon in pairs. They are said to 
breed at Dapoli during the rainy scason. The Whitebrowed 
Fantail, Leucocerca aureola (Vieill. Jerd. 292), is also a probable 
inhabitant of the district. But all the specimens hitherto obtained. 
by the writer aro L. leucogaster. 


The Southern Brown Flycatcher, Alsconax latirostris, (Raff. Jer? , 
297), is rare. Tho writer obtained one specimen at Khed, an yj 
in the south of the district a few havo been secured by  r. 
Armstrong. 


Tlfe Verditer Flycatcher, Stoporala melanops, (Vig. Jerd. 301), rave 
near the coast, is more plentiful in the well wooded country at the 
base ofthe Sahyddri hills. 


The Blue Redbreast, Cyornis-tickelli, (Blyth. Jerd. 305 and 306), is 
distributed sparingly in thick groves. It is usually seen alone, 
and is a very familiar bird, often entering temples and open sheds 
in pursuit of insects. ‘Major Lloyd: includes the Blucthroated 
Redbreast, Cyornis rubeculoides (Vig. Jerd. 304), as a Konkan 
species ; this has not been found in Ratnagiri. 


The Whitetailed Robin or Dwarf Flycatcher, Hrythrosterna parva 
(Bech, Jerd, 323 bis), 2 familiar little bird, is often seen in 
clumps of trees in the cold weather, and has a confiding way of 
perching upon tent ropes. . [tis usually alone, It disappears in 
cane or April before the male has fully assumed its orange-red 

reast. 


Merulida, Fam. — Mervnips. Sub-Fam)—)Myiornertnz. —~ The Malabar 
Whistling Thrush, Myiophoneus Horsfieldi, (Vig. Jerd. 342), is in 
suitable places found all along the Sahyddri range, both on the 
slopes and at the basc of the hills, but docs not extend to the 
coast. Its rich mellow whistle, and its love of mountain waterfalls 
and burns are well known. 


The Indian or Yellowbreasted Ground ‘Thrush, Pitta brachyura 
(L. Jerd. 345), a beautifully plumaged bird, is found sparingly at 
the base ‘and on the lower slopes of the Sahyddri range. Ii, also, 
but more rarcly, frequents thick gardens near the coast. 


Sub-Fam.—Merviina.—The Blue Rock Thrush, Cyanocinclus cyanna, 
(Lin. Jerd. 351), isa cold weather visitant, and frequents bare 
rocky grounds and stony hills. It is common both on the coast 
and inland. It is almost always alone and feeds on the ground. 
Jt is familiar bird and has a sweet note. It may often be seen 
like the “sparrow on the housetop,” with which it is by some 
supposed to be identical, perched on the ruins of an old fort, or 
walls. It does not leave the district till the end of March or the 
beginning of April. 

The Blueheaded Chat Thrush, Petrophila cinclorhynchus, (Vig. Jerd. 
358), a pretty bird, chicfly confined to the ravines and slopes of the 
Sahyddri range. Itiscommon at Mahadbaleshvar and has been 


Muscicapide. 
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obtained ut Bavda in the Raéjépur sub-division. According to Chapter II. 


Mr. Faivinank, this thrush is only a cold weather visitant. It has Production. 
not been found near the coast. 


The Whituwinged Bush Thrush, or Ground Thrush, Geocichla Birds, 

cyanotis, “fard. and Selb. Jerd, 354), is common and a permanent Merulinas, 
resident. Jt is found in gardens, groves, and woods from the coast 
to the slopes of the Sahyadris. It is especially common at Dapoli, 
where it» insllow song may be heard in every garden from the middle 
of Mayi ll Jidv or August. They breed generally in mango trees, 
early in the rains, making @ cup nest of grass, twigs, and roots, 
plastere) with mud, and placing it low down in the fork of the tree. 
The eves, threc. or four in number, vary greatly in colour and 
markines:. tre ground colour being either pale-green or fawn, closely 
freckled wich several shades of brownish red. These little thrushes 
are very vigorous and bold in defence of their young, and will 
fiy at anv intruder with great intrepidity. ‘heir habits are very 
similar io those of the English song thrush. 

The Blackeapped Blackbird, Merula nigropilea, (Lafr. Jerd, 359), 
is also widely distributed through the district, high and low, from 
the gard.-o: on, the seaboard to the Sahyadri forests. 1+ appéars 
to be a p-mannent residerit, as specimens have been obtained at all 
times of 15: year, Ib feeds on the ground as well as on the fruit of 
treos, bit as more arborealin ite habits than the last species, and 
may often be scen in company with mynas, parrots, green pigeons, 
barbets, oulbuls, ioras, and other birds, enjoying the ripe red 
berries 0% a wide-spreading banyan tree, Major Lloyd includes 
amonysi bis lst of Konkan mernlida, the Pied Blackbird, 

Turdulus wardi, (Jerd. 357), and the Orangeheaded Ground 
Thrush, Geoviehla citrina (Lath. ford. 355), nether of which has 
been recorded from Ratuteiri. The orangeheaded thrush is, 
probably, entirely replaced in this district by the whitewinged 
species. 
Sub-Fam.---Tiynaing.—The Yelloweyed Babbler, Pyctorhis sinensis, Timaling. 


(Ghnel. J. 385), is found in small parties flying from bush to bush 
in low Hillside brushwood. It is abundant inthe Dapolisub-division 
near the eoast, and. has also been found in the south of the district. 
It is auosy bird, and bas all the habits of the larger babblers, 
Malacov:eas. It is said to breed at Dapoli in the rainy season 
in bamleso clumps in gardens, making a substantial nest of coarse 
grass, in constrmction and ynode of attachment to upright twigs 
much ik: that of the Enelish areed warbler. The eves of this 
little be!-bler are very pretty, pinkish white, freckled, and spotted 
with red. 

The Nilgiti Qazker Thrush, Alcippe poiocephala, (Jerd. 389), has 
been olesined at Rajdpur, and is common at SAvantvadi, It has 
not yet }en found in north Ratnagiri. 


The Whilcthroated Wren Babbler, Dumetia albogularis, (Blyth, 
Jerd. 3o~), is comparatively very scarce in this district. Tt has 
been ol:tninsed from the sonth by Dr. Armstrong and by the writer 
at Gubarar, and is common at Mababaleshvar. 

The Spot: Wren Babbler Pellorneum ruficeps (Swainson, Jerd. 
399), is also scaree. It ig seen occasionarlly in small parties in 
thin bush, both inland and uear the coast. Tt is an amusing 
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bird to watch, both when in bushes and when feeding on the 


ground ; putting on very grotesque airs and graces, and continually 
chattering, and now and then breaking out into a mocking laugh, 


The Southern Scimitar Babbler, Pomatorhinus horsfieldi, (Sykes 


Jerd. 404), is found only on the slopes and at the foot of 
Sahyddri range, whore itis a permanent resident. 


The Rufous-tailed Babbler, Malacocercus somervillei, (Sykes. Jerd, 


435), is the common babbler in the district, entirely replacing the 
Whiteheaded Babbler, Malacocercus griseus (Jerd. 433) of the 
adjoining Deccan districts, and the Jungle Babbler, M. malabaricu 
(VJerd. 434), of the Nilgiris and Southern India, This species 
spread abundantly throughout the district. Possibly at the 
extreme south othcr forms may occur intermediate between 
species and either M. griseus or M. malabaricus. But all the 
specimens hitherto collected, both from the north and the south 
of the district, appear to be true and typical somervillei. These 
babblers, or old women as they are called, are equally common 
near the coast and inland, in. gardens, brushwood, hedgerows, 
and village groves. They usually.feed on the ground, hopping 
actively about, quarrelling and incessantly uttering their scolding - 
nagging note. Their call is not, however, so loud as, and lacks 
the peculiar jeering intonation of its congener, the Lage Grey 
Babbler, M. malcolmi (Jerd..436), which when long sustained hag 
a decidedly irritating effect on the’ hearer. They nest in June 
and July in bushes and low branches of trees, laying three or 
four glossy greenish blue eggs. They are called hekdti by the 
natives and occasionally chimbharin. Major Lloyd includes in 
his list of Timalinw, the Jungle Babbler, Malacocercus 
malabaricus, (Jerd, 434), and the Rufous Babbler, Layardia 
subruta (Jerd. 437). 


Fam.—Bnacurpopips. Sub-Fam.~Pycnonorina.—The Ghat Black 


Bulbul, Hypsipetes gancesa, (Syhes. Jerd. 446), has been obtained 
at Devrukh in Sangameshvar at the foot of the Sahyddri rang 
It scoms rare and restricted to the Sahyddri forests. 


The Yellowbrowed Bulbul, Criniger ictericus, (Strickl. Jerd. 450 


appears to be plentiful at Bavda at the foot of the Sahyddris 
the Rajipur sub-division, and probably occurs throughout the 
range. 


The Whitebrowed Bush Butbul, Ixos Iuteolus, (Less, Jerd. 452), 


has been obtained at Vijiydurg near the coast. It seems rare and 
has not been found in the north of the district. 


The Southern Redwhiskered Bulbul, Otocompsa fuscicandata, 


(Gould, Jerd. 460 Is), is found abundantly throughout the 
district, both on the coast and inland in well wooded country 
and patches of bush. In such situations it is quite as common, 
if not more common than the Madras Bulbul, Molpastes 
hemorrhons (Gel. Jerd. 462). They are always found in small 
flocks, Their breeding, season is during the hot months of April 
and May. The post is 2, neat cup placed in. bushes or forks of trees, 
and the eggs are reddish white spotted with bright red and purple 
The native name for this species is bulandi. 
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The Common Madras Bulbul, Molpastes hemorrhous, (Guiel. Chapter IT. 

Jerd. 462), is also abundant and frequents gardens, thin brush- Production. 
wood, and fruit trecs. Itis a more familiar bird than the last, ° 
and is m: re often seen in gardens and orchards. In a vegetable Birds. 
gardon it. is very destructive. Its note is not so sweet as.that of  Brachypodda, 
the last sp cies, but it makes a more intelligent and amusing cage 
bird. As at Satara, the Madras bulbul breeds in this district: in 
September and October, and again in April. According to 
Mr. Hun, it breeds in the plains in June and July, and in the 
Nilgiris from February to April. ‘The nests are rather neat enps 
of coarse wrass, and the eggs, usually three in number, are dull 
reddish white blotched with rich lake or madder colour. The 
nests ave placed in forks of trees and shrubs usually low down, 
Those bulbuls show the greatest possible affection for their young,. 
deserting tem only at the lash extremity. Tia nest be found 
near a house, and the young birds be transferred nest and all to 
a cage hurt: in the verandah or a window, the parents will, until 
the yonny are fully fledged, continue to feed them fearlessly, 
entering the cage by its open door. After a day or two, if 
the cage be moved intoma room, the old birds after much 
twittering io scolding will fellowtheir brood inside, and will in a 
vory short time fly in and out, as if the room belonged to them, 
bringing « Iresh supply of food every five or ten minutes of the 
day. If cue of the parent birds be caught and caged with the 
nestlings, tle other will for a time be greatly excited, but in the 
end will urdertake the keep of the whole family, feeding his or 
her mate i! rough the bars of the cage, the captive parent passing 
on provisinus to the young ones in the nest, as. if nothing had 
happened. 


Sub-Fam.—P iviunorxiriina.—The Common Green Bulbul, PhyHornis — PAyllornithing, 
jerdoni, (Li; th. Jerd. 463), is abundant in the well wooded tracts 
both on the coast and mland.. The males dfffer from the females 
in having tha chin and ‘throat deep velvet black, the same parta 
being bluish green in the females. They are entirely arboreal, 
feeding on /1uit aad insects, and are usually found in pairs or 
small partie: The Malabar Green Bulbul, Phyllornis malabaricus, 
(Lath. Jerd. 44), which is distinguishable from its congener by 
the foreheati of the male being golden instead of green, is also said 
to inhabit ve Sahyddri range, but no specimens have been 
hitherto obtained in Ratnagiri. 


The Common lora, Iora tiphia, (Wn, Jerd. 467 and 468). Under 
this name wc included the two varieties known as the Black- 
headed Tora, (Jord. 467), and the Whitewinged Tora (Jerd. 468). 
The latest resuarchos have shewn that there are no such constant 
variations b-tweor these two forms as to justify their separation 
as distinct species The typical male of Iora zeylonica, (Jed, 467) 
has in foll beecding plumage the head, back and tail deep shining 
black, and the wings black with two white bars. The throat, 
breast and | wer parts are bright canary yellow, and he is further 
adorned wil. iufts of white on the flanks. His mate is green 
above includiny the tail, and pale beneath. On the other hand, 

“the male of |ora tiphia, (Jerd. 468), is green above with a black 
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tail, and with yellow edgings to his black wings, and is yellow 
beneath, while his mate differs chiefly in havimg a green tail. 
Every intermediate form between these two types appears to 
have been met with. ‘the iora in both forms is common in the 
district, frequenting gardens, groves, and forests, sometimes alone, 
sometimes iu pairs, and always on the move. In flying from 
tree to tree the Dblackheaded males are exceedingly pretty, 
fluttering und coquetting with their tails spread, and their silky 
white tults fully exposed. They breed in this district during the 
hot weather. ‘The nest, placed usually on a lorizontal branch, 
ig a very beautifully made delicate cup of the finest grass ang 
spider web, very neatly pat together without a single loose end. 
The cegs arc usually white with a greyish tinge, with reddish 
stroaks at the larger end. Like all the bulbuls, the ioras are 
permanent residents.t 


The Indian Oriole, Mango Bird or Oriolns 
kundoo, (Sykes. Jerd, 470), is comparatively rare in this district, 
thongh it is widely distributed. It is replaced to a great extent, 
especially towards the coast, by the blackhcaded species Oriolus 
melanocephalas (/erd.472).. On the other hand, Oriolus kundoo 
is the cominon species mm the adjoining district of Satara to the 
east of the Sahyadris, and the blackheaded oriole is there seldom 
seen. The local native mame for all the orioles is haldi, a» very 
infelicitous term, implying that; the bright golden yellow of the 
bird's plumage is the same luc as turmeric, 


The Blacknaped Oriole, Oriolus indicus, (Briss. Jerd. 471), has 


been obtained at Devrnkh at the foot of the Sahyddri range, Tt 
has not been found in any other part of the district. 


The Blackheaded Oriole, Oriolus melanocephalus, (Lin. Jerd. 472), 


is the common oriole of the district, and is found abundantly in 
all places, where there are_trees:, It feeds almost entirely on 
fruit. Lts clear mcllow note is well known, and its bright plumage 
makes ita universal favourite. Both orioles nest during the rainy, 
months, and are permanent residents. In the general list of 
Konkan birds Major Lloyd includes the Southern Blackheaded 
Oriole, Oriolus ccyloncnsis, (Bon. Jerd. 473), and omits Oriolus, 
melanocephalus. It appears to bo doubtful (see Stray Feathers 

I. 489) whether Onolus ceylonensis is specifically distinef. But, 
in any case the Ratnigiri specimens have been pronounced by 
Mr, Hume to be Oriolus mclanocephalus. 


Fam. —Syiwiaps. Sub-Fam.— Saxtcottna.— The Magpie Robin, 


Copsychus saularis, (Lin. Jerd. 475), is spread abundantly 
throughout the district in gardens, groves, and hillside brnshwood. 
It is seen either alone or in patrs, never in flocks. It feeds on the 
ground, entirely on insects, and has a rather sweet song. In this 
district these robing breed almost always in holes of trees in April 
and May. One nest found by the writer at Dépoli was lined 
throughout with the long thread-like leaves of the casuarina tree, 


1 Sub-Fam,—Inenin®.—The Fairy Bluebird, Irene puella, (Lath. Jerd. 469), is 


known to come as far north as the Savantvadi forests. It is therefore probable that 
like the racket-tailed drongo, it may be found in the extreme south of the district. 
But as its occurrence is uncertain, ib is excluded from the local list. 
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Casaurina equisetifolia, They lay four or five greenish white eggs 
with reddish brown markings. While nesting they are exceedingly 
quazrolsome, and willattack fiercely any birds that may, unconscious 
of -ommitting any trespass, approach their lair. On one occasion 
ar, innocent myna was busy feeding on the ground just below the 
hess of a tree m which a hen robin was sitting. Without other 
prc voention the choloric little robin flew out of her hole straight at 
her cnemy, and after administering a vicious peck, was again snugly 
ensconced in her nest, before the poor dazed myna had time to see 
his avgressor. Quickly recovering his senses, he caught sight of 
a sqiirrel innovently feeding close by, and amply vindicated his 
he: cur by fierecly attacking the bystander, passing on the peck 
wit) interest and speedily driving his supposed enemy off the field. 
The magpie robin is called the ehitke by Konkani Marathas. 


The “hana, Corcotrichas macrura, (Ginel. Jerd. 476), is rare, having 
beer fuund only ai’ Rajaipnr. But it is common at Sdvantvadi 
and probubly extends throughout the Sabyddri range and the 
wel. wooded country at its base. 


The Indinn Black Robin, Thamnobia fulicata, (iin. Jerd, 479), is 
also common on the vocky,scrnbscovercd hillsides, overhanging 
eroe.s sud rivers, and is also met with in aud about villages. 
Nether this nor the last, hoth-of which are permanent residents, 
aftceig thick forests, Its Labits ave similar to those of the magpie 
yobin, The raales are shining black with a white wing spot, 
ant ihe females dingy brown with chestnut under-tail coverts. 
Maeve vobins also breed on ledges /of rocks in April and May. 


The Whitewinged Black Robin, Pratincola caprata, (Lin. Jerd, 481), 
481). is also plentiful in suitable localities, but is less widely 
gprevd than either of the preceding species. It is found either 
alone or in pairs, on rocky bushy hills, but not in dense forest, 
Tt is wv permanent resident,and is.aless familiar bird than either 
Copsy¢hus savlaris or Thaninobia fulicata. 


The Judian Bushehat, Pratincola indica, (Blyth. Jerd. 483), the 
game os or very nearly allied to the English meadow warbler, 
or wienvhat, is fonnd sparingly during the fair scason in open 
grown, patches of tillage, and stony hillsides, but is nowhere 
abuilaut, It avoids forests, woodlands, and high trees, 
nerehing on walls and low bushes. The whinchats come early in 
Octcher, she males in brown winter plumage. ‘They stay till late 
in Merch, wher. most of te males are getting their black caps, 
wines, and tails, and bright rust-red breasts. The Nilgiri Black 
Robie, Pratineola bicolor, (Sykes. Jerd. 482), nearly allied to 
Pratinecla capeata, but larger, occurs at Mahdbleshvar, and 
probably extends to paris of Ratnagiri; but it has not hitherto 
been disuriminated. No wheatoars appeur to visit Ratnagiri. 

Sub-Vow.—-Rericintina.—The Indian Redstart, Ruticilla rufiventris, 
(Vieilr. derd. 497), isa rather rare bird, very seldom seen in this 
distri t, (bisa winter visitant only. It is much more common 
in the aljoiaing district of Sétdra, to the east of the Sahyddri 
range. 

The Blix Woodchat, Larvivora superciliaris, (Hedgsn. Jerd, 507), 
has boon obtained at Gotna in the Sangameshvar sub-division, the 
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Chapter IT. only village in this district whose lands overstep the western 
aay water-shed of the Sahyédris. It has not beon found elsewhere in 
_ Production. the district. 

Birds. 
Pees - The Indian Blucthroat, Cyanccula succica, (Lin. Jerd. 514), is found 
i sparingly in the Dapoli sub-division, and probably elsewhere. 
It frequents reeds and long grass on the banks of river beds and 
mountain streams. According to Jerdon it is a cold weather 


visitant only. 


Oalamoherpine. Sub-Fam.—Caramourrrina.—Of the Large Reed Warbler, Acrocephalus 
stentorius, (Jfemp and Bir. Jerd, 515), a single specimen has been 
obtained by the writer from some bushes on the river bank at 
Khed. There is no record of its occurrence elsewhere in the 
district. 

The Lesser Reed Warbler, Acrocephalus dumetorum, (Blyth. Jerd. 
516), an active little bird, is a regular cold weather visitant, but 
nowhere very common. It frequents alike trees, bamboo 
thickets, hedverows, and high grass and sedge by rivers, ponds, 
and rice ficlds. When freshly moulied the prevailing colour of 
the head and upper plumage is a. warm olive brown, which 
changes gradually toa plain earth brown. Tt has a peculiar note 
which has becn lappily likened to thesound made by a flint and 
steel. 

Drymoicine. Sub-Fam, — Drymotcinz.— The Indian Tailor Bird, Orthotomus 
sutorius, (G. Je. Purster. Jerd, 530), is nowhere very abundant, but 
is found sparingly in gardeus, hedgerows, and all well wooded tracts, 
both inland and scar the coast. | {tis usually scen in pairs. The 
tailor birds are active rostless little creatures, flitting incessantly 
from branch to branch and chirping loudly. Both sexes have 
yufous heads, and are olive green sboye and white beneath, The 
two central tail feathers of the male are considerably lengthened. 
They breed during the rainy months; The well known nest,a marvel 
of skill, is made by sewing one or more leaves, according to their 
sizo, into a round cup, the stitches being made with cobweb or 
cotton thread, or any similar material that comes handy, neatly 
fastened. off and knotted. In the hollow thus formed, a soft deep. 
nest of cotton wool is laid. The eeys are tiny white ovals, clouded 
and streaked with pale reddish brown. 

The Ashy Wren Warbler, Prinia socialis, (Sykes. Jerd. 534), is also 
sparingly distributed, frequenting grassy hillside woodlands and 
low bushy ground. Like the taidor bird it breeds during the early 
part of the rainy season, making a very similar nest. The eggs 
are brick-red. 

The Malabar’s Wren Warbler, Prinia hodgsoni, (Blyth. Jerd. 538), 
the smallest of the group of wren warblers, and distinguished 
from the last species by the possession of twelve instead of ten 
tail feathers, is perhaps the most common in this district. It is 
found in pairs or small parties, in bushes and trees all through the 
district. It is perhaps more arboreal than the ashy wren warbler, 
and less often seen in reeds and sedge. Its nest is also that of a 
true tailor bird, and the breeding season the same, but the eggs 
are pale blue. 

The Rufous Grass Warbler or Pine-Pinc, Cisticola cursitans, (Frankl. 
Jord. 539), is found here and there throughout the district in long 
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grass. standing corn, or reeds, but is not plentiful. Tt is probably 
a pemanent resident, but there is no record of its breeding in 
this district. Tt has a peculiar little jerking flight, as it fits from 
place ts place among the blades of grass. 

The C:nvnon Wren Warbler, Drymoca inornata, (Sykes. Jerd. 543 
and 4), is found in corn ficlds, grass, hedgerows, and similar 
placcs, and is common in the northern sub-divisions. Tt appears 
to be 2 permanent resident. According to Mr. Fairbank, it breeds 
in the Deccan in August, in millet (ddéjri) crops, ‘ weaving its 


bottl.d-shaped nests,’ and laying greenish blue eggs marked with, 


purple brown, 

The Croat Rufous Wren Warbler, Drymceca rufescens, (Hume. 
Jord 544 bis), a larger race separated by Mr. Hume from the 
specs doscribed by Jerdon as Drymooca longicaudata, (Tickell, 
Jerd. 644), was found common by the writer in the brambles on 
the slipes of Fort Victoria, ov Bainkot, and is probably common 
in similur localities in other parts of the district. 

The Allis? Wren Warbler, Drymmca neglecta, (Jerd. 546). A 
single specimen obtained hythe writer at Khed has been iden- 
tified oy Mr. Humo .as.referable-to the above species, which is 
now hel eved to be identical with the species described by Jerdon 
as the Jungle Wren Warbler, Drymecca sylvatica (Jord. 545). 
These wurblers are scen in parties of five or six birds, flying from 
bush ‘9 bush, very much after the manner of the Yelloweyed 
Babbi +s, Pyctorhis sinensis, whoin they resemble in size and 
colowring. Doubtless other Drymoipi, not included in this list, 
oceur on the district. They area very puzzling family, and, as 
Mr, Hume remarks, “ terribly want reviewing.” ! 


Sub-Fan, - Puriioscorina.Uypolais caligata, (Licht. Jerd. 553 bis), 
A sinzly specimen of this Brown Tree Warbler has becn obtained 
by the writer at Khed. Probably it will be found in other 
localit, os within the district. 

The Brivlit Green Tree Warbler, Phylloscopus nitidus, (Lath. Ferd. 
559), is plontiful throughout the disirict in the cold weather 
comin.’ carly in October. But the bright colours seen on first 
arrival soon fade, not to return till after the next moult. 


The Greenish Tree Warbler, Phylloscopus viridanus, (Bly. Jerd. 
560), hus also been obtained by the writer at Khed. It is very 
like the last specics, bnt hag at all times a greyer tint. 

Tho Large Crowned Warbler, Reeualoides occipitalis, (Jerd. 563) has 
been procured at Ratnagiri in the cold weather, but appears rare. 

Othor Tree Warblers, such as Sykes’ Warbler, Hypolais rama, (Sykes. 
Jerd. %5:'), and the Brown Tree Warbler, Phylloscopus 
brevirostris (Strickl, Jerd. 554), both of which are meluded in the 
general Konkan list, probably visit this district in the cold weather. 
Frequuuting nigh trees, they are easily overlooked, and when 


® Major Lloyt includes in his Konkan list the Longtailed Wren Warbler, 
Drymaca longic: udata (Lick. Jerd. 544), as well as the Common Wren Warbler, 
Drymeca inornwia (Sykes. Jerd. 543). These two species are now believed to be 
penal: inornuia being the summer plumage of forgicaudata. Stray Feathers, 
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obtained are difficult to identify. Of the Grey Warblers, Sylviins, 
no representative has yet beon recorded in the district, though ib 
is probable that the Lesser White Throat, Sylvia curruca, (Gel, 
Jerd, 583) visits the district in the winter. 


Sub-Fam.—Mortacturana.—The Picd Wagtail, Motacilla maderas- 
patensis, (Gmel. Jerd. 589), is the common wagtail of the district 
and a permanent resident, It is found on the banks of rivers and. 
creeks, and in rice ficlds, cither alone or in pairs. The plumage 
varies little at different seasons of the year, but the black is deeper 
and purer on the chin, throat, and breast during the summer 
months. This wagtail is suid to breed on river banks during the 
hot weather, 

The Blackfaced Wagtail, Motacilla dakhanensis, (Syes. Jerd. 591 
bis), is also plentiful in the cold weatber, and is found in small 
parties in rice fields. 1 is secu only in its winter dress with grey 
head and white throat. It appears to be genorally distributed, 
but is found more plentifully inland than near the coast. 


The Grey and Yellow Wagtuail, Calobates melanope, (Pallas. Jerd. 
592), is also plentiful from September to May. It is found in the 
same situations as the pied wagtail, in rice fields, on banks of 
rivers and ponds, near the coast as well-as injand. 


The Ashyheaded Ficld Wagtail, Budytes cinereocapilla, ( Savi. Jerd, 
593), appears in small flocks im the cold weather, and feeds in open 
ficlds and bare plains. The plumage of this and other allied forms 
is very variable. It is distinguishable from the two preceding 
species by its clongated hind toe and claw. 

Tho Blackbreasted Wagtail, Limonidromus indicus, (Gmel. Jerd. 
595}, has been found only at Raijapur to the south of Ratnagiri 
and must be a rare species, No other wagtails have becn observed 
in this district, but others probably occur during the cold season. 
The Yellowheaded Wagtail; Budytcs ealcarata, (Hodys. Jerd. 
594), is included in the general Konkan list and may hereafter 
be discovered. 


The Tree Pipit, Anthus trivialis, (Lin, Jerd. 597). The species of 
Tree Pipit found throughout this district is Anthus trivialis, 
which corresponds with the Anthus arboreus of Jerdon (597), 
and the bird which Sykes called agilis. he much greener Indian 
Pipit, Anthus maculatus, (Holys, Jord, 596), which Jerdon 
erroneously, it appears, calicd agilis, has hitherto either not been 
found in this district or not diseriminated, although it is very 
possible that both of these closely allied species may occur. The 
tree pipits come in small flocks in October, and frequent gardens 
and corn fields, feeding on the ground, but often perching on trees. 
They are common everywhere both on the coast line and inland, 
and stay till April. 


The Indian Titlark, Corydalla rufula, (Vicill. Jerd. 600), is algo 
common thronghout the district, frequenting rice fields, stubble, 
and open cultivated ground. It is probably a permanent resident, 
but no nests have been recorded in this district. 

Fam.— Ampsting.—The White-cyed Tit, Zosterops palpebrosa, 
(Tem. Jerd. 631), This lovely species has been obtained by Dre 
Armstrong in the south of the district, and also by the writer at 
Khed. It appears to be rare. 
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Tho Son hern Yellow Tit, Machlolophus aplonotus, (Bly. Jerd, 648), Chapter IT. 
This ‘iandsome little bird is common at Ratndgiri and generally Production, 
throug hout the district in well wooded country, and is a permanent 
resident. Like all other members of the family, these tits are Birds. 
gregar:ous, associating in small flocks, and hunting for fruit and 
insects on tha high trees with great activity. Major Lloyd also 
gives i. Indian Grey Tit, Parus nipalensis, (Hodgsn. Jerd, 645) 
ag @ Konkan species. There is no record of it in Ratnigii, 


Tribe —CONIROSTRES. 


Sub-Fam.-—Coxrvive.—The Indian or Bowbilled Corby, Corvus Corvin, 
macrorhynchus (Wagl. Jerd, 660), is abundant in this district 
in almust overy village, and is usually associated with the 
Comms Crow, Corvus splendens. In some towns and villages 
both species are eyually common, and this is the cage at Ratnagiri. 
But sonia villages are colonized more or less exclusively by one or 
the othr species. In the town of Khed, for instance, tha bow- 
billed corbys have a monopoly, and common crows are seldom 
seen, In others again the common crows greatly preponderate. 
The bowbilled corbys breed-in=this district from February to the 
end of May. They make rough stick, nests lined with hair, fibre, 
or similar material. The eggs, usually four in number, are 
greenish blae with dusky spots, and occasionally, though rarely, 
res urspatted blue. This crow is by the natives called the dom 

ula. 


The Comimon or Ashynocked Indian Crow, Corvus splondens 
“(Vieill, Jord. 663), is equally abundant. This species nesta in 
this district in April and May, and again in November and 
Decembir, and it would thus seemasif thoy had two broods. 
They make similar nests tothe corby’s, and their eggs resemble the 
latter’s 1 colour and marking, but are smaller and, as a rule, 
perhaps ‘nas elongaicd, Both the common crow and the corby 
roost in large companies, / sometimes in clumps of troes near 
villages, but guite as often in isolated groves far from human 
habitations. They may always be seen congregating soon after 
sunset, o1.d in straggling parties flying off with much clatter to 
their ch: sean roosts, often some miles distant from the scene of 
their dai y depredations. Mangrove swamps in large tidal creeks, 
far removed from all habitations, are often patronized by crows, 
There is one such roost ina mud island at the meeting of the 
Vashish!,. and Jagbudi rivers, Here nightly, thousands of crows, 
cormorants, snake birds, egréts, herons, ibises, and other birds 
meet, aul hold high revels till long after dark, making night 
hideous with their screams. The stunted mangroves literally 
groan under the weight of myriads of occupants. The settling 
down for the night is a work of time, and is only accomplished 
after incessant squabbles and a tedious and long continued process 
of summary ejectmonts and hard-won recoveries. A moonlight 
visit and the report of a gun produce the wildest confusion. 
Rising in one vast scrried mass, flapping their wings, and screaming 
with all ileir might and main, the birds darken the sky, and 
raise avery babel round the head and ears of the adventurous 
intruder, refusing to be pacified at any price. Many minutes 
elapse be'vre the least excitable members of the community 
resettle themselves; while the inevitable process of ousting and 
retaliation ix repeated after each real or imaginary disturbance. 
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The ashynecked crow is by the Mardthds distinguished from its 
congener by the name of son-kdvla, 


The Indian Magpie, Dendrocitta rufa, (Scop. Jerd. 674), ia 


distributed in small numbers throughout the district in well 
wooded tracts, both inland and near the coast. Its peculiar and 
inimitable whistle always betrays its presence in @ grove or forest. 
During the cold season it wanders about the country in small 
parties in search of food, fruit, and insects, It breeds in trees 
in April and May, making loose thick twig nests, and laying four 
or five eggs of pale salmon colour blotched and speckled with red. 
The natives call this bird the Paritin or washerwoman. 


Sub-Fam.—Srurninz.--The Common Myna, Acridotheres tristis 


(Lin. Jerd. 684), is, as remarkod in the introduction, comparatively 
scarce in this district, and isto a great extent replaced by the 
next species, tho Dusky Myna, A few may be found here and 
there in the neighbourhood of large towns and villages, but in 
some localities they are entircly absent. This myna breeds in the 
rainy months in holes of trees, haystacks, and similar places, 
laying four or five glossy blue eggs, 


The Dusky Myna, Acridotheres, fuscus, (Wagler. Jerd. 686), is 


abundant throughout the district,.and more especially in the well 
wooded tracts. Like the common myna it nests in the hot 
weather, April and May, in holes of trees. The eggs are usually 
five in number, and differ from those of the common myna only 
by being a trifle smallor, The blue colour is also perhaps a shade 
deeper These birds line their nests by stuffing the holes of the 
trees indiscriminately witha largo loose mass of grass, fine, sticks, 
and feathers, all jumbled together without any arrangement, 
and containing sufficient material to construct at least six 
proper cup nests for birds of their size. Both this myna and the 
common myna yather towards dusk, and roost in large flocks, and 
both feed on insects, fruit, and grain. The native name for both 
is salunki. 


The Pagoda or Blackheaded Bréhmani Myna, Sturnia pagodarum 


(Gmel. Jerd. 687), is distributed partially, being somewhat 
common in the southern sub-divisions and at Ratnagiri during 
the rains, and rare in the north. In young birds the long 
pendent silky black crest is wanting. This species may also often 
be seen feeding in company with the dusky mynas, both on the 
ground and in fruit trees. 


The Greyheaded Myna, Sturnia malabarica (Gmel. Jerd. 688), is like 


the last very partially distributed, and is nowhere plentiful. A 
few birds may always be seen at Ratndgiri at the close of the 
rains, and most probably it is only a cold weather visitant. It is 
more arboreal in its habits than other mynas, 


The Rosecoloured Starling, or Javari Bird, Pastor roseus (Lin. Jerd. 


690), though not seen in such vast flocks as in the Deccan, comes 
in the cold weather in considerable numbers. When all the winter 
crops are cut, they repair to well wooded tracts, and during March 
and April feed largely on the insects that infest the blossom of the 
silk-cotton tree, Bombax malabaricum. They leave for their summer 
quarters late in April or early in May. The local Marétha name 
for this species is kalpi. 
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Major Lloyd included in the general Konkan list the Southern Chapter IT. 
Hill Myna, Enlabes réligiosa, (Lin. Jerd. 692), as found in the Producti 
Sahyddri forests to the extreme south, Probably this species ene 
does net extend so far north as Ratnagiri. Birda. 


Fam—Fianuiiups. Sub-Fam.—Ptoceiwa,—The Common Weaver Fringillide, 
Bird o* Little Baya, Ploceus philippinus, (Lin. Jerd. 694), ia 
abundant everywhere. In the cold weather vast flocks may be 
seen scouring the country in search of grain. They are gregarious 
in roosting, and usually frequent the same trees night after 
night. ‘Cle mangrove swamps in tidal creeks are frequently 
used for this purpose. They breed in August and September. 
The long tubular retort-shaped nests are too well known to need 
description, In the neighbourhood of the coast, cocoanut palms 
are usually chosen. for building sites. Inland, where palms are 
scarce, the bor, Zizyphus jujuba, the khair, Acacia catechu, and the 
tamarind are favourite trees. Several nests are usually found in 
the same tree, and a few of the unfinished nests, wanting the 
tubular entrance, which the cocks are fancifully said to build 
solely for their own use and edification, are always to be seen. 
Where ¢ ir fibre is to be had, it seems exclusively used in building 
the nesis. Where there ismo-coir the birds use strong grass. As 
Dr. Jerecn pointed out, the) nests.made of coir are always less 
bulky tlhiia those made of grass. The eggs, usually two, are dead 
white ovals. ‘The natives call this species the bhorade, a term 
applied in the Deccan to the rosy pastor. 

Sub-Fam. ~~ }istaetpinz.—The Blackheaded Munia or Amadavad, Estretdines. 
Amadinn malacca, (Lin. Jerd. 697), is rather rare in this district, 
although Jevdon says itis abundant on the Malabdr coast. A few 
specimens hive been obtained at Ratnagiri, where they were found 
in the bushes gvowing in-the salt marshes fringing one of the tidal 
backwaters. The crops of those examined were found full of 
grass secs. As only a few birds were seen, and there is no record 
of their occurrence elsewhere in the district, these individuals 
were probably stragglers, 

The Spotted Mvnia, Amadina punctulata, (Lin. Jerd. 699), is 
abundant in certain localities, but partially distributed. At Khed 
it is very conumacn in the cold weather associating in considerable 
flocks, and frequenting corn fields, threshing floors, and rick 
yards. It appears to keep to well wooded country, and to avoid 
the immediate noighbourhood of the coast. Jt is probably a 
permanent resident. 

The Whitel wked Munia, Amadina striata, (Z. Jerd. 701), is common 
ev rywhere in gardens, orchards, and thin bush, from the coast 
tothe Sahyadris, Like other munias, except in the breeding season, 
it is social in its habits. Its nests are found at various times of the 
year, In l)apoli eggs have been found in October, and young birds 
in January. A nest was also found to be occupied by a pair of 
these mun as in April, but apparently only as a roosting place, as 
although this nest was twice revisited, no eggs were discovered. 
The nests are glcbular balis of grass, loosely put together with a 
small side entrance, and covered outside with dry blades of 
naichni, Eleusine coracana, or some similar cereal. The eggs are 
amall white ovals. 

The Pintail Munia, Amadina malabarica, (Lin. Jerd. 703), is found 
here and there throughout the district, but is not common. The 
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eggs of this species have been found in January. Both nests and 
eggs closely resemble those of the preceding species, In the 
general, Konkan list Major Lloyd includes the Green Waxbill, 
Estrelda formosa, (Lath. Jerd. 705). No specimens of this bird 
have yet beon obtained in Ratnagiri. 


Sub-Fam.— Passexine.—-\The House Sparrow, Passer domesticus, 
(Lin. Jerd. 706), is fortunately comparatively a scarce bird in this 
district. It is only met with in some of the larger towns and 
villages, and is nowhcre unpleasantly plentiful or confiding. In 
Ratndgiri itsclf it is scarcely ever seen, They build in the hot 
weather in thatched roofs and in holes of walls, and the eggs 
are not distinguishable from those of its familiar English relative. 


The Yellownecked Sparrow, Gyrnoris flavicollis, (Frankl. Jerd. 711), 
is also scarce, but appears to be generally distributed throughout 
the district. 


Sub-Fam. — Fiupurizine.— The Blackheaded Bunting, Euspiza 
melanocephala, (Scop. Jerd. 721), is the only bunting that has 
been found in the district. The writer obtained a single specimen 
at Khed in March from a small flock that were found feeding in a 
field threshing floor... Tt-has not-yct. been observed elsewhere. 


Sub-Fam.— Frivaiwtia,-— The Common Roso Finch, Carpodacus 
erythrinus, (Pal, Jerd. 738), has becn found in Chiplun in the 
cold weather, but appearsito be tare, Major Lloyd includes in the 
general Konkan list the Pinkbrowcd Rose Finch, Propasser 
rhodocrous, (Vig. Jerd. 742), trom Métherén. It has not been 
found in Ratnagiri. 

Sub-Fam.—Aaupina.—The Rufous-tailed Finch Lark, Ammomanes 
pheenicura, (Frankl. Jerd. 758), abundant in the Deccan is rare below 
the Sahyadns. According to Jerdon, it is unknown on the Malabar 
coast. Specimons have been found at Dapoli, and it is probably 
sparingly distributed in other localities, 

The Blackbellied Finch Lark, Pyrrhulauda grisea, (Scop. Jerd. 760). 
This little lark, culled by the natives bhdtko, is abundant throughout 
the district. It is especially plentiful on the bare laterite plateau 
which hes immediately above the station of Ratnagiri, and numbers 
of nests may be found here in October and November. These 
nests are invariubly placed on the bare ground under the partial 
shelter of a stone, No hollow appears tobe scooped outin theground 
itself, but a few chips of crumbling laterite are usually scraped up 
to forma tiny wallall round the ill-conecaled nest. The nest 
itself is a soft little pad of fine grass, usually containing as a 
lining a few pieces of wool,often shreds stolen from native blankets, 
camblis. Two eggs only are laid, which are typically greenish 
white, more or less speckled and blotched with brown. These poor 
little larks have many enemies. Snakes and cowhords destroy their 
eggs, and if they are lucky enough to get safely through the 
dangers of brooding, the unprotected nestlings have small chance 
of escaping from the clutches of merciless Brihmani kites, and 
keen-eyed harriers, who at this time regularly beat and square 
every inch of the bare rocky plains in search of go inviting a feast. 
This specios has probably two broods in the year, and Jerdon states 
that in the Decean it breeds from January to March. This finch 
lark is one of the many species erroneously called ortolans by 
Europeans in India. 
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The Southern Crown Crest, Spizalanda malabarica, (Scop. Jerd. 765 
bis), ig common throughout the district in open plains, rocky 
plateaus, and grassy table-lands. It is a good songster, and sings 
loudly cu the wing. It breeds in September, Octobor, and 
November, at the same time and in very similar situations as the 
little Finvh Lark, and has a second brood in February, Sometimes 
a little nore attempt is made to hide the nest, which is now and then 
pred undercover of grass. Atother times nests are found on the 

are rock, sheltered by a stone or aclod of earth. These nests 
are always placed in a slight hollow of the ground, either natural 
or artificil, und are made entirely of grass, coarse grass being used 
outside wud finer grass inside. Two or three eggsare laid. The 
ground tvlour is greyish white, and the eggs aro speckled with 
various shades of brown and inky purple. It is not uncommon to 
find singl: exys of this specics laid prematurcly on the bare rock 
without wy nest having been propared, The Mardthds call this 
spocies chi dd and ghorpt. 

‘ho Indian Skylark, Alauda gulgula, (Prankl. Jerd. 767),is found 
in similar situations to thecrown crest, whom it resembles in its 
general appearance and erestod_-hoad, but from which it may 
easily be known by its much longer hind claw. This species 


appears to he rare and has beeu observed only in the south of tho, 


district. ‘Iwo races of skylark were separated by Jerdon as 
Alanda guinida (767) and Alauda malabarica (768). Both havo 
been separ tcly cnumcrated in the general list of Konkan species. 
But it is now generally beld that Alauda malabarica is not 
entitled to «nk as a distinct species. 


Order —GEMITORES. 

The pigeons and doves. found in this district comprise two 
spocies of grecn pigeon, one wood pigeon, the blue rock pigeon, 
five turtle doves, and ouc ground.doye, Of these only the southern 
green pigeon ancl tho spotted dove are at all common or abundant, 
though the common ringdove, Turtur risoria, occasionally visits tho 
more open parts of the district in_ large flocks during the cold 
weather. The bluo rock pigeon, and the little greyfronted green 
pigeon, Osmotrervn malabarica, are more or less scarce, while the 
remaining species are all rare. 

Fam. — Truro sicg.--The Southern Green Pigeon, Crocopus 
chiorigaster, (Llyth. Jerd. 773), 1 found abundantly, both inland 
and near the coast, in all we wooded tracts. They associate in 
flocks throughout the greater part of the year, wandering far in 
search of frai in trees. A banyan or apipal, ora large bor, Zizyphus 
jajuba, with ripe fruit is sure to draw thom, and if undisturbed 
they will sport hours feeding in company with numerous perchers. 
They roost in large parties in thick groves and temple forests. 
As arulo they are very shy and easily disturbed. Their flesh is 
good eating, but perhaps inferior to that of the blue rock pigeon, 
The native narae is phusdoa. 

The Malabar or Greyfronted Green Pigeon, Osmotreron malabarica, 
(Jerd. 775), is found both north and south in the inland well 
wooded tracts, bué:s never scen near,the coast. Jt associates in 
considerable tlocks in groves and forests, but is by no means 
common. Th:eyes both of this and the last species are exceedingly 
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ter II. beautiful, an inner ring of crimson enclosed in an outer circle of 
Chap g 
ene blue, which, when blended, give a violet hue to the whole iris. 


Birds Fam.—Coucmpipg. Sub-Fam.—PaLumstna.—The Nilgiri Wood 
Pigeon, Palumbus elphinstonii,( Sykes. Jerd. 786), has been obtained 
in the Chiplun sub-division in the Sahyddri forests and no donbt 
occurs all along the range. It is well known at Mahdbleshvar. 


Sub-Fam.—CoLumpina.—The Blue Rock Pigéon,Columba intormediay 
(Strickl. Jerd. 788), is comparatively scarce in this district, as are 
several other prain-fecding birds. The land is too poor for them, 
and the inferior hill-grown grain, which is the staple produce of 
the rugged barren soil, ig illsuited to its taste and voracious 
appetite. Wisely therefore the blue rock prefers the Deccan with 
its rich millet crops and the snug holes in its numerous wells and 
temples. Here and there a few small colonies have been established. 
At tho island fort of Suvarndurg a few pigeons are always to be 
found living in holes of the massive old sea walls, and wilder than 
the wildest of English wood pigeons. At Chiplun there is a small 
settlement, and at several places in the Sahyddri range they may 
be seen in the holes and/erevices of perpendicular scarps, where 
there is a perennial fallof water. “There is also a large colony 
of pigeons inhabiting the rocks off Vengurla, twelve miles or so 
from the mainland. During the height of the south-west monsoon, 
the strong wind makes it difficult for the birds to return to their 
island home after a fight to the mainland, and itis said that 
during the fair season they hoard grain in their homes for use 
during the stormy weather. ‘The fact requires to be verified. If 
true, it gives a good illustration of the development of a special 
instinct to meet exceptional needs. 


Turturine. Sub-Fam.—Torturina.—The Rufons Turtle Dove, Turtur meena, 
(Sykes. Jerd. 793), is common at Mahdbleshvar, and all along the 
crest of the Sahyédri range, It can hardly he called a Ratndgiri 
species, as it has been found only at Gotna in Sangameshvar, the 
ove Ratnagiri village that lies east of the Sahyddri water-shed. 


The Little Brown Dove, Turtur sencgalensis, (L. Gl. Jerd. 794), has 
also been obtained only at Gotna, and must therefore be considered 
a merestraggler. Throughout the rest of the district itis entirely 
replaced by tho next species. It has, however, been found at 
Savantvadi. 


The Spotted or Speckled Dove, Turtur suratensis, (Gmel. Jerd. 795), is 
the common dove of this discrict, and is abundant everywhere, 
almost entirely replacing the little brown dove. The spotted 
dove’s nests are found at alltimes. Like all the family, it lays 
two glossy white eggs. The nests are thin flat stick platforms, 60 
thin at the bottom that it is always a wonder that the eggs do not 
tumble through, and so flat that the eggs seem always in danger of 
being rolled over the sides. Cactus bushes and low trees are the 
favourite sites for their nests. The spotted dove is called kavda 
by the Konkani as well as the Deccani Marathds. 


The Common Ring Dove, Turtur risorius, (Lin. Jerd. 796), 
occasionally in large flocks visits the plains and low lands in the 


1The Green Imperial Pigeon, Carpophaga wnea, (ZL. Jerd. 786), is also included in 
the general Konkan list, but_has not been observed in the Ratndgiri district, 
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cold months, disappearing entirely at the approach of the hot 
weathis, and in all probability returning to the Deccan plains to 
breed. hey feed in large parties on the bare stubble, keeping 
to the open cultivated plains, and avoiding thick forests. 


The Red Ring Dove, Turtur tranquebaricus, (Herm. Jerd. 797). 
A pair of this pretty species was seen by the writer at Khed at 
the end of March, out of which one was secured as a specimen. 
There appears to be no other record of its occurrence in any part 
of the Konkan. 


Fam.— Gouripa.—- The Emerald Dove, Chalcophaps indica, (Lin. 
Jerd. 798), has been found on the north bank of the Shastri river, 
about tvelve miles from the coast. It has not been found 
elsewhere ; but as it usually affects thick forests it may perhaps 
have bee: overlooked. 


Order-~—~ RASORES., 


Rasorzs.—Jhe district is poorly supplied with gallixfacoous 
birds. Sand g-ouse, Painted francolins, and Grey partridges are 
entirely wanting, end Grey and Rain quail are so scarce that they 
are hardly worth the trouble of beatmg for. The only game bird 
that is at all plentiful or common, is the pretty little jungle bush 
quail or dwarf partridge, found on all the bushy hill sides that 
overhang the deep valleys and ravines intersecting the rugged 
country. Jungle Fowl and Spur Fowl are rarely seen away from the 
Sahyadri forests, while Pea Fow) are, though more widely distributed, 
apa jee plentifu). The following species are known to occur : 


Fom—Psasuyma. Sub-Fam-—Pavoninz.—The Common Peacock, 
mor, Pavo eristatus, (Jan. Jerd- 803), is found sparingly 
throughout the district im suitable localities. The steep slopes 
that overhan, the large tidal creeks, if well clad with trees and 
bushy undergrowth, usually contain peafowl, and any evening 
about sunset the birds may be seen and heard as they come 
down to the benkse to feed, Inland they resort to large temple 
groves with luxurient undergrowth, hillside forests, and well 
wooded ravines. In no part of the district are they tamed or in 
any way enc uraged by the natives, and consequently wherever 
found they are wild and difficult to approach. They breed during 
the rainy mouths, and the males begin to assume their splendid 
trains in May. 

Sub-Fam.— Gaui xa. — The Grey Jungle Fowl, Gallus sonnerati, 
(Tem. Jerd, 815), the ran kombda of the Mardthds, is plentiful 
throughout the Sahyadri range in the tract known as the Konkan 
range crest, A mban-qhél-méhta, but is scarcer on the western 
slopes, which alone fall within Ratnagiri limits. A few stragglers 
are sometimes seen or heard in the larger and higher hills, which, 
though detached from the main range by steep valleys, are yet 
united by unbroken belts of forest. No jungle fowls are found in 
any of the isolated forests between the base of the Sahyddris and 
the sea. In the Sihyddris the eggs of this species are found usually 
in April or May. Eggs are occasionally set under domestic hens, 
but the chicks are exceedingly difficult to rear in confinement, 
The peculiar broken crow of the grey jungle cock is well known. 
To the traveller climbing the Sahyddri hills, and passing step by 
step from the enervating heat of the plains to the cool bracing 
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mountain air, the crowing of the cocks and the note of the green 
barbet are among the most welcome sounds that fall on his ear. 


The Red Spur Fowl, Galloperdix spadiceus, (Gel. Jerd. 814), is 


abundant in all the thick forests of the Sabyddri range, but like 
the grey jungle fowl, more ao on the summit of the range than in 
the western slopes. A few of these birds are also to be found here 
and there in large temple forests in the Thal Konkan, or country 
below the Ghéts ; but they are rare in such localities, and, as a 
rule, are seldom found beyond the evergreen forests of the main 
Sahy4dri range. Keeping to thick cover and running at the 
slightest alarm, they are difficult birds to shoot, except in the grey 
of the morning before they leave their roosts on the trees, or 
unless with the aid of dogs.to flush and tree them. Spur fowls 
are by the natives called shakdtri. 


Fan.—Terrsontpm. Suh-Fam.—~Perpicings.—The Junglo Bush 


Quail, or Dwarf Partridge, Perdicula asiatica, (Lath. Jerd. 826, 
or Perdicula cambayensis apud Jerdon), is plentiful on all the 
acrub-clad hillsides of the district from the coast to the Sahyddris, 
and is a permanent,-resident.. Small coveys are constantly 
flushed in walking through thin’ brushwood and patches of 
tillage on the borders of open forest, When first flushed, they 
rise together and fly to the thickest cover they can find, whence 
they are difficult to dislodge.- When separated, they call eagerly 
and incessantly to their companions, and if not disturbed, will 
very quickly reunite. | They fecd chiefly in the mornings and 
evenings in forest glades, hill paths, and stubble, and may often 
be seen taking dust-baths onthe. roads that eut through the 
forest. The plumage of the malos, females, and young birds differs 
considerably, and the former with their pencilled black and white 
breasts are very handsome. Numbers of these bush quail, ldéva, are 
caught by natives on dark nights with the aid of torches. 
Huddicd together ina compact little bunch, and completely 
dazed by the strange light, the birds make little or no attempt to 
escape and fall an easy prey to those who are lucky enough to 
find them. The eggs of this species have been found in January, 
They are of a pale caié-au-lait colour, In the general Konkan list 
the following species of Perdicinew are included, The Painted 
Partridge, Vrancolinus pictus, (Jard. and Selb. Jerd. 819); the 
Rock Bush Quail, Perdicula argoonda (Perdicula asiatica apud 
Jerdon, Jerd. 827); and the Painted Bush Quail, Microperdix 
erythrorhynca, (Sykes. Jerd. 828). None of these species are 
known with certainty to occur in this district. Probably the 
Painted Bush Quail is to be found in the Sahyddri forests ; but the 
Painted Francolin is not met with in any part of the district, The 
Rock Bush Quail also appears to be entirely replaced both to the 
north and south of the district by the Jungle Bush Quail. The 
specimens of the latter sent to Mr. Hume for examination were 
pronounced to be so dark a race as to be almost a distinct species. 


Sub-Fam.-—Coroenicina.— The Large Grey Quail, Coturnix communis, 


(Bonn. Jerd. 829), is very scarce in this district. A few stragglers 
are met here and there, and at one or two localities, as at Chiplun 
and Khed, a few brace may be flushed in the cold weather in the 
fields of tur, Cajanus indicus, and hemp and other winter crops 
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grown in the alluvial soil near the town ; but. a large bag of quail Chapter IL 

is ab no tie possthle. Prdastion: 
The Blackbrensted or Rain Quail, Coturnix coromandelica, (Gmel. ‘ 

Jerd, 830). ia oxnally scarce, but is occasionally flushed when Birds, 

beating for vrey quail, [tis not known whether tho few individuals 

found renin to breed in the district or not, but it is probable 

that they di so. 


Fam. — Tins stra.-—-The Blackbreasted Bustard Quail, Turntx 
taigoor, (Sykes. Jeru. 832), has been obtained at Khed in the 
tur crops, |y the banks of the Jagbudi river, and is probably to 
be found in similar places throughout the district. The absence 
of the hind toes in this and the following specics distinguishes 
them at oree from all other quail. The females of this species 
are Jarger aed more boldly marked than the males. 

The Button Quail, Turnix dussumicri, derva, (Tem. Jerd. 835), is 
widely distribuied, but is nowhere common or abundant. It is 
found in groves, thin brushwood, and tillod Jand. It is almost 
always fusl cd singly, rarely in pairs, and never in coveys. It is 
probably a pexmancnt resident. 


Tinanide, 


Order —GRALLATORES. 


Grattatorr:.—The numerous tidal erceks and backwaters, GRALLATORES. 
whose sof. mad banks harbour myriads of molluses, crabs, 
aquatic inects, and other slimy but inviting morsols, and 
the vice ficids, mangrove swamps, and salt marshes with 
which the cosst portion of tho district abounds, attract a 
large and inotley company of waders or shore birds. The 
only shooting worth the name throughont the district is 
furnished ly represcntstives of this order. The more 
exclusively nquatic waders are naturally more numerous, while 
those species whish delight-in more; or loss dry open plains are 
comparati\ ly scurce. Thusamongstthe tribe of Pressirostres, 
the forikin, the stone plover, the couricr plover, and the 
blacksided «td yellowwattled lapwings are all rare birds, 
while the ‘adian bastard, the Saras, the common and the 
demoiselle crane and other birds of this order, who prefer land 
to water, arc unknown, Again golden plover and the pretty 
little ringed plover, who divide their attentions equally 
between river sidos and grassy plains, are not uncommon ; 
while the litt'e sand plovers and the redwattled lapwings, who 
are never scen far from watcr, are abundant in all suitable 
places. Amongst the Longirostres, snipe, sandpipers, and 
curlews are eumerous, while the godwits and stints are either 
rare or ent rely absent. The tribe of Latitores including 
the jacanas, water-hens, coots and rails, is hardly so well 
represented +s might be expected in a district whose humid 
climate and considerable area of swampy land seem to afford 
exceptional! favourable conditions for the existence of most 
of the species of the tribe. One species of jacana, two 
water-hons or zallinules, the bald coot and throe rails are all 
that are with certainty known to occur, and most of these are 
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rare. But the gallinules and rails are inveterate skulkers 
and difficult to find, and probably two or three other species 
of the latter occur and have been overlooked. Amongst the 
Cultirostres only one species of stork occurs. The herons 
and egrets are numerously represented, the European 
bittern being the most notable exception. The pelican ibis, 
the shell ibis, and the black ibis or king curlew so common 
in the Deccan, are, though their oecurrence might be fairly 
expected, not found in the district. 


Tribe — PRESSIROSTRES. 


Fam.— Oriting. — The Lesser Florikin, Sypheotides aurita, (Lath, 
Jerd, 839), is excecdingly rare in this district, A straggler is now 
and thon, perhaps once in two or three years, flushed and bagged 
when beating for quail in the fields of tur and pavta near Chiplun. 
A florikin has also been shot in a nursery belonging to tho forest 
department at Dapoli. 


Fam.—Cursoripa.—The Indian Courser, Cursorius coromandclicus, 
(Gmel. Jerd. 840), so plentiful in the Deccan plains and uplands, 
is also very rare below the.Sabyidris. A few are to be 
found on the laterite plateaw aboyo, the station of Ratnagiri, and 
individuals are ocGasionally Seem in the dry table-lands in tho 
Dapoli and Chiplun sub-divisions, 


Famn.— Giarsouna.—The Large Swallow Plover, Glareola orientalis, 
(Leach. Jerd, 842), has been procured at’ Ratnagiri in August. 
Only two birds were seen and the species is rare, 


Fam.—Cuanapnion, Sub-Fam—-Caaravring.—The Grey Plover, 
Squatarola helvetica, (Civel. Jerd, 844), is also rare. In the cold 
season, a flock is now.and then seen near the coast, or on the banks 
of the large tidal creeks. 


The Golden Plover, Charadrius fulvus, (Gel. Jerd. 845), is, 
throughout ihe district, found in moderate sized flocks on the 
muddy banks of tidalrivers. At high tide they resort to rice fields 
and open plains in the neighbourhood of the rivers, returning to 
their favorite banks of mud and slimy sedge with the receding tide. 
According to Jerdon, “many of this species breed in this country 
even towards the south.” This statement has never been positively 
verified. If they do not breed in this district, it is at least certain 
that many birds arrive very early and leave very Jate. Golden 
plovers are constantly scen in this district in their handsome nuptial 
plumage late in May, and they reappear at Ratnagiri and Dapoli 
early in September, if not sooner. 

The Large Sand Plover, Algialitis geoffroyi, (Wagler. Jerd. 846), 
has been found by the writer at Guhagar in March in company 
with small flocks of the lesser sand plover and the Kentish 
ringed plover. 

The Lesser Sand Plover, Aigialitis mongola, (Pallas. Jerd, 847), is 
very abundant in the cold weathcr on the sea shore and up the 
tidal creeks, but never extending far inland. I+ associates in large 
flocks and is exceedingly confiding in its nature. It is seen only 
in its plain winter plumage. 
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The Kentixh Riaged Plover, Mgialitis cantiana (Lath. Jerd. 848), 
A flock «! these bivds was seen by the writer in March on the sea 
shore at Cuhdgar, and onc specimen was obtained. They have 
not been recorded from any other locality, but probably frequent 
other parts of the coast, both north and south. 

The Indias or Small Ringed Plover, Aigialitis curonicus, (Gmel. 
Jerd, 84), the Ring Dottrel, as it is often called, is also common, 
frequentiug river banks and rice fields. Its neat and conspicuous 
black and white collar at once distinguishes it from the lesser 
sand plover. As a rule, also, it is found on drier land and in 
smaller ficcks than the sand plover. This specics is probably a 
permane: ( resident. 

Sub-Han, --- Vananma.— Of the Blacksided Lapwing, Cheltusia 
gregaria, (Pudlas. Jerd. 852), two individuals were in October 
1878, seen on the bare laterite plateau above Ratndgiri. One 
specimen was sccured. There appears to be no other record of 
its oceurrsace in the Konkan. 

The Redwa'tled ‘apwing, Lobivanellus indicus, (Bodd. Jerd. 855), 
the well known “ Did-yon-do-ii” is abundant everywhere by 
rivers, s(reams, tanks and rice’ ficlds,,and is a permanent resident, 
breeding in the bare stubbles in Aprit and May, and laying typical 
plovers’ ous. ‘Uhis and all other Japwings are called titut by the 
Marathas he Yellowwattled Lapwing, Lobipluia malabarica, 
(Bodd., Jeri, 856), is comparatively scarce. A pair may now and 
then be fonad on the dricr uplands and the laterite plateaus near 
the coast, but the climate of the district is too damp to attract 
them, The few that are|seen appear to be permanent residents. 


Sub-Pam.—k>actnat,—The Indian Stone Plover, didicnemus scolopax, 
(8. GQ, Gin. Jerd. 859), the Common Thickknee, or Stone Curlew, 
or Norfolk Flover, ov Bastard Florikin, is a very rave bird in this 
district, A siragglor bas now and again beon obtained at Chiplun, 
and one or two are usually te be found on the laterite platcau 
above the Reutndgiri station, keeping under cover of the thin 
stunted bastes and coarse grass. Throughout the adjoining 
district of Siiara it is a common bird. 


Fon—Heman porina.—-The Oyster Catcher or Sea Pie, Hoematopus 
ostralegus, (Lin. Jerd. 862), visits the coast and large tidal 
ereeks in snuul) Hocks in the cold season. It comes in September 
aud leaves: March, At Jow tideit feeds on the mud banks, 
picking up molluscs and shell fish, freqnently standing in the 
water up te ils knoos, probing with its long bill in the mud. It is 
a very shy Cird, and syecimens are difficult to procure. 


Tribe —LONGIROSTRES. 


Fam.—Sconor: cto. Sub-Pam.—Scororactna.—The Pintailed Snipe, 
Gallinago sthennra, (tuhl. Jerd. 870), comes in great number in 
the cold wether towards the end of October or the beginning 
of Noveml«1, The habiis and haunts of this species are 
exactly sin Ja to those of the common snipe, from which 
but few sipe shooters distinguish it. Tt appears to be 
equally, if :+t more common, throughout the district, and a 
moderate bac of snipe is usnatly found to contain about an equal 
proportion of each species. In the carly months of the regular 
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snipe season, Novembor and Decomber, the district, after an 
average rainfall, contains innumerable snipe grounds; for, in 
addition to the salt marshes and sedgy banks of the tidal creeks, 
there are, at this period of the year, thousands of acres of flooded 
rico fields. The suipe with so muny choice feeding grounds 
are consequently much scattered, and a great deal of laborious 
walking through sticky morasses is necessary to sceare even & 
moderate bag. By slow degrees the flooded area contracts, and 
in dapuaryand Febraary the few large groands that still hold 
water are literally full of suipe. Both the pintail and common 
snipe remain in the district till the middle or end of March, afew 
stragelors delaying their departure till the middle of April. 


The Common Snipe, Gallinago gallinaria, (Gm. Jerd. 871), comes at 
the same time as the last species, and is equally abundant. 


The Jack Snipe, Gallinago gallinnla, (hin. Jerd. 872), is found 
sparingly, in company with other snipe, on all the larger snipe 
grounds in the district. They come earlier and leave later than 
their congeners. 


The Painted Snipe ors Rail, Rhynchewa bengalensis, (Lin. Jerd. 
873), is occasionally flashed in swampy grass, rush, and sedge, 
when beating for common snipe, bub they are nowhere abundant. 
The female is farger than the male, and more conspicnously 
marked, Its slow heavy flight, as ib rises almost at the {cet of the 
beaters, ab ence distingnishes this bird from the common and 
pintailed snipo. The local Mardtha names for all species of 
snipe is tibad; but the ordinary Kunbi usually distinguishes 
thom by the term pau lava, water quail. 


Sub-Fan.—Nunenwe.—The Curlew, Numenins lincatas, (Cov. Jerd. 
877), is found in the cold weather on all large tidal crecks. On 
their first urrivat, towards the cnd of September, many are seen 
feeding on open grassy plains and dry aplands, as at the station of 
Dapoli. 

Tho Little Curlew or Whimbrel, Numenins phoopns, (Lin. Jerd. 
878), is also common in the cold weather, and feeds in small 
parties of three to six birds on the sand banks of the tidal estuaries. 
The Mardtha name for both species is kui. 

Sub-Fam.—Trmcine.—The Ruff, Machetes pugnax, (Lin, Jerd. 880), 
has been found in winter phunage at Ratndgiri in September, A 
single specimen only was seen and secured. 

The Curlew Stint, Tringa subarquata, (ld. Jerd, 882), visits 
Ratndgiri in small numbers in the cold weather. 

The Little Stint, Tringa minata, (Leisl. Jerd. 884), is alse a cold 
weather visitant to Ratnigivi. 

Sub-F’'am.—Torawina.—The Spotted Sandpiper, Rhyacophilaglareola, 
(lin. Serd. 891), is by no means common, but one or two are 
occasionally found in the cold season by the edges of reedy ponds 
and in flooded rice ficlds. Tt is seldom if ever seen on the banks of 
tidal creeks. 

The Green Sandpiper, Totanus ochropus, (Lin. Jerd. 892), is more 
plentiful in the district than the last, but ig nowhere abundant, 
it frequents river banks, marshes, and rice fields. 1t is usually 
solitary. 
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Of the Common Sandpiper, Tringoides hypoleucus, (Lin. Jerd. 893), Chapter IT. 
Jerdon remarks that in India it is perhaps the least common of the Production. 
three sandpipers. As regards the Ratndgiri district, this is . 
incorrect, for the little ‘snippet’ is one of its most common and Birds. 
widely distributed birds. In the cold weather, throughout the Totanine. 
length and breadth of the district, on the sandy beach, on rocks 
jutting into the sea, in the tidal estuaries, on sand and mud banks, 
in mangrove swamps and salt marshes, in rice fields and on margins 
of ponds, by mountain streams and rivulets, in short wherever 
there is water from a puddle to the ocean, this industrious and 
familiar little bird is found. On the other hand the spotted and 
green sandpipers are comparatively uncommon. These birds come 
early in the cold weather and stay till the beginning of May. The 
native name for all the sandpipers is tivala. 


The Greenshanks, Totanus glottis, (Lin. Jerd. 894), is plentiful 
during the cold season on all the large rivers and tidal estuaries. 
It is usually alone, but occasionally congregates in moderate sized 
flocks. 


The Redshanks, Totanus calidris, (L. Jerd. 897), is also plentiful in 
the winter on the muddy banks andJagoons of the tidal creeks. 
It is more gregarious in its habits than the-preceding. 


Fam, — Himantoropipa. — The. Stilt or Longlegs, Himantopus Himantopodide. 
candidus, (Bonnat. Jerd. 898), is rather a rare bird in this district. 
One or two stragglers are occasionally seen during the cold season 
on the larger erceks, but they seldom make any stay, and are 
never in large.flocks. 


Tribe —LATITORES. 


Fam.— Parrivz.—The Pheasant-tailed Jacana, Hydrophasianus Parrida, 
chirurgus, (Scop. Jerd. 901), is during the cold season found 
in small flocks throughout the district..in large ponds over- 
grown with weeds and lilies, amongst which by means of its long 
toes, it picks its way with ease and rapidity. The jacanas are shy 
and restless, always on the alert, rising with a loud plaintive cry, 
and circling round the pond several times before again alighting. 
They leave the district in the hot weather, before they assume their 
summer garb and lengthened tails. The Bronzewinged Jacana, 
Parra indica, (Lath. Jerd. 900), included in the general 
Konkan list, has not hitherto been observed by the writer 
anywhere within the limits of the Ratnagiri district. 


Fam.—Rartps. Sub-Fam.—Gaiinutinz.—The Bald or Common Rallide, 
Coot, pankombdi, Fulica atra, (Lin. Jerd. 903), is said to have been 
very plentiful some years ago in the lagoons at the meeting of the 
Vashishti and Jagbndi rivers. Of late-years the coots have 
forsaken their old haunts, and saving an occasional straggler, none 
are now seen. It is also noticeable that with the desertion of the 
coots, who are usually considered good decoys, the number of ducks 
that visit the same locality has also conspicuously decreased. A 
solitary individual is scen now and then in large reedy ponds in 
the cold season, but the species is now decidedly rare. 

The Water Hen, Gallinula chloropus (Lin. Jerd. 905). A pair or 
more of water hens may be found in almost any little frequented 
reedy pond. They are great skulkers, and are flushed with difficulty. 
Wherever found they are probably permanent residents. Their 
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Chapter ITI. native name is gajra, a term which, according to Jerdon, is in 
Producti Sind also applied to its smaller congener Gallinula burnesii, if the 
oduction. latter be a distinct species, which is now doubted. 
Birds, 


The Whitebreasted Water Hen, Erythra phesnicura, (Pennant. Jerd. 
907), is distributed sparingly thronghont the district, bemg more 
plentiful near the coast than inland. It is found chiefly in 
mangrove swamps and bushes by the banks of tidal creeks. It 
breeds during the rainy months in hedges and thickets far from 
water, A pair of these birds have bred regularly for years in the 
hedge enclosing the garden of one of the Dapoli houses. The eggs 
are reddish white blotched all over with light red and inky grey. 


Ralline. Sub-Fam.—Rauuinu.—The Pigmy Rail or Baillon’s Crake, Zapornis 
pygmma (Nuwmn), or Porzana Bailloni (Vieill. Jerd. 910), seems 
common throughout the district. It is found by the edges of reedy 
ponds in mangrove swamps and. flooded rice fields. One or two 
are usually flushed in a day’s snipe shooting. 

The Ruddy Rail, Rallina fusca, (Lin. Jerd, 911), has been seen in 
a mangrove swamp on one of the small tidal creeks in the Dapoli 
sub-division, but so far as the writor knows not elsewhere in the 
district. 

The Bluebreasted Rail, Hypotcenidia striata, (Tin. Jerd. 913), has 
been found in a mangrove swamp in the Vashishti river, and no 
doubt occurs elsewhere in the district. 


Tribe —CULTIROSTRES, 


Ciconide. Fam. ~- Cigontpa. — The Whiteneeked Stork, kandesar or haner, 
: Dissura episcopa, (Bodd. Jerd. 920), is not uncommon in many 
parts of the district. It is sometimes seen by the banks of 
the rivers and sometimes inland fartrom water. It is more rare in 
the neighbourhood of the coast than inland, No other stork has 
yet been observed inthe district, though it is possible that the 
White Stork, Ciconin alba, (Bcchst. Jerd. 919), which Major Lloyd 
mentions as having becn once seem by him in the Mahad sub-division 
of Koliba, sometimes visits the Ratndgiri district. The Black 
Stork, Ciconia nigra, (Jain. Jerd. 918), has been observed by the 
writer on the Nira in Satara, but never on any of the Ratnaégiri 
rivers. 
Ardeide. Fam. -~ Arpripm. Tho Common or Blne Heron, Ardea cinerea, 
(Lin. Jerd. 923), is plentiful during the cold season on the Savitri, 
Vashishti, and other large tidal rivers. It feeds on the mud banks 
and in mangrove swamps, as a rule, unlike the next species, with no 
attempt at concoalment. The native name for this and the purple 
heron is dok, 

The Purple Heron, Ardea purpurea, (Lin. Jerd. 924), is also found 
during the cold months, but is either not so plentiful or not so 
often seen as the common heron. It keeps more to the thick cover 
of the high recds and thorny bushes, which grow luxuriantly in 
the swamps that fringe the course of the tidal rivers. 

The Smaller White Heron or Eeret, Herodias torra, (Buch. Ham. 
Jerd, 925), as distinguished from the white heron of Europe, 
Ardea alba, (Zin.), is abundant on all the large rivers of 
the district from October to the end of May. Shortly after 
their bills have turncd from yellow to black, and they have 
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assume’ their splendid dorsal trains, they disappear to breed. A Chapter IT. 
few of thase birds may possibly remain in the district to breed, Production. 
but no breeding haunts have ever been discovered by the writer. ; 
Like woes of their tribe, these egrets, lonely during the daytime, Birds. 
towards sunset gather in vast numbers to wend their way to Ardeide, 
clumps o! mangrove trees, which form common roosting places 
for thea, as well as for countless cormorants, crows, ibis, and 
snake tixis. The native name for all the white egrets, largo and 
small, is bait, 
The Litth Ueret, Herodias garzctta, (Lin, Jerd. 927), ia still more 
plentiful thar. the last throughout the cold and hot weather, 
disappours at the first burst of the rainy season. Its habits are in 
every vu similar to those of the last, but while its larger 
congen:: affects only broad tidal rivers and their swamps, lagoons, 
and mui! banks, tho familiar little cevet strays further inland, 
and dus ng the daytime is found by every rustic stream and water- 
course. ‘Tho Dill is black all the year round, and in its brteding 
plumage in addition to the dorsal train, which it wears in common 
with all other herons and egrets, it has a erest of two elongated 
white foithers and markéd breast plumes, both of which aro 
wanting in the preceeding species, — The train also lasts longer than 
in other men-burs of the family, » It is not unusual to find the last 
year’s ti: ia preserved in a more or less ragged state up to March, 
when no! u, vestige of this ornament remains on the person of 
Herodias iorra, 


The Ashy I'grot, Demicgretta gularis, (Bose. Jerd. 928), is found 
sparingly cn the large creeks during the faif season, and usual] 
in compar y with the white egrets, whom it resembles in its habits, 
being lonely hy day and gregarious by, night, 

The Cattle Ugret, Bubuleus.coromandus, (Bodd, Jerd. 929), though 
less plenti"ul than the little egret, is spread throughout the district. 
Tt roosts in company with the other, members ot its family, but 
keeps in Mocks during the daytime and is never alone. Its habita 
of followir :: cattle wherever grazing is well known, but like other 
egrets it foods also on fish and tadpoles. Rice ficlds are its favourite 
feeding g1ncds, and it is this species and not, as stated by Jerdon, 
the Pond Jleron, Ardeola grayii, (Jerd. 930), that in Western India 
is usually called the Paddy Bird. The cattle egret is during the 
greater patt cf the year white all over. In May the head, neck, 
and breast irc br'ght orange buff, and a dorsal train of the same 
hue is develancd. During th® rainy season this bird disappears 
from the dissrict presumably to breed elsewhere. Tf wounded or 
caught aliy - il. is very easily tamed and is an amusing pet, being 
especially active, after lamps are lighted, in_ gobbling up the 
funumerable insects attracted by the lights. These birds would 
appear to hive a horror of thnnder and lightning ; for one evening, 
at Harnai, 1 izing a very severe storm, a terrified egret took refuge 
in one of 113 bath-rooms of the house in which the writer wag 
staying. (1 icing discovered and politely shown the door, it 
evinced a «ceded objection to again braving the elements, and 
although if, itt suffered no injury, was with difficulty expelled on 
the followin: nwrring, long after the storm had ceased. 


The Indian Pu 14 Heron, bagla or koka, Ardeola grayii, (Sykes. Jerd. 
930), is very nbuadant throughout the district in swamps aud rice 
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fields, ponds and rivers. Tis habils are too well known to need 
description. i dons its full breeding plumage, long white erest 
and dark maroon train about the ond of May, and is almost 
completely transformed by the process. 14 probably breeds in the 
district. 

The Little Green Bittern, Butorides javanica, (JTorsf. Jerd. 931), 
found thronghout the districi on all the erecks and rivers, is 
especially plentiful in the mangrove swamps of the Savitri. It ia 
a permanent resident and breeds in Apriland May. The nesta 
are small flat stick platforms placed in trees or bushes overhanging 
water, and are well hid from view. ‘The eves are of a pure pale 
sea green, or eau de Nil colour. This specics is chiefly nocturnal 
in its habits, seldom coming ont of its thick cover before sunset. 
The natives call this bird the flijan koudbda, or swamp hen, 

A single specimen of the Chestnut Bittern, Ardctta cinnamomea, 
(Gmel, Jerd. 933), was, when beating for snipe, procured by the 
writer in a reedy swamp in the Dapoli sub-division. It is very 
skulking in its habits, and is flushed with difficulty from the denso 
cover it affects. Probably it occurs sparingly in suitable localities. 

The Night Heron, Nycticorax griseus, (Lin. Jerd. 937), has been 
obtained at Dhéimapur in the Malwan sub-division, It probably 
occurs elsewhere in the district, but is rare, and owing to its 
nocturnal habits, is difficult to find, 

Fom—Tantarwar, Sub-Pait.—PLavatvine.—The Spoonbill, Platalea 
leucorodia, (L, Jerd. 939), very rarely visits the district. One or 
two stragglers have been shot on the Vashishti river. 

Sub-Fam.—Teisinz.—The White Ibis, Ibis melanocephala, (Lath. 
Jerd. 941), is found in small parties during the cold season, 
feeding on the mud. banks of the large tidal rivers, It is gregarions 
by day and roosts by night with the herons, egrets, and cormorants 
of the neighhourhood, “No other specics of ibis has yet been found 
in the district. |The Black or Wartyheaded Ibis, Inocotis 
papillosus, (Tem. Jerd. 942), which is included in the general 
Konkan list, and is so common about the Deccan villagés, does not 
appear to visit this district.) This;spccies, as wellas the curlew and 
whimbrel, is called kurt by the natives, 


Order —NATATORES. 


Naratores.,—The first great tribe of this order, the Lamellirostres, 
comprising flamingos, geese, and duck, is somewhat poorly 
represented both in specics and individuals. Of true geese there 
are none. The spurwinged blackbacked goose, common in other 
parts of the Presidency, docs not visit tho district. The ruddy 
shieldrake or Bréhmani duck is also an absentce, and tho sole 
members of the family of Anseridz are the whistling teal and the 
little goslet or cotton teal, and both of them are uncommon. 
Flamingos are found but rarely. Six species of truo ducks and two 
of diving ducks or pochards have been recorded ; but of these, only 
two, the wigeon and the common teal, aro at all plentiful. Of the 
Morgida or Mergansers no representatives occur. The tidal rivers 
fringed throughont their course with belts of mangroves, which 
conceal from view countless little lets and secluded backwaters, 
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are well suited for duck grounds, and might be expected to attract 
vast numbers of wild duck. In such localities with the help of a 
canoe, and }y stalling or driving according to the nature of the 
ground, good shcoting may in some years be had, In other years so 
few ducks visi). the district, and these are so scattered in out-of-the-way 
places, that t-12ir pursuit does not repay the trouble. Few ducks are 
found at any yreat distance from the coast. Here and there an old 
disused pond attracts a small party of gadwalls, teals, or pochards, 
but the banss of the rivers in their freshwater section are so 
frequented by ren and cattle that they afford no sufficient shelter. Of 
the Mergitores, the little grobe or dabchick is the sole representative. 
The next trios, the Vagatores, contributes four kinds of gulls and 
five of terns; ‘ieother family of this tribe, the Procellaride, consisting 
of albatrosse: and petrels, being unrepresented. Lastly, the large 
tribe of Pisvatures has but two representatives, the little cormorant 
and the snak» hird. 


Tribe —LAMELLIROSTRES. 


Fam.—P ies wo orrripa—The Flamingo, Phoeenicopterus antiquorum 
(Pallas, derd, 944),/in small numbers visits the large tidal 
backwisi 1 to uhe north of Ratnfgiri fort during the cold weather, 
and spr imens have been obtained by Dr, Armstrong. They have 
not been oxserved elsewhere in the district. 

Fam. Avsuxiom. Sub-Fam,—Nurraropina.—-The Whitebodied 
Goose ‘lcal or Cotton Teal, Nettapus coromandglianus, (Gmel. Jerd, 
951), is found here and there during the cold weather in suitable 
places, but is comparatively scarce. It is often alone and does 
not appenr to be a permanent resident, 

Sub-Fam.-—'l'spornive.—The Whistling Teal, Dendrocygna javanica, 
(Horsf, Jerd, 952), is very rare in thé district. The writer 
once in February came upon a flock of whistling teal feeding in a 
flooded ‘ice field on the banks of the Vashishti river, and knows 
of no other instance of their occurrence in the district. The ducks 
in question were exceedingly thin and proved execrable eating. 

Fam.—Asstira. Sub-Fam.—Anatina. The Shoveller, Spatula 
clypeata, (Lin. Jerd. 957), is also a rare species in this district, 
In five seasons the writer has only seen one flock. This was 
found ot a small river in the Ddpoli sub-division far inland. 

The Gadw.il. Chaulelasmus streperus, (Lin. Jerd. 961), is found in 
small prrties here and there throughout the district during the 
cold weather, in reedy ponds and in the larger rivers, but is by no 
means alundant. Tt is excellent eating. 

The Pintai! Duck, Dafila acuta, (Lin. Jerd. 962), is almost as 
uncomm nas the shoveller. A few are occasionally shot in the 
large du:k ground at the meeting of the Vashishti and Jagbudi. 

The Wigeon, Mareca penelope, (Lin. Jerd. 963), is the only species 
of duck at all abundant in the district ; but it is very locally 
distribut.d very year very large flocks of five hundred or 
more vivit the lagoons on the Vashishti river and afford good 
sport. ‘‘avy are late in coming, but fatten very rapidly, and are 
excellent hirds for the table. They feed by day in the swamps and 
lagoons, aud generally about sunset gather on the open water. 
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Passing up or down the river ma. boat on a moonlight night, their 
low soft whistle may be heard in al) directions. 


The Common Teal, Querquedula crecea, (Lin. Jerd. 964), comes early 
in the cold weather in small flocks, and though nowhere very 
plentiful, is widely distributed throughout the district, frequenting 
alike open rivers, reedy ponds, and flooded rice fields. 


The Bluewinged or Gargancy Teal, Querquedula circia, (Lin. Jerd. 
965), is more rare, and, preferring lonely ponds, is not often seen 
on the larger rivers. 

Sub-Fam—Fou.iaouna—The White-eyed Duck, Fuligula nyroca, 
(Guild. Jerd. 969), differing from the true ducks by its short neck 
and more massive head, has becn only once obtained by the writer in 
a large weedy pond in the Khed sub-division, and is a rare bird in 
the district. The Golden-eye or Tufted Duck, Fuligula cristata, 
(Z. Jerd. 971), has also been found at Chiplun. The general 
Konkan list includes the Redheaded Pochard, Fuligula ferina, 
(Lin. Jerd. 968), a species which has not yet been recorded from 
Ratnagiri. The local vernacular name for all the species of 
Anatidw is adla. The name badak is also occasionally applied, 
but chiefly by Musalmins. 


Tribe MERGITORES, 

Fam.—Pooicirioz.—The Little Grebe or Dabchick, Podiceps 
minor, (Lin. Jerd. 975), isfound throughout the district im 
pools and reseryoirs, wherever there are rushes and floating aquatic 
weeds to afford cover. It is probably a cold weather visitant 
only, The native namo for this, and indeed all other diving birds 
is pan bud, 

Tribe-—VAGATORES, 

Fam.—Larws. Sub-Fam.—Lasina.—The Slaty Herring Gull, 
Larus affinis, (Jerd. 978,ter) has becn obtained at Ratnagiri by 
Dr. Armstrong of the Marine Survey, and probably occurs at other 
places on the coast. 

The Great Blackheaded Gull, Larus ichthyaetus, (Pallas. Jerd. 979), 
has been found on the coast at Guhagar in Chiplun. Several were 
seen at the same time. 

The Brownheaded Gull, Larus brunneicephalus, (Jerd. 980), 18 
abundant throughout the cold season on the coast and main tidal 
estuaries, and for some miles up the larger rivers. It associates in 
large flocks, and numbers may always be scen perched on the 
fishing stakes in the Sévitri river, whero it is especially plentiful. 
In winter the brown plumage of the head and neck is replaced 
almost entirely by white. 

The Laughing Gull, Larus ridibundus, (Lin. Jerd. 981), has been. 
obtained by Dr. Armstrong at Ratnagiri, but appears to be much 
rarer than the preceding species. The vernacular name for all 
the gulls is kira. 

Sub-Fam.~—Strerninz.—-The Gullbilled Tern, Sterna anglica (Mont. 
Jerd, 983), is found, for the greater part of the year, on all the 
tidal rivers, both near the coast and far inland, either alone or 
in small parties. 


The Whitechecked Tern, Sterna albigena, (Licht, Jerd. 986), arrives 
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on the Ratnagiri coast in considerable numbers towards the end 
of September. One year towards the close of the south-west 
monsoo:1, after very stormy weather, numbers of this or a similar 
species alighted, utterly exhausted on the seashore at Harnai or 
Savarnaurg. Hundreds were caught by the fishermen and hawked 
about for fo0d. Numbers of their skeletons may still be seen on 
the seahere high and dry above the tide level, and in the old 
island fort of Suvarndurg. The sca eagles, who frequent this spot, 
also seem io havo taken advantage of the helpless state of these 
terns, ari! to have shared in the general feast; for several 
skeletons were sound both in and immediately below their gigantic 
nest. 


The Little Tira, Sterna saundersi, (Hume. Jerd. 988), also visits the 
coast and sided rivers in the cold weather, arriving with the last 
Species in St ptember. 

The Largo Sin Torn, Sterna bergii, (Dichst. Jerd. 989), has been 
obtained at Vijaydurg on tho coast. 

The Smaller Sea Torn, Sterna media, (Horsf. Jerd. 990), has been 
obtained by Dr. ArmstrongatRatnigiri. The general Konkan 
list includt « tho Smalk Marsh Tern; Hydrochelidon hybrida, (Pall. 
Jerd. 984), which alsoain all probability occurs in this district, 
though no snvcimen hasbeen obtained. The vernacular word for 
terns is kivs, she same as for gull. 


Tribe— PISCATORES. 


Fam.—Gractrroa. Svb-Fam.—Gracvutina.—.The Litth Cormo- 
rant or Shug, Phalacracorax pygmmus, (Pall. Jerd. 1007), is 
exceedingly eommon thronghont the district on all the large 
rivers, and ospecially soon the Véshisti. It appears on the 
approach ot ‘he rainy season to leave the district, and go elsewhere 
to breed. J.) day it is sometimes alonc and sometimes in small 
parties, Those industrions fishers travel many miles wp the rivers 
in search of choice hunting grounds, returning to a common roost 
at night. & > nding on the banks of any of the large rivers about 
sundown, one may see thousands wending their way to their chosen 
roost, skimi icjyy over the surface of the water in a continuous 
succession of xnall parties. They are called by the natives pan 
kévla, water crows. The Large Cormorant, Phalacracorax carbo 
(Lin, Jerd. 100), included in the general Konkan list, is, if it 
occurs at all, very rare in this district. Probably it does not 
extend so far s sash. 

Sub-Fam.—P101iv.8.~—The Indian Snake Bird or Anhinga, pin buda, 
Plotus melanc waster, ((mel. Jerd. 1008), is also very plentiful 
thronghout thy Uintrict, frequenting alike large and small rivers. 
It is probably 1 permanent resident, but its nests have not been 
discovered. Like tho heron and cormorant, it is usually eolitary 
by day and gregarious at night. 


SECTION VII,— FISH. 


Tho district is well supplied with salt water, and in a less degree 
with freshwater, fish. In the rivers, particularly in the Jog near 
Dépoli, and far up th: tidal creeks and inlets, freshwater fishing is 
carried on, In Junc, July, and August, when the fishermen do not 
venture to sea, they fish in canoos in the rivers and creoks, 
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Ratnagiri rivers are too short, too small in volume, and too brackish 
to have any great variety or store of freshwater fish. Still, as almost 
the whole of the large population are fish-eaters, fish is much sought 
after, the rivers all the year round but especially in June, July, and 
August, being from their sources constantly swept by close nets. 
Besides netting, by damming streams, blinding, and stupefying 
the fish with hura’ juice, or setting at a hole in the dam a basket 
trap or small-meshed bag-like net, large numbers are caught. 


Sea-fishing goes on all along the coast, but chiefly off the mouths 
of creeks and rivers afew miles from the shore. Except during 
the stormy months of the south-west monsoon fishers are busy all 
the year round, their chief takes being in October and November at 
the close of the rains when surma, kurti, moa, kokar, karel, jambosa, 
latar, valvds, valshingti, kane, gobra, kinta, bukdul, kauli, dandotar, 
gubir bata, bombil, birja, joki, patoldi, baskal, chandgo, sétéro, 
shévan and others are caught and salted in great quantities. Later 
on fish are much less plentiful but salting and curing continue on a 
smaller scale till the break of the yains. The fish are caught both 
in nets and with long lines, but chiefly in nets. The local names of 
the commonest kinds of sew fish besides the above are mushi, vaghli, 
ghol, dagol, large jive or isval, serma, karlt, shingdla, ravas, gedar, 

alo, bing, sarge, palu, kotva, shingti, dovi, bata, large bot, renvi, 
kdnat, small jharti, cherbot, moa, karkavo, mechni, lep, siwu, bangda, 
shitak, murdu, kara, javis, kaw, mech, kevti, golim, kinchek, kaja, 
bokera, maja, dori, kumbaru, and ehingal, ‘hose chiefly fished 
for by long lines are besides some ofthe above, the revni, karkara, 
shitak, shingti, dori, jambora, gobra, pulu, karel, jiva, dagol, moa, 
ghol, shingala, kokar, gobru, kondecha, mara, and mushi of several 
kinds.. The bot, lep, mech, and waghli are also caught by spearmg. 
Hed, when dried called kuti, is yused for manure. Accidents and 
deaths sometiines occur from the bite of the shark, konde, or the 
sea snake, malida. In October, November, and December, whales 
are sometimes seen along the coast, but are not molested, and 
porpoise, gdda, are at times caught in the uets. Besides curing 
and salting, the fishermen of all classes do a brisk trade during the 
fair season, from Novernber to June, in collecting and drying the 
fins and maws of different kinds of fish. he trade is in the hands 
of a few Khojas, who buy from the fishermen and send the goods to 
the Bombay market, whence they are eventually exported to China 
for isinglass or gelatine. The fins are obtained from the mushi 
or konde, a species of shark, and from two kinds of saw-fish gent 
and ndli, while the maws or sounds are got from the ghol and the 
shingti. The dorsal, pectoral, and caudal fins are cut off, the anal 
and ventral fins alone being rejected. Thus each shark yields 
four fins, one dorsal, two pectoral and one caudal, while the saw-fish 
yields three only, two dorsal and one caudal. The fins and maws 
are merely dried in the sun, and sprinkled with lime, chunam, or 
wood ashes to assist the process and prevent, it is said, attacks of 
insects. The genéi attains a length of from 15 to 20 feet and more, 


1 Milk hedge or Indian Tree Spurge, Euphorbia tiracalli (Zinn,) 
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of which th» saw is about one-third. The nali is considerably 
smaller. Both these fish are caught in the dilvar net moored to 
heavy anchors in from fifteen to fifty fathoms water. On the net 
being hauled uy, should a saw-fish be caught, a novse is dexterously 
thrown over the saw and pulled tight. The fish is then carefully 
drawn up to 1c side of the boat, and the head severed from the body 
at the neck with a large knife, If the fish is too large to be hauled 
ou board, it is cut into two or more pieces. Should the take have 
been made close to shore, the fish is towed to shore and despatched 
there. In handling the saw-fish great care is taken by the 
fishermen to stand well in front of the fish to avoid a lateral blow 
from the formidable weapon with which it is armed. Accidents are 
consequently care. Harpoons are never used by the Ratnagiri 
fishermen. in addition to their fins saw-fish yield a large quantity 
of oil. A large gent produces, it is said, from tive to ten mans, 
twenty to forty gallons, Oil is also extracted from shark’g livers, 
which after cleaning are placed in cauldrons, and slowly heated. 
The fish oil is used locally for preserving the timbers of native craft, 
and is not esporsed, Oysters, kdlav;-are found on the rocks at 
Harni, Redi, tatudziri, Jaitépur, Vijaydurg, and other places on the 
coast, those from Jaitépur being considered the best. No attempt 
has been made 'o farm or preserve oysters in artificial beds. Cockles 
and other bivi ives, mula, are abundant. Besides forming a staple 
article of food to the poorer classes they supply the whole district 
with lime for building purposes., Large quaytitics of shells are 
calcined for this purpose at Juva on the Ratndgivi river, where the 
manufacture is of long standing. Two or more species of cuttle 
fish, mékul, ar? found on the ‘coast, but it is said not in sufficient 
numbers to make the collection of the boue ~emunerative. Turtles 
are occasional; caught, and fetch from.2s. to 38s, (Rs. 1-13). The 
whale, dévmdsu or godfish is, a8 before mentioned, never pursued. 
The fishmen :7+e aware of their commercial value, but think it 
unlucky to kill them, They also believe that if bad language is 
used to a whale, i will inevitably charge and upset the boat 
containing the oifender. So the: fishman gives the whale as wide a 
berth as he ca. Porpoises are not intentionally caught, and, if 
netted by accic nt, are usually released. As they are plentiful, a 
trade in porpoise hides would probably be very remunerative. 


Though freshwater fishing is carried on by almost all of the lower 
classes, Bhois are perhaps the only caste with whom fishing is the 
chief business of life. Of sea-fishers some are Musalinins and others 
Hindus. The Vusalmaéns, Sunnis known as Daldis, claim an Arab 
descent, This their look supports, and there seems no reason to 
doubt that they have a strain of Arab blood though from 
intermarriage vith the women of the country their home tongue is 
now Marathi. ‘lhe Hindu sea-fishers are, in the north as far as the 
Débhol river, F olis, chon Gaébits, Bhois, Kutis, and Sonkutis, and in 
the south near Walvan, Vengurla, and Redi, Karvis or Goa native 
Christians. The language of all these fishermen docs not, except 
for seafaring terms and slight peculiarities of accent and 
pronunciation, difisr much from that of the cultivators and other low 
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classes. Their houses, except in a few cases, are thatched with grass. 
Their dress, like that of low caste Hindus, consists of a waistband, 
langoti, a waistcloth, dhotar, a jacket, bandi, and a cap, rumal, They 
own the fishing boats and themselves prepare the ropes and sails. 
Tn fishing they never go far from the coast. But some who own 
good boats engave in the coasting trade. Their busiest time is in 
the months of November and December whon the decp-sea fishing 
begins. 


The depth and rockiness of the coast prevent the use of stake- 
nets. Their place is supplied by two pairs of pangara’ wood buoys 
moored by coir ropes to anchors, pirga. They are set in about fifty 
fathoms water far offshore, but not out of sight of the Sahyadri 
hills. In the rivers and creeks stakes are used, driven into the 
river beds by fastening to each of them two boats on opposite sides 
at high wator; as the water ebbs the weight of the two boats and 
their crews bear downward perpendicularly on the pointed end of 
the stakes which sink deep into the mud or sand. ‘The stakes are 
generally taken away during the rainy months. 


Small boats, machuds,-of from 4-to'-94 tons (11-26 khandis)} 
burden and with one or two masts are used for deep-sea fishing ; 
though a smaller class of boat, an outrigger canoe, called ulandi,? 
sometimos stays out for a day or tio. | ‘I'hese and the river canoes, 
dons, are made by local carpenters. Tho favourite wood is for 
fishing boats light dhup wood and for canoes mango or undi.* 
All masts and yards, parbdn, are of,teak from the Malabér coast. 
The fishermen do their own repairs. As a rule profits are equally 
divided among the crew. | But whenever there is a good take the 
owner of the boatclaims a larger share, The fishermen make ready 
their own ropes, sails, and nets. Nets are made of coir, hemp tag, or 
kevan* treo fibre. The stems of the hemp plant steeped in water 
for eight or nine days, are dried, beaten with a stick, and separated. 
For sails the produce of the Bombay mills has taken the place of 
Deccan made cloth. 


The nets vary in leneth from 10 to 200 feet and from 5 to 80 feet 
in breadth. ‘Che meshes are from 4 of an inch to 1} inches wide. 
The nets are wcncrally made ready in the rainy season, the fishermoen’s 
easy time. ‘I'he names of the nets are dilvar, vighul, mdud, ghan, 
vari, pila, pilupdg, karabpag or shingtapdg, kandal, hog, dorpég, 
ghanpagla, bungripag, kinkanipag, donbovtipag, kéivlepag, golam. ind, 
tharlipag, Ininchek pagla, aut, kadpapag, and dandi wd. Before 
using them nets are boiled in watcr mixed with cement and finely 
burnt and powdercd shells, and stretched between two poles or trees 
to dry. Whoendry they are dyed by being several times smeared 
with a wash of aiuw> bark. A net generally lasts for a year. 


! Erythrina indica. 

2 The ulandi ia called from the piece of wood that, floating at some distance from 
the windward side of the boat and at its ends fastened to the boat by two spars, 
keeps the canoe from upsetting. : 

3 Calophyllum inophyllum. 4 Terminalia tomentosa, 5 Helicteres ixora. 
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Long line are seldom used. They vary in length from 35 to 40 
fathoms and the hooks are baited with mula or chingal. 


Torch-lig! 1 is used only to catch crabs, which are also caught by 
the hand or by the small net called Adth ind. 


The fishermen often stay for several days at sea, but the usual 
custom is to siars in the afternoon about four and to return next 
morning abo:s ten, Women and old men carry the fish to the 
market, or hiwk them from door to door. A system of bartering is 
common, fish I iag exchanged for grain or firewood. Some of the 
better class ©. fishermen make large purchases for curing and salting. 


The curin: 's simple. The fish is cut open, cleaned, washed in 
salt water, cvabbed with salt, and laid on a bamboo stand and 
covered over wiih. matting to drain for three days, fresh salt being 
applied daily. The large and small varicties of surme and karlt 
are the fish best suited for curing, Small fish are simply dried in 
the sun, being noitker salted nor cleaned. 
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CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 


Rarwa’airt is romarkable for the number of its people, their 
freedom from crime, and their readiness to leave their homes for 
military and other service. 


Of its early population, in the absence of any separate hill tribes, 
almost no distinct traces remain.! Among the present people the 
early element is probably strongest in the Mhars and coast 
Kolis, less marked in the Bhandéris, and weaker in the Kunbis and 
Maréthds. The later arrivals, with some of whom almost every class 
of the present people is more or less closely connected, came both 
from above the Sahyddri hills and from beyond the sea. According to 
the legendary account of the first Brahman peopling of the district 
Parashurém entered it from the Deccan. The early Deccan and 
Karndtak rulers, with their own district officers, introduced Deccan 
settlers; in the sixteenth century the Bijdpur kings and their 
village renters, ‘hogs, brought fresh bands of colonists; and in the 
seventeenth century Shivéji’s uplanders garrisoned many of its 
new forts. Neither under Peshwa nor British rule has there been 
any movement from the east into Ratnagiri. 


From the earliest times their fame as sea robbers no doubt 
tempted foreign adventurers, Rajputs from the north, Arabs and 
Africans from the west, and men of the Malabar coast from the south, 
to Pe the settlements of the Ratnagiri pirates. To this mixture 
of foreign blood is probably due the vigour, and till lately the love 
of war and plunder, that marked its coast tribes, Bhandéris, Gaébits, 
Khérvis, and Kolis. Tho legendary history of the Javals and 
Chitpdvans seems to show that these classes entered Ratnagiri by sea. 
Later on (about 699), driven by cruel persecutions, numbersof families 
fled from Kufa and Basra, and, sa#ling from the Persian Gulf, settled 
along the west coast of India, The descendants of these settlers, 
now known as Konkani Musalméns, and found chiefly on the shores 
of the navigable Ratnagiri rivers, in spite of intermarriage with the 
people of the country, keep much of the fairness. and special 
features of the original settlers, In more modern times (1347-1660) 
under the B&hmani and Bijépur kings, the attractions of trade 
and of military service drew numbers of Arabs and Persians, 
and to a less degree of Gujarét Hindus and Musalmans to 
the Ratndégiri centres of traffic and power. In the eighteenth 
century the disordered state of their native country drove many 


1 The only traces are a fow wandering Kathkaris in the north and some begging 
Thakurs in the south, 
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Gujarét traders to the Konkan, and during the last sixty years 
the Bhétids, moving south from Cutch and Bombay, have drawn to 
themselves muc1 of the trade and wealth of the district. 


Under the British two great changes have passed over the district ; 
the ‘Pirate Coast’ has become more orderly and freer from 
erime than any part of the Presidency, and ‘the number of its 
‘people has mor: rhan doubled. Since piracy has been put down, 
the only trace of the old warlike spirit is in the large body of 
recruits the district still supplies to the Bombay army. According 
to the returns tire were, in 1879, 5579 men in military service 
receiving about 25&,000 (Rs. 5,80,000), and 7009 pensioners in 
receipt of £45,452 ‘Ts. 4,54,520) a year.! 


During the lass sixty years, for so poor and crowded a country, 
the population of Hiutn4giri has amazingly increased.’ Verysoon after 
the British conqist (1820), the district was surprisingly tilled and 
full of people. S« great were their numbers that the bulk of the 
husbandmen werr at the mercy of the middlemen and upper classes. 
The 1820 census 1-turns showed, during, the rainy season, a total 
population of 462 631 souls? Ratudgiri was at that time a grain 
exporting country, and in the fair season when traders thronged 
its ports, the pop. lation was considerably more. Twenty-five years 
later, though this number is said to have been far from complete, 
the returns show:d a total of 625,782 souls or an increase of 
163,182 or 35°2 per cent, Five years later (1851) the district 
is described as ivuch overcrowded; tillage bad spread to the 
very hill tops, every available spot was worked by the plough 
or the hoe ; expo'ts of grain had ceased; the district paid its 
way from the savirgs of those who had taken service in the army 
or police, or who went for work to the districts round; many 
of the people suffered from want of food. In spite of this over- 


1 The details are : 
Reludyivi Soldiers aad Pensioners, 1879, 


1 Supt. | Jama’ | Hava: Names 


DARA! ta'ns, | DA'RB. Privates, /DRUMMERS. Totan 
“Gla. cl@\el@lele ; " ' q : 

Cane ann Race. | $ | ¢ | § Z 3 3 8 E 3 & g & 3 3 
Bele, Spel g 2) e | 8 8 8 
Piiyelaeiayelel 2) 2 |e )a) bls 
gja}a | e1sgial2ial 8 i al sial & es 
md fee | oe ef 

Bréhmans ele le ge AbD, 4) 4) 3) 6 16 28 te is 24 36 
‘anis 1{o, a} 2} 7) 6! 2f 10) Bl) oa] ww fn. 12 116 
Kunbis .., Liaise 3! 3} 12) 400) 12/138) Soo) 58a)... 2 sea 178 
Mardthés 29 | 6H + 445 4b | 183) 301) 210) 472) 265) | 3nB8 6 9} 3400 4046. 
Mochia ... So oy4 2) 47) 9) 87) 36) 21 88} 17 2 272 122 
Mhérs_ 4/12, 4, 10} 321 67) 41;100} 884) 936 / 66 | 26] 1030 | 3160 
Other Hindus :,, 3417 $1 81 JO} Si! B} 74) 124) 445 2 2 147 504 
Christians ba Bess [as 2} 12) 4) 13) Bt 25 5 6 60 61 
Musalmdns 2 rial ie | 5 | M4} 15) 8h) 16) 171 65 1 4 200 112 
Famine) URL (aes reser, Dn FENERI ireian bails mepier| sviaci) (oe Baar pean fecemniiaass Peer 

Total ...) 42 {184 5x | 78 | ZBL | oA | 312 a) 4835 | 5278 | 96 | 40] 5699 | 7009 


pe PRA A SE ST 


2 The total returns, 64) 847 vouls, included, besides Ratndgiri, four-fifths of 
Kolaba. The number given in the text has Leen caleulated by taking from the total 
returns the proportion whih .n 1872 four-fifths of Kolaba bore to Ratnagiri, 
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crowding, since 1851 the population has greatly increased. In 1872 
it was returned at 3,019,186 souls, and since then, as it passed easily 
through the famine years, the number has probably steadily and: 
considerably risen. ‘Though some fresh land has been brought under 
tillage, the demand for food has outrun the supply, and, in ordinary 
years, grain is brought into the district both by land andsea. No 
new local industry has been started. But, by land, better and safer 
roads, and, by sea, the sure and rapid passage of steamers, have made‘it 
easy for the people to leave their homes in search of work, Wages 
have risen more than the cost of living, and the district is enriched 
by the large stores of money brought to it by the crowds of its officials 
and clerks, its soldiers and constables, its factory hands, and its 
carriers spread over the Presidency makingandsaving money. Though 
their great numbers keep the bulk of the people very poor, the teeming 
population of Ratnagiri has been one of the chief factors in the 
development of the city of Bombay. Connected with it by a short 
and easy land journey and by a safe and cheap sea voyage, Ratnaégiri 
is, much more than the districts round Bombay, the supplier of 
its labour market. It is estimated that in addition to many 
thousands partly settled in Bombay, over one hundred thousand 
workers pass every fair season from Ratndgiri to Bombay, returning 
at the beginning of tho rains to fill their fields. To Ratndgiri’s 
clever pushing upper classes, to its frugal teachable middle classes, 
and to its sober sturdy and orderly lower classes, Bombay owes many. 
of its ablest officials and lawyers, its earliest and cleverest factory 
workers, its most useful soldiers and.constables, and its cheapest 
and most trusty supply of unskilled labour. 


Since the beginning of British rule the people of Ratndgiri hava 
thrice been numbered, in 1820, in 1846, and in 1872. In 1820, with 
no opposition on the part of the people and probably with less than 
five per cent of error,! the census, including besides the present 
Ratnagiri four-fifths of Koléba, showed a total population of 640,857 
souls living in 131,428 houses. Ofthe whole poople 334,191 were 
males and 306,666 females; children under twelve numbered 211,717, 
of whom 131,933 were boys and 79,784 girls. For the thirteen. 
sub-divisions included in the 1820 census, the 1872 returns showed. 
a total of 1,302,594 souls or an increase of 108-25 per cent. 


According to the 1846 census which would seem to have been 
far from complete,” the total population of the district was 625,782 
souls, or 165°15 to the square mile. Hindus numbered 577,984 or 
92°36 per cent, and Musalméns 45,822 or 7:32 per cent; that is at? 
the rate of twelve Hindus to one Musalmén. There were, besides; 
1856 Christians, 83 Jews, and 37 Pérsis. The 1872 census, to some 
extent because the numbering was more correct than in 1846, 
showed a startling increase of 62°85 per cent in population, the 
total returns amounting to 1,019,136 souls or 268-97 to the square. 
mile. Of the whole number, 941,049 or 92°33 per cent were Hindus, 
74,834 or 7°34 per cent Musalméns, 3244 Christians, and 9 Pérsis. 


} Collector in Gov. Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 336-338. 
2 Collector 71, 9th January 1880, 
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The followirg statement shows that in the twenty-six years ending 
1872, population advanced 62°85 per cent, and houses increased 92°44 
per cent. 

Ratndgirt Population, 1846 and 1872, 


Poru LATION. 
Yar has a oe ae 
Hindus. |Musalmdns.| Christians. | Others, Total. Houses. 
M6, «wal 577,084] 45,892 1866 120 625,782 | 126,807 
1872, 041,040 | 14,834 $244 1,019,196 | 224,760 
Increase per cant, . 63‘8] 63°31 74°18 Pee 62°85 0244 


ore 


The follow:ng tabular statement gives, for the year 1872, details 
of the population of each sub-division of the district according to 
religion, age, and sex: 


HINDUS. 
Up to 12; a to 30, Y : tal, 
Sup-pivison. b to 12 years From 22 to Ahove a0 years Total bicead 
a eaT Bi iE — -| Total. 
idaies, |Bemales| Males. | Females, | Males. |Females|} Males, | Females, 
Dépolt sof £4,601 | 22,979 | 17,187] _ 20,508 | 19,381 } 20,524 | 61,069} 83,311 | 124,880. 
Guhdgar wf 14.646 | 18,820 | gags} 19,861) so49 | 11,078 | 94,518 | 87,769 | | 7228r 
Chiplua ».| £2,819 | $1,166 { 23,506 | | 29/579 | 21,863 | 23,381 } 79,188 | 84,126 | 1687414 
Sengameshvar ...) 17,602 | 16,277 | 12,145 16,220 | 11,640 | 18,174 | 41,446 44,671 | 86,118 
Ratnagiri vo} 20,971 ] 19,284 | 14,951) 18,729 | 14,692 | 15,212 | 50,614 | 63,175 | 103,689 
Réjapur »-| 83.080 | 8116 | 21,881 | 26,408") 92,746 | 25,246 | 75,008 | 81,720 | 156,735 
Devgad 22.079 | 21.637 | 17,0581. 20,180 | 15,039.| 18,009 | 65,076 ; 59,816 | 114,892 
Milvan +] 22,853 | 22,070 { 18,093-|. 21,602 | 15,926 | 19,067 | 56,901 | 62,739 | 119,640 
Total...ib% 861 173,507 134,024 | 168,147 ]182,034 | 145,676 | 463,719 | 487,330 | 941,049 
ee 
MUSALMA'NS, 
Sylhet cea er eS 
Dépoll sup | 9957 | 2660 3450 9689 | 3495 | 8643 e002 | 18,545 
hau 130) | 1068 | ays 928 eat} 714] 2460} 9710 8170 
Chiplun sane | 2686 | 1687 2698 1782; 1946} 6508 7310 | 13,818 
Sangatueshvar iar | 2088 | 680 856 592 733 | 2218 2627 4846 
Ratndgir! ‘| 3:49] 3293} 1978 2992 2isa| 2068 | 7656 8277 | 15,039 
Rajapur : rei | 2475 | 1518 1985 1599} 1448] 5798 sags | 11,616 
Devgad “4701 | 688) 428 565 410) 379] 1688} 1627 $106 
Maan lO 38? 813, $26 301 285 219 808 883 1741 
Total...| 15733 | 14,482 | 9850 | 13,785 | 10,072 | 10,097 | 95,660 | 90,174 | 74,884 
Dépoli tid as a 
Qubagar ane Anis vas ? 2. 5 1 12 3 15 
Chiplun my, ta : tee esa a : : 2 
eternal ") ag |r rh 16 38 “4 92 27 9 
Rajdpur a es 28 27 21 82 14 83 63 16 
Devged af D4 189 24 135 132 09 490 373 863 
: 33 334 219 236 948 940 1888 
Mialyan wef Bath 370 3 - ; a a 
on | a5 | 681 yaa | 488 | sea | 1720 iis | 9244 
Total . CaN 5 ri rf 7 i ? be 


RT EET A RO LT CC TT I 
“ ‘hs separate figures represent the number of Paraia. : 
1 Since 1872 transfers of Tillagea from one 3ub-division to another have been made in all the sub- 
divisions except Dapols, acd she number of sub-divisions increased from eight to nine. 
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Ratndgiri Population, 1872. Sub-divisional Details—(continued). 


i TOTAL, 
| 
Sub-DLvIsiON, | Up to 12 years. From 12 to 30. | Above 30 years. Total. Grand 
I ais EE PS = le 1. 
| Malos, |Femules} Males. { Pemalos.| Males, |Females,| Males. | Females. Total 
Dapoli wal 27,863 | 25,277 19,893 23,092 | 22,050; 24,053; 69,815 78,822 | 143,137 
Guhagar v| 18,747) 14,807; 10,608 13,791 10,685) 11,788; 36,990 40,476 77,466 
Chiplun | 36,858 | 83,832 | 25,186 32,277 23,645! 25,327] 85,698 91,436 | 177,134 
Sangamesh var 18,710 | 17,815} 12,726 16,076 12,282) 18,907) 43,668 47,298 90,968 
Ratnégiet 24,527 | 22,463) 16,972 21,737 16,764} 17,279) 58.262 61,479 | 119,741 
Rajépur 4 88,670 | 32,618 | 22,771 28,454 24,877; 26,8608 { 80,818 87,680 | 168,498 
Devgad | 22,924; 22,359] 17,700 20,880 16,481] 18,577) 57,105 61,816 | 118,921 
Malvan ' 23,806 | 22,753} 18,684 22,237 16,380 | 19,523 58,760 64,513 | 123,273 
Total... 208,905 191,514 | 144,548 | 179,444 | 142,573 | 157,062 | 491,116 528,020 1,019,186 


a eel 


From the above statement it appears that the percentage of males 
on the total population was 48:18, and of females 51°82, Hindu 
males, numbered 453,719, or 48°22 and Hindu females numbered 
487,330, or 51°78 per cent of the total Hindu population ; Musalman 
males numbered 35,660 or 47°65 per cent, and Musalman females 
39,174 or 52°35 per cent of the total Musalmén population. Christian 
males numbered 1729 or 53:29 per cont, and Christian females. 
numbered 1515 or 46°71 per cent of the total Christian population. 
Parsi males numbered 8 or 88°88 per cent, and Parsi females 
numbered 1 or 11:12 per cent of the total Parsi population. 


The total number of infirm persons was returned at 4467 (males 
2766, females 1701), or forty-three per ten thousand of the total 
population. Of these 608 (males 415, females 193), or six per ten 
thousand. were insane ; 196 (males 125, females 71), or two per ten 
thousand, idiots; 871 (males 508, females 363), or nine per ten 
thousand, deaf and dumb ; 1555 (males 746, females 809), or fifteen 
per ten thousand, blind; and 1237 (males 972, females 265), or 
twelve por ten thousand, lepers. 


The following tubular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at 
different ages, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total 
population of the same sex and roligion. The columns referring to 
the total population omit religious distinctions, but show the 
difference of sex : 


MUSALMA‘NS. 


en sya nee 

| Percent- | Percent Percent- Perceht- 
; age on ani age on age on age on 
| Mules; “oyat [Females| “fey” | Males. | “25.c7 (Females) Et oy 

: males. ‘ females, males, females. 

rene Ne ee fe | snes . lets 

1 year , 19,670! = 4-38 | 20,142 413 | 1724 4°83 1716 4°88 
Lito 6 1 85,723 | 18°89) | 86,360] 27°72 | 73878 20'67 7343 18°48 
6 ,, 12 wet 82,369! | 1818 | 78,005 14'36 | 6632 18°59 5463 13:94 
te ,, Bb . | 62,751 | 18°83 | 72,470 14:87 4334 12°45 | 5534, 14°12 
20 «,, 80 , 72,873; 1670 | 92,677 190 | 5625 1649 | 8221 20-98 
30 4, 40 _.' 62,957 11-67 | 59,590 | = 12-22 4306 1207 | 4712 12°03 
40 ,, 60 _, 89,379 8-67 | 39,956! 8:20 | 2704 Tb8 | 2075 159 
60 ,, 80 1. 24,687 6-44 | 27,418 5°62 1789 501 2016 514 
above 60 “1 15,001 3°30 | 18,712 3°84 1278 | 357) | (1204 o36 

J [Se ect oem tne! [en arte tn | tay atl ast 

Totat | 433,719 487,330 35,660 ! 89,174 


nt mr ry sei PS pss SS sprue DSS, 
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Batnagiri Population by Age, 1872—(contiaued). 
CHRISTIANS AND Pa'RSIs. TOTAL. 
Agk. Percent- Percent- 
Males, | 92°07 [vemates, “20 0" | Males, P seis Pernates| sila 
mates. females. 
: year os . 87 3-87 mM 4°88 { 21,470 4°37 | 22,932 415 
’ 2 on : ard 1584 290 19:14 98,370 19°0) 93,893 17°78 
3 ” 20 “ 2¢4 15°26 221 1459 89,155 1815 15,689 14°33 
” we : xe ¥ a 277 28:38 | 67,352 13:71 78,282 14'82 
“20,, 40, : ae are 265 1749 | 77,186 15°78 | 101,183 S15 
= ” « oo 213 1232 160 10°68 | 57,476 1V7o 64,462 13-20 
ry a 18g Paty 112 ea 44,2235 8°59 43,044 85 
60 ,, 60... ; 7 oo a 44D | 26,564 640 | 29,602 658 
1 ‘e 
Above 60. : 34 1:96 48 817 {| 16,308 332 20,054 3°79 
Nee enemys veered | Ni panne ae ow yee | Can re yer 
@ 
Total 1 ame 491,116 528,020 


* The Hindu population of the district belongs, according to the 
1872 census, tc the following sects: 


Ratnigwi Hindu Sects, 1872. 


Valaunavs 


eeererneren Unarora- 
~ | Linea’- ‘, 
Ramis | Valle: | Ralur- Iyeanva. svat man (Saeeea | Afaenice. | RIAN, Vass, | TOTAL. 
anuj. [bhdohdri.| pan bt  obsri. yan . 
ETE EN ee te see a nee ference ee | ct 
36 660 | iY , 606 1 6340 | 981,509 517 17] 1477 | 941,049 


eS i ES LE TSN SEAL TT ER, 

From this statement it would seem that, of the total Hindu 
population, the Shaivs numbered 987,849, *or 99°66 per cent ; the 
Shrévaks or Jains, 1477, or 0°15 per cont ; the Vaishnavs, 1194, or 
0°12 per cent; avd the unsectarian classes 529, or 0°05 per cent. 
Tho Musalmén yp \oulation belonged to two sects, Sunni and Shia ; 
the Sunnis nurwherod 74,729 souls, or 99°86 per cent of the 
total Musalmén sopulation; and the Shids 105 souls or Old 
per cent. The nine Pérsis were Shahanshdis. In the total of 
$244 Christians there were one Baptist, 532 Catholics, aud 2711 
Protestants incluling 17 Episcopalians, 28 Presbyterians, and 2666 


native Christians 
According to occupation the 1872 returns divide the population 


into seven classes 
.L~—Employed witer Government or local authorities, numbering in all 4491 
souls or 0°44 ,-cr cent of the entire population. 
.—-Professional poreona, 5554 or 0°54 per cent, 
TIT. —Yn service or peclorming personal offices, 9501 or 0°93 per cent. 
TV.—Engaged in aj: cnlture and with animals, 450,760 or 44°23 per cent. 
V.—Engaged in commerce and trade, 18,€26 or 1 "82 per cent. 

“V¥.—Employed in vechanical arts, manufactures and en, ineering operations, 
and engaged it ‘he sale of articles manufactured or of erwise prepared for 
consumption, (5,783 or 6°45 per cent, 

VIT,— Miscellaneous p1 sens not classed otherwise, (a) wives 102,735 and children 
351,516, in all 54,251 or 44°57 per cent; and (b) miscellaneous persons 


10,170 or 1°00 yer cent ; total 464,421 or 45°57 per cent, 
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As regards the style of living of the people of Ratnégiri, the 
dress does not differ from that worn in other Marathi-speaking 
districts. In the rainy season men of the richer classes wear a long 
armless cloak of thick red baize or fannel, somewhat peaked at the 
top, and drawn over the head like a cowl or hood. Ofthe poorer classes 
both men and women wear a thickly-folded blanket drawn over the 
head and falling to about the waist. Stout umbrellas of oil cloth 
and cane work, or of palm leaves are also used, and when at work in 
the fields, husbandmen hang on their heads a peaked and rounded 
teak or palm leaf shield. Almost all classes prefer sandals to the 
red Deccan slippers. A peculiar custom in Mélvan and Vengurla is 
that all Hindu and native Christian women who can afford it, 
constantly wear chaplets or wreaths of red and yellow flowers.) 
With few exceptions all sleep on cots strung with coir rope. Some 
houses have chairs and stools, but of most the chief furniture are 
cheatg, boxes, and brass vessels. Of the brass articles perhaps the 
most striking is a Jarge lamp and pedestal standing often two feet 
from the ground. Coarse China bowls are not uncommon. 


The meals are taken at noon and after sunset. Among the well-to- 
do rice is the staple food., With the rico. clarified butter, a curry of 
buttermilk or onions with a tamarind or kokam dressing, and 
vegetables fried in sweet oil and spiced are taken. Buttermilk, tak, 
is so indispensable that almostevery house, except the poorest, keeps 
a cow or buffalo. On festive days, balls of wheat flour, with molasses 
and clarified butter, are eaten, and most families have a store of yams. 
The lower claases eat ndéchni instead of rice, and the poorestvari and 
harik, an unwholesome grain unless soaked in hot water, and urid, 
a pulse cheaper than gram or wr. Fish, chiefly dried, is used by all 
Musalméns and low class Hindus as a daily article of food, and goat 
muttonand poultry areeaten onfestivedays. Exceptthe very poorest, 
the people of Mélvan are specially careful not to expose themselves to 
the sun. Every day before going out Shenvis and all classes, except 
strict Briéhmans, take a draught of weak rice water, pej, and with 
it a small quantity of fresh cocoanut kernel. The midday meal is 
then eaten at about 1pm. Brdéhmans, who cannot break their fast 
before washing, take their morning meal at a much earlier hour than 
is usual elsewhere. The object of the early draught of rice water is 
said to be to guard against the beat of the sun and to keep off attacks 
of biliousness. In the evening ail classes anoint their heads with 
cocoannt oil, in the belief that it preserves the eyesight and cools 
the head. All keep early hours. Late dinners and night work are 
carefully avoided. In the south of the district the fear of biliousnesa 
and the heat of the sun seems to guide every action of the people’s 
hfe. 


2 This custom is said to have been brought from Goa. The flowers used are the 
Calysaccion longifolium surangi, the Amaranthus globosus gend or buntdv,the Pandanua 
odoratissimus kevda, the Calatropis gigantea manddr, the Chrysanthemum indicum 
shevanti, and the Ruellia infundibuliformis aboli. They are grown in every village, and 
numbers of flower strings are daily brought to market. Shevanti, kevda, and aboli 
wreaths wither rapidly in two days at the outside. The others keep their colour and 
pay for nearlya month. The shevanti and kevda are costly and are used only by 

6 rich, 
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Under Bréhmins come eight divisions with a strength of 66,046 
gouls (males 32,223, females 33,823) or seven per cent of the total 

indu population. Of these 30,053 (males 14,527, females 15,526) 
were Chitpévans or Konkanasths ; 14,367 (males 7146, females 7221) 
Karhédés ; 777 (males 423, females 354) Deshasths; 5727 (males 
2276, females 2051) Devrukhés ; 70 (males 46, females 24) Kirvants ; 
40. (males 28, «mules 12) Kanojés ; 1277 (males 648, females 629) 
davals ; 13,669 (males 6579, females 7090) Shonvis ; and 66 ‘Other 
Bréhmans’. 


‘CuitrAvans,' also known as Konkanasths or the’ chief Konkan 
Bréhmans, havi «a total strength of about 30,000 souls or 45°42 per 
cent of the Ratoijigiri Bréhman population. Parshurdém hill, near 
Chiplun, is the head-ynarters of the caste whose original limits are 
said to be the Savitri in the north and the Devgad river in the south. 
They have no xub-divisions, all eating together, and intermarry- 
ing? Of their carly history or settlement in Ratnégiri no retord 
remains. The local legend makes them strangers descended from 
fourteen shipwrecked corpses=who were restored to life by 
Parshurém. In former times, little thought of and known chiefly 
as messengors or spies, harkdrés, the success of their patrons, the 
Maratha chiefs, |.rought out their keen cleverness, good sense, tact, 
and power of niwiugement, and their caste supplied not only the 
ruling family, but most of the leading men who during the sighipontt 
century held tcyether the loose Maratha confederacy. Fair and 
pale with, in most cases, light eyes, they are a well-made, vigorous 
class, the men handsome with @ look, of strength andeintelligence ; 
the women smua:], graceful, and refined, hut many of them delicate 
and weak-eyed. [n their homes they use a peculiar dialect,‘ in 


‘+ According to Molesworth, the Konkanasths were, in allusion to the story of their 

heing sprung from maps brought to life by Parshurim, nicknamed Chitpdvans or 
ure from the pyre, “Aita. Turning this from a nickname into a title of honour, the 
fonkanasths say thar -t means pure of heart, chitia, 

‘9 The fourteen snkanasths gotras are: hiéshyap, shdndilya, vdsishtha, vishnu- 
vardhan, kaundinya, vityuncan, bhdradvdj, gdrgya, kag, jdmdagnya, vatsa, bébhravya, 
kaushik, and atri, Vheic sixty ancient surnames are ; of the kishyaps, Lele, Ganu, 
Jog, Lavate, Gokha'+ 3 of the shdadilyas, Soman, cae Bhate, penpals; Damle, 
Joshi, Parchure ; of the risishthas, SAthe, Bodis, Ok, Bapat, Bagul, Dhdru, Gogte, 
Bhébhe, Pongshe, Vinjhe, Sdthaya, Goundye ; of the vishnuvardhans, Kidmide, Nene, 
Pardnjpe, Menhadal:; of the kawndinyas, Patvardhan, Phanse ; of the nityundans, 
Vaishampayan, Bhilbhoke ; of the bhdradvdjs, Achavla, Tene, Darve, Gandhdre, 
Ghanghurade, Ranade ; of the girgyas, Karve, Gadgil, Londhe, Mathe, Dabke ; of the 
kapis, Limaye, Khamntete . ot the jamdagnyas, Pendse, Kunte; of the vatsas, 
Malse; of the bdblArsrycs, Bal, Behere; of the kaushiks, Gadre, Bama, Bhave 
Vad, Apte ; of the vrs, Chitale, Athavle, Bhddbhoke, Besides the sixty ancient 
atirnames named abu -«, thors are 244 modern surnames current among them, making a 
total of 304. Of the ancieat sumnames 37 belong to the ashvaldyana and 23 to the 
taitiriyas ; while of the modern, including that of Bhat, by which the family of tha 
Pashwa was denommated, 178 belong to the ashvaldyans and 66 to the taiiriyas, 
Dr. Wilson’s Indian Cast2, 19, 20. ; 

8 Their colour is zrvenish-grey rather than blue. They are known in Maréthi as 
cat-eyes, ghdre or mei jur3 Cole. tet : 

4 The following «re some of its peculiarities: ched, girl; hay,a respectable expres- 
sion used amongst weanen in addressing their elders; ke(n}, where, kita(n), what ; sa{n), 
am; me(n), 1; vinch.vini, just before sunset ; te nin, he; tydhadti, thence ; nay, river ; 
phal, shut ; pahdnpat:, early in the morning ; theyala(n), put ; Aava(n), want ; gheuni, 
taking ; yecha(n), corang ; Add, bring ; okhad, medicine ; mdtha(n), with me; gota, 
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many respects not easily followed by Maréthi-speaking Deccan 
Hindus. Out of doors they speak pure Marathi differing from that 
spoken in the Deccan only by the more marked pronunciation of thé 
nasal sound, anusvar. Many of the best coast villages, owned and 
held by Chitpdvans, are for cleanliness and arrangement ‘‘w 
pleasing contrast to the ordinary Indian village, The houses, built 
of stone, stand in cocoanut gardens or in separate onclosures; 
shaded with mango and jack trees, and the village roads, too narrow 
for carts, are paved with blocks of laterite and well shaded. Ponds, 
wells, and temples add to the general appearance of comfort. The 
Chitpévans are very clean and tidy. The men weara turban, pdgote,* 
a sleeved waistcoat, bandi, a coat, angarkha, the shoulder cloth; 
angvastra, the waistcloth, dhotar, and country made shoes, joda, in 
the fair season, and during the rains sandals, vahands. Very few 
Ratnégiri Chitpévans have taken to the broadcloth coats, trousers, 
and, polished leather shoes so common among the younger of their: 
Bombay caste fellows, The women wear the long full robe, lugde, 
and shortsleeved bodice, choli, covering both the back and chest 
They wear no shoes, and none, except the very rich, wear 
woollen shawls. Very neat-in theit dress, and way of wearing the 
hair, their clothes are generally of cotton, white, or dyed some single 
bright colour, pink, scarlet, black, green, or primrose. Of ornaments, 
the men sometimes wear in their right ear a gold pearl-ornamented 
ring, bhikbéli, and gold finger rings, angthya or jodvi, and the 
women a pearl-studded nosering, nath, and earrings, bugdya, gold 
hair ornaments, rdkhdi, ketak, chandrakor, and kevda, gold neck 
ornaments, thusht, putlydchimal, sari, patlya, kantha, laffa, and tik, 
and gold bracelets, goth, tode, patlyas, and bingdyds. Young women! 
and girls generally wear silver anklets, sdékhlyas, and a few women 
wear gold finger rings, angthyds. Girl widows, though they no 
longer have the red forehead mark; kunku, are allowed to wear'a. 
bodice and a robe of any colour and ornaments. When she comes: 
of age the girl widow has her head shaved, her glass bracelets 
broken and her bodice taken off, and is allowed to wear no robes 
except white or red and no ornaments except gold finger-rings. 
Like Karhddas, Deshasths, and other Mahéraéshtra Bréhmans who 
eat together, except on Vedic sacrificial occasions, Chitpévans are 
forbidden animal food and spirituous liquors. Like other Konkan 
people they take large quantities of buttermilk, ték. Though not 
superior to Deshasths and Karhdddés in rank, they are held . in 
much respect by most Ratnagiri Hindus, who believe that the. 
sacred texts, mantras, repeated by a Chitpévan have special worth. 
A very frugal, pushing, active, intelligent, well-taught, astute, 
self-confident, and overbearing class, they follow almost all callings 
and generally with success. Many Chitpévans live by begging, 
Some trust altogether to charity, others add to their profits as 


near ; kai, when ; haday, to force downwards ; chakhot, good; bdkara, for a while; 

ph » stop ; dtvdr, kitchen room ; kinla, for what ; nanka(n), don’t want : yatha, heres 

edla, when ; bolche, speaks, : 
1 School boys wear a piece of cloth rumdl or pheta instead of a turban, 
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huabandmen by starting from their homes in July, after the crop 
has come up, and, begging through the rich coast villages as far 
as-Pen and Pat.vel, come back in time for harvest.!_ Others are very 
skilled husbanc een owning and tilling the richest garden lands in 
the district, as the local proverb says ‘give waste land to a Chitpévan 
and he will turn it to gold” Among cultivating Chitpdvans many 
. in good positions as khots or upper landholders act as moneylenders, 
and some trade «hicfly in grain and other field produce. Others have 
‘ gucceeded well as pleaders, gonerally increasing their gains by 
~ Jending them in usury. They have over all India a good name for their 
knowledge of Hindu lore, and in Bombay and Poona, some of the 
most distinguist -d native scholars in Sanskrit, mathematics, medicine, 
and law, are Ratnagiri Chitpévans. Their scruples about serving 
under the British have long passed away, and now their favourite 
ecoupation is (ievernment service, in which they hold places from 
the humblest village accountant, schoolmaster, and clerk, to*very 
high and resporsible posts.? 


Ever ready te pash their fortunes in other British districts or in 
native states, a: a class they are successtul and well-to-do. All 
are Smarts, thar 1s followers of Shankaracharya the high priest of 
the doctrine thar (tod and the soul are one, advait veddnt mat, and 
with equal readiness worship Vishnu, Shiv, and other gods. Their 
chief places of jilygriraage are Parshurém in Chiplun, Ganpatipule 
in Ratnégiri, Hareshvar in Janjira, and other places held sacred by 
all Hindus, as Bunares, Allahabad, Gaya, Pandharpui, Nasik, and 
Mahébaleshvar. Jake other Br&4hmans their chief honsehold gods 
are Ganpati, Ansapurna, Gopal Krishna, Shéligrdm, and Suryaként. 
Their family priests belong to their own caste. They are divided 
into religious, bhikshuks, and lay, grahasths. The religious class 
can take to other eccupations besides acting as priests. A layman 
may perform cerv monies, but, unless forced to do so, he does not act 
as @ priest, or receive charity gifts, dan dakshina. Caste disputes 
come before a mecting of the local community of Bréhmans, including 
Chitpavans, Karhélis, Deshasths, Yajurvedis, and Devrukhds, that 
is all the local brahman sub-divisions who eat together. When a 
difficult religious question is the subject of dispute, the caste refer 
the point to some loarned divines, ghdastris, at places like Benares 
and Nasik, or to the Shankardéchérya. The Chitpavans marry 
among themselv>3.’ 


} Some Chitpdvan, as well as other Ratndgiri Brahman beggars, pass several monthe 
every year in Bomba, Baroda, and other places taking charity gifts, ddn dakshina, 
or earning some rews “| tor performing religious services to the lay, grahaath, members 
of their caste. 

2 Yor some years aitar the transfer of Ratnagiri to the British, the Chitpdvans were 
a discontented class. ‘Though every effort was made to give them places, many of the 
beat families, ‘from a {-aling which deserved respect’, refused to take service under the 
British, Mr. Dunlop, 1ith August 1824, Rev. Rec. 12) of 1825, 76-78. 

3 Marriages between (hitpavan and Karhdda families are not unknown. ‘ Though 
condemned by the mre uristocratic families, they are contracted without acruple, 
and involve ne pains and ferfeitures, either social or religious.’ Rav Saheb Vishvanath 
Narayan Mand ‘ik, (3 J. Jour, Bom. Br. Ro. As. Soc. VIIL. 9. 
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The Karadpis,' with a strength of 14,367 souls, are supposed to 
take their name from Karhad in the Satéra district near the meeting 
of the Krishna and Koyna. ‘They are found in small numbers over 
the whole district especially in Réjépur and Devgad. They are 
probably the descendants of one of the Rishis or 'Tépasis who fixed 
on the holy meeting of the Krishna and Koyna rivers ag his 
settlemont.2. They have many family stocks, gotras, whose exact 
number is not known. ‘Their original country is said to stretch along 
the Krishna from its meeting with the Koyna on the north to the 
Vedavati (Varna) on the south,* but they are now nearly as widely 
scattered as other Mahaérashtra Brahmans. They have nosub-divisions, 
all eating together and intermarrying. Though some are fair, as a 
class they are darker than the Clitpavans, none of them having grey 
eyes. Except some local dialectic difference, their Marathi is the 
same as that of Deccan Brahmans. 1n house, dress, and food, they 
do not differ from Chitpdévans. They are clean, neat, intelligent, 
hardworking, hospitable, and well-behaved, At the same time they 
are more formal, and less thriftyand enterprising than the Chitpavans, 
Many of the Karhada village.priests and astrologers are cultivators, 
some as ordinary husbandmen, and others, over the whole district 
except Malvan and Devgad in the south, as superior landholders, 
khots. ‘They also engage in moneylending and trade in grain.‘ 
But their chief occupation is Government service. On the whole 
their condition is middling ; few of them are rich, stall fewer poor, 
and almost none beggars. Their religion does not differ from that 
of the Chitpdévans. All Karhddds are Rigvedis. Their chief house- 
hold goddesses are, besides those worshipped by the Chitpévans, 
Mahdlakshmi and Durga. As among Chitpdvans, caste disputes 
are settled at a meeting of all the local BrAhmans who eat together. 
Unlike the Chitpd4vans the marriage ofa brother’s daughter and of.a 
sister’s son is not unusual. They sometimes marry with Deshasths. 
Strong, temperate, hardworking, and not less anxious than the 
Chitpavans to educate their children, the Karhadas are a rising class, 


Devrurnds,® with astrength of 5727 souls and their head-quarters 
at Devrukha in Sangameshvar, are found in considerable numbers 
allover the Ratnagiri sub-division, and occasionally in al) parts ofthe 
district except Malvan and Devgad. ‘They are said to have originally 
come to these parts as revenue farmers. Their only division is 
into family stocks, gotrés. They are generally strong and healthy 
like the Karhddas, but somewhat darker. Their women are strong, 
dark, and healthy. Except for some local peculiarities their home 


1 The great Marathi poet Moropant (1750) belonged to this caste. 

? The slander in the Sahyddri Khand, that the Karhadés sprang from asses’ or camels’ 
hones, is probably a pun on the word karhdd, as if khar-had, ass-bone. Tradition haa a 
reproach against their name that in former times they occasionally poisoned their 
sons-in-law, visitors, and strangers as sacrifices to their goddess in the hope of securing 
offspring, vanshvriddhi. 5 Ind. Ant. LIT. 25. 

4 The leading bankers of Kharepdtan in Devgad are Karhddis, 

5 Devrukha comes from the Sanskrit Dev-Rishior Devarshi. The Devarshis were a 
shdkha of the Atharva-Ved. The Devrukhas may be remnants of this shékha, Dr. 
Wilson’s Indian Caste, 29. 
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tongue is the ordinary Marathi. Their houses, dress, and food do 
not differ fro those of the Karhddds. The Devrukhds are hard. 
working, hosnitable, sober, thrifty, and hot tempered. As a class 
‘they are rather poor, many of them being employed as cooks by other 
Brahmans. | ost are cultivators, both small and large proprictors. 
They are muc» viven to irrigation, most of their villages standing 
in.:places wher: good supphes of river water are available. Only 
afew engag: in trade or enter Government service. Among 
Rréhmans they hold rather a low position, Several Chitpdvans, 
Karhadas, and ODeshasths object to dine with them, rather because 
they are though poor and unlucky, than from the idea that they are 
of lower origin = Their religion does not differ from that of the 
Chitpévans. ‘hoy marry among themselves. ‘heir caste disputes 
are decided at a mocting of all the local Br&hmans who eat together. 
eyaed send their -ildren to school, but on the whole are not a prising 
Class. 


Desnasrus, with a strength ol.777 souls, originally from the 
Deccan, are foun'l all over the district; but chiefly m Khed, Chiplun, 
and Ratnégiri. « ‘f their arrival in the Konkan no special story is 
told, They woul] +cem to have come in small numbers at different 
times. Except fimily stocks, gofrds, of which the exact number is 
not known, they bave no sub-divisions.' Most of them are darker, 
coarser looking, i more vigorous than Chitpévans or Karhddds. 
They speak pure and correct Marathi. Except that they are less 
neat and clean, thir houses and dress do not differ from those of 
Chitpévans. They marry as a rule among themselves and 
sometimes with Kairhidis, In Khed they are hereditary district 
officers. Some are Ahots and some are under-landholders; others 
are traders and shopkeepers, and a few are in Government service. 
Though not so clever ov frugal as the Chitpavans, they are more 
lively and hospitable. Besides the gods worshipped by the Chitpdvans 
the Deshasths worsiip Khandoba. In the Sahyddri Khand, their 
original country is s1:d to extend from the Narbada to the Krishna 
and the Tungbhad. rivers excluding the Konkan. In religion 
they do not differ from Chitpdvans or Karhddés. As among 
Chitpévans and Karhadés, caste disputes are settled at a meeting of 
the whole local community of Brdéhmans who eat together. They 
send their children tc. school, and on the whole are a rising class. 


Kigvants, with a strength of 70 souls, are found only in a few 
Mélvan villages. Acocrding to the Sahyddri Khand they are 
sprung from twelve Hrihmans, whose original seat was near the 
Goménchal (region of the Gomdnt mountain). As a class they 
are badly off, some of “hem cultivating but most living as beggars, 
They sometimes marry vith Chitpdvans. But these Chitpdévans are 
then considered Kirvants, and other Chitpévans do not intermarry 
with them. Their name, kirvant, is generally said to mean insect, 
kide, killers, because in working their betel gardens they destroy 


1 Deshasths are generally Rig Vedis, but some of them read the Sdma-Ved and 
also the Atharva-Veda. Dr. Wilsoa’s Indian Caste, 18. 
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much insect life! Another explanation is that the proper form: of 
the name is Kriydvant, and that they were so called because they 
conducted funeral services, kriya, an occupation which degraded 
them in the eyes of other Brahmans.” 


Suunvis, with a strength of 13,669 souls, are found all over thé 
district, but chieflyin Mdlvanand Vengurla. Goa was their origina 
Konkan settlement, where, according to the Sahyddri Khand, they are 
said to have come at Parshurdm’s request from Trihotra or Tirhut 
in vorthern India. his legend is probably confirmed by the fact 
that especially in Goa, Shenvis, like Bengalis, freely rub their heads 
with oil, and also like them are fond of rice gruel, pej, and fish. 
The honorific Bab, as in Purushottain Bab, is perhaps a corruption 
of Bébu in Bengalis Their broad pronunciation of vowel sounds 
is also like that of the Bengalis4 ‘hough they fled from Goa to 
escape conversion by the Portuguese, every family has still a private 
idol there. They claim to be Sérasvat Brahmans of the Panch 
Gaud order. Besides Shenvis proper, who are of two sects Smarts 
and Vaishnavs, there are seven loéal divisions,® Bardeskars, Kudal- 
deskars, Bhélavalkars, Peduckars, Lotlikars, Divadkars, and Khadpe- 
kéjules, cach claiming superiority over the other, dining together in 
some cases, but not intermarryime. Of the local divisions, except 
Bérdeskars, none seem to have come trom Goa. Though some are 
fair, as a class they are darker than the Chitpévans. Their women 
are well made, fair, and graceful. They speak Marathi, but ut home 
with many Konkav peculiarities.? | 'Their houses are strong and well 
built, but not so clean as those of the Chitpévans. Their dress is like 
that of the Chitpdévans. The women are fond of decorating their 
hair with flowers. All Shenvis eat fish and some eat mutton. Other 
Bréhmans assert that the Shenvis are inferior, irtkarmi, Bréhmans,? 
But among the Hindus ofthe, district, they hold a higher position 
than the Javal Bréhmans. As a class they are well-to-do, Most of 
them are superior landholders and hereditary officers, kulkarnis and 
others, and only a few are cultivators. Others engage in cotton and. 
grain trade; some are shopkeepers and bankers, and a good many 


Ind, Ant. IIT, (1874), 45. 
My. Ganpat Venkatesh Limaye, B.A. Dep, Kd. Inspector, Ratnagiri, 

2 Rav Bahddur Shankar Paéndurang Pandit, Oriental Translator to Government, 

4 Professor R. G, Bhandarkar, M,A., Hon. M.B.A.S. 

5 They belong to ten gotrds, Bharadvaéj, Kaushik, Vatsa, Kaundinya, Kashyap, 
Vasishtha, Jamdagnya, Vishvamitra, and Gautam. Ae 

& Among the peculiar words used by Ratndgiri Shenvis are: Jhil, son; chedu, 
gitl; bdpus, father ; dus, mother ; déji, an honorific ; ghov, husband ; dhitur, within ; 
kha(njy, where ; dsa(n)y, am ; tena, by him ; éha(n)y, there ; nhay, river ; dhdk, shut ; 
phatphati, early in the morning ; vhayd(n), want; yeta(n)y, L come ; okhdd, medicine ; 
takra, for awhile; rav, stop; rdénddp ghar, kitchen room ; kitydk, for what ; ha(n)y, 
here. In masculine nouns the Marathi final d is generally changed to o aa ghodo, horse; 
dmbo, mango; and dolo, eye. The plural of feminine nouns in é also ends in o a8 
nadyo, rivers ; kdthyo, sticks. The third person singular of verbs ends in é instead of 
oande in the present, and in o instead of é in the past, as, he or she goes, jata ; he 
went, gelo. 

7 That is, of the six Brdhman functions, karmas, sacred study, sacred teaching, 
alma-giving, alms-receiving, sacrificing for one’s self, and sacrificing for another, ‘# 
Trikarmi is vested only with three, sacred study, alms-giving, and sacrificing for one's 
self. 
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énter Government service. Fond of show and somewhat extravagant, 
in intellect and energy Shenvis can hold their own even with Chitpé- 
tans. They rose to high office under Sindia, and now, in Bombay 
and elsewher, hold high posts as barristers, professors, pleaders, 
physicians, a: <i merchants. Most of them are well-to-do. Their chief 
household goc:s and goddessesare Mangirish (Mangesh), Mahdlakshmi, 
Mhbalasa, Shi ita-Dorga, Nagesh, Bindu Madhav, and Saptakotishvar. 
They have two head priests, sudmis, one Smart living in Sonavda in 
Kanara, and the cther Vaishnav living in Goa. They have rich 

-monasteries, w«thy, in Khéndpur, Kérwdr, Bombay, Nasik, and 
Benares. ‘ir family priests are either Shenvis or Karhdda 
Bréhmans, “ney have no peculiar customs, Caste disputes are 
settled by acixts meeting of the members, and finally referred to 
the head pries..,sxdmis. Mager to educate their children, and ready 
to follow any sromising calling or profession, Shenvis seem likely to 
keep their high place as ove of the most intelligent and prosperous 
classes of wes. {ndia Hindus. 

Java Bréhiuans, with a strengthoof 1277 souls, have their head- 
quarter at Burundi in Dépoh, andare found in small numbers over 
almost the wiile of that sub-division, — According to the ordinary 
story, the Javils take their name from being shipwrecked in a 
storm, javal, ‘Vhey probably always claimed to be Bréhmans. _ But 
their position was not recognised till (1767) Parshurém Bhéu 
Patvardhan, a relation of the Peshwa’s, in return for some service, 
established them in the rank of Brébmans. They have no divisions. 
Sturdier and much darker than Chitpivans, their home 
tongue is a tough Marathi like that spoken by Kunbis. Their 
houses, seldom largre or well built, do not differ from those of the 
better class of vultivators, Except that they are less careful of their 
appearance, the dross, both of mem and women, does not differ from 
that of Chitpavans. Their rules about food come between those of 
the Bréhman atl other classes. They eat fish but uo other kind of 
animal food, an] refrain from liquor. ‘Though they rank as Bréhmans 
they hold a low social position, other Bréhmans neither marrying 
nor dining with them. Some of them are employed by other 
Bréhmans as winter carriors, but almost all are cultivators. They 
are frugal, hariworking, and skilful husbandmen. As domestic 
servants they aro honest, good tempered, and well-behaved. They 
worship Vishnu «nd Shiv, and have almost the same household gods 
as Chitpdvans. Caste disputes are settled at a general meoting of 
the members. I'hey do not seud their children to school, and show 
no sign of rising above their present state as cultivators. 


Kanosds, nninbering 40 souls, originally came, as their name 
shows, from Kanauj in north India, They seem to have come into 
Ratnégiri in svi] numbers at different times, either as beggars 
or as pensioned soldiers, Though not so fair as the Chitpévans, they 
are larger and hotser made. ‘Their home tongue is Hindustan, 
but they also spc»k Mardthi. Their honses are small but clean. In 
their dress and tod they do not differ from the Chitpdvans. They 
neither dine no. intermarry with Konkanasth Brahmans. Except 
some of the pensioners who are well-to-do, they are poor, working 
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either as water carriers or earning their living by begging. They 
are found only in towns, and none engage in cultivation or trade. 
They ave clean, neat, hardworking, and honest, but hot tempered: 
Most of them worship Vishnu and are religious. They marry among 
themselves. 


The only class of Writers are Kéyasth Prabhus with a strength of 
664 souls (males 341, females 323). They are found in very smalt 
numbers all over the district, but chiefly in the north, in Dépoli, 
Chiplun, and Khed. Among Kayasth Prabhus there are no sub- 
divisions. Except that none have light eyes, they do not, in 
appearance or dress, differ from Brahmans. They speak Marathi 
correctly and have no separate dialect. They eat fish, mutton, 
and game, but not domestic fowls. They are clean, neat, and hard- 
working, and in former disturbed times had a name for faith- 
fulness and bravery. ‘Though frugal in straitened circumstances, 
when prosperous they are hospitable and fond of show and 
pleasure. Some are in Government service, some are cultivators, 
and a few are hereditary officers*orthe holders of land grants. In 
religion they do not differ from Brahmans. Their chief household 
god and goddess are Khandoba and Bhavani. Their family priests 
are Brdhmans. ‘I‘hey do not imtermarry with other castes. Caste. 
disputes are settled by a mass meeting of the castemen. They 
send their children to school, and are on the whole prosperous. 


Under the head of Mercantile, Trading, and Shopkeeping classes 
come six castes with a strength of 36,299 souls (males 18,142, females 
18,157), or 3°85 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
32,569 (males 15,936, females 16,633) aro Vanis; 1216 (males 798, 
females 418) Lingéyats; 1051 Gnales 5538, females 498) Jains; 
927 (males 507, females 420) Gujars; 507 (males 325, females 
182) Bhétids; and 29 (males 23, females 6) Marvddis. The 
VAnis, found all over the district and said to have come from 
north India, are known by the names of the towns where they first: 
settled, Sangameshvari, Pdtane,) and Kudali. These sub-divisions 
do not marry or eat together. Among them the Kudalis claim 
superiority wearing the sacred thread and forbidding widow 
marriage. They all speak Marathi, but those who live in Malvan 
and Vengurla have many Konkan peculiarities. Most of them live 
in good houses. They are active, intelligent, sober, thrifty, and in 
fair condition, They allow widow marriage, eat animal food, and 
drink liquor. Most Vanis are shopkeepers, some are husbandmen, 
and a few are Government servants. heir family priests are 
Brahmans, and they donot differ from Mardthdés and Kunbisinreligion. 
They eat with no othor caste. They show special respect to 
members of certain families called Shetias, who have the hereditary 
right to preside at caste meetings. Other families known as 
Mahdjans, inferior to Shetias, hold a position of special honour. They 
send their children to school and on the whole are a rising class. 
LineAyats, 1216 souls, are found chiefly in Rajépur and 
Sangameshvar. They are said to be partly immigrants from the 


! he Patane Vanis are said to take their name from Patan in Satéra, 
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Deccan, and partly local converts especially from the neighbourhood 
of Sangamestvar.! Rather dark in colour, most of them live in 
houses of the better class, and take neither animal food nor liquor. 
They are inimiddling circumstances, some of them husbandmen, 
others reta: dealers and pedlars who buy stocks of cloth and spices 
im the towns, and carrying them to villages sell or barter them for 
grain. The have separate temples and priests of their own known 
ag jangams. ‘The Lingdyats worship the ling, and always carry an 
image of it in a small box, either tied to the left arm or hanging 
round the nack., Their religion widely differs from that of other 
Hindus by hiding that a true worshipper cannot be made impure, 
and so setting the members of the sect free from the need of 
purification ifter a family birth or death. Originally doing away 
with caste ciffereaces, after the first sproad of the new faith, the 
old social distinctions regained their influence, and the sect is now 
broken into xeveral sub-divisions who neither eat together nor 
intermarry. Not avery vigorous or pushing class, the Lingdyats 
take little trouble to have their-children taught, and show no signs 
of rising abo'e their present position. 


Jarns, 1051 souls, are found chiefly inthe south. They are believed 
to have com: from the Karnétak and in appearance resemble 
Lingdyats. \ics5 of them live in good houses. They are strict in 
matters of diet, using no animal food and taking no liquor, Among 
Vanis they tilda good but isolated position. Traders, most of 
them well-to- lo, they are frugal and thrifty and have a good name 
for fair dealin. They aro religious, worshipping the saints called 
Tirthankars. They have their own priests, Gorjis and Jatis. Their 
only temple at K hirepatan ts dedicated to PArasnath the twenty-third 
saint. They are cducating their children and show signs of 
improvement. Bosides these Jain Vanis who are more or less 
late comers, iil openly and carefully observe the rules of their 
faith, there ar», in certain classes, traces of a time when the Jain 
was the rulirs: form of faith? These traces are chiefly found 
among Guravs, or temple servants, and Kasars, or coppersmiths. The 
members of torbh cf these classes hold aloof from Bréhmans and 
Brdéhmanic H: wins, refusing, however high their caste, to take water 
from their hauds, and the Kasdrs have as priests, gurus, Jains 
from the south Deccan. The Guravs, servants in village temples, 
like the Kasii-s, im matters of eating and drinking, hold aloof from 
Bréhmanic Hindus, Though the village tomples are now dedicated 
to some Braéhnian god, there are near many of them the broken 
remains of Jain images, and most temple land grants seem to date 
from atime when Jainism was the state religion. A curious survival of 
Jainism occurs at Dasara, Shimga, and other leading festivals when 
the village deity is taken out of the temple and carried in procession. 
On these occasions, in front of the village god’s palanquin, three, five, 
or seven of the »llagers, among whom the gurav is always the leader, 


1 Basay (1150), the founder of the Lingdyat sect, is said to have settled for some 
time at Sangamesh:" Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, II. 4 and 10. 

2 A king of Savantvidi, a very learned Jain, is mentioned in an old Belgaum 
legend. Ind, Ant 1V. 140, 
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carry each a gaily painted long wooden pole resting against their 
right shoulder. At the top of the pole is fastened a silver mask or 
hand, and round it is draped a rich silk robe. Of these poles 
the chief one, carried by the gurav, is called the Jain’s pillar, 
Jaindché Khamb. 

Gusars of the Porvdd, Nema, Umad, Khaddyata, and Shriméli 
sub-diyisions are found all over the district, especially in D&poli, 
Khed, and Chiplun. They aro settlers from Gujarat and occasionally 
visit their own country. Though they understand and speak 
Marathi, their home tongue and the language m which they keep 
their accounts is Gujarati. They are fair and most of them strong 
and healthy, They generally hve in good brick-built houses, and 
dress like Brédhmans, except that the end of the women’s robe, lugda, 
is drawn over the left instead of the right shoulder, and that they do 
not pass the robe between the legs. They are strict vegetarians, and 
for ther evening meals never take rice, but eat bread, pulse, and 
milk, AN are traders dealing in grain, spices, and cloth, and 
lending money. Most of thom live in towns, occasionally moving 
about the country either as pedlars or to recover their outstandings, 
As aclass they are well-to-do. Except Porvads, Nemas, and Umads, 
who are Shravaks or Jains, the Gujars are Vaishnavs of the Vallabha- 
chéri sect. They have their own family priests, Gujard4ti Brdhmans. 
They marry only among their own sub-divisions and often form 
connections with families in Gujarat. The Vaishnavs pay great 
respect to their head priest, Muh), who occasionally visits the 
large towns, Though they have settled in Ratndgiri for more than. 
a century, Gujar Vauis have kept their own customs and do not 
mix with the other Vanis of the district. They are bound together 
as a body, and refer caste disputes to arbitrators chosen at a 
meeting of all the male members. ~Amxious to have their children 
taught, they are asa whole a pushing and prosperous class. BuAttAs, 
with a strength of 339 souls, are found at Chiplun, Rajépur, Mélvan, 
and Vengurla. Coming through Bombay from Catch and north 
Gujardt, almost all the Bhatids have settled in Ratnégiri within 
the last fifty years. Most of them can speak Hindusténi and a 
broken Mardthi, and oven Konkani in Mdélvan and Vengurla, but 
their home tongue is Gujardti, They are a strong sturdy class 
inclined to stoubness, some of them fair with handsome regular 
features. Almost all live in towns in large well-built houses. They 
keep to their Gujardti dress. They are strict vegotarians and 
take no intoxicating drinks. Large merchants and shipowners, 
their chief dealings are with Bombay, Cochin, and Kdlikat. They 
mostly deal in cotton, grain, cocoanuts, betelnuts, dates, cocoa 
kernels, molasses, sugar, groundnuts, butter, and oil. A pushing 
active class, though settled in Ratndgiri, they occasionally move to 
Bombay and Cochin. They are prosperous and well-to-do. Care- 
ful to teach their children, strong, unscrupulous, and ready to take 
advantage of any new opening or industry, the Bhatids seem likely 
to hold the place they have gained as the leading district 


} Contributed by Rao Bahddur Shankar Pandurang Pandit, Oriental Translator te 
Government. 
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traders. In 1877 they took the ‘chief part in managing the 
immense imports of grain for the Deccan and southern Mardtha 
famine districts. Lohdnds, twenty in number, are like the Bhatids 
traders from Cutch and north Gujarat. 


MArvApix numbering 29 souls, are found in some of the chief 
towns of the district. Most of them are late arrivals, coming through 
Bombay from Marwar. ‘They all know Marathi, but among them- 
sélves speak Madrvddi. Strong pushing men, they wear the hair 
long and mostof them have long scanty beards. They generally keep 
to the dress of their own country, the small tightly-wound red 
and yellow ov pink turban, the tight full coat, and the waistcloth. 
The women sear a robe and open-backed bodice and a piece of red 
or pink cloth thrown over the head and shoulders. They are strict 
vegetarians aid very temperate, allowing few luxuries but tobacco. 
As their faveurise occupation of moneylending is almost entiraly in 
the hands of he superior landholders, Marvddis make little way in 
Ratnagiri. Bosides the few families settled as shopkeepers and 
traders dealiey in spices and@cloth, some come yearly in the fair 
season from Bombay, as ftavelling jewellers. They are Jains by 
religion with (aluji as thei household god. They have no temples 
iv the district, As their number is very small, they generally go to 
their own couohy to marry. 


Under the head of Hnusbandmon come mine classes with a total 
strength of 545,740 souls (males 277,868, femalese305,862)) or 62°02 
per cent of the whole Hindn population. Of these 284,267 (males 
135,273, femeles b48,994) were Kunbis ; 203,406 (males 97,467, 
females 105,159) Mavathas 570,796 (males 33,671, females 37,125) 
Bhandaris ; 12/02 (males 5753, females 7019) Shindes ; 622 (males 
307, females i!) Malis; 488 Qnales 256, females 232) Pharjans ; 
319 Qnales Ion, females 163) Ghadis ; 4025 (males 1805, females 
2220) Mit-gaviias ; end 7085 (males 3180, females 3855) Gavdas. 

‘Kounsis, wits s strength of 284,267 souls, are found all over the 
district, but. chiefly in the northern sub-divisions. According to 
Hindu books, Kunbis are the descendants of pure Shudras. 
Of their forme: sett:ements or the date of their arrival in Ratnagiri 
nothing has been traced. Their home tongue is Maréthi spoken 
more roughly ancl less clearly than by Bréhmans, but differing 
little in word: or grammar. They are smaller, darker, and more 
slightly made thar the Deccan Kunbi. The men shave the head 
except the top «not, and wear the mustache and sometimes whiskers, 
but never the beurd. The women are small, and as a class rather 
plain and hardfearured. Few of them have goad houses. Most 
live in small tlatched huts with few signs of cleanliness or order. 
The men generally work in the fields bareheaded, and with no 
body clothes excapt a piece of cloth, langoti, worn between the 
legs. A few cl them, im the cold season, we ara woollen waist- 

1 The excess of semales over males is probably due to the fact that when the 
census was taken raov¢ men than women were away at work’in Bombay and other 
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coat or blanket thrown over the head, and in the rains a blanket. 
or arain shield, irle, of plaited palas or kumbha leaves. On holidays, 
and at weddings and other groat occasions, the men ‘wear small 
turbans generally white, rolled something in the form of the 
Maratha head-dress, but more loosely and with less care. In the 
fields the women wear the Marathi robe, lugde,! sometimes with a 
bodice, and in the rainy season on their hoads a leaf shield. For 
great occasions they have generally a new robe and bodice. Their 
staple food is ndgli and vari cakes. They do not object to animal 
food, eating dried fish and chickens, and when they can afford it 
killing a male goat or sheep. Beef, either of buffalo or cow, they 
never touch. They eat deer and wild hog and allow animal food 
at their caste feasts. They rcar fowls, and have nothing of the 
Rajput feeling against eating them. All smoke and a few chew 
tobacco. They are allowed to drink liquor, and among coast Kunbis 
drunkenness is not uncommon. Their usual drink is cocoa-palm 
juice, gonerally fermented, but sometimes distilled. All are cultiva- 
tors, steady and hardworking; but from their numbers and the 
poorness of the soil they are-scarcely supported by what their fields, 
yield. Many make up ‘the balance, and earn enough to meet 
marriage and other special expenses by sceking employment in 
Bombay, working as carriers, labourers, or garden or house servants, 
or in the steam spinning and weaying factories where whole families 
find well paid employment. A very quiet, casy tempered, and 
orderly class, singtlarly free from ¢rime, they have much respect 
for the gods, believing chiefly in such village gods and goddesses as 
Bahiri, Bhavani, Somai, and Sélubai. ‘They believe in witchcraft 
and evil spirits, and to avert the anger of the gods offer cocoanuts, 
cocks, sheep, and goats, when any of their family are sick. When 
a child is to be named, the father goes to a village Bréhman and tells 
him that his wife gave birth to a daughter or son on such and such 
day at sunrise or sunset as the case may be. The Brahman, referring 
to his almanac, tells that the child should bo named so and 80 
according to the position of the stars, the first letter of the star and 
of the name being the same. For this the Brahman gets a pice. 
Caste disputes are settled by a mass meeting. 


MarArtuds, with a strength of 203,406 souls, found all over the 
district, are specially numerous near the Sahyddri hills. The Maraéthdés 
claim to be the descendants of Rajput families, some of whom 
came to servo under the Bijépur government. The class forms two 
great divisions, thoso with and those without surnames. Families 
with surnames hold themselves to be the only pure Maréthés, 
asserting that the others are the offspring of mixed or unlawful 
marriages. The home tongue of all is Marathi, but especially to 
the sonth, different from Brahman Marathi, and in many points 


Their way of wearing the dyde differs trom that of the Deccan women, All 
lower class Konkan women wear it pulled above the knee, the end passed between 
the legs and tucked into the waistband. In the Deccan it falls below the knees. and 
is not passed through thé legs. BS 

2 At the same time some of the Kunbis have the same surnames as Marathda, . 
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much more like the Konkani dialect. Stronger, more active, and 
better made than the Kunbi, many of them, even among the poorer 
classes, have an air of refinement. The men shave the head except 
the top knot, aad wear a mustache, and sometimes whiskers, but 
never the beard. Most of them live in ordinary second class village 
houses. The pure Mardthds wear a flat four-cornered turban of 
twisted cloth In other respects their every day and show dress 
do not differ /rom those of the Kunbis. Of most the staple food is 
cheap rice or vielmi, the well-to-do always, and all of them on high 
days, adding some pulse. They eat fish, fowls, and mutton, and of 
game, deer ani. wild hog, and generally use animal food at their 
marriage dinners, often getting the animal’s throat cut by some 
temple servant. and offering the blood to the god.’ Though seldom 
to excess, they drink toddy and other liquors, and freely use tobacco. 
Though Marét.is and Kunbis eat food cooked by each other, they 
will not dine trom the samo dish, and, at big feasts, sit in separate 
rows, Intormarriage is not allowed, 


As arule al] ihe Ratndgirivatandd: Marathas of a village have the 
same surname 31d when ove dies the rest go into mourning. Their 
surnames such as Kadam, More (Maurya), Shellke (Chalukya), 
Pélav, Dalvi, Nender, and others show their connection with old 
ruling tribes.” ‘hough most of them are cultivators, a large number 
are soldiers, un» caste supplying the Bombay army with so many 
recruits as the Ratnégiri Maréthés, Others go into the police or 
find employmen as messcugers. A few are becommg clerks and 
schoolmasters. As it has been to the Kunbis, the opening of 
Bombay spinning and weaving factories has been a great 
gain to Ratnuiviri Marithds, whole families finding work and 
earning high rates of pay.’ Like the Kunbis, orderly, well- 
behaved, and ycod-tempered, the Mardthés surpass them in 
courage and ginorosity. Very frugal, unassuming, respectable, 
and temperate ivvst of thom bring back to their homes considerable 
gums of money. They are a very religious class, ready to consult 
the village god cr his attendant in any matter of difficulty. Their 
family priests anl astrologers, generally Chitpévan Bréhmans, are 
treated with much respect. Someamong them wear the sacred thread, 
jénve, renewing it vearly in Shravan (August). Their practice. 
in the matter seins very loose. All claim the right to wear 
the thread, but «s it has to be renewed every year and the 
ceremony seldom ‘orts less than 6d. to 1s. (4-8 aunas), they do not all 
wear it. It often hiuppens that only one brother of a family adopts 
the practice, Cause disputes are settled by a mass meeting of the 
caste. On tho whole they are a prosperous class, hardworking, 


1 At Dasara in son villages a buffalo is slain. The flesh is not eaten by the 
Mardthds, but genera! scattered round a temple as food for spirits, bhuts. : 

3 Besides these, the Maréthds boar many surnames such as Jédav, Chohdn, Shinde, 
Dabekar, Pavdér, Medekas, Thamre, Gogvale, Jémle, Khetle, and Savant. : 

3 A clever weaver earns from 40s. to Boe. a month, his wife 16s. to £1, and each child 
of six years and over Ns, to 12s, Weaving jobbers get from £4 to £5 and head 


jobbers from £3 to £10. 
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active and pushing, and as education spreads a larger number 
will probably rise to high positions. 


BuanpAris, numbering 70,796 souls, are found in most parts of 
the district, but chiefly in the coast villages. They supplied the former 
pirate chiefs with most of their fighting men, and the name seems to 
show that they were originally used as treasury guards.' They 
have four gub-divisions, Kite, More, Gand, and Shinde, who 
neither intermarry nor eat together. Of these the Kite is the 
highest, claiming as their own the coast from Goa to Bankot. 
Their home tongue is a rough Marathi. A_ strong, healthy, 
and fine-looking set of men, they are generally well housed, 
and in dress are extravagant, very fond of bright colours, 
and when well-to-do, dressing in Brahman fashion. The women 
dress like Kunbis and Marathds. Their rules about animal food 
are almost the same as those of the Marathas, but unlike them they 
refrdin from intoxicating drinks. In social position they are below 
the Marathas, who do not eat with them, uor do Brahmans employ 
them as house servants. Somecofthem are cultivators and others 
sailors, soldiers, and polices A few-ave moneylenders and most 
own cocoanut trees or are engaged in the liquor trade. A strong, 
pushing tribe, they are fond of athletic exercises especially of 
wrestling. Theycmploy Kréhmuan family priests and pay them great 
respect. In other points they do not differ from the Maréthds and 
Kunbis. They are nof bound together as a body. Casto disputes 
are settled by a mass meeting of aduli won. Though ready to take 
to new callings, few of them send their children to school, or have 
risen to any high position, Smiypes, numbering 12,772 souls, found 
in small numbers all over the district, are the descendants of female 
slaves. In their language and appearance, and in their rules about 
food and dress, they do not-differ, from Marathds. Pure Mardthas 
and Kunbis look down on them. But if a Shinde succeeds, after a 
generation or two, his children pass as Marathas, and are allowed to 
marry into lower class families. As a class they are intelligent and 
well-to-do, living as cultivators and entering Government service in 
which some have risen to high offices. MAuts, numbering 622 souls, 
are scattered over the district. They probably found their way to 
Ratnagiri from the Deccan where their caste is strong and wide- 
spread, Thay dress and cat like Mardthaés, and differ little from 
them in look or dialect. A hardworking, quiet, and sober class, 
most of them are husbandmen, gardeners, and some are day 
labourers. Puarsans, literally children, unmbering 488 souls, are 
found only in the south of the district. In former times it was, 
and still to a less extent is, the practice for the rich to keep female 
servants, kunbins, to attend on the women of the family and as 
concubines. The children of these maidservants form the class of 
Pharjans. They are almost all hushaudmen, and except that they 
hold a lower position, marrying only in their own class, differ little 
from Marathas and Kunbis. GuApis, numbering 319 souls, are 
found in Rajépur, Devgad, and Mélvan. Originally the lower 


1 Pwo hundred years ago (1673) among the Bombay guard were 300 Bhandérins 
armed with clubs and other weapons. Fryer’s New Account, 66, 
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temple servints, whose chief duty is to cut the throat of animals 
offered to the gods, many of them now live as husbandmen and 
field labourers. GAvods, numbering 11,379 souls, are found in the 
south of the district chiefly in Malvan and Vengurla. They scem to 
be a class of Marathas who formerly held the position of village 
headmen.! '"hoy have two divisions, Gaévdds husbandmen and cart- 
men, and Mit-Gavdas sali makers. Tho latter, who work on the salt 
pans of Mithav, Achra, Malvan, Kochra, Vengurla, and Shiravda, 
rae a degruted position. No Hindus but Mhérs will eat from 
them, 


Of Mannfacturers there were four classes with a strength of 20,602 
souls (males 11,177, females 10,425) or 2°18 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 16,879 (males 8278, females 8601) 
were Telis, oi! pressers; 1694 (males 820, females 865) Koshtis, 
weavers ; 159! ‘mules 822, females 769) Séhs, weavers; and 438 
(males 248, feriales 190) Sangars, weavers of coarse woollen cloth and 
blankots, ‘T'x1.s, or oil pressers, are found all over the district but 
chiefly in Mélvin. They are of two divisions Lingayat Telis and 
Somvaére Telis. The Lingayat ‘Tolis are vegetarians and mako 
cocoanut, sesannim, and wadi troe oil-and are husbandmen and 
labourers. The Somvére Telis, in addition to the above occupa- 
tions, enter Gossrnment service as messengers. The Telis are 
hardworking, suber, and thrifty. Kosaris, SAuis, and SAnaars, 
thongh of differ>ns castes, all tollow the craft of weaving. They 
are found all over the district in small numbers, The Sangars, 
properly sankars or workersin hemp, make blankets, kwmblis ; andthe 
Koshtis and Salis work cotton and silk. Owing to the competition 
of European goods, the condition of the Koshtis and the Salis is 
somewhat depressvd, Of Artisans thore were twelve classes with a 
strength of 46,99> sonls (males)23,506, females 23,492) or 4°99 por 
cont of the whole stindu population, Of these 15,377 (males 7602, 
female 7775) wore Sutéis, carpenters ; 11,442 (males 5714, females 
5728) Kumbhars, poitcrs ; 12,733 (males 6820, females 6413) Sonars, 

oldsmiths ; 182& ‘nales 992, females 836) Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 

058 (males 1530, fi alos 1528) Kasars, brass and coppersmiths ; 462 
(males 253, females 209) 'Ambats, coppersmiths ; 41 (males 23, females 
18) Otéris, casters ; 58 (males 16, females 17) Ghisédis, blacksmiths ; 
10 (males 7, females 8) PAtharvats, stone hewers ; 4 (males 3, female 
1) Rangiris, dyers; 2 (male 1, female 1) Gaundis, masons ; 2008 
(males 1045, foma':-s 33) Shimpis, tailors. Of these classes, the 
most important foun| all over the district are the carpenters, Sutars, 
the goldsmiths, Soné-s, and the blacksmiths, Lobars. SutArs, 
working both as carpenters and blacksmiths, and LonArs, 
work.ag only as blacksmiths, arc very useful to busbandmen. They 
make and end their field tools, and are paid in grain at harvest 
time. Most of then cultivate in addition to their calling as 
carpenters. SonAxs make and renew gold and silver ornaments. 


) From gdv a village. In the Kanarese districts, the village headman is still known 
as qdvda, In Malvan there we a few Bhandaris whose surname in Gavda, but they are 
distinct, from this class, 
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As a class they are better off than the Sutdrs aud Lohérs, but have. 
a bad name for dishonesty. KumpaArs are found in large 
numbers especially in Mélvan, making earthen pots, tiles, and. 
bricks, They are hardworking and mostly poor. KAsdrs and 
TAmnats are generally found in large towns. They work in 
copper and brass, and are mostly well-to-do. Sumpis are found 
in large villages and towns. They are tailors by profession ‘and 
live by making clothes, 

Of Actors there were five classes with a strength of 20,108 souls. 
(males 9698, females 10,410) or 21°3 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population, Of these 17,990 (males 8796, females 9194) were Guravs ; 
1821 (males 752, females 569) Devlis; 418 (all females) Bhévins, 
prostitutes, some of whom are skilled singers and dancers; 69 
Kalévantins, professional dancing and singing girls; and 810 
(males 150, females 160) Bhorpis. Guravs are of two classes 
Lingayats and Bhaviks ; the Bhaviks found thronghout the district 
and the Lingdyats only in a few villages. Bhavik, or faithful 
Guravs, besides drumming and-at marriages playing on the clarion, 
sanai, have generally charge’of the village gods; and, as pujaria, 
being believed to influence the gods, are much respected by the 
lower classes. Some by cultivation add to their gains as musicians, 
drummers, and players. The hingdyat Guravs, worshippers of 
shivling, are al] temple servants. 


The Bufvins ang Davuis,' found only in the south divisions of 
Vengurla, Mélvan, and Devgad, are said to be descended from 
the female servants of some of the Séyantvddi or Mélvan chiefs, 
who were presented with lands and dedicated to the service of 
the village gods. Of these people the Bhavins are the female and 
the Devlis the male offspring. Among her daughters a Bhavin 
chooses one to succeed her as a temple servant, and when the 
girl comes of age, she is dedicated by pouring over her head oit 
from the god’s lamp. The Bhavin practises prostitution and 
differs from a common prostitute, kashin, only in being dedicated 
to the god. Much lower in position than a professional 
singer or dancer, she is not allowed to sing or dance in public 
and no regular musician ever accompanies her. Except the 
one chosen to succeed her mojher, the daughters of a Bhaévin 
are married to the sons of some other Bhévin. These sons, called 
Devlis, weak but sharp and good-looking and in their dress neat 
and clean, earn their living as drummers or strolling players, and 
few as husbandmen or village temple servants. According to 
their rules, the sons and daughters of Bhévins and the sons and 
daughters of Devlis cannot intermarry. Buorris, or rope dancers, a 
dark well-made class, generally come from the Deccan in gangs of 
about twenty with a few donkeys, goats, pigs, and dogs. They: 
generally stop near some largo village in their temporary huts, 
which they carry with them, both men and women performing 
jumping and rope dancing tricks. The women, prostitutes in- 


1 Contributed by Mr. Ganpat V. Limaye, Dy. Ed. Inspecter. 
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thei} youth, generally settle down in later life to marry one of their 
own tribe. Axa class they are badly off and show no signs of 
improving. 

Of. Personal Servants there were three classes with a strength of 
12,669 souls (ues 6080, females 6589) or 1:34 per cent of the 
whole Hindu popwation. Of these 8688 (males 4169, females 
4524) were Niivis, barbers; 3985 (males 1910, females 2075) 
P4rits, washermen ; and one Bhisti, water-drawer. The barbers as 
a class are badly off. Some going to Bombay improve their 
condition, but ms are poor, forced to cultivate to eke out a living. 
Tho washermen as a rule live close to towns, and most of them are 
well off. Thos: of Ratndgiri, Dépoli, and Bankot are considered 
the best in the «istrics. Some of them add to their earnings by 
tilling land. 


Of erdsmen and Shepherds there were two classes with a 
strength of 18,504 sculs (males 9234, females 9271) or 1°96 per cent 
of the whole Hindu population... Of these 14,3896 (males 7095, 
females 7301) were Gavhsyand) 4109-(males 2139, females 1970) 
Dhangars. GAviis are cattle keepers, settled in towns and 
large villages mos:ly in well-built houses. Some cultivate and are 
employed as day ‘ubourers. and servants, and at Ratnagiri some 
keep cavts for hivs, but their chief means of living is by selling 
milk anc butter, in which, as almost all classes compete, the profit 
is small. The mon lock after and milk the cattle, leaving to the 
women the work of selling the milk and butter. Dnanears are 
an inferior class of shepherds who generally live among the hills 
wanderiny from place to place with their flocks. A few own cows 
and buffaloes as well as goats, and cultivate sorae small fields. 
The men are very strong, sturdy, ignorant, simple, and rough ; 
the women, brave und hardworking, take the milk and butter to 
market fo: sale. 


Of Fishers and Sailors there were four classes with a 
strength cf 30,99) souls (males 15,222, females 15,772) or 
3:29 percent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 14,703 (males 
7004, females 7699) wore Gabits ; 8928 (males 4456, females 4472) 
Kharvis; 3949 (males 2191, females 1758) Kolis; and 3414 (males 
1571, females 1843) Khois. GAxsirs, found from Devgad down to 
the Goa frontior, are some of them cultivators and labourers, 
put most are sea-fishc rs and sailors. ‘The women sell fish on the 


1 There is generally one barber for one or more villages which he visits every fort- 
night and shaves as many persons as he can in the course of the day. The barber is 
idin kind, At harvest time he gets a bundle, dhdra, of each of the crops. The 
Farner generally attends on well-to-do persons in the Divdli festival (October) to mb 
cocoanut oi] on the bodies of the raale members of the house before they bathe. On 
the next dav his wife comes sith a burning lamp, drti, and waves it before the chief 
eraon of the house who gene sy gives her 3d. (2 annas) or a piece of coloured cloth, 
ham, for a bodies. ‘The bari -r vets 4 meal on festivals and holidays, and on thread 
ceremonies and marriages, a vurban, When a boy is shaved for the first time the 
barber gets a new square pice: of cloth, rumdl, worth from 2d. to 9d. (14-6 annas), a 
cocoanut, one pound of rice, and a@ betelnut. The barber holda the flag, nishdn, of 
.the village god when the palauquan, pdlkhi, is taken round the temple, 
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spot or take them dried for sale in other parts of the district. 
Though not so important as to the north of Bombay, the curing of 
fish is carried on to a considerable extent, and the Gébits have soma 
local importance from managing the native craft that still carry the 
bulk of the coasting goods and passenger traffic. KnArvis are 
a small class with, besides some about Harndi and Bankot, three 
villages in the Ratnagiri sub-division, one on the Jaygad river, one 
on the Purangad creck, and one near Ratnégim. Sailors and fishers 
by calling, they also trade and a tew cultivate, They are sober, 
intelligent, trustworthy, and good seamen. Boats manned by 
Kharvis are always indemand. Koutrs are found on the north coast. 
The aborigines of the country, they formerly possessed many 
strongholds, the principal being Kardu near the Devghat, whose Koli 
chief, styled Raja, held lands both in the Konkan and in the Méval 
above the Sahyadris. They area strong hardy race, the men sturdy, 
thick-set, and many of thom very fat, the women well-made and 
healthy. They live in thatched huts, in villages very dirty, untidy, 
and full of smells. The men wear a rather high skull cap of red 
flannel scalloped in front over the nose; generally a waistcoat of 
flannel or broadcloth, and avery tightly-wound waistband. Except 
for the cap their full dress does not differ from that of the Kunbis. 
‘The women dress like the Kanbis, bué more neatly. They eat the 
cheapest sort of rice and vegetables, but to a great oxtent live on 
fish, on their great days killing fowls or a goat or sheep. They 
are excessively fod of liquor, generally taking a large draught 
before their evening meal. From the nature of their work they 
hold a low place among Hindus. Except a few traders and 
husbandmen all are scamen and fishers, very bold, pushing and 
skilful, owning their own boats, preparing their own nets, and on the 
whole independent and well-to-do. They believe strongly in ghosts 
and spirits, and if they think that the spirits are displeased they 
kill sheep, goats, or fowls, and scatter pieces of their flesh that the 
spirits may feed on them. ‘They believe in omens and watch them 
carefully in starting, fishing or gomg on a voyage.’ Buois, numbering 
3400 souls, are found all over the district. Freshwater fishers, palan- 
quin bearers, melon growers, cultivators, and labourers, they are a 
quiet, orderly, and hardworking class. In food and dress they do 
not differ from Marathas and Kufihis. : 


Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers there were seven classes 
with a strength of 721 souls (males 374, females 347), or 0°07 per cent: 
of the whole Hindu population. Of these 464 (males 222, temales 
242) were Borups, bamboo and ratan basket and mat makers; 42 
(males 22, females 20) BaApsuunsAs, parchers and sellers of 
parched grain and pnise ; two males, Tamzoris, betelnut and leaf 
sellers; 32 (males 23, females 9) Raspurs, locally called Deccani 
Pardeshis, some of them husbandmen, the rest messengers and 
constables ; 18 (males 11, females 7) Vapars, a wild tribe of wandering 


1 Meeting on the road or path to their vessel a woman whose husband is alive, two 
Brahmans, or a man with grain or fish are good omens. It is bad to meet a widow. 
a cat, or a bareheaded Bréhinan, 
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cutters, hardworking but dissipated, inclined to steal and fond of 
all animal ford especially of field rats. Brupdrs, numbering 99 
souls (males 5-|, females 45), come in bands of ten to fifteen from the 
Deccan in the fair season and go back for the rains. Sturdy, dark, 
and very harc!working, they are, like the Vadars, stone cutters, 
and hike them have very few scruples as to what they eat, RAmosuis, 
numbering 64 svuuls (males 40, females 24), are found only in 
Chiplun, where thoy are employed as village watchmen. Varpus, 
a tribe of wandering doctors, occasionally come from the Deccan 
and hawk medi:inal herbs, which they are said to collect on the Mirya 
hill near Ratnéviri. ‘Tall, swarthy, and strong, the men, with hair 
and beard uoshaven, generally move about in small bands of two or 
more couples. ‘hey speak a corrupt Mardthi, and among themselves 
are said to use» ‘l'elugu-like dialect. On reaching a village they put 
up in some temporary sheds, and dressed in red ochre head-cloths, 
looge coats, and trousers, move from house to house calling ous the 
names of their medicines! They are also skilled in drawing out 
guinea worms for which they are paid Gd. to 1s. (4-8 annas) 


Of Leather W.urkers there were. two classes, with a strength of 
10,694 souls (milous £468, females 5226), or 1°13 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population, Of these 10,572 (males 5400, females 5172) 
were Chaémbhars, shoemakers, and 122 (males 68, females 54) 
Jingars, saddler: OnAmendrs, found throughout the district, are 
a hardworking o ‘lorly class, rather badly off. Those of Lénja in 
Réjépur have a local name for their skill in making the sandals, 
vahdnds, geueral y worn by natives in the rainy season. They are 
one of the castes reckoned impure by other Hindus. Their family 
priest is a Jangin or Lingdyat. In social estimation the priest 
does not suffer Jezradation by ministering to the Chaémbhars. 
Jinsars make cuth scabbards, saddles, and harness, and also 
work in wood. They are skilled workers, but of imtemperate 
habits. 


Besides Chéimhiurs there were three Depressed Castes with a 
strength of 85,52 souls (males 41,756, females 48,772) or 9°08 per 
cent of the whole ‘Jindv population. Of these 85,513 (males 41,750, 
females 48,763) wire Mhdrs; 12 (males 5, females 7) Mangs ; and 
8 (male 1, females 3) Bhangis or sweepers. MuArs are found 
all over tho district, sub are specially common in Dapoli where 
they own much liad. They are of two divisions, Mhar-bele and 
Mhér-pale. They axe a strong and thick-set race, and all over the 
district affect the vance of landholder, mirdsi, as more respectable 
than Mhar or Dhec, 'Uhey havo no scruples about food and drink, 
eating all animals, even carcasses, and drinking liquor to excess, 
Their touch is considered to pollute Hindus, and so strong is 
the feeling about them, that when a Mhér meets a high caste 
man the Mhér is «xpacted to leave the road and step to one 


\Their chief medicises ave kant mandur and ras-shindur a factitious cinnahar 
made of zinc, mercury, thte vitriol, and nitre fused together. 
B880- 15 
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side, in case his shadow should fall on the man of high caste. 
Some of them who have risen to high positions in the army are, as 
pensioners, treated with respect. But as their pension dies with 
them, none of the families have been permanently raised to. ary 
higher position. Most of those who remain in Ratnagiri are village 
servants and field labourers. Very few of them hold or till land of 
their own. Of those who leave the district in search of work the bulk 
come to Bombay as carriers and labourers. Large numbers enter the 
army and have always proved obedient, hardy, and brave soldiers. 
From w statement supplied by the Military Authorities it would seem 
that there are at present 2180 Ratnégiri Mhars on the rolls of the 
Bombay army, of whom 1030 are in active service and 1150 
pensioners. Hxcept the pensioners who are well-to-do, the Mhdrs are 
poor, many of them in debt to the village headmen and the large land- 
holders, hey arc a quiet, orderly class, with a good character as 
soldiers, and, exceptin Daépoli where their increasc has begun to 
burden the cultivators, they are contented and liked. The Mhars 
are a religious class, with a priest_of their own whom they call Mare 
Joshi, heir household gods are. Vithoba, Rakhumabdi, and others, 
and they go on pilgrimages to Vithoba’s shrine at Pandharpur. 
MAnas are scarcely found in the district. One of them was.:a 
cultivator and the rest beggars. 


Of Unsettled Tribes there were five, with a strength of 988 
souls (males 444, fernales 494), or 0°09 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these 363 (males 171, females 192) were Katkaris ; 
485 (males 226, females 259) Thékurs; 57 (males 27, females 80) 
Dongri Kolis; 31 (males 18, females 13) Lamans ; and 2 Bhils 
(males). KArkaris, or makers of catechu, kit, are a wandering 
tribe, occasionally passing through the district and travelling as far 
north as Khandesh. They claim to be of the same stock as the 
Khéndesh Bhils, and are one of the most degraded of hill tribes, 
They know Maréthi, but are said among themselves to use’ an 
unintelligible jargon, ‘hey are small, active, and very dark, and 
dirty in their habits, the men wearing the beard and. hair long. 
For clothes the men have seldom more than two pieces of coarse 
cloth, one wound round the head, tho other round the waist ; the 
women wear a ragged robe almost always without a bodice. They 
have no scruples in the matter of food, eating animals of all kinds, 
even monkeys, ‘Ihey hold the very lowest social position. They 
travel about in gangs of ten to fifteen, armed with formidable bows 
and arrows, with donkeys, goats, and hunting dogs, generally offering 
monkeys and parrots for sale, or working as day labourers. If they 
find no employment they stay only a few days at ono place. During 
the rains they live in the forests, but: sometimes work for bire in the 
fields. They havea bad name for thieving and are generally watched 
by the police. They reverence the ordinary Hindu gods and believe 
in ghosts and witchcraft. Low as they are, they are said to be better 
off, and less utterly savage, than they were fifty years ago. TaAkuRs 
area wandering tribe found in different parts of the district. They 
are stouter, fairer, and much less savage-looking than the Kétkafia, 
and the women, though fat and ungainly, have frank. kindly 
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faces. They live in small portable huts. The men wear a cloth 
wound round the head, a waistcoat, and a small waistcloth ; the 
women a tight-titbing bodice and a robe closely girded round the 
waist. Some wre hunters, labourers, cultivators, and herdsmen, but 
most are bep;zars gonerally going about with bullocks, nandis, 
trained to dane and nod the head. Vonert or hill Kouis wander from 
place to place. Tbey know Maréthi, but are said among themselves 
to use a strange dialect. They till, fish in rivers, and bring 
firewood for sale. hey are a simple and harmless class. LamAne 
or VansARis pass through the district along the trade routes between 
the coast and tie Deccan, Carricrs of grain and salt on pack 
bullocks, they :eanrally pass the rains in the Deccan, and after the 
early harvest is over, come to the coast. They generally make two 
trips each fair scason. Formerly they were a very lange class, but 
aince the opening of hill-passes fit for carts, the demand for their 
services has in reat part ceased. 

~~ Devotees and religious beggars of various names, Gosavis, Jogis, 
Gondhalis, Bhitts, Bhits, Saravdes, Gopdls, and Jangama 
numbered 6553 (mules 8186, females 8367), or 0°69 per cent of 
the whole Hind population. The fame of Ganpatipule m the 
Ratnagiri sub-division, Parshurém in. Chiplun, and the intermitting 
spring, Ganga, at Uuhdle in Rajépur attract many religious beggars. 
GosAvis (3343) till land, work as private servauts, and when at 
leisure, go begs ny’, but seldom to any distance from their homes, 
Recruited from alniost all castes, and worshippers of Vishnu and 
Shiv, they wancer im every direction begging and visiting places 
of pilgrimage. Jovus are of many kinds. Some foretell events, 
others act as shewnen to curiously formed auimals, and a third 
class are the K inghates, or shit-eared Jogis, who wear large 
circular pieces of wood and ivory in their ears. Some marry and 
others remain single. GonpHatis, at Mardtha, Bhandaén, and 
Kunbi marriages. ur. always, on the last night of the festival, called 
to perform a goni'' 1/ dance and repeat verses. All the performers 
are men. They have two musical instruments, a luntuna and a 
samel. At the tit. of the performance, they wear long white coats 
and their ordiary surbans. They are generally three, one actor 
and two musician: Buurtes, followers of the goddess Bhav&ni, 
go about beggine with a ligbtetl torch and a tuntuna in their 
hands. They have their bodies covered with strings of kavdi 
shells. BuArs an} Hiribman beggars go begging during the 
fair season, and y.~“erally gather enough to last them the whole 
year. Saxavogs, 3 healthy strong-looking class, are found in 
almost every sub-livision, ‘They generally travel m November, 
buying and sellin: cows and she-buffaloes. Some of them go 
begging with thei: «hole families, and return home in April or May. 
GorAts sing, dance, losp, and wrestle; their womén beg. They 
keep and deal in ess and buffaloes. JancaMs act as priests to 
Lingéyats and cultivate land. 


In the proportion of Musalméns, Ratnagiri, with 74,833 souls or 
about 7:34 per cent ot the whole population, stands first of the three 
Konkan districts. Musalmdns arc found in large numbers in the 
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northern coast districts, 18,545 in Dépoli and 13,818 in Chiplun; in 
considerable strength at the old trade centres of Réjapur (11,616), 
and Sangameshvar (4845); and in very small numbers in the south, 
3166 in Devgad and 1741 in Malvan. 


As in the other coast districts of Western India, the Ratnégin 
Musalmén population has a strong strain of foreign blood, both Arap 
and Persian. A foreign element probably existed before the. time of 
the prophet Muhammad (570-632).! Andin the spread of Musalman 
power, between the seveath and tenth centuries, as sailors, merchants, 
and soldiers of fortune, Arabs caine to the west coast of India in 
great numbers.? From the accounts of Suliman, the earliest Arab 
traveller, it would seem that about the middle of the ninth century, 
the Balthérés who ruled the Konkan were very friendly to the 
Arabs. The people of the country said that if their kings reigned 
and lived for a long time it was solely due to the favour shown to 
the Arabs. Among all the kings there was no one so partial to 
Arabs as the Balhara, and his subjects followed his example? Harly 
in the tenth century, Arabs are mentioned as settled in large 
numbers in the Konkan towns, married to the women of the 
country, and living under their own laws and religion.* During 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, when the lands of 
Ratndgiri formed part of the possessions of the Bahmani and Bijapur 
kings, a fresh impulse was giyen to immigration, both from the 
increased importance of Dabhol and other places of trade, and from 
the demand for Ara® and Persian soldiers. Even under the Mardthés 
the services of Arab seamen. were still im demand.’ No record has 
been traced of any attempt.to force Islam on the people of the district, 
and from the tolerant character of the Bijapur kings,’ it seems 
probable that, except a few who yielded to the persuasion of 
missionaries, to the temptation of grants of land, or to the oppression 
of Aurangzeb, Ratnagiri Musalmans ure not descended from purely 
Hindu converts. 

Besides the Arabs and Persians who from time to time came 
as soldiers, traders, and sailors, the charactor of many Musalmdn 
villages near Chiplun and along the shores of the Bankot 
creck, point to some more general Arab settlement. These people, 
the fair Arab-featured Konkani Musalmaéns of Bombay, generally 
known among Musalmdns by the term Knufis, seem, as the name 
shows, to have come to India from the Euphrates valley, and to 


} A trace of the early Arab sailors is found in Jaziva, or the island, the latter par 
of the name Melizeigara, apparently applied by Ptolemy (150) and the Periplus (247) 
to the town and island of Malvan or Melundi. 

2 Many high Ratndgiri families, though at present following different professions, 
are distinguished by Arabic surnames, Adzi, judge; Fakih, lawyer; Muallam, 
profeasor; Khutib, preacher ; Mukri, elegy singer ; and Hdfiz, Kurdn reciter. 

3 Elliot’s History, 1. 4. The Balharas were the Rajputs of Malkhet near Haidarabad, 
Compare Mas’udi’s Prairies d’Or, 1. 382, 

4 Mas’udi (913), Prairies VOr, IL. 86. 

5 Jn 1683 the Company’s merchantman President was, off Sangameshvar, 
attacked by two ships and four grabs. The crew were Arabs who said they were ‘in 
Shambhaji’s pay. Orme’s Hist. Frag, 120. 

6 During the reigns of Yusuf Adilshah (1489-1510) and of Ibrahim Adilshah If. 
(1590-1626) no man’s religion was interfered with. Ferishta, H. 128, 
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dbelong to the same wave of Arab settlers who in Gujarat are known 
as Naiatds, and in Kénara as Navdits. The traditions of the people 
and the accounts of many Musalmdn historians agree that the bulk 
of them fled to India from the Euphrates valley about the year 700 
{82 A.H.) to scape massacre at the hand of the fierce governor 
Hajjéj bin Yosuf.! 

Besides th: regular classification into the four main tribes, 
Syeds, Shaik is, Moghals, and Pathéns,? Ratndgiri Musalmans are 
Jecally divided into two classes, J amatis or nembers of the community, 
and Daéldis cous! fishers, with whom the Jamatis do not intermarry.® 
Though Jam.. 113 huve much sameness in appearance and manners, 
there is amon: thera a special class whose head quarters are along 
the Bankot cr:3k and on the Dapoli coast. The Bankot Musalméns 
are rathor a slin but well made, fair, and good-feutured class, the 
nien shaving the head and wearing short rather scanty beards. Their 
home tongue is Marathi, but most of them know Urdu. Except a 
few well-to-do landholders they live in second class houses. Some of 
the villagers wear a white Bréhman-like turban and the Hindu coat 
and waistclotl. But asa rule) the mon wear a high stiff turban 
of dark cloth, taken, ike the Parsi-hat;from the head-dress of Surat 
Vanids, a coat, trousers, and Guajardt shoes* The women wear the 
Hindu dress, ar (i when they travel, a large white sheet-like over-robe, 
Widows dress in white. Landholders, sailors, and some of them 
servants to Eu-opeans, they are on the whole well-to-do, The calling 
of boatmen in tion:bay harbour has of late greatty suffered from the 
competition of steam launches; but many find good employment as 
engineers and -vorkers in machinery. Sunnis of the Shafai school 
few know the \urin or are careful to say their prayers. On every 
Thursday, either iu a mosque, or ima house built for the purpose, the 
Konkanis meet tovether, and/ sing! hymns to the praise of God and 
the Prophet. ‘‘uis done tea is drunk, and sweetmeats distributed. 
Except that at insrriages a dough lamp, filled with claritied butter, 
is, by the womn, lit, carried to a river, pond or well, and left there, 
and that for fi.o Thursdays after a death, dinners are given to 
relations and friaiuls, their customs do not differ from those of 


ener rt rn aera 


1 Details of Hajjii the ‘terror and scourge’ of his country are given in Mas’udi’s 
Prairies d'Or, Vo 165-400. (Sce also Khulisat-ul-Akhbar, and Térikh-i-Tabari in 
Price’s Muhammad:t: History, 455-460). According to the general story these 
men were at first nsrives of Madina from which they were driven by the persecution 
of Hajjaj. In adduiny to the original body of settlers, if seems probable that 
fresh immigrants ary vul inthe tenth century (923-926) to escape the ravages of 
the Karmatian insurvorts who destroyed Basra and Kufa and enslaved part of the 
people (D’Herbelot’s Jibliosheque Orientale, I. 509; Dabistan, Ii. 421), and in the 
thirteenth century (125$) when Halaku Khin the l'artaér captured all the cities ofthe 
Euphrates valley, pu. she reigning Khalifah to death, and massacred 160,000 of the 
inhabitants. 

2 About 3, are Sycis, 42 Shaikhs, and .3, Moghals and Pathdns. 

3 Perhaps ddldi or ‘\:rown, in the sense of outcaste. 

* All Konkan Mus: 'niins are said formerly to have dressed like Hindus, and, 
marrying Hindu wive:, to nave adopted many Hindu practices. ‘In time under the 
influence of Musalms) teachers many town families have become more strict in their 
practice, Villagers stillin many cases dress like Hindus, even worshipping Shitala- 
Devi, if their children sre attacked by small-pox, Maulvi Syed Ahmad Séhib 
Gulshandbadi. 
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other Musalmans.! They marry only among themselves, marriage 
with any other caste being considered a disgrace. Of late one.or 
two families have given their daughters to Bombay Arabs. A few 
of them, some in Bombay and a very smal] number in Ratndgiri, 
know English, and teach their children Mardthi and a few English. 


DAxpis, found chiefly in the Ratnégiri sub-division, have the 
tradition that their forefathers came in ships from across the seas. 
Their appearance and position among the Musalmdns of the district 
would seem to make it probable that they are partly converted 
Hindus, probably Kolis, and partly the descendants of immigrant 
Musalmins and slave girls.* The men are tall, strong, and 
stoutly built with pleasant but irregular faces; most of the women 
are swarthy, but a few are fair and well featured. They speak 
Marathi in their homes and many understand and speak Hindustani, 
Their houses are almost all thatched huts of the second class. Except 
that a few of the men wear tight trousers, they dress, both men and 
women, in Hindu fashion. Some are sailors and cultivators, and 
some go to Bombay in seavehof work; others make and sell 
nets and rope of all sorts, and most are fishermen differing 
ittle from Hindus in their way of fishing. They hold a low 
position among the Musalmans of the district. They are hard- 
working, and though many are in debt, as a class they are 
fairly well-to-do, Sunnis im religion they marry only among 
themselves and obey the Kazi. Very few of them send their children 
to school. 

Most of the rest of the Masalmans are in appearance somewhat 
less sturdy and rough-featured than the Daldis, and darker and 
not so foreign-looking as the Bankot men. The home tongue of 
all is Marathi, but most of the well-to-do know Urdu. The 
bulk of them are townspeople diving in second class houses, 
generally on rice and pulse. Most of them are able to afford dry 
fish, but few, except on holidays, cat animal food. The men 
generally wear a skull cap, the Musalman coat, and the waist- 
cloth, only the well-to-do wearing trousers. Their women all dress 
in Hindu fashion, in the large Mardthi robe and bodice. Neither 
hardworking nor thrifty, they are orderly, clean, and hospitable. 
Living chiefly as grain-dealers, cultivators, sailors, constables, and 
messengers, they are.not as 4 cla8s well-to-do. In religion almost 
all are Sunnis following the Kazi, Few of them send their children 
to school ; but many children go to the Maulvi to learn the Kurén. 
Few have risen to high positions. 


There are only three families of Pérsis, one settled at Dapoli and 
two at Vengurla. They are Hurope shopkeepers and traders with 
their head quarters in Bombay. 

OF the 3244 Christians, all, except the European residents, are 
found in the south of the district. Calling themselves Christis, and 


el ae eed 


1 Maulvi Syed Ahmad Sahib Gulshandbadi. 

2 According to Major Jarvis (Statistics of Western India, 14,15) they are a race pf 

eople descended from the first Arabian colonists who settled on the western coast 
in the seventh or eighth century and correspond with the Maplas of Malabar, 
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known by the people of the district as Feringis or Portuguese, some of 
them may have a strain of Portuguese blood, but the bulk are natives 
converted in uass to Christianity during the time of Portuguese rule. 
They speak the dialect known as Konkani with more Portuguese 
words than oi 12ers use. They are generally dark, healthy, and stout, 
living in tiled honses with walls stained with some coloured wash, 
There are few sulely Christian settlements, but Malvan, Vengurla, Redi, 
and other lary villages have each a considerable Christian quarter. 
Phey differ frcia the other people of the country in eating rice and 
wheatinstead :f vé7li,and from Musalmans in eating pork. Both men 
end women sin-ke tobacco, and the men are great toddy drinkers, 
though perhaps aot more so than middle class Hindus. Among 
the men, the well-to-do dress like Europeans, and the poor generally 
in a jacket aud stort trousers of coloured cotton and a red cloth cap 
like that worn by Kolis. The women dress like Hindus, except 
that they wear x peculiar neck amulet of red stone beads strung 
together and ju'ncd in front by a green coloured stone edged with 
gold, called fora. ‘hey are fond of the red and blue checked Belgaum 
cloth, and, at church, wear. large white robe drawn over the head. 
Yhey are a quict, orderly class, hardworking, and, except for their 
fondness for dri ik, ?rugal. Most of them are husbandmen showing 
great skill in 2rowing vegetables and in breeding pigs, ducks, 
turkeys, and hens, Some also quarry red stones and sell them 
to masons who work them into small household vessels. The 
upper classes ate employed in Bombay as clerks and shopmen. 

nlike Goa Chri: tinus, none.take household service with Huropeans. 
As a class they are tairly well-to-do. As was shown by their 
remaining true to it after the fall of Portuguese power, they are 
attached to their religion, supporting their priests, keeping their 
churches! in gout repair, attending the services, and carefully 
observing the higii days. Though they have all Christian names and 
surnames they stil! keep the old distinction of caste, calling them- 
selves Christian [{aabis, Bhanddris, or Kolis, and marrying only 
among members o! thew own caste. 

Soon after the o-tablishment of British rule (1822), the Scottish 
Missionary Societ. resolved on establishing a mission in western 
India, The first wixsionary, the Reverend Donald Mitchell, as 
Bombay was ocenp +d and as he was not allowed to settle at Poona, 
chose Baénkot as the first station, and soon after added Harndi. In 
the first year there were, under mission superintendence, ten schools 
in ten villages with wt attendance of 435 pupils, ‘This, in 1828, had 
increased to sevent.-cine schools and 3219 pupils, forty schools. and 
1484 pupils in Bankot and thirty-nine schools and 1735 pupils in 
Harndi. Of the whole number of pupils 300 were girls. In 1829, as 


The Christian churches are almost all plain oblung buildings with a small 
chancel at the east end, 71! yarely with aisles. ‘The larger churches have generall 
a low square tower at the iorth-west or south-west corner and the smaller ones a bell 
turret. Allare whitewasied catside and tiled, and inside many of them are gaudy 
with colour, gilding, pictures. and glass chandeliers. The priest’s house is generally 
attached to the church and cutside of it. At the west, there is always a stone crosa 
raised on steps and carved with the aoe of the passion and with the date of the 
building or restoration of thechurch. On the greater festivals, during service, the 
chureh bells are kept ringiny whaost withont stopping. 
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the work of superintending them was found to interfere with 
vernacular preaching, the schools in the Bankot district were closed. 
In 1830 the mission head-quarters were moved to Poona, and in 
1884 the Ratnagiri mission was given up. During the ten years 
of work few converts ‘were made. And when the mission was 
withdrawn these few went to Bombay.t For many years after 
the Scotch mission was withdrawn no fresh efforts were made to 
spread Christianity. In 1873 the American Presbyterian Board 
took up Ratndgiri as a station of the Kolhapur mission. The 
missionaries teach two schools, one for boys with 134 pupils, the 
other for girls with fifty-two. Besides those brought as helpers 
from other districts, there aro six native Christians who have been 
received to Church membership. Of these one was a Roman 
Catholic, two were Muhammadans, two Marathds, and one a Mhar. 
The mission church, built in 1878 at a cost of £321 (Rs, 3210) and 
called the Hunter Memorial Chapel, is a stone edifice with an 
audience hall fifty feet by thirty-five.’ 


None of the villages are walled or fenced. Those on the coast 
are densely shaded by belia of cocoanut gardens, and the roads 
between the long lines of houses are usually paved with cut laterite 
stones. These raised causeways are called pakhidis. The village 
sites of the inland parts are well, though less densely, shaded with 
mango, jack, and tamarind trees, each Shouse standing in its own 
yard. Chambhars, Mhars, and other people of low caste live in 
quarters apart from the main village site. These hamlets, vddds, 
are always as well shaded as the main village. In this district 
there is one village or town to about every three square miles, 
each village containing an average of 790 people aud about 174 
honses. 

Except the people of seven towns numbering 64,505 souls, or 6-32 
per cent of the entire inhabitants, the population of the Ratnagiri 
district, according to the 1872 census, lived in 1242 villages, with 
an average of 768°62 souls to each village. Three towns had more 
than 10,000, and four more than 5000 inhabitants. Excluding the 
seven towns and 5114 hamlets, there were 1242 inhabited state and 
alienated villages, giving an average of 0°32 villages to each square 
mile. Of the whole uumber of villages, 104 had less than 200 
people ; 413 from 200 to 500; °460 from 500 to 1000; 200 from 
1000 to 2000 ; 46 from 2000 to 3000; and 19 Jrom 38000 to 5000. 


As regards the number of honses, there was, in 1872, a total of 
224,790, or on an average 59°32 houses tothe sqnare mile, showing, 
compared with 116,807 in 1846, an increase of 92°44 per cent. Of the 
total number, 3818 houses, lodging 27,699 persons or 2°72 per cent. 
of the entire population at the rate of 415 souls to each house, 
were buildings with walls of stone or fire-baked bricks and roots of 
tile. The remaining 221,472 houses, accommodating 991,437 persons 
or 97:28 per cent, with a population of 8°35 souls to each house, 


1 Contributed by the Rev. D. Mackichan, M. A.,of the FreeChurch Mission, Bombay, 
2 Contributed by the Rey. J. P. Graham of Ratnagiri. 
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included all lnildings covered with thatch or leaves, or whose outer 
walls were c{ mud or sun-dried brick. In 1829, though some 
houses were .urge and comfortable, each village had, on an average, 
not more tha:. one brick or stone house. The walls of the better 
houses were n.d, and of the poorer, reed. The roofs were thatched, 
the better with rice straw and the rest with prass.! This state 
of things is now (1880) found only in the smaller villages and 


hamlets. All iarge trading towns and villages have a good number: 


cf substantial stone tile-roofed buildings, housing nearly three per 
cent of the popintion, ‘The better sort of house, square built, with 
&@p open central or front courtyard, has, round the courtyard, an 
eight sate deep veraudah-like dais or platform, raised about three 
feet from the yvround; its walls covered with grotesque bright 
coloured figures «4 gods and animals, and its cornices hung with 
Bombay or Chini pictures. From this verandah, the common family 
resort, doors lead into back rooms, mostly dark and windowless, or 
out into a cattle-yard with offices in the rear. Shopkeepers live in 
dark rooms behiad their stalls, with a backyard for cattle, and 
offices in the rear eatered through a back door. ‘he hovels of the 
poor, a few feet square owith one deorway, generally the sole 
opening for light +r smoke, are divided by bamboo or palm leaf 
partitions into thes: ov four small rooms into which a family of eight 
or ten ang often crowded, 


It? is probable that in carly, times there was a more or less 
complete village systein, Certain Mavdtha and Kunbi famities wero, 
us appears from aicient deeds, styled patels, and vanked as the 
headinen of their villages. The rovenne system was then 
kulérg or rayuticr, each cultivator being an independent 
hereditary holder, who stood assessed at a fixed rental in 
the public accounts. beyond which nothing could be levied from 
him, The creation of villape renters, kAots, introduced a new 
elemont. The khets 1 course of time acquired hereditary rights 
by grant or prescri; tin. In a small proportion of the villages, 
less than a tenth »f the whole district, the older holders have 
succeeded in keepi:. their rights intact. These aro the pure 
peasant-held, nival d.itvekuri, villages of the north of the district, 
and the peasant-held, hularyi, villages of the south. In another 
class of villages, while some of the old peasant-holders continue 
to keep their lands, tho khots either by lapses, or spread of 
tillage, gained rights in the land. Those are the mixed, khichdi, 
half rented half pearnnt-held villages. In many instances the 
original holders have vntirely disappeared, and all the lands are 
either in the hands of the ‘ots themselves, or of tenants who cultivate 
under them. hese ur: called nival or pure khoti villages. In 
all these villages, by thvir superior power and authority, the bhots 
have gradually and entirely replaced the ancient patels as headmen 
of villages. There are i: fact at the present time no hereditary patels 
in the district, and wer: it not for the modern appointments of police 


! Lieut. Dowell, 18:9. Bom, Rev. Rec, 225 of 1851, 273. 
2 Contributed by Me G. W, Vidal, C. 8. 
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patels, nominated by Government from among the most intelligent 
villagers, for life or shorter periods, the very name of patel 
would have been forgotten. Though the khots have never beet 
recognised as Government servants, in villages where the survey 
settlement has been introduced, they are paid a percentage of the 
assessment collected by them on behalf of Government from the 
peasant-holders, dhdrekaris, Elsewhere they receive no direct 
remuneration either in cash or in Jand. Except in a very fow 
villages, where there are still hereditary officers styled mahdjans 
and vartaks, appointed or recognized by former Governments, the 
khots are invariably the headmen of their respective villages, Where 
there are mahajans or vartaks, the khots yield precedence to them, 
and the former are entitled to preside af meetings of the villagers. 
Khots ave found of many castes, but a large majority are Brédhmans. 
The earliest khots were chosen from a few old influential Maratha 
families, who peopled the villages at the foot of the Sahyddri range 
in the Khed and Chiplun sub-divisions. These Maratha khots are 
distinguished by thetitle of mokdsa khots,’ which would seem toimply 
that they originally held their villages on condition of some military 
service. The powerful sub-division of Chitpévan Bréhmans holds most 
villages in Khed, Chiplun, and Dapoli. Further south, in Sangameshvar 
and Ratnagiri, the Devrukha Brithmens take the place of the 
Chitpdvans. <A few villages in Dapoli are held by the Javal 
Bréhmans. Here and there Shenvi, Prabho, and Musalman khots 
are found, and theve are also cases of Kunbi, Gavli, and even Mhar 
khots. In the south the ‘hot is usnally called the Gavkar. The 
village headman is always) the first to receive the betel leaf, pan. 
supdrt, at the celebration of any public religions ceremony, and 
until this formality has been chserved, the cerermony cannot proceed, 
Eis leave has also to be formally asked and granted before, on 
festive days, the palanquin of the village god can be carried in 
procession through the village. The precedence granted to the 
headman on all public and religious occasions does not necessarily 
extend to social gatherings, although, as a matter of courtesy, the 
headman when invited to a wedding or feast will be the first to 
veceive the pan supdri. When an event of any importance, such 
as a wedding, happens in his own family, the hoadinan is expected 
to entertain the village. On sugh occasions he gives cooked food. to 
guests of his own and lower castes, and the guests of each caste eat 
separately. When the host is of low caste, he can either employ a 
cook of the highest caste, from whose hands all the guests will eat, 
or else he can give the raw materials for the feast to all the guests 
of higher caste than himself. When his circumstances allow, the 
khot secures the monopoly of the village moneylending and grain. 
dealing business. His position gives him a great advantage over. 

rofessional usurers such as Marvadis who, as a consequence, have 
ittle inducement to settle in the district. Though some are rich, a 
great many of the hereditary khots are more or less involved in debt, 
and have been compelled to mortgage their estates to capitalists, who 


' Mokdsa was a part of the chavth granted to Marditha officers by Shivdii in 
payment for military service. 
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in turn act as moneylenders. As might be expected, the hereditary 
khots are, as moneylenders, more lenient than the mortgagees, who, 
having no permanent interest in the villagers, strive to make as muc 
as possible out of them during their temporary management. Still 
the opposition of cultivators to unpopular moneylenders seldom 
takes the form of active resentment. 


Compared with the Deccan, the number of village servants that 
hold service land, or receive cash from the state, is very small. The 
village establishments are more or less complete ; but the remuneration 
of the office bearers is for the most part lett to the community. This 
is probably the result ot the introduction of the khots system. The 
Government having interposed a middleman between itself and the 
cultivators, as a rule, saw no necessity for dealing directly with the 
inferior village servants. The chief exception to this rule 1s the case 
of the village accountants, fulharnis, who, being hereditary holders,. 
vatanddrs, with grants for the most part older than the introduction 
of the khots, have becn allowed to keep their cash allowances in the: 
few villages where the vatans exist. ‘he Mhars or village. 
watchmen were also, in consideration of their useful and necessary 
services, granted smal] cash: allowances inya few villages in the 
Raéjdpur, Malvan, and Devgad sub-diyisions. A few instances also. 
occur of lands or allowances bemg paid to special village oflicers,. 
such as the mahdjan, the vartak, the mubadam, and the desdi. It 
frequently happens that these offices, the number of which is 
very small indeed, are united to the khotship. “In gome villages 
algo, where there are no Mhdrs, the temple attendant, ghddi or: 
gurav, receives an allowance for performing menial services in the 
village. In the Sangameshvar sub-division, there are two instances. 
of service lands beimy held by shetids, and theve is a solitary: 
instance in the. Mdlvan sub-division of an allowance being granted. 
to the village astrologer, joshi. )Im some cases too, allowances 
would seem to have been granted to certain servants on the 
representations of khots, and as a mark of favour to the latter. 
Such are the appointments of the messengers, sipdis, of the Malvan 
sub-division. ‘I'he organization of the village establishments differs. 
little in different parts of the district ; but the full staff of office. 
bearers is found only in the more populous villages. 


Village servants may be divided into three classes : those rendering: 


service to the state; those useful to the villagers; and those 
whose services are not required either by Government or by the- 
villagers. In the first class are the headman, khot or gavkar ;. 
the police head, patel ; the accountant, kulkarni ; the watchman, 
mhar ; the messenger, sipdéi ; and, where he performs other than 
temple service, the temple ministrant, gurav or ghddi. In the 
absence of an independent mahdjan or vartak the khot, as already: 
stated, is the headman of the village. Frequently these latter 
offices are united to that of the khot, as also are those of the desdt 
and mukddam. The khoé from his position enjoys many privileges. 
In former times he was allowed by custom, as part of their rental, 
to exact without payment one day’s labour in eight from all 
cultivators in his village, except hereditary holders, dhurekaris.. 
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Chapter ITI. When this forced Jabour was agricultural, it was styled plough 

Population. service, ndngar vet. When the labour exacted was of any other 

description, such as carrying grain to market, or carrying the khot's 

Pall palanquin, it was called labour service, vet bigdr. Forced labour 

Secor: of this description has now been abolished, but so patient 
and submissive are the villagers, that it may be doubted whether 
the system is entirely dead. ‘The police patels, not being hereditary 
officers, are selected for life or shorter periods from the most 
eligible candidates. Influential Mardthds are usually chosen in 
preference to members of the khot famitics. In the settled sub- 
divisions, the police patels are paid by cash allowances fixed 
according to the population and importance of the villages. These 
allowances vary from 8s. to £4 &s. (Rs.4-44) a year. Where the 
survey settlement has not been introduced, the post is purély 
honorary. Hereditary village accountants, kulkarnis, are found 
only in a few villages in the Dapoli, Chiplun, Sangameshvar, 
Ratn4giri, RAjapur, Devgad, and M4élvan sub-divisions. The creation 
of khots has, in nearly every instance, rendered their services 
superfluous. he kulkarnis-beloug mostly to the Bréhman, Prabhu, 
and Shenvi castes. ‘They are paid by cash allowances, the only 
exception being Achra in the Métvyan sub-division, where lands have 
been assigned for this service: 

Except in a few of the coast villages, Mbirs are found 
throughout tho district. They perform various useful services, 
acting as village messengers jand scavengers, and except in 
Chiplun, where alone theve ate Raémosis, as village watchmen. 
They help both the Ahot and the police patel, and attend to the 
wants of travellers. Tho Mhar families are usually of very old 
standing, and are uot without someinilnonce, If of longer standing 
in the village than the khot, they ave.called vatanddrs and mirdsis. 
Tn Malvi in the Dapoli sub-division, the Mhars have a Persian copper 
plate grant of considerable age. he vatanddér Mhars were all 
originally independent landholders, and being exceedingly jealous 
of their rights, have systematically and, in many cases, successfully 
withstood the khots’ attempts to rackrent them. For their services 
to the state they receive, in the surveyed sub-divisions, cash allowances 
varying from 4s. to £2 4s. (Rs. 2-22) according to a scale fixed 
in proportion to the population ef the village. In the unsurveyed 
sub-divisions, except in fifteen villages in Rajapur, sixteen in 
Devgad, and fourteen in Malvan, they receive no state remuneration. 
Nowhere, except in the Chiplun sub-division, have any service 
lands been assigned to Mhars. The village messenger, sipdi, is 
found only in the Malvan sub-division. The gurav, as he is called 
in the north, and ghadi, in the south, is usually a Maratha or 
Kunbi, whose chief duty is connected with the village temple. Ina 
few villages in the south, he performs general village service like 
that performed elsewhere by Mhars, and in these cases is considered 
a useful servant to Government and paid by the state. In some 
cases the allowances for this office are paid to the khot himself. 


Communities, 


The second class of village servants, who, though they render-no 
service to the state, are useful to the villagers, includes (1) the 
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priest, joshi, upddhia, or bhat; (2) the temple minister, gurav or 
ghadi ; (3) the luingdéyat priest, jangam ; (4) the carpenter, sutdr ; 
(5) the blacxsinith, lohdr ; (6) the shoemaker, chadmbhér ; (7) the 
potter, kum/har ; and where there is a Musalmén population, (8) the 
judge, kazi ; ‘') the priest, mulla ; (10) the beadle, mujdvar ; and 
(11) the preacher, chatib. The priest, joshi, upadhia, or bhat, also 
sometimes st-ied the Sanskrit scholar, shistri, or the religious head, 
dharmadhikiri, is the chief Hindu religious officer. He officiates 
at thread, janie, investments, and at marriage and death ceremonies. 
{t is also bis business to name lucky days, and, if required, to cast 
nativities. ‘Che village priest has no vested mght to perform any 
particular ceronmny, and the parties are free to employ any eligible 
p¢rson, resident cituer im or out of the village. The joshis are paid 
by fees, varyiiuy ascording to the wealth of their employers ; they 

sually supple. veus their incomes by bogging. Only one man of this 
class, a Malvan jeshz, who, exclusive of quit-rent, judi, receives £3 
6s. (Rs. 33) a year, is paid by the state. The basiness of the temple 
ministrant, gar or ghadi, fousd WWelmost every village, is to attend 
at the village ‘omple, to clean the ornaments and minister to the 
wants of the innt fle also prepares the leaves, patrdavalis, used on 
feast days as p nior, and ab stated imtervals plays the trumpet in 
front of the village temple. The Iingayat priest, jangam, is found 
only ina very /-v villages, where are settlements of Lingéyat Vanis. 
There is no instinve cf a janyam receiving state remuneration. The 
carpenter, swld:, and blacksmith, olds, are of the same caste, eating 
together and uitermarrying. The carpenter, found im all but the 
very sinallest villages, holds neither land nor allowances, and is 
supported entirely hy fees for work perfurmed for the villagers. 
Except that he is fcund only in the more populous villages, the 

osition of the piacksmith is the; same as that of the carpenter. 
The potter, kum/Jur, and the shoomaker, chambhar, sometimes paid 
in grain and sometimes in cash, suffer little from competition, If 
they can get ther work done at home, villagers seldom employ 
outside workme: In villages with a Muhammadan population, 
the establishmen!. usually includes a kdzi, who is the religious 
and temporal hval of the Musalmén community, settling all 
disputes, and exervising a general superintendence over his followers. 
He also soleomnizes marriages and keeps the registers. The kdzi is 
not necessarily a village officer. He is usually appointed toa large 
district, and may reside anywhere within the limits of his authority. 
Next in importance: to the kdzi is the mulla, who acts as a deputy 
of the kdzi, and has charge of the mosques and burial grounds. The 
mujdvar is the servant who cleans and sweeps the mosques and 
shrines, and the /fatib is the public preacher. None of these 
Muhammadan officials are paid bythe state, nor is it, as in the Deccan, 
the custom for Hindus to employ Musalmdn office-bearers to slaughter 
their sacrificial shec}:and goats. This work is in Ratnégiri performed 
by the gurav. 

The third class of village servants includes all not directly useful 


either to Government or to the villagers. These are: (1) the trade 
superintendent, ma/ijan ; (2) the overman, vartak ; (3) the headman, 
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mukddam ; (4) the revenue snperintendent, desdi ; (5) the goldsmith, 
sondr ; (6) the washerman, parit ; (7) the barber, nhdvi; (8). the 
tailor, shimpi ; (9) the oilman, teli ; (10) the assayer, potddr; (11) 
the superintendent of weights and measures, shetia; (12) the 
coppersmith, kdsir ; (13) the cotton cleaner, pinjari ; and (14) the 
betel leaf dealer, tamboli. Of the above, the mahdjans, vartakes, 
mukadams, desiis, potdirs, und shetiés are usually hereditary 
holders, vatundda's, undor regular deeds. The summary settlement 
has been applied to their allowances and lands, except where they 
are held by village khvts. Although included in the village staff, 
none of the remaining servants hold service lands or receive 
allowances. All are paid. by customary fees. 


The village population usually includes families of more than one 
caste. A few Rajapur villages are all of one caste, peopled some by 
Marathas, others by Kunbis, und others by Musalmans. No distinct 
and separate softlements of aboriginal tribes are found. The whole 
body of villagers hold few rights in common. here are no common 
pasture lands, except in ove or-twovillages held directly bythe state 
where lands have been sct apart tor grazing. In such eases no restriction 
is laid on the number of cattle any widividual may graze. Every- 
where else the people eraze theiv cattle in their own fields. There 
are no common forests. Here and there beautiful temple groves are 
carefully preserved, and save for thetemple, no cutting of timber or 
branches is allowed. The people obtain what fuol they consume 
from trees standing in their own tields. ‘The water of the village 
ponds and wells is free to all, exeept Mhars, Chambhéars, and other 
low castes. But many villages have separate wells and ponds for low 
caste people. ‘The villagers have no fixed system of distributing the 
cost of any charitable or useful works undertaken by the community. 
Heads of families are expeciedtocontribute according to their means, 
paying so much in cash, or supplying so many days’ labour. Large 
landholders and influential personsare expected to entertain the whole 
villageonthe celebration of marriages and other important domestic 
events. Guests are also invited from neighbouring villages; but on 
such occasions, ordinary cultivators, artisans, and petty shopkeepers 
are not expected to do more than entertam a few of their own 
relations and caste fellows, At death ceremonies it is uot usual to 
entertain guests of a different caste to the master of the house. As 
distinguished from old cultivators, vatanddrs, new settlers are 
called badhekaris, or cultivators of waste-land, bddhen. Whe same 
name, though for this the correct term is dulandis, is also applied 
to persons living in one village and cultivating land in another. 
Settlements of badhekaris are tound in nearly every khoti village: 
In former times movements of cultivators from one village to another 
were very frequent, and the competition amongst the kihots to attraét 
settlers was very keen. If satisfied with the terms offered them, 
the new comers bevame permanent settlers, and intermarried with 
the older cultivators. If dissatisfied, they moved to other villages 
in quest of more favourable terms. In some villages all the 
cultivators belong to this class, and through many generations keep 
the name of bidhehuris, even where they have acqnired permanent 
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occupancy rights. In all communal matters, the baédhekaris. enjoy 
equal rights wad privileges with the older cultivators, and are not 
now liable to psy any special fees for the privilege of belonging to 
the village. The changes that have taken place under British rule 
have left thei: mark on the village communities. Disputes are now 
rarely referre. so the village councils, and the headman is seldom 
called on to give lnis advice ou doubtful questions. The gradual 
apread of educition, their better knowledge of law and procedure, 
mproved von imunications, and new markets, have made the 
cultivators mor sclf-reliant and independent. 


The pressur> of population is reheved by the readiness with 
ehich the pecjle leave their homes in search of work. The 
better class of Christians and Bréhimans find openings as clerks, 
and in the civil branches of Government service; Musalméns, 
Maréthés, and Mhars are such favourite and willing recruits, 
that Ratnagiri is the nursery of the Bombay army, and to a large 
extent of its police, and from Ratndgiri the labour market of 
the city of Bombay is um great-measare supplied. Three large 
classes of workers go to Botnbay from Ratnagiri. Yearly, when 
the rice harvest is cver, bands of husbandmen and field labourers, 
numbering altoge! acer not less than 100,000 souls, find their way, 
some on foot, others hy sea, to Bombay, and working there during 
the fair season, re urn to their fields m time for the rice sowing. 
The second class, «!rost all Mhavs, take service as municipal street 
awecpers, keeping ‘heir places for years, but every season arranging 
for a short hohday to garry thetr sayings to their Ratnagiri 
homes. The third ind most tnportanticlass are the mill-workers 
who belong to two ‘livisions, Bankotis from the north and Maélvanis 
from the south. TH i-se people settle in Bombay, the northerners and 
southerners geuerily keeping separate, working in different mills. 
Thoueh wages have )y competition and dull trade preatly fallen, as 
all the members can tina work, every family still earns a large sum. 
With little comfort i their crowded houses, they are well fed and 
well clothed, and sayc large sums which they generally take to 
Ratnayiri, spendmg much on their marriages and other family 
events, but investing « part in ornaments and in buying Jand. 
Besides these moverients to Bombay, a considerable, and with 
improved communications, an increasing number of Musalmdns, 
Kunbis, and Mhirs ao for work to Aden and the Mauritius. 
Sometimes whole families emigrate, butas arule the greater number 
are youns men. All of them leave, meaning to come back when they 
have made some mones,and except those who die abroad, all come 
back aftcr serving from five to twenty years. Men never settle 
abroad or bring home foreiyn wives, When away most of them keep 
up @ correspondence with their familics. In Aden they work as 
labourers and in the Mauritius in the sugarcane and potato fields. 
Their savings, sometiuie4 as mach as £50 (Rs. 500) and generally 
about £20 (Rs. 200), are brought back m cash or in ornaments. 
Though their health dovs not seem to suffer from the change of 
climate. men never pay a second visit to Aden or the Mauritius. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE. 


AaricuLtury, the most important industry of the district, supports 
743,217 persons or 72°92 per cent of the population! 

There are four chief soils : rice ; garden ; alluvial, rabid ; and upland, 
varkas.” Hach of these main classes includes several varieties. Of rice 
land the chief sorts are: mali, panthal, kudydét, pulanvat, bdul or 
khdri, and kharvat. Mali lands are the open tracts in the bottoms 
of valleys. Where the surrounding rocks are laterite, the mali 
soil containing much iron clay is stiff and hard to plough. 
The colour varies from yellowish red to dark brown. Inland, near 
the trap of the Sahyddri hills, the mali is much softer, deeper, and 
darker. This is the richest soil in the district, and generally holds 
moisture enough for a second unwatered crop. Pdnthal soil is 
found in low-lying tands, where during the rainy season water les 
deep. Its rainy weather rive crop is coarse, and often harmed by too 
much wet, Fields of this soil yield a second crop without watering. 
Kudyat, or terraced Jand, the rice soil on the slopes and at the 
foot of hills, with more gravel and-less clay, is poorer than 
mali, Pulanvat, or sandy soil, is found only on the coast and 
along estuaries. It has always more sand than earth and in many 
places is almost pure sand. | Barren in ordinary or irregular seasons, 
with a heavy and steady rainfall, it yields good crops. Badal, or 
khéri, is the name given to the soilin the hollows on the tops of the 
flat laterite hills near the coast. It is found in small patches of 
seldom more than a few acres, and is gencrally surrounded by bare 
sheet rock. Hxtremely fine, crumbling to dust on being ploughed, 
it is seldom more than a few mmches deep. Kharvat, or salt, is 
rice land near the coast and on the banks of tidal creeks. Most 
of it is reclaimed from the sea by earth or masonry dams. Always 
more or less charged with sult, it grows only a coarse red rice. 


Garden, bégdyat, lands are chiefly plantations of cocoanut and 
betelnut. There are two sorts of garden land, the one known as 
agri or astdgri, or salt, the other as dongri or hill bagdyat. Agri 


1 This total 743,217 is made up of the following items; (1) adult males engaged 
in agriculture as per census of 1872, 226,254 ; (2) their wives calculated on the basis 
of the proportion of the female to the male population, 260,616 ; (3) their children 
calculated on a similar basis, 256,347 ; total 743,217. This calculation is necessary, 
as the census returns show a total of 224,468 under the special head adult 
agricultural females, and contain no separate figures for the children of agriculturists. 

2 Varkus strictly refers to the crops grown on hill lands and means coarse inferior 
grains. 
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Iniydyat is always found on the coast or on the banks of tidal rivers, 
where the svil is sandy. The cocoa palm flourishes in this soil, 
hearing in eich or ten years and not requiring water after the fifth. 
The lands us: ily chosen for dengri, or hill, bégdyat are well watered 
spots on the hiscr slopes of valleys. tabi, the alluvial soil near the 
hanks of riv.rs. is usually very deep aud fine. It yields crops of 
pulse gur, supareame, and hemp, and in the south, with the help of 
water, an additional hot weather crop of nachni, Kleusine coracana. 

Varkas soils are the uplands, generally light and poor, where the 
cheaper and coarser grains, ndchat, vari, and harik are grown, 
The rotation ¢f crops in carkas lands is hartk, Paspalum scrobicula- 
tau, in the fit year; vari, Panicum miliare, in the second ; and til, 
Sesamum indicum, in the third. After the third crop the land is 
allowed to lie fallow for seven years.’ There are two sorts of varkas 
land, one known as bhatli or mal, level parts where the plough can 
be used, the onter dongri or hill land, the steeper slopes tillea by 
the hand. In coast villages, where fish manure is nsed, much of the 
bhatlt land ars for five or six.years in succession, and then only 
requires a fully of one or two years,“ Hill, dongrt, land is usually 
cultivated for three or four years, and then, according to the situation 
and quality : f the soil, lies fallow from three to twelve years. The 
untilled land vislds grass and brushwood which is burnt for manure. 


As the rovenac survey has been introduced into 774 of the 
1837 Ratnd.im villages, there are no available details of the area of 
the different. clisscs of soil. 


Irrigation is chiefly from-wells and water courses, pits. Tho 
tidal wave ;isscs so far inland that the large rivors are useless for 
irrigation. There are no canals, and, exeopt in Malvan, no ponds? 
or reservoirs larze enough fo be used in watering the fields. The 
chief irrigatid crops are rice, Migaredne, and garden produce. In 
1877-78, of 1,020,836 acres the total area undor tillage, 11,975 
acres or l'ly par cent were irvigated. Of the irrigated land 5793 
acres Were UCer rice. 

The plouvh is small and light, easily drawn by one pair of 
bullocks or sa‘floes, well suited to the tiny patches of rice land so 
common all over the district. The arca an average pair of bullocks 
can plough is, in rice land, about twe, and in both alluvial, rabz, and 
hill, varkas, ‘ands about four acres. Betel and cocoanut gardens 
are not ploughed, 


The 187-79 returns show 101,276 distinct holdings, khatas, 
with an average area of ten acres. Of the whole number 57,914 
were holdin. of not more than five acres ; 16,030 of not more than 
ten acres ; | 4.989 of not more than twenty acres ; 9327 of not more 
than fifty acres; 2069 of not more than 100 acres; 680 of not 
more than 200 acres; 143 of not more than 300 acres; 52 of not 
more than |/)0 acres; 27 of not more than 500 acres ; 28 of not more 
than 750 u-res ; 6 of not more than 1000 acres; 6 of not more than 
1500 acres ; 8 of not more than 2000 acres ; and 2 above 2000 acres. 


' Collector to Government, 31st December 1822, 
? Detads of the chief Malvan ponds are given above, p, 1). 
2 490 Za 
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The agricultural stock in Government, khdlsa, villages amounted, 
according to the 1878-79 returns, to 93,690 ploughs, 753 carts, 
187,466 bullocks, 138,215 cows, 67,379 buffaloes, 403 horses, 
46,841 sheep and goats, and 5 asses. 


As the details of processes, crops, and cost of tillage, given 
in the general chapter on the agriculture of the Konkan, apply 
to Ratnagiri, only a few points of local importance are noticed 
in this place. Of 1,110,280 acres? the total area of arablo land, 
1,020,836 acres, or 91:94 per cent, were in the year 1877-78 under 
tillage. Of the 1,020,836? acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 
949,142, or 92°97 per cent, of which 143,797 were under rice, bid, 
Oryza sativa; 15 under Italian millet, rila, Panicum italicum ; 
273,673 under thick-spiked cleusine, ndgli or ndéehnt, Hleusine 
coracana ; 167,950 under cheuna, vari, Panicum miliare; 352,927 
under havik, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; and 10,780 under miscellaneous 
cereals. Pulses occupied 25,721 acres or 2°52 per cent, of which 1579 
were under gram, chana, Cicer ariotinum ; 6379 under tur, Cajanus 
indicus; 6251 under horse gram, Aulith, Dolichos uniflorus ; 3040 
under green gram, mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; 5240 under black gram, 
udid, Phaseolus mungos “and! 4232 ander miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising pévta Dolichos lablab, kadva Dolichos spicatus, and 
chavli Dolichos catjang. Oilseeds occipied 25,360 acres, or 2°48 per 
cent, of which 25,337 wore under pingelly seed, &l, Sesamam 
indicum; and 23 under other oil seeds details of which are not 
available. Fibres oecipied 5696 acres, or 0°55 por cent, of which 
683 were undcr hemp, aindddi, Hibiscus cannabinus; and 5013 
under san, or Bombay homp, tag, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 14,917 acres: or 1-40 per cent, of which 1574 were 
under sngarcano, us, Saccharum officinarum; 962 under chillies, 
mirchi, Capsicum annuun; and 11,774 under miscellancous vege- 
tables and fruits. 

The following are the chiet details of the more important crops. 
Havik, Paspalum scrobiculatum, holds the first place, with, in 1877-78, 
352,927 acres or 34°57 per cent of the total area under tillage. One 
of the coarser grains, hawk grows in uplands, cither flat or on 
steep hill-slopes, where, according to the general practice, harik 
follows vari and is followed by fil. In growing harik, about a 
fortnight after the rains set in (June 20-30), the ground is four 
times ploughed, and the sced sown broadcast. ‘The crop, after 
one hand weeding, ripens about the end of October or the 
beginning of November. ‘The cheapest grain im the district, though 
never touched by the woll-to-do, hari forms the common food of 
the poorest classes. It has an unpleasant uarcotic property which, 
though to some extent neutralized by steeping in cowdung and 
water, causes sickness in those not used to it. So unwholesome, 
even deadly is it, in large quantities, that great care is taken to 


1 As the whole district has not been surveyed, these figures are little more than 
estimates, 

2 Of 1,020,836 acres, 16,308 acres were twice cropped. 

3 Some Vagher convicts who broke out of the Ratndgiri district jail in 1868 were 
overtaken and recaptured by the police when in a state of semi-insensibility brought 
on by eating raw harik. : 
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keep cattle from straying into a harik field. Nachni, Eleusine 
coracana, holds the second place with, in 1877-78, 273,246 acres 
or 26°76 per cent of the whole area under tillage. The head-quarters 
of nachna tillage are the sub-divisions of Ratnagiri, Chiplun, Khed, 
and Dapoli. The chief produce of poor uplands, it is always 
grown as the first crop after the land has been refreshed by three 
or more seasons of fallow, and strengthened by a dressing of burnt 
cowdung and wood ashes. It is also, by the help of water, grown 
as a dry weather crop in alluvial, rabi, land when it is called 
gimvas. There are about twelve sorts of ndchni, half of them 
early, halva, ripening in September ; the rest late, garva, ripening 
about the end of October. Dearer than harik and cheaper than rice 
or millet, xachni is the common food of the poor. 


Vari, Panicum miliare, holds the third place with, in 1877-78, 
167,950 acres or 16°45 per cent of the total area under tillage. Vari, 
of which there are two kinds, is always grown in the vainy season on 
level soils, after and in the same way as ndéchni. Commonly eaten by 
the poorer classes, it is dearer than havil.and cheaper than ndchni. 


Rice, bhit, Oryza sativa, holds. the fourth place with, in 1877-78, 


143,797 acres or 14-08 per cent of the whole area under tillage. There 
are three modes of growing rice as a rainy season crop. The first 
and commonest by transplanting seedlings, the second by sowing 
sprouted seed, and the third by sowing dry sccd broadcast. Dry 
weather rice crops, called vdingan, are grown “by watering fields 
which have’ y:elded a rainy weather crop. The places chosen for 


a dry weather rice crop are generally hill side terraces well. 


supplied with water. Land tilled. in this way often yields a large 
outturn, but as it is already exhausted by the rainy season crop, 
before the rice is sown it wants heavy manuring and careful 
ploughing. The vdingan rice crop ripens| “about the end of March. 
Of fifty varieties of rice,! about forty, ripening in September, are 
called early, halva ; the rest, ripening towards the end of October, 
are called late, mahin or garva. These varieties of rice differ much 
in value, the late sorts being generally the best. Their prices, 
in ordinary seasons, vary from {d. to 1fd. a pound (Rs. 35 - 48) a 
khandi. Rice is the common food of the well-to-do, and is eaten 
by the poor on marriage and other special occasions. Itis used in 
the manufacture of mk and by washermen in making starch. 
Rice spirits are sometimes distilled, but from the cheapness of palm 
liquor are in little demand. 


Of Pulses known collectively as kaddan the chief kinds are 
horse gram, kulith, Dolichos uniflorus, grown in all parts of 
the district except Khed and especially common in Mélvan and 


‘ Their names are: patni, panvel, vdlya, varngal, chimansdl, témbsdl, kélisdl,. 


ninksdl, tavsdl, jiresdl, rdjesdl, lavesdl, sdl, pdtni, dmbemohar, nirpunj, manjarval 
kudya, kothabir, divdlivarngal, gajvel, sandhdne, bhadas, bela, mundga pandra, démga, 
dodak, avchite, harkul, ghudya, kolambya, kinjala, eklombya, sorti, kushdle or karngute, 
sonphal, survati, khochari, navn, sutydl, takla, turya, halvipatni, kuddlpaini, khérl, 
motiydl, mundga-tambadu, kamod, ghotvdl, and valehi. 
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Devgad. In 1877-78, 6251 acres or 0°61 per cent of the 
tilled area was under kulith. Sown in November, after the rice 
crops are housed, it ripens early in March. Kulith flour is used as 
dal, and the seeds,when boiled and mixed with gram, make very 
good food for horses. Its stalks are used as fodder, Tur, Cajainus 
indicus, largely grown in the north of the district on the banks of 
the Chiplun and Khed rivers, is not found in any quantity south of 
Ratnagiri, In 1877-78, 5379 acres or 0°52 per cent of the tilled 
area were under tur. It grows both as a rainy weather, and in the 
better class of rice fields as a dry weather crop. The rainy weather 
tur is sown in July and ripens in November ; the dry weather tur is 
sown in September and ripens in February. The green pods are used 
as a vegetable, and tho dried beans are split and eaten with rice, 
The dried stalks yicld excellent charcoal for gunpowder, Black gram, 
udid, Phaseolus mungo, is grown all over the district. Tn 1877-78, 
5240 acres or 0°51 per cent of the tilled area were under udid, 
It is sometimes sown among standing rice and left to grow after 
the rice-crop has been reaped. Itripensabcut March. Green gram, 
mug, Phaseolus radiatus, grown all over-the district, is most common 
in Chiplun. In 1877-78, 5040 ucres or 0:29 per cent of the tilled 
area were under muy. ‘here are two'crops of green gram in the 
year, an early or rainy weather crop suwn in July and ripening in 
September, and a late or coll weather crop sown in December and 
ripening in the beginning of Mareh. As au cold weather crop, it is 
grown in damp fields and as a vainy weather crop ir sandy soils. 
Gram, harbhure, Cicer arietinum, with 1579 acres, is gyown chiefly 
in Chiplun. It is sown in November and ripens in March. Pavta, 
Dolichos lablab, is also an tinpertant crop. 

Til, Sesamum indicum, chielly grown in Dépoli, had, in 1877-78, 
25,837 acres or 2°48 per cent of the, tilled area. It is of two 
kinds, black-seeded and white-secded. Black-seeded #7, which 
generally follows harik, aud sometimes, though with a smaller return, 
néchni or vari, grows best on tolerably Hat land. No manure is used, 
but after two ploughings, from the middle to the end of June, it is 
sown broadcast. The seed yields gingelly oil ased both in cooking 
and asa medicmne, ‘The white-seuded til is grown in the same way, 
The seed forms part of any sweetmeats, and yields an oil used in 
cooking. The percentage of oi?in the secds is not so large as in 
the black-seeded variety. 

Sugarcane, 1574 acres, is grown in all parts of the district except 
in Khed, It is planted in Mebruary and March and is ready to cut 
in January. Mauritius sugarcane, introduced many years ago, is still 
cultivated in some places, but a small red variety is preferred.) The 


1 Jn 1834 about 5000 Manritius canes were brought tu Ratndgiri, but from their 
indifference and dislike of anything new, the people refused to plant them. (Collector 
to the Rev. Com. 4th September 1884), About 4000 given free of charge in the village 
of Mirya two miles from Ratudgivi, produced 14,000 superior canes, A large number 
of these were again distributed. (Collector to the Rev, Com, 7th September 1835). As 
they yielded thrice as much juice as the ordinary cane they soon rose in public 
esteem, and Government to further its cultivation granted rethigsions of rents on fields 
destroyed by jackals, ants, or blights. (Government to the Rev. Com. 25th Oetober 
1835). In 1837 the sowers of cane in Mirya refused to use the Mauritius variety, In 
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sugar-making process is simple. Some men cut the cane, others feed 
a coarse mill that squeezes out the juice, and others boil the juice in 
a large caldron, in which, without refining, it is allowed to harden. 
The raw sugar is much used by the people of the district. 


Chillies are, by the help of water, grown in considerable quantities 
as a dry weather crop. Sown in November or December, the pods 
begin to ripen about the end of February and the plants, if well 
watered, yield for several months. 


Tag, hemp, Crotalaria juncea, is grown to a considerable extent 3} 
the rainy weather crop is sown in July and ripens about the end 
of October. The dry weather crop is sown in rice soils about 
November and ripens about March. It is used chiefly for making 
fishing nets, twine, ropes, gunny bags, and paper. 

Cotton, képus, Gossypinm herbaceum, is not grown in the district. 
The soil, a poor stiff clay, is ill suited to its growth. Up to 1818, 
when some experiments were begun with exotic cotton, except a 
few plants of the Konkani or naturalized Bourbon, for domestic 
use, no cotton was grown in Ratndgiri.? Tho 1818 experiments, 
though at first hopeful, were in the end disappointing. In 1838 
the high price paid for Sea Island cotton led the Revenue 
Commissioner Mr. Williamson to try to grow it in the flats near 
the Malvan salt pans. The experiments were renewed soon after 
by the Collector Mr. Elphinston in his own garden with the Sea 
Island, New Orleans, and Konkemi varieties. ‘he land was richly 
manured, and the plants grew frecly.. Samples were sent to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and to London brokers. Favourable 
opinions expressed by both encouraged Mr. Klphinston to continue 
in 1840-41 the cultivation of the Sea Island and Bourbon varieties. 
The samples sent were said to be equal to those of the previous 
year, and experiments onalarger scale were advised. But as Mr. 
Elphinston had supplied no details of the cost of cultivation, and as 
he admitted that it far exceeded the price realized, Government did 
not think itadvisable to undertake experiments on a large scale. 
In 1841 they placed twelve barrels of New Orleans seed at Mr. 


1839 the sugarcane crop was destroyed by ants and jackals, except in Mirya whence 
others obtained large supplies. (Collector to the Rev, Com, 29th February 1840). 
In 1856 its cultivation was confined to a few coast villages. 

1In 1835 the cultivators, fearing arise inthe assessment on hemp grown on 
unassessed lands, discouraged its cultivation. (Collector to the Revenue Commissioner, 
7th September 1835). Government accordingly granted twenty-five year leases and 
promised remissions. (Government to the Revenue Commissioner, 21st April 1836). In 
1836 Ratnagiri ropes were in much demand for the Bombay shipping. (Revenue 
Commissioner to Government, Ist April 1836). The highest assessment was reduced 
from £1 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 11-5) a bigha. (Government Resolution, 29th September 
1836). In 1839 the precarious nature of the crop, the dislike of the people to hemp 
because it was used in fishing nets, the poverty of the cultivators and the opposition of 
the khots were the chief checks to hemp being generally grown. (Assistant Collector 
to Collector, 8th August 1839). 

2 Dr. Hové (December 1788) found up the Bankot creek cotton of the yellow sort 
growing very freely. It had just begun to bud and promised a plentiful harvest. It 
was planted both with rice and pulse and with wheat. Tours, 191,192. On the other 
hand Forbes writing about the same time makes no mention of cotton. Or. Mem. 
I. 107, 122. It seems possible tha, Dr. Hové mistook the hemp plant, ambddi, 
Hibiscus cannabinus, for cotton, 
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Blphinston’s disposal, but failing to induce the people to take the 
seed, he sent back cleven barrels and kept one for his own use. 
The plants sprang up, but rain destroyed most of them and the 
rest yielded a very scanty crop. In 1840-41 he still further extended 
the cultivation of these exotic varietics. Konkani, or Bourbon, cotton 
was pronounced to be more uscfal than-the Sea Island, as the Sea 
Island was used only forthe finer yarns, and its consumption was 
comparatively limited, Returns of the cost of cultivation in 1840-41 
and 1841-42 showed alossin tho first year more than covered by the 
profit in the second. he acre yield was thrice as much as at Broach 
and Kaira. On the recommendation of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, Goverment placed a sum of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) at 
Mr. Elphinston’s disposal. In 1843-4, 275 acres and in the next 
year $42 acres were cultivated, but the experiment was a decided 
failure, most of tho seed plauted never coming to maturity. The 
kinds sown were Bourbon, hybrid Bourbon obtained by artificial 
impregnation with the best American varictics, and Sea Island. 
In 1845, My. [lpbinston reportedsto Government that the chief 
obstacles to sucecss were thovcost of tillage, the barrenness of the 
red soil, and the highnoss of the revits owmg to the difficulty of 
procuring good Jand, the inhabitamts depending on their fields 
for thoir subsistence. Ilo >was of opinion that the climate suited 
the plants well, even those of foveien origin. In 1845-46 the 
produce of the gardens amounted only to 4 ton (43 khandis) of 


uncleaned and 4, ton (13 khewndis) of clean cotton, ‘The Collector, 
Mr. Liddell, who succeeded. Mr.“ EIphinston, recommended that the 
exporiments should be given up. © The furras were closed in April 
1846, and since then no fresh.oxpernments have been made. 


The district does not yicld grain cnough for the wants of its 
people. Large quantities are brought in from above the Sahyddri 
hills and from the Kolaba district. Much of the soil is so poor that, 
after yielding two or three crops in succession, ib requires several 
years’ fallow. 


In all parts of the district not only the agricultural elasses, 
Kunbis, Marathis, Bhanddris, Musalmans, and Mhars, but almost 
the whole population, inchiding some Brahinins, are engaged in 
tillage. Washermen, tailors, blacksmiths, and other artisans, 
unable to support themselves by their callings, are often foreed to 
eke out their gains by cultivation. Prabhus, Bhats, and Gujars are 
the only classes who never directly engage in field work. 


The six chief classes! of enltivators «re, Kunbis, Mardthds, 
Bhandaris, Musalmans, Mhars, and Brahmans. No materials ave 
available from which cven an approximate estimate of the strength 
of these classes can be made. Of Brahmans very few actually 
engage in ficld work, They hold land both as proprietors and 
tenants, and cither employ labourers or sub-let_ to persons who pay 
them a fixed sharo of the produce. 


* Contributed by Mr. J. R. Gibson, Dy, Supt, Rev, Survey, 
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Except in a few coast villages entirely occupied by Musalmans 
and Bhandaris, Kunbis and Mhars are found in almost every part 
of the district. Mardathds are chiefly found in the valdti, or upland, 
villages of the centre of the district, and close under the Sahyddri 
hills. Bhandaris and Musalmans are always found in the lowland, 
khalati, coast villages... Br&éhmans live in the coast villages and in 
the centre of the district. They are seldom found near the Sahyédri 
hills. 


The Kunbi generally lives in a small house with mud and gravel 
walls, and a thatched roof held up by wooden posts let in at the 
corners and gables. The rafters are generally bamboos, and the 
thatch bundles of rice straw and coarse grass. A rough wooden 
frame let into the wall supports a small door, made as often of split 
bamboos as of wood, and one or two small holes in the wall serve to 
let in a little air and light and to let out smoke. The inside is 
generally divided into two rooms, a larger where the family cook 
and live in the day time, and a smaller the sleeping and store room. 
At the gable end is usually a lean-tosshed in which cattle and field 
tools are kept, and grass and wood. stored, “A Mardatha’s house is 
generally better and much neaterthan a Kunbi’s, with sun-dried brick 
walls, a tiled roof, a front verandah, and in the fair season an outer 
booth of palm-leaf matting, the floor every day carefully smoothed 
and cowdunged. Most Brahmans, Bhandé4ris, and Musalmans live in 
well-built houses raised on stone plinths. 'Mhe walls are of masonry 
or burnt brick work and the’roofs are/tiled. The wood work in the 
roof is generally substantial and well built, andthe door and window 
frames neatly put together. Wooden shutters are generally used, 
though glazed windows are sometimes seen in Ratndgiri, Mélvan, 
Vengurla, and other towns. The village Mhar usually lives in a 
small shapeless roughly-built thatched mud hut. But pensioners and 
other high class Mhars generally, like the Marathds, build a better 
style of house. 


The Kunbi owns a pair of bullocks, a cow or buffalo, and a few 
goats. His field tools are, one plough, three harrows, one with short 
wooden teeth, one a log for crushing clods, and one a flat smoothing 
board ; two or three picks, kudals, for digging hill lands; two or 
three billhooks, koitus ; two or three hoes, pivdas; two or three 
sickles ; and half a dozen mallets, mogris, for hand crushing clods. 
His house gear is a few copper and brass eating and drinking dishes 
and cups, and two or three small cooking pots. His water is always 
carried, and his food very often cooked, in earthen pots. None 
have large stores of grain, though a few of the better class keep 
small stocks of ndchni or harik enough to support their families for 
a few months after harvest and to supply seed grain. Except that 
in the matter of household goods they are better off than the Kunbis, 
this account applies equally to most Maratha husbandmen. 


The Kunbi is an orderly, hardworking and excellent cultivator, 
very skilful and clever in damming streams and cutting water- 


1 In the Konkan the inner uyflands are called valkiéti (varthdya, uplands) and the 
coast lands kidldti (khdlithdya, low lands), 
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courses for rice fields. Whenever the soil suits, and there is water, 
he grows garden crops and uses manure freely. Th Maratha, is 
orderly and steady but ina less degreo than the Kunbi, and his 
style of tillage shows that he has not the same patient ondurance 
of hard work, The Bhandari is not so good a cultivator either as 
the Maratha or the Kunbi. Most of them follow the more gainful 
calling of toddy-drawing and the lands they till, in the sandy tracta 
on the sea coast are, from the nature of the soil, casily worked. The 
Musalman is a still worse cultivator than the Bhandari. They have 
less energy and perseverance, and many of them, fishers or sailors 
in the fair season, are loss dependent than others on the success of 
their tillage. They usc manure freely but are less careful about 
ploughing and weeding, and seldom cultivate fields of poor soil, 
Mhars are rarely good bhusbandmen. Holding it in return for 
service, under the khoti system, they seldom pay for their land or 
only pay a nominal rent. Skilled in cutting stones suited for roof 
props, and much employed in building stone embankments for 
reclamations and temple causeways, Mhars have not the same 
inducement to become good. cultivators as Kunbis and others who 
entirely depend on the outturn of their fields. 

Many Marathds and some few Kunbis are proprictors with tenants. 
But the bulk of the cultivating classes ave small landholders, many 
of them algo working as ficld labourers. So dense is the population 
that nearly all are forced, in some way or other, to add to the store 
supplied by their fields. Every year, soon after harvest, Kunbis and 
Mhérs migrate in thousands to Bombay and other labour markets, 
and return to their homes atthe beginning of the next cultivating 
season, with money enough to buy secd grain and keep their families 
during the rainy months. In theirabsence the women and children 
live on the small store of grain they may have been able to keep 
over from the previous harvest, and eke out a subsistence by the 
sale of firewood, grass, and fowls. Marath4s and Bréhmans do not 
migrate to the same extent as Kunbis. But many of them enter 
the army, police, and other branches of Government service, and 
remit money to their relations who remain in Ratnégiri to look after 
the land. Musalmans engage in trade or in shipping and add the 
profits to what their lands yield them. 


Not from high rents, but chiefly because the land fails to yield 
enough food to support the people, there is considerable indebtedness 
among cultivators. This is especially the case with Kunbis who 
depend so much on Jabour for their support. If sick or unable to 
find work during the fair season, the Kunbi can hardly fail to run 
into debt. Among Brahmans, Marathis, Bhandaris, and Musalmans, 
whose sources of oxtra income are more certain, law suits, family 
ceremonies, and rich living are the chief causes of indebtedness. 


Since the beginning of British rule, there has been no year of 
distress so severe and general as to amount to famine. Of only 
two of the older famines, those of 1790 and 1802-03, does any 
information remain. Both of them seem to have been felt all over 
the district. In the three northern sub-divisions, Dapoli, Chiplun, 
and Ratnagiri, the famine of 1790 lasted from eight to ten months, 
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wud that of 1802 trom twelve to fourteen. On both occasions the 
Khed sub-division suffered severely. In 1802 rice is said to 
have risen to shout four pounds for a shilling, and in 1792 the price 
was even higher. Tn Rajdépur there was in 1792 scarcity of food tor 
four ruonths, aril in 1802 for two or three months. Rice was sold at 
three pounds for a shilling. In Malvan, in 1802, the distress was 
wreat, and lasted for more than a year. Almost all the people of 
eight villages wore carried off by hunger and disease. The survivors 
fled {fo Goa. To relieve the distress private food houses, 
annachhatras, were opened, and grain distributed daily. But these 
houses were too ‘sw, and the gifts of grain too small to do much to 
stuy the general «istress. In a few places, particularly in the Dapohi 
siib-division, the Peshwa’s officers opened public rehef houses. At 
Khed, the buildinu now used as the Mamlatdar’s office, was till very 
lately known as the relief-honse, aunachhatra. In 1802 in the 
south of the district the revenue was remitted. And for three years 
to tempt back those who bad left, much less than the former reuts 
were levied, and creditors were prevented from recovering their 
debts. tn 1824 a very light rainfallayas followed by a complete 
failure of crops in hiely grounds and a partial failure in low 
rice-lands. The very high price of grain in some degree made up 
for the scanty barvest, but the general Joss was very great, and as 
the year before (1823) had also been unfavonrable, large remissions 
of rent had to be grunted.! 


In 1876 an insnflivient rainfall, 8h inches against afi average of 
104, caused much loss of crops. Public health was bad, and there 
was considerable distress. ‘Che first fall of rain in the second week 
of June was followed by a break so long as to do serious injury to 
the young plauts. ‘lhe latter rains entirely failed, and nearly the 
whole of the harik, trom one-half to three-fourths of the aigh and 
vari, and a quarter of the nce crop were lost. The failure told very 
seriously on the lowe: classes whose staple food, ndyli, havik, and 
vari, rose from about forty-two to twenty-six pounds. To relieve 
distress, besides those hegun by the Local Funds Committee, four 
public works, repairs i the Vijaydurg, Vighotan, and Phonda pass 
road, makings a road from Chiplan to Guhigar by Ibhrampnur, 
improvements to the Vhonda, Réjipur, and Lanja road, and a 
strengthcuiny dam fo: the Pendur lake, were undertaken by 
Provincial Funds. Of a total of £7736 (Rs. 77,360) spent on 
relief works £3495 (Rs. 54,950) were debited to Local Funds and 
£4241 (Rs. 42,410) to Provincial Funds. Happily, an unusual 
demand for Isbour sprang up iv and near Bombay, and it was 
estimated that donble the usual number or at Jeast 150,000 of the 
poorer workers moved tu Bombay for part of the fair season, and 
returned with savings enongh to last them till the next harvest 
(1877-78). ‘This was very favourable as harik, the staple food of 
the poorer classcs, was a bumper erop. 


' Colunet Etheridee’: famine Report (1888), 415-124. 
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CHAPTER V 
CAPITAL 


Tu 1872 census returns showed twenty-four bankers and money 
changers, and 53837 merchants and traders. Most of the latter were 
probably capitalists only in name, trading on borrowed money. 
Under the head capitalists and traders, the 1878 license tax 
assessment papers show 38310 persons. Of 2290 assessed on 
yearly incomes of more than £10, 340 had from £10 to £15, 
998 from £15 to £25, 380 from £25 to £385, 168 from £35 to 
£50, 188 from £50 to £75, 96 from £75 to £100, 54 from £100 
to £125, 17 from £125 to £150, 32 from £150 to £200, 39 from 
£200 to £300, 16 from £300 to £400, 9 from £400 to £500, 6 from 
£500 to £750, one from £750 to £1000, and one over £1000, 


The imperial currency is at present the sole circulating medium. 
Up to 1835, the chief coi was the Surat rupee, supplemented by 
various older rupees known as Chandvad, Doulatabad, Huker, 
Chikodi, and the Emperor Akbar’s interesting old chavkoni or square 
rupee. The south Konkan has never had a local mint. None of the 
adventurers who, from time to time,-rose like the Angrias to half 
independence, affected a private mint ora special superscription. 
The currency was mixed, the brisk sea trade bringing into the 
district every sort of Indian com. — Since 1835, the Company’s rupee 
has gradually superseded this heterogeneous currency. Till lately a 
few Surat and other coins continued to find their way into the 
Government treasuries. But their circulation has entirely ceased. 
The few that remain are kept as relics and curiosities by rich traders. 
The square Akbari rupees now very rare, are held in great veneration, 
and much prized as ‘luck penaies.’ According to the 1872 census 
returns, there were four money changers, sard/s, and twenty who 
were bankers as well as money,changers. 


There are strictly speaking no banks in the district. The most 
important moneylenders are called Sdvkdrs; but they do not, as 
a rule, open ‘deposit accounts. None of the local merchants or 
traders carry on insurance business. Cotton cargoes from Vengurla, 
Réjépur, and Chiplun, are insured in Bombay. 


The leading Ratnagiri traders grant exchange bills, hundis, 
payable at the following towns; Poona, Baroda, Belgaum, Bombay, 
Satara, Shahdpur, Gokak, Ramdurg, Vengurla, Rajapur, Chiplun, 


1 Contributed by Mr, G. W. Vidal, C.S, 
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Sangameshvar, Malképur, Mahdéd, Rohe, Revdanda, Goregaon, 
Karhad, Dhawar, Hubli, Sangli, Miraj, and Kurundvéd. On bills 
granted at sijrni.a premium of from $ to 1 per cent (8 as.—1 rupee) 
is charged, aud on bills payable at from five to forty-one days 
after sight tha premium ranges from 4 to # per cent (8-12 as.). 
No bills are dvww1 for periods of more than forty-one days’ sight. 


Of townspevple, the only classes who save habitually are traders, 
moneylenders, ploaders, Government officials, and occasionally 
skilled artisars. Ju the rural parts, usurers and shopkeepers 
alone, ag a tule, put by money. ‘The cultivating classes are 
rarely in a postion to save. Most cultivators, who are registered 
occupants, hav. to borrow on the security of the coming crop, while 
the wages earn:d by field labourers during the agricultural season, 
from May to Nusembor, enable them to tide over only a portion of 
the year. For sl rest of the year both classes are compelled to seek 
work in Bombay. Muhammadans asa class make little, and save 
Jess, In the coast villages, the most influential Bhandaris, owning 
large palm gardons, engage in the liquor trade, and often acquire 
moderate weal!.:, «nd here and there a thrifty husbandman by 
lending his saviays scrapes together a little money. But with 
cultivators as a «lsss, the possession of capital is the exception, the 
want of it, therale. Any surplus cash which may find its way into a 
cultivator’s hails is generally hoarded and buried underground. 
Very few of the !.wer classes attempt to increase their store by the 
profitable invest'nent of their savings. The seararing and fishing 
population, in a}l about 80,000 souls, chiefly Musalmans of the Daldy 
class, Gabits, Kol s, Kharvis, and here and there afew Bhandaris, are, 
as a rule, very indapendont and in fairly comfortable circumstances. 


As a class they wre more improvident and less trugal than the. 
cultivators. ‘The most prosperous among them seldom save more. 


than enough, aftir many years of labour, to build a small fishing 
smack, and to kev pup their stock of nets and fishing tackle. A 
cultivator, labonrer. or fisherman, whose yearly income falls short 
of £5 (Rs. 50), cat lay byuothing. If he has more than £5 (Rs. 50), 


he may, if frngal ard with a small family, save. But such savings. 


are usually absorl..d in marriages and other family expenses. A 
Government clerk ‘Irawing less than £3 (Rs. 30) a month, cannot,, 
asa rule, lay by moncvy. Ou the general question of expenditure no 
exact calculation can ba made, as expenses very largely depend on 
the number of persons whom the head of the family supports. 
Marriages, caste feusts, and other special expenses vary greatly 
according to the perition and wealth of theentertainer. But on the 
whole the poorer clisses in Ratnagiri are in this respect far less 
extravagant than th: Deccan cultivators. It is also worthy of note 
that the necessary expenditure on these religious and festive 
occasions is said to bo considerably less now than it was forty years 
ago. Whether this revorm is due to greater enlightenment, or, us 
some would say, to x orn necessity, is open to argument. Whatever 
may be the cause, thy result is that to provide the funds for them 
daughters’ weddings, the poor classes have to stint themselves and 
live below their fair standard of comfort. 
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Savings are very rarely invested vither in Governmont securities 
or in joint stock shares. In 1879 the amount paid as interest‘ to 
holders of Government paper was £111 (Rs. 1110). The Govern- 
ment Savings Bank is used almost exclusively by Government 
servants and pleaders, who find it the safest and least troublesome 
way of disposing of their surplus cash. The institution attracts very 
few deposits from other classes. In 1879 the Savings Bank’s deposits 
amounted to £3140 (Rs, 31,400). 


Building sites are not much sought after as an imvestment. 
Except in the larger towns, such as Clipliu, Rajépar, and Vongurla, 
where there is a cousiderable trade, building plots have little 
value, and yield little return. Arable land is everywhere in great 
demand, The district is thickly peopled, and noarly the whole 
available arable aroa has long since been taken up. ‘The produce of 
the Jand is never enough for the people’s food. Hvery year grain 
has to bo brought from Bombay, the Deccan, and southern Maratha 
country, so that in spite of the rngwedness of the district and the 
poverty of the soil, land is valuable and much songht after, The 
holdings of peasant proprietors, dharekaris,' ave most in demand. 
The average sale value of rice Jand-beld on this tenure 1s about 
£10 (Rs, 100) an acre, and near the large coast towns as much as 
£40 to £50 (Ry. 400-500) as often realised. The average acre 
value of dry crop, varkas, land yielding only coarse hill grains? is 
from £1 10s. to £5 (Rs. 15-50) the acre. The lands of the 
quasi-dharekgris, who, under the naine of daspatkaris or dupatkaris, 
are found in the Dapoli sub-division, are alyo transferable by sale 
and mortgage: but as they are all burdened by the liability to pay 
the khot some fixed profit over and above the state demand, they 
do not much commend thomselves to investors. Next to peasant 
holdings the best form of land investment is the purchase of the 
estates of the superior holders kuown as khots.* In former years 
the acquisition of a kholi ostate, with the power position and influence 
it brought, was an object of ambition to many arising family. Within 
the last ten or twonty years the popularity of these investments has 
declined. The minute sub-division of shares and consequent disputes 


The dharekari hotds his land direct from the state and pays his assessment in 
cash. Subject to the state demand he has a full right in his holding, and may 
inherit, sell, and moytgage, and, within certain limits, re-enter after relinquishment, 
In villages where there are khots, or hereditary village farmers, the dhdrekari pays his 
rent through the khots, The khot can claim no protit from the dhdrekari. The khot’s 
only claim over peasant-held, dhdra, land is a reversionary interest when it has finally: 
Japsed. Details are given below, p. 205. 

2 The chief hill ‘abe are ndchni Eleusine coracana, vari Panieum miliare, and 
harik Paspalum scrobiculatum, , 

3 The khot is the superior holder, or a coparcenary of superior holders, who have 
the hereditary right of settling with Government for the whole village rental. The 
khot, or the members of the khot coparcenary, usually hold and farm a small portion 
of the village lands themselves. The rest of the lands aye sub-let to husbandmen 
most of whom are privileged tenants, or tenants by prescriptive right, who cannot be 
ousted so long as they pay the khoé the customary, or if agreed on, a fixed proportion 
of the erop, Standing crops are annually inspected and the outturn appraised by the 
thot. Only about five per cent of the tenants are now fenants-at-will paying rack- 
rents, Details are given below, p. 208, . 
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and litigation, the tenants’ growing independence, and the increasing 
difficulty in collocting rents, the uncertainty regarding rights and 
privileges culimed by the khots and disputed by the state, have all 
amore or Jess contributed to this effect! Still they yield fair profits, 
and a yearly roiurn of from six to twelve per cent is usually expected 
and realised 'Uhe oveupancy nights of tenants in khoti lands are 
heritable bur not ordinarily transferable by sale or mortgage. The 
purchase of such rights, even could it be offocted, would yield little 
or no retarn, ws attor paying the kho?s demand, only a margin 
sufficient for the bare subsistence of the cultivator usually romains. 
Occasionally 4holi tenants who have moncy to invest, purchase or 
become mortesusces of their occupancies from the khots, or in other 
words redeem, vivher for ever or for a time, the rent levied by the 
khot over aut wbove the Government assessment. When this is 
done the hao! Jevies the state demand only, and the tenant becomes 
virtually a peasant holder, dhirekari” But such cases are aeusual 
as fow khot te sants are in a position to redeem by a lump payment 
the customary ducs of their superior holders. 

In addition (o dhira and khaté cstates, here and there salt wastes 
and tidal swatips vequae capital to bring them under tillage. The 
state has always rescrved its mght of letting such lands for 
cultivation.  baprovement leases, tsbiwa kanls, were granted by the 
Maratha governucns, and by this means a large area of swamp has 
from time to time been converted into valuable rice land and 
cocoanut gardirs. In such cases a nominal rend is levied for a term 
of years, and thcu tho fullassessment is charged. These kan! lands, 
when bronght under fall cultivation, command a high price, but are 
not often in the market. “Reclamattons usually require a considerable 

‘outlay, but where an investor ean afford to let his money hie idle 
for a few years, aid has not te bonow at rumous interest, they 
eventually yiold a good return. 

Except in th. larger towns, houses are very seldom built as a 
speculation, Wi-to-do traders, retired Government servants, and 
pleaders, build cr their own use substantial and comfortable 
dwellings, but vcldcom let them to tenants. Ornaments are almost 
a necessity to a:] classes, and a considerable amount of capital is 
thus nnproducti.uly locked up either in the owner’s or the pawn 
broker’s hands. ‘The very poorest women of the Maratha and Kunbi 


' Myr, Crawford’s rcp ly to the Famine Commission, 1879. 
2? The following insiances occurred in the Guhagar petty division of Chiplin, 
» In 1845, 2 khot sold ter £12 10s. (Rs, 125) to the oceupany tenant 143 acres of rice land 
and 2! acres of dry op, 3%) acres in allassessed at Ids. 4d. (Rs. 6-11-6), In 1869 
“the buyer mortgaged tue sane land toa third party for £20 (Rs. 200), In another case 
12§ acres of rice Jane assessed at 8s, (Rs. 4) were mortyayed by the dhot to the 
“occupancy tenant for £7 4s, (Rs, 72), tn another 144 acres of rive land assessed at 
Bs. 4d. (Rs. 2-10-9) were inortgaged for £5 (Rs, 50). n another about a third (44ths) 
of an acre of rice land ; sscssed at ds. 104d, (15 as.) was mortgaged for £2 10s. (Rs, 25), 
Tn another rice and diy crop land measuring together 1134 acres and assessed at 9s. 2d. 
(Ra, 4-9-6) were mortzrzed for £5 8s. (Rs, 54). In another rice and dry crop land 
measuring together 4),. wres, assessed at 16s. 94d. (Rs. 8-6-6), were mortgaged for £6 
(Rs. 60), These cases, which vary much as to the proportion borne by the Government 
assesament to the sale or nortgage value of the dues redeemed, are not common and 
are found only in certa n parte of the district, 
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Chapter V. castes have, at least, a gold or silver-gilt nose ring, nath, a necklace of 
Capital gold and glass beads strung on silk cord, galsari, and a pair of gold 
; or gilt earrings, bugdi; while the men almost without exception have 
a single gold earring, bhikbdli, worn on the upper lobe of the right: 
Ornaments. ear, and a silver waistbelt, kargota. Other ornaments are added 
as funds admit, such as silver toe rings, jodvi, silver armlets, viki, 
strings of old Venetian coins, putlis, and gold hair ornaments, 
ketak, for the women, and finger rings for the men. Amongst 
the higher castes such as Bréhmans and Shenvis, no woman’s 
dress is complete without, in addition to the nose ring, earrings 
bugdi, and necklace galsari, a gold neck chain sari, a pair of gold 
bracelets patli, a pair of gold earrings with pearl pendants kap, worn 
lower on the ear than the bugdi, and another neck ornament called 
thushi. The younger womeu also wear heavy silver anklets, todds. 
Men of the same class wear gold and gem finger rings, a gold 
necklace of a pattern called kanthi, and occasionally, though not 
always, the single earring bAikbili. ‘lo these the rich add various. 
other ornaments and trinkets. It is difficult to estimate the capital 
represented by the people’s ornaments. ‘The license tax returns of 
1878 give a total of 2008 working Sondrs or gold and silversmiths,. 
or one for every five hundred of the population, all of whom, it 
is to be presumed, find employment in making new or re-making 
old ornaments. Numbers of the inhabitants also who visit Bombay 
buy ornaments there, and Ratndégiri sepoys, while on service in 
other parts of the Presidency, invest their savings in ornaments. 
The value of a family’s ornaments may be said to range from about 
10s. to £100 (Rs. 5- 1000). 


Investments, 


Shipping. Occasionally the leading merchants invest in native craft, pdlimdrs 
or phatemdris, kotids, machvas and padavs, generally buying them 
ready made and equipped. Native craft are also often mortgaged 
by their needy owners to moneylenders. But most of the vessels 
employed in the carrymg trade are the property of the seafaring 
classes, Daldis, Kolis, Bhandaris, Kharvis, and Gabits. Hight per 
cent is considered a fair rate of interest on capital invested in 
shipping, and the average cost of a new vessel is about £28 the ton 
(Rs. 10 the khandt). 


Money No class has a monopoly in usury. Al] who are able to save, from the 
Lending. wealthiest Gujar to the poorest Bréhman beggar, occasionally lend 
money. Besides Bréhmans and Gnijars, though few of them are pro-. 
fessional moneylenders, Shenvis, Prabhus, Vanis, Bhaétiés, Maréthas, 
Kunbis, Bhandéris, Musalmans, Dhangars,and, inrare instances, even 
Mhars, advance money on bonds. In khoti villages the hereditary or 
vatandar khots, who receive most of their dues in kind, are the chief 
grain dealers and moneylenders. Their position corresponds to that 
of the Deccan Savkars, with this difference, that having a direct 
hereditary interest in the prosperity of their villages and the welfare. 
of their tenants, they are more liberal in their dealings with their. 
debtors. On the other hand, mortgagee khots, unfortunately rather. 
common in Ratnégiri, who hold estates for a limited time, are. 
almost always unpopular, having no permanent interest, and being, 
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naturally ansuoas to get in a short time the largest possible return, 
No Mérvaédis: have as yet established themselves in this district. 
Only the more important moneylenders, Gujars and Brahmans, 
keep a regular day book, kird, and ledger, khatévni. The usual 
practice among Hréhmans and other educated creditors is to have 
their account: written on loose balance sheets, shilakband. Petty 
lenders, and thi.se unable to read and write, keep no accounts and rely 
volely on ther bouds. Gujars, Bréhmans, and most educated 
moneylenders advance money to all classes of borrowers, while 
Murdthés, Kunbis, and Musalmans deal with the poorer cultivators. 
‘The same rates cf interest are charged by both. Combinations 
umong different creditors against a common debtor are rare. Each 
creditor acts independently and does the best for himself. As a last 
resource the civil courts are always resorted to for the recovery of 
debts, but decrees are not always executed. The judgment creditor 
prefers to get a mortgage from the debtor of property equivalent 
in vulue to the umount of the decreo, or of his whole estate if 
lexs in value than the claim. If he succeeds in this, he is content to 
let. the decree staid over; ifhe fails, he. obtains execution, and at 
the uuction usually buys the debtors’ property at a nominal price. The 
judyment creditor »s generally the only bidder. Prior encumbrances 
and uncertainty as to the ‘preeise imterest of the debtor in the 
property choke © competition, The judgment creditor obtains 
formal possession, but frequently, either of his own free will or 
to avoid further trouble, on his executing an agreement to pay rent, 
allows the debtor to remain as his tonant.. [mprisonment is not often 
resovtcd to, and casos of claims being written off as bad debts are 
‘anknown, Complaints by debtors that honds have been forged or 
passed without consideration, or that part payments have not been 
ctedite:!, or that exressive rent has been charged, are occasionally 
made, hut seldom proved. Instances in which debtors have been 
collusively kept in ipavorance of suits filed against them are either 
unknown or very rar: 


The Government rupee is the standard m all moneylending 
transactions, Except i Malvan, and by the Gujars who use the 
samval ycur, and in rare cases when the Christian year is employed, 
interos! ix charged for tle shak year. If the term exceeds three 
years no charge is mace for the intercalary month. When adequate 
security 1: offered, there isno marked difference in the rates of interest 
levied fri different clisses of borrowers. But advances on personal 
security pend for thei-torms solely on the credit of the individual 
borrower. The rate charzed on petty loans, secured by pledging 
ornament: or other movible property, varies from twelve to twenty- 
four per evnt. In very »xtreme cases as mnch as thirty-six per cent 
is said to be exacted. Jn towns the ruling rate is somewhat less 
than in villaves. Adyaneos on personal security are made at from 
twenty-fiv. to thirty-sis per cent according to the credit of the 
borrower. Money advarcos with a hen on crops are seldom made. 
Grain both for seed and subsistence is habitually borrowed by the 
poorer cultivators to be i-paid at harvest time with an additional 
fourth of fhe quantity lent, This is called the savdt, or one and a 
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quarter system, and as these loans ure usually repaid in about six. 
months, the charge is equivalent to uw yearly rate of fifty per cent, 
Provided the title is undisputed, valuable effects can be mortgaged. 
at from uine to twelve per cent interest, and lands and houses at 
from six to nine per cout. 


The agricultural classes, though frngal and given to few 
extravagances, are forced to borrow. Fewcultivators reapa sufficient 
harvest to satisfy their own necds and repay their creditors. Field 
labourers can subsist only for a few months on the wages of tillage. The 
local demand for other labour is small and uncertain, and the villagers 
own neither carts nor pack bullocks wherewith to earn carriers’ 
wage. Unpromising as their condition seems, the poorer classes 
manage to live, and are probably less encumbered with debt than the 
Deccan cultivators. he chicf causes which restore equilibriam and 
avert destitution are emigration and military service. In November 
soon after the early harvest is over, the able-bodied busbandman 
leaving a scanty store of coarse grain for the support of the young, 
the sick, and the aged of his family, marches to Bombay. There for 
six months or more he usually succeeds in getting good wages, and 
saving a few rupees, returns to his home m May, in time to prepare 
his fields for the yearly crop. Ahbont 100,000 persons, or ten per 
cent of the population, are believed to perform this yearly pilgrimage 
to Bombay. Others, getting permanent and lucrative employ- 
ment, remain absent from their villages for long periods, remitting 
their savings to their families. Tbe native army, largely recruited 
from the Ratnaégiri district, gives employment to numbers of 
the agricultural and labouring classes. Besides the remittances” 
poured into the district by men on service, no less than £45,000 
(Rs. 4,50,000) are yearly paid hy the state to military pensioners, 
Thus the revenue collected by Goverument is in great part returned 
to the district, and the cultivators enabled to maintam themselves 
despite the deficient produce of their land. The time of greatest 
pressure throughout the district, and more especially in the wild country 


. on the slopes and spurs of the Sahyddri range, is from May to Novem- 


ber, when the cultivators, having exhausted their stores of food and 
money, are anxiously waiting for the coming harvest. As no part of 
the district yields grain enough fot the population, large imports by sea 
and land are a yearly necessity. During the rainy months the importa 
cease and prices rise. It is at all times difficult to carry grain to the 
tract at the foot of the Sahyddri hills, and this is more especially the 
case during the rainy months. In the best of seasons some scarcity is 
inevitable, and for some weeks before harvest, the hill peasantry are 
compelled to live on esculent roots and leaves and wild plantains. 
These privationsare expected and endured with characteristic patience, 
Any failure of the coarse hill grains which are to the Konkanis what 
millets are to the Deccanis, causes severe distress. In the coast districts 

the inhabitants are less dependent on the harvest, and whether the 

rice crop is large or scanty makes little difference to the poorer classes, 

to whom such food is an unattainable luxury. Here, as in the mland- 
villages, it is in the rainy months that the pinch is felt. Very few 

cultivators can tide over this time without obtaining advances of 
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grain or mon>y on the security of the coming crop. The grain 
dealers and woarylenders have become a necessary part of the 
system. Protxbly half the entire cultivation depends mainly on the 
capital thus utiized. As is natural, complaints of unfair dealings 
are now and ‘i122 made, but on the whole the borrowers admit the 
usefulness of rhe lenders and aro satisfied with the terms they 
obtain. Agrarian erime is almost unknown. Creditors are not 
as a rule greedy. ‘They are often forbearing and will help a 
cultivator with seer] ond food, when his credit is so low that a Deccan 
Marvadi woul! ut advance him an anna.’ Artisans in the larger 
towns, doing renilar and Incrative work, obtain better terms than 
ordinary caltiv rs, and Marathas and Kunbis as a rule borrow on 
easier terms thi villuge Mhars. The credit of the Mhars, as a class, 
stands low, nit go rnuch because of their poverty or of their social 
inferiority, as it they too often prove incorrigible, Equal 
in intelligence » tha Kmnbi or the Chimbhiar, the Mhar is less 
subservient, and as a debtor less oasily managed. Performing 
numerous uselul <orvices to the comnynnity, for which he receives little 
or no remnneration, tie Mbards prone-to treat all money lent to him 
as his lawfully earnad reward. When donned he repudiates; when 
sued, if he condscends to appear, he denies execution of the bond. 
When the credil. r enforces the decree and the Mhar’s land is sold 
by auction, no «n2 is bold enongh to bid, and the decree holder 
becomes the purcliaser. Subsequently when all legal processes have 
been duly gon: through, and the creditor has obtained formal 

ossession of the land, the Mhar obstiuately declines to be ousted. 

acked by his fru ernity, a powerful and united body, he persistently 
defias th credisor, and effectnally deters any peaceable cultivator 
from undertaking the land as a sub-tenant of the lawful propristor, 
till the latter gives 1p the attempt in disgust, aud resolves to avoid 
future dealings wiih Mbars. Opinions are somewhat divided as to 
whether the genes! indebtedness of the cultivators has or has not 
increased within t!.c past ten years, On the one hand, it is urged 
that while the pojutaticn is larger, production has either remained 
stationary, or ow:ny to over-cultivation and want of manure has 
fallen off. The nuriber cf suits on bonds, as faras this forms a guide, 
also shows a progissive increase, On the other hand, it is certain 
that prevailing 1: prices, better communications, and more open 
markets for labour and produce have greatly benefited the district. 
Although the comm ry is poor, populous, and rugged, there has been 
much material projrss. The cultivators everywhere, especially in 
the villages near ths corst, show greater independence, and are no 
longer the Khots’ obedient serfs and bondsmen. In short, the 
general condition « the country and people has steadily improved, 
since the city of Bunbay suddenly increased iu prosperity eighteen 
or twenty years agu. 


A 


The number of <killed town artisans, whose work commands 
high wages, is very »mall. Tho few that are found are prosperous, 


} Famine Com mission Replies, 1878. Mr. A. T. Crawford, C. 8, 
3 Famine Comnission Replies, 1878 Mr. A. T. Crawford, C. S, 
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intelligent, and usually freo from debt, But neither in intelligence 
nor in worldly means is there any practical difference between 
such village artisans as sboemakers, curriers, and carpenters, 
and the general mass of cultivators. Asa class they are equally 
indebted and equally liable to be imposed upon, while they are less 
provident and more given to drink than the Maraétha and Kunbi 
cultivators. 

Sales of land in execution of decrees have increased within the last 
ten years. ‘She chief cause of this was the registration of Khots’ 
tenants as survey occupants in the villages where the survey 
settlement was first introduced, in the Dapolt, Khed, and Chiplun sub- 
divisions. Numbers of such occupancies wero sold in execution of 
decrees during the few years after the introduction of the survey, 
buat the transfers were for the most part nominal, inasmuch 
as the occupancy right of the tenants, where it existed, was 
transferable by inheritance ouly, and not by sale or morleage, 
and the auction purchasers of the tenants’ interest could not acquire 
thereby the privileges of permanent occupants. The number of 
sales on account of failure toypay assessment has not been large, but 
many holdings of khoté land hyve for this-cause becn transferred from 
the tenants in whose names they stood to the Khots’ own occupancy, 
From the samo canses, namely, the registration of khoti tenants as 
survey occupants and an uncertainty as to thetr legal position, there 
has been an increase in the amount of land mortgaged, but the title 
of the mortgagees in such cases is usually bad. In mortgages there 
is no fixed custom as regards posscssion., In each case it is a matter 
of agreement between the parties. 

The poorest villagers occasionally servo their creditors for 
a term of years to pay debts contracted by themselves, or 
more often, by their fatherssy Service of this description never 
precedes a loan. An able-bodied labourer would be credited 
with about £1 (Rs. 10) a ycar im liquidation of a debt. He 
would receive in addition his necessary food and clothing, and 
by custom a pair of sandals once a year. He would be bound 
to devote himsclf exclusively to the service of his creditor, but 
the latter would have ny claim to the services of the bondsman’s 
wife and children.  Luterest gn the original debt does not ran 
during the performance of the service. ‘The debtor is allowed no 
money for any incidental expenses, nor can he work on his own 
account. He is entirely dependent on the creditor who cannot, 
however, transfer his services to any other person. Should the 
bondsman fail in his contract, the creditor would proceed to exact 
service or enforce payment of the debt from the surety, without 
whom such bonds are seldom accepted. A bond which was produced 
in a criminal trial revealed the following facts. A villager borrowed 


4 The bond ran as follows: Chaitra sud 9th Shak 1798, ereditor A.B. of X3 
debtor C.D. of the same place. My father E.F. in Shak 1788 borrowed £1 128, 
(Rs. 16) to pay a debt to GH, for which he passed a bond, which has not 
been paid cither principal or interest. Therefore as you claimed the money at my 
father’s death, and { was not able to pay it, I entered your service, ond serve you 
for five years, Afterwards your aceount amounted in all to £2 (Rs, 20) which 
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£1 12s. (Rs. [G) from a moneylender in 1866. He died a few 
years afterw:rds leaving the debt unpaid, and amounting then to 
£2 (Rs. 20) ss a legacy to his son, then a child. ‘The son, who 
had no mean-, entered the creditor’s sorvice. After serving for five 
years he exc red a bond with a surety, to serve for seven years 
more in satissution of the debt. Thus twelve years’ service was 
exacted from the boy, from his eighth to his twentieth year, for a 
debt of £2 (2+. 29) incurred by his father. Hereditary bondage in 
the strict seus? of uhe term does not exist. Children of concubines 
and descend: vis of women formerly purchased as slaves are found 
in a few fiiilies. Performing the same dutics as the hired 
servants of tl: bousehold, they are treated with greater kindness 
and consideri:icn, and are seldom tempted by higher wages to leave 
their homes. 

A labouror! war, before 1863, paid from T}d. to 8d. (1-2 annas) 
a day ; the rat) dix now risen to from 43d. to Gd. (8-4unnas). A field 
labourer carus vither Jess than a town labourcr, Masons, carpenters, 
and other ski!led workmen weveybefore 1863, paid from 44d. to 
9d. (8-6 anaes a day, now the ratods 1s. (8 annas) and upwards. 
The rise in wires is due to improved communications and to the 
increased cost - tf living. 

During the ; st fivty years the rupee price of rice of the second 
quality, the to: >! the upper classes, has varied from fifteen pounds 
in 1866 to fifty. nne in 1853, and of machni, Wleusine coracana, the 
food of the low. r classes, from twenty-one ponnds in 1864 to seventy- 
eight in 1843. ‘Pic returns) show, for such years as aro available 
before 1855, on she whole eheap grain, the rupee price of rico varying 
from fitty-nine : (hiriy-two pounds and averaging forty-seven pounds; 
from [856 ‘to leat wsteady rise-of priecs from thirty-six to fitteen 
pounds andave wig twenty-live pounds ; from 1867 to 1876 cheaper 
prices Varying © na elghteen to thirty-two and averaging twenty-three 
pounds ; duriay 'he fmine of 1877 and 1878 a rise to seventeen; and 
in'1879, a fall. swenty-threo pounds. The changes in the price of 
nachni always ¢ vsiderably cheaper correspond closely to those of rice. 
Ratnigiri Grain Rupee Prices, 1828 - 1878, 


Rice, | Rice, Rice, Rice, 
YEAR. seronti) VY ihui, YEAR, |secund] Vdehkni,! Yuan. |s cond| Ndohni.| Year, second| Ndehns. 

Bor. sort. sort. rort 
1828-31 wl AB ot | EXAG L..| 36 oes 1884...) 18 2) 1872 ..,] 20 27 
1882-33 a 32 Sf 8ST Vf SL Jed 1864 2.) 17 29 W733.) 82 37 
1848 w.| 48 ne FUN] Lt Bh wee 18K6 ...| 15 26 1874... 27 60 
1843 a) Bt Te 1 ESSO LJ 24 40 1867 2.) 92 40 1875 J 25 45 
1848. a BA 4 1860... 27 62 1sss3 ..) 18 43 1876 .,.] 23 33 
1853 oa) 69 beeh oo.) Bl 57 1369 1.) 20 28 WIT wt IT 24 
1844 wel 48 “ Teta lf 2 36 | i870 | 238 40 4873 0.1 17 25 
3855 wel 8D 1863 ~| 21 36 } 7...) 21 39 1879...) 23 2a 


remained unpaid. Prom ths day, without paying interest, I will serve you for seven 
years, Should I fai! 1 will pay interest at twelve per cent. I will serve yon without 
making objections auc w Il behave well. I, K.L. of the same place guarantee the fulfil- 
ment of the above . tract. If the contracting party fail, I will myself serve 
you until the debt i- liquidased. IfT donot serve you, [will pay the interest at 
twelve per cent unti’ .1 debt is liquidated. We have executed this deed willingly, 
Witnesses MLN., oP. (Signed) C.D. KL. 

1 The paras about ;1ices, wages, and weights and measures have boen compiled by 
My, Rangrdo Bhimdji, Huzur Deputy Collector. 
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Pearls and precious stones are valued by their purity. Gold and silver 
are weighed according to the following scale: four grains of udid, 
Phaseolus mungo, one gunj, Abrus precaturius, seed ; eight gurjs, 
one misa ; twelve masds, one tolu.; twenty-four tolds, one sher. ‘In 
weighing these metals the current rupee is generally used. The rupee 
is four yunjs less than a tola. Goldsmiths’ weights aro generally 
broken pieces of china, leat, brass, or bell-metal, in a variety of shapes. 
Copper, brass, lead, and other cheaper metals are sold by weight, 
one sher weighing in Ratndgiri eighty rupees and in some other places 
seventy-two. Iron, cotton, butter, oil, groceries, and other articles of 
every day use are sold by weight shers, the local shers varying greatly 
in size. The table runs us follows: one chhatak (4} taks), py of @ aher ; 
one navidk or adhpav, t of a sher; one pdvsher, } ofa sher ; one achher, 
3 of a sher; two achhers, one sher ; 24 skers, 1} of aman; five shers, } of 
aman ; ten shers or onedhada, 4 of a man ; two dhadds, 4 of aman; 
four dhadds or two adhmans, one man. All kinds of grain are 
sold by capacity measures ;? two adhkpdv, one pavsher ; two pavsher, 
one achher ; twoachhers, one sher; four shers, one pdyals ; in the pett 
divisions of Mandangad and Salshitwelve, in Khed, Dapoli, Ratnagin, 
Sangameshvar, Vengurla, and parts of Malvan and Devgad sixteen, 
and in Rajépur twenty-four payalis make one mun; twenty mang 
make one khandi. The heaviness or lightness of grain, its exposure 
to dryness or damp, or any want of care in heaping the grain in the 
wooden measure, causes a difference? in the rupee weight of a sher. 
Grass, hay, and firewood are sold by head-loads and cowdung cakes 
by quantity. Milk and oil are sold by capacity shers, the milk sher 
weighing thirty and the oil sher twenty-nine rupees. For measuring 
them brass half-sher cups are generally used, Cotton and woollen 
cloth is generally suld by the yard, od; silks and brocades by 
the yaj of 23 feet to 2°11 feet; and coarse country cotton cloth, 
dang, by the cubit, hith. Waistcloths dhotars, robes sddis, and 
blankets Admblis, are sold in pairs or singly. Bamboo matting is 
measured by the surface and sold by the cubit, aud matted cocoanut 
leaves by the hundred. Cut stones are sold singly or by the 
hundred, and uncut stones by the cart-load. In house-building 
the owner generally buys the wood, brick, cement, and other 
materials, and for the building engages masons, carpenters, and 
other artisans by the day or month. A liyha measuring about 4014 
square yards was formerly the unit of land weasure ; it was sub-divided, 
into twenty pdnds, each pdnd containing twenty poles kithis, 
and each kathi 10-0847 square yards. Under the revenue survey, 
the acre has taken the place of the biyha. It contains forty 
gunthds of thirty-three square fect, each yuntha being divided into 


) The Ratnagiri sher of 282 to 29 rupees’ weight, the Chiplun sher of 30, the Vengurla 
her of 274, the Malvan and Dapoli sker of 28, and the Rajapur sher of 26. 

3 The weight in rupees of the different grains contained in asher of capacity, is 
rice 57, ndchni 47, tur 544, havik 41, vari 40, and wheat 52§. In different parts of 
the district these measures vary by one or two folds. Those given above are for the 
town of Ratnagiri. ; 

§ At Vengurla from Rs. 55 to Rs. 634, at Ratnagiri from Rs. 49 to Rs. 574, and 
at Chiplun from Rs. 507 to Rs. 654, the pound. 
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sixteen annds. At present as thirty-four gunthds make one bigha and 
1029 square fevt constitute one guntha, the modern biyhka contains 
about 37,021 square feet. Jack fruits, plantains, cocoanuts, limes, 
sugarcane, wat:r melons and mangoes are generally sold by the 
quantity. A dewof them such as limes, mangoes, and cocoanuts are 
also sold by th: hundred. Almouds, cardamoms, cloves, betelnuts, 
and other spice: end drags are sold by weight, and betel leaves by the 
quantity or the hundred. Fresh coriander plants, foenugreek grass, 
and other vegetables ave sold by the quantity, Fish is also sold by 
the quantity, ani mutton by the pound, sher. Standard weights and 
measures are ki pt in every Mamlatdér’s office. In spite of several 
attempts, it has jon found impossible to introduce a uniform system, 
and with the pr:sent great local variations convictions for the use 
of false measure:. are slmost unknown. 
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In so rugged and broken a belt of coastland, the safe deep tidal 
creeks aro the natural trade highways. On their banks, rich in rice 
fields avd palm gardens, are the chief trade centres, some as Bankot, 
Débhol, Ratnagiri, Malvan, and Vengurla at the creck mouths ; 
others as Khed, Chiplun, Sangameshivar, RajApur, and Kharepatan, 
as far inland as trading craft can easily pass. Landwards the 
through traffic with the Deccan and the Karndtak moves along lines, 
that gather to the chief breaks in the wall of the Sahyddri hills. OF 
passes within or close to Ratnigiri limits, the four most important 
now furnished with well made cart-roads are Kuss Anti in the north 
for Dabhol and Chipiun; Amza for Sangameshvar, Ratnagiri, and 
Réjaépur; Pyonva for Khirepdatan and Malvan; and PArpout or 
Ampou for Mélvan and Vengurla. Besides these four main openings 
there are sixteen smaller passes.) Three, north of the Kumbharli or 
Chiplun pass are, the FlArnot passin the extreme uorth near 
Mahipatgad, practicable only for ponies) and little used, one of the 
hnes of trade that centre in Khed; the Ampavir pass, about nine miles 
south of Hatlot, a fair bullock track, cast of Khed, and the chief line 
of trade between Khed and Sdtdéra; and the Norra 'Tivra pass, about 
184 miles north of Kumbbarli, a mere foot-path with ladder-like steps 
cut into the scarp, little used except by hillmenand robbers, Between 
the Kumbharh and the Ambarontes are three smaller passes; the 
Mata, nine miles south of (ambharlt and about nineteen miles north- 
east of Sangameshvar, an easy track, which, probably more than the 
Amba pass, helped to centre trade at Sangameshvar; the Sours 
Trvra, six miles sonth of the Mala, a mere foot-path; and five miles 
further south and eloven north ofthe Amba, the Kunop1, a bad pass, 
Between the Amba aud the Phonda are five passes : the VisnALean,. 
an insignificant pass; nine miles south of the Amba, the ANasKuRa, 
an easy pass, the straight and main line of through trade with 
Réjdpur; the KAsmrpa, a bullock pass between Kolhépur and 
Kharepatan ; and the BAvpa and Sitevean passes of little consequence. 
Between the Phonda and the Pdérpoli or Amboh are four passes, 
the Narpva, Guorca, Hanumanr, and RAnona; and south of the 
Pérpoli there is the RAm pass, all six useful for the Maélvan and 
Vengurla trade.? 


3 Ofthe twenty passes, the Amba, Vishalgad, Anaskura, Kajirda, Bdvda and 
Shevgad are within Kolhdpur, and the Nardva, Ghotga, Hanumant, Kangna, Amboli 
or Parpoli, and Ram are within Sa4vantvadi limits. 

2 Of the Ratnagiri Sabyddri passes, soon after the beginning of British rule 
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At the begina:ng of British rule (1818-1820) carriage was almost 
entirely by witer. ho Government grain stores, the chief centres 
of local trafic, wore all near the banks of creeks, and from no part 
of the distric!, except where water carriage was at band, was forest 
prodnee gath-rcd and exported.) In rugged parts near the coast 
private charil, ‘ad in places hewn rough flights of red stone steps ; 
but they wore mech damaged and out of repair. In the Parashram 
pass between (Jiplun and Dabhol, there had once been a good made 
road paved wir. che ascent required it. But the pavement was (1824) 
in so bad reps, that cattle chose a winding pathway to the right,? 
Besides the =t)ps ir the rugged places near the coast, the only trace 
of roadmaki. was, after the rains, the yearly repair of the 


(1826), Captain (lanes Ctinerary, 147) has left the following details :— FeAtiot, 
seven miles south of Mir and featmg fram Makrangad fort to Khed, was little used ; 
neither the pass its approach was practicable for carriayes, AMBAVLI, nine titles 
south of Hither, the jae of route from & serratoKbed aud Uipoli, was passable but hard 
for cattle whieh ©. paces had to beayyhaden 4 drem the weet month of the pass, the 
whole way to flo) wis evtremely-bartand still worse to Dapoli, Nori Tivea, about 
half way (23 miles octwoou Mitirh and Chipluny though used by Vinjaris and others, 
was hardly practi: ol: or loaded eattle > the fourtecn miles from Tivra and Chiplun 


were very bvl .  yuAnni, abont 134 miles south of Pivra, winding, long, and of 
easy ascent, thous: z2nerally rocky and bad, was the best in that part of the range ; 


it had lately been ©. paver and was the high road from the coast to Karhad, Sétara, 
Sholapur, andath: claces, Mats, about ning miles south of Kumbharli, was about 
three miles long, |. boy from Karhdd in Sitira to Makhjan. Socrn Trivers, six milea 
south of Mala, was + xceolingly steep for two miles, the road running np a river bed ; 
this was a route bets cou Sangameshvar and Miraj, Kusor, five and a half miles south 
of Tivra, was a bad pass Amis eleven aniles south of Kundi, led from Devrukh 
to Kolhipnrand Misa, + Vishilyad fort at the month of this pass divided it into 
two, Devara on thy acebh, unpracticable for cattle, and Prabhavali on the south, 
little used except bev acople going ta Vishrlead, Anaskuna or ANSKURA, Nine 
miles south of Aco, was the direet)road.trom Karhad to Mialvan, and the 
usual route from Mow to RajApur amd Kivivepatan ; though in) no part passable 
to wheel carnazes, 1c roul was good and in steep places pave with large rough 
stones ; it was noes ese by Vanjaris; the approach from the Konkan side was very 
bad, buta little lassu iaight make it practicable for guns. KaAgtroa, the straight 
road between Kolhi:s n and Rauipur, formerly passable to laden cattle, was stopped. 
Bavoa, about sever nies rorth of Shevgad, also a route from Kolhapur to Rajapur, 
a road for foot po. 2 gars, was frequented by laden cattle. SHevaap, about six 
miles north of Phorm. 1, from Kolhapur to Malvan, frequented by cattle, was out of 
repair ; formerly gui - Lad been brought up it, PHonna, the direct line from Kolbé- 
pur to Malvan, one ¢! te cagsiest passes to the Deccan, hada few years before been 
made practicable for crinance ; with little Babour it might be put in good repair ; 
it was notmuch user. Citorua, the route from Kolhapur aud Miraj to Milvan, though 
bad near the top, wa- nich used by cattle, Rinana, or Pracinroap, was frequented 
by laden cattle from: boo hipnr te Malvan. Hanumanr, or Tankar, was a very bad 
eattle road; the Koka. mouth was four miles from Banda. MBOLT, or PARPOLT, 
stony andin no part 17 steep, was from zigzags diflicult for heavy ordnance ; it 
had been used by (: .mel Dowse when going to invest Redi (1818); in three days 
the pioncers made it > aiable for small gums ; merchants from Goa to the Deccan went 
along this road Raw was the great pass to the upper country from Vadi, Malvan, 
Vengurla, and Goa, Tae approach to the pass, hoth above and below, was a made 
road, the asceut eas) ax. passable for every sort of carriage. The general breadth of 
the new road, finisht- .» MIarch 1821, was thirty feet. Before this time, in 1790, 
two detachments of !scops on their way from Sangameshvar tu Dharwar passed 
through the stvep A ib. pass, on which some trouble had been taken, Light 
baggage and good wei: ver enabled them without much difficulty to go up the pags 
inaday. Operation. Little's Detachments,2& 11, . . 
1 Mr. Dunlop (1824) Fev, Rec. 121 of 1825, 79-81. The chief forest products were 
firewood, gallnuts, atal cd didyti, Grislea tomentosa, flowers, 
2My, Pelly (1820), Fon. Rev, Rec. 16 of 182), 340. 
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Kumbharli or Chiplun pass.1 There were no wheeled carriages, no 
horses, no camels, and few pack bullocks, All field and other produce 
was carried to market on men’s heads, and during tke first years of 
British rule, the people suffered much from being forced to carry the 
baggage of military and other travellers.? 


For forty years, except the military road from Vengurla through 
the Rim pass south to Belgaum, and four miles from the Dépoli 
camp to the Harnai sands, little was done to better the roads. 
In 1851,3 no attempt had been made to improve even the most 
frequented lines of traffic. he wear of ages had smoothed them 
in places, but parts were dangerous to man and beast. Laden 
animals were jammed between rocks, forced to slide down steep 
slopes of sheet rock, and, footsore, to pick their way among thickly 
strewn rolling stones. Carts were unknown, and between many 
villages and their market towns were not even bullock paths. Their 
wholé produce went to market on men’s heads.* Tho hill passes 
were uncared for, and no heavy weights could pass up or down 
unless slung on poles, navyhans, carried on men’s heads. Rough 
roadmaking was easy. ‘lhe-three main-lines of local traffic, running 
north and south, along ‘the coast, in-the centre, and near the 
Sahyddri hills, might be cleared ata very small cost. But for twelve 
years more no money was available, In 1864 the whole length of 
the district roads was 171 miles,and of this, except eight bridged and 
drained miles between Dipoli and Hurnai, the whole was either 
unbridged, partly dtained, second class roads, or cleared tracks. With 
the introduction of local funds, the work of roadimaking wes pressed 
on. Since then, partly from general and local funds and partly with 
the help of the Kolhapur and Sdvantvadi states, roadless Ratndgiri 
has been covered with a network of good communications including 
507 miles of cart-road and several hundred miles of bullock tracks, | 
Such is the carrying power of these roads that in the year (1876-77) 
of the late Deccan famine, 90,000 tons of food grains passed inland 
from the coast. 


The main district road runs north and south, passing through the 
chief inland trade centres and crossing the different rivers above the 
limit of navigation. Starting in the rorth from Poladpur in Kolaba, 
and by Kashedi passing through the towns of Khed, Chiplan, 
and Savarda, it comes as far south as Hatkhamba. Frcem this, 
where it is joined by a main line from Ratnagiri, the road stretches 
south through Pali to Lanja, Réjapur, Kharepétan, and Kaésdrda, 
South of Kdésarda, the main line has, from local funds, been continued 
to Vengurla, forming altogether a line of 160 miles of road. In the 
south, from this main road, local feeders have been carried west to 
Malvan and Achra, and cross lines taken through Kudal in Savant- 


* Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 182], 621. A few years later (1826), Capt. Clunes says 
(Itinerary, 147) : ‘From Vengurla to the Savitri there are cattle tracks or pathways 
usually running straight over dry rocky uplands and across tilled valleys, which, as & 
rule, are ploughed in the rains. Except close to Madlvan, Ratnagiri, and other 
leading places, there are neither carts nor cart roads,’ 

2 Captain Clunes’ Itinerary, 63. 3 Capt. Wingate in Bom. Gav. Sel, II. 21. 

4 Capt. Wingate in Bom, Gov. Sel. IT, 22, 
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v&di to the Pé*poli pass road ; from Kudél by Dhémépur to’ Malvan ; 
from Késdérda near the Phonda pass, by Vaghotan to Vijaydurg, 
thoroughly opening that fine stormy weather port; from Kasdrda 
to J&noli, a short cut; from Ratnagiri to the fine stormy season port 
of Kalbddevi . and further north, from Chiplun west to Ibhra4mpur ; 
from Khed tc Dapoli and Harnai on the coast; from Khed to the 
foot of the A:nbavli pass; from Khed by Palgad to Dépoli; and 
‘from Mahdpral on the Sdvitri to Polddpur, connecting the Varanda 
and Fitzgerald pass roads with an excellent port near the mouth of 
the S4vitri, .All these are good fair weather cart roads. 


At the same time, besides many cross roads along the coast, a 
good bullock tuck, nine to twelve feet wide, has been made from 
end to end of the district. 


Besides these roads connecting most district towns with the 
sea, first class bridged cart roads have been carried through the 
Kumbhérli, Ainba, Phonda, and Pérpoli passes, and the others 
have been mad¢ vasier for foot passengers and pack bullocks. Those 
carried through the Kumbharli and Pérpoli passes are open all the 
year ronnd, and the rest only in ‘the fair season. 


There are sevcn toll bars inthe district, five of them on provincial 
roads at Vengirla, Chaérveli, Vadgaon, Dajipur, and Pophli,and 
two on local fund roads, at Vengurla and Gimhavna. All are 
annually sold by auction to contractors. The amount realized in 
1878-79 was £5437 (Rs. 54,370) on provincial, and $143 (Rs. 1480) 
on local fund roads. 


Of the few masonry bridges, including an old one in the town of 
R&jdpur, the laryest is 114 feet in length, with three spans of thirty 


feet each, built (1 the Kutivri river‘on the Chiplun-Tbhrampur road 
at a cost of £151> (Rs. 15,450). 


Besides three district officers’ bungalows at Harnai, Vaghotan, 
and Maélvan, and nine travellers’ bungalows for Europeans, one each 
at Bankot, Mahdpral (under construction), Harnai, Ratndégiri, 
Vijaydurg, Végh«-tan, and Vengurla, and two in the fort of Jaygad, 
there are in all seventy-five rest-houses, dharmashdlds, for the 
accommodation of native travellers. Of these, nine, one each at 
Dépoli, Vékavli, Burondi, Mahépral, Anjarla, Dabhil, and Bankot, 
and two, one at the wharf and one in the town of Harnai, are in 
the Dapoli sub-division ; three, at Khed, Dabhol, and Kashedi, are 
in the Khed sub-:livision ; fourteen, one each at Sévarda, Chiplun, 
Shirgaon, [bhrémpur, Khershet, Govalkot, Anjanvel, Adur, Tavsal, 
Guhégar, Hedvi, and Kudavli, and two at Palshet are in the Chiplun 
sub-division; seven at Navdi, Mébbala, Murshi, Aravli, Asurda, 
D&bhol, and Phunjpas, are in the Sangameshvar sub-division ; six- 
teen, one each at |>iJi, Naniz, Nivli, Haétkhamba, Anjanari, Varavda 
Vetoshi, Purangai', Vijay, Malgund, Harcheri, and Jaygad (fort) 
and four, two ai the wharf and two in the town of Ratnagiri, 
are in the Ratndciri sub-division; ten, one each at Vaked, Lanja, 
Veral, Karavli, Biren, Oni, Jaytépur, and Bhdlavli, and two in the 
town of Rajapur ure in the Rajapur sub-division ; eight, at Phonds 
Talera, Phanasgaon, Khaérepatan, Patgaon, Kankavli, Karu), ang 
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Devgad, are in the Devgad sub-division ; six, one each at Térkarli, 
Masda, Pendur, and Sukalvdéd, and two, one at the wharf and one 
in the town of Malvan, are in the Mélvan sub-division; and two, 
one at the Vengurla wharf and one at Parula, between Mélvan and 
Vengurla, are in the Vengurla sub-division. 


Some of the creeks are fordable at low water, while on others and 
on some of the rivers, public ferries are kept for the conveyance of 
goods and passengers. Of the forty-three district ferries, three 
work during the rainy season, and the rest throughout the year. 
Five of them are maintained by local funds. Of the whole number, 
four are in Malvan, five in Devgad, six in Rijdpur, ten in Rétndgiri, 
seven in Sangameshyar, three in Chiplun, and eight in Daépohi. The 
total revenue in 1878-79 amounted to £874 16s. (Rs. 8748), 


The sea traffic is carried on partly by steamers and partly by 
sailing vessels. Coasting steamers are of two kinds, a small class 
of passenger vessels known as the Shepherd Company steamers, 
varying in size from 160 to 199 tons, and the larger ships of the 
British India Steam Navigation Company of from 1941 to 2661 tons. 
Of the Shepherd steamers, some belongimg to the Bombay ferry 
service, and known as the Dhavamtar steamers, come only as far 
south as the Bankot river, taking from eight to nine hours in their 
passage from and to Bombay. The others, new vessels of light 
draught, go as far south as Goa and call at almost all Ratndgiri ports. 
Including stoppages, they generally take from twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours between Vengurla and Bombay. None of these vessels ply 
between the end of May and the middle of Angust. The larger class 
of steam-ships, belonging to the British India Steam Navigation 
Company and carrying the mails, are coasting traders going as far 
as Madras and Calcutta. They sail once a week, and calling only at 
Ratndégiriand Vengurla, generally make the passage between Bombay 
and Vengurla in twenty-four to thirty hours. During the stormy 
season they call at the sheltered creek of Kalbddevi, the harbour for 
the town of Ratndgiri. Taking piece-goods and storesfrom Bombay, 
they bring by the return voyage large quantities of cotton from 
Vengurla and Ratnagiri. Their passenger traffic is very limited. 


Of sailing vessels there are two classes, foreign and local. The 
foreign ships are Arab daus, belonging to Gwadar, Huma, and Chaba, 
vossels of from seventy-five to 150 tons burden, with two masts and 
two or three sails, and acrew of a captain, sarang or tdndel, a 
ndkhoda, a carpenter, and twenty seamen. Besides meals, the seamen 
got from 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10), and the others from £1 to £1 10s. 
(Rs, 10-15) a month. Of late years, few vessels of this class have 
visited the Ratndgiri ports. Their owners, generally also their 
commanders, are mostly Arabs and Indian Musalmadns. They 
generally come from Arabia to Jaytépur about the end of October, 
bringing dates, raisins, almonds, pistachios, and mats, stay in some 
Ratnaégiri port for about two weeks, load with gallnuts, hemp, 
turmeric, and groundnuts, and then sail to Malabar or Bombay to 
fillthere. The captains are generally good sailors and men of much 
intelligence, guiding their ships by the help of the compass and the 
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quadrant. ‘Theugh they avoid the roughest season, they often 
weather very heavy storms. 


~ OF local sniling craft the chief varieties are, besides canoes and 
fishing boats, the shibidi, the phatemdri, the mhangiri, the machva, 
and the paddy or baldv. 


Besides a few Mnglish jolly boats in Vengurla the small boats in 
use are three, the wlandt, the pagar, and thedon. During the stormy 
months small beats of more than a quarter of a ton (one khandi) 
burden are drawn up the beach and thatched ; the rest are used in 
rivers for fishiig and other purposes. The boat in commonest use 
is the wldindi, 30 called from the balance float that, joimed to the 
boat by two spars, lies on the water from six to ten feet from the 
boat’s side, Uvdndis, varying in length from ten to eighteen feet, 
have one mast aud one lateen, parbhan, sail. The pagar and the 
don are phatemari and machva row boats, The pagdr, a hollawed 
mango trunk, .s used cither with or without the balance spar, 
uléndt. The long flat-bottomed don, made of undi, Calophyllum 
inophyllum, wood, with, instead of nails, well oiled and dammered 
homp and coir yarn fastenings, is seen only in Vengurla. It is the 
best boat for lailing horses. Fishing boats are generally provided 
with two pairs «{ wooden buoys and their moorings. The shibddi 
is a large ves::] from 100 to 800 tons, generally found in the 
Ratnégiri sub-d vision. ports. The phatemdri, a deep narrow vessel 
of great speed and an excellent sailer, is from twenty-five to forty- 
five feet long and froin 25 to 100 tons burden. It has two masts 
and three sails, two yard sails, parbhan,and a jib. The mhangiri 
or suvdla is like the phatemari, but smaller and trom ten to twenty- 
five tons burden. The machids and paddvs or balivs of a broader 
and flatter build sre from twelve to twenty-five feet Jong and from 
24 to ten tons burden, All have two masts and three sails, Hxcept 
that only phatenuris carry unpressed cotton bales, all take both 
cargo and passeryrers.! Besides for coast trading, the smaller 
machvas are ofte ascd for deep sea fishing. 


These vessels arc owned by Bhatids, Gujars, Lohdnds, Musalmans, 
Pérsis, and fishermen either Hindus, Gabits, Kolis, and Kharvis, 
or Musalmans of the Konkani and Daldi classes, and sometimes by 
Bréhmans. Fishermen anxious to ewn a boat, generally join two 
or three together to form a fishing or trading partnership and 
borrow capital from some Bréhman or Musalmén moneylender. 
The strength of : shibidi’s crew 1s, besides the captain, tandel, 
from twenty to twenty-five, of a phatemdri’s from fourteen to 
eighteen, of a miis gins from eight to ten, and of a machva’s from 
five to seven hans. Kolis, Bhanddris, Gdbits, Bhois, Kharvis, 
and Musalmans, the seamen, mostly natives of Harnai and Vengurla, 
generally belong to the caste of the owner or captain. These vessels 
work only during the fair season, and are entirely laid up during 
the south-west mousoon. A large machva, complete with sails and 


1 The fare by sailing boxt from the Ratnagiri coast to Bombay is from 6d, to 1s, 
(4-8 annas), 
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one boat, costs from £100 to £150 (Rs, 1000-1500), and a phatemari 
from £120 to £200 (Rs. 1200-2000). The shipbnilders are generally 
Hindu carpenters, Sutars and Pachkalsis, helped by Gabit fishermen ; 
others are Musalmdns and native Christians. The chief boat- 
building towns are Ratnagiri, Jaytépur, Mdlvan, and Vengurla, 
and to a less extent Baukot, Jaygad, and Anjanvel. In 1830, when 
the teak forests were made over to the Khots, shipbuilding became 
an important industry. This did not last long. The stores of 
timber were most wastefully spent, and the district left stripped of 
trees. At prosent the timber most used in shipbuilding is, besides 
Malabér teak, the local bantek or nana, jack, mango, and the light 
dhup tree. A lucky day is chosen for beginning to build and for 
launching avessel. At the timeof launching, the vessel is worshipped, 
decorated with flags and flowers and among Musalmdns with sabja 
leaves, and named ' according tothe position of the stars. With music 
and‘a company of friends the vessel starts for some miles on a trial 
trip, the guests being treated to toddy and betelnut. Brdhmans get 
gifts and the shipbuilder a turban. Repairs are generally done 
by one of tho sailors, who is a carpentor and keeps a set of tools. 
The vessels last from forty to fifty yoars, Besides his meals, each 
sailor gets from Is. to 16s. (Rs, }-8) a voyage, or an averago 
monthly pay of from 4s, to 8s. (Rs. 2-4). The captain, when not the 
owner, gets twice as much as the seamen. Liquor is not generally 
allowed on board, but some tobacco is always taken. Presents, 
indms, of waistcleths, turbans, or) money are sometimes, though 
not often, made. The smaller craft generally anchor at night, and 
do not go out of sight of the Sahydédri hills. But the better class 
of shibdédis and phatemdris go about twenty-five miles from the coast, 
sailing out of sight of land from ten to fifteen days at a time. Some 
of the captains understand the compass, though in their coasting 
voyages they trust almost entirely to their own and their crew’s 
local knowledge. Out of sight of land, they steor by the sun, 
moon, and stars, 


Trade ia chiefly carried on with Malabdér, Bombay, Cutch, 
Kathiawar, and Arabia. Of late years, steamer competition has 
forced sailing vessels to lower their rates. Shipowners’ profits have 
declined, and few new vessols are now built. 


There are four light-houses, one each at Ratndgiri and Jaytaépur, 
and two, the port and the rock light-houses, at Vengurla. The 
Ratnégiri light-house, north latitude 16° 59’ and east longitude 
78° 15’ 47", in the Ratnaégiri harbour, is a masonry tower of thirty- 
seven feet on a headland about 210 feet high. Diopteric, of order 
three, itis a single fixed red light, visible from the deck of a ship 
eighteen miles off, and lightening an area of 108 square miles. The 
Jaytépur light-house, north latitude 16° 36' 10” and east longi- 
tude i: ° 18’ 30’, on the south point of the Rajdpur hill, is a masonry 
tower of twenty-one feet on ground about fitty feet above high 
water Jevel, Diopteric, of order six, itis a single fixed white light 


! The commonest names are Lakshmiprasdd, Gangdprasdd, and Daryddaulat. — 
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visible from the deck of a ship 74 miles off, and lightening an area 
of 564 squire ioiles. The Vengurla port light-house, on the north 
point of the bay, isa masonry tower of twenty-four feet on a head- 
land 186 fect above high water level. Diopteric, of order six, it is 
a double (oue above the other) fixed white light visible from the 
deck of as 1ip nine miles off, and lightening an area of fifty-four 
square miles. The Vongurla rock light-house, north latitude 15° 
58/17” and east longitude 73° 26’ 43”, on an isolated rock, one of 
the Burnt Islands, about five miles south of Mdlvan, is a thirty feet 
masonry tower on a hill about eighty feet above high water level. 
Diopteric, of ordor four, it is a single fied white light, visible from 
the deck of 1 ship twelve miles off, and lightening an area of seventy- 
two square niles. The swell makes it at all seasons difficult to 
land on the light-house rock, and in the south-west monsoon 
communication with the mainland is entirely cut off. Provisions and 
stores have to be laid in before the close of the fair weather. 


The Ratniiri district, forming part of the Konkan postal division, 
contains, besides the receiving house in the town of Ratnagiri, 
thirty-nine post offices. Oneof these at Ratnagiri, the chief disbursing 
office of the district, is in charge of a postmaster drawing a 
yearly salary rising from £90 to £114 (Rs. 900-1140); three head 
offices at Chiplun, Dapoli, and Rajdpur are in charge of deputy 
postmasters, wach drawing £48 (Rs, 480) a year; fourteen sub-otfices 
at Anjanve, Devgad, Devrukh, Guhdgar, Jaytdpur, Kankavli, 
Khed, Lénja, Malgand, Mélyan, Masura, Sangamesbvar, Shiroda, 
and Vengurla are in charge of sub-deputy postmasters, each 
drawing from £18 to £48 (Rs, 180-480) a year; and twenty-one 
branch offices at Achra, Adivra, Anjarla, Binkot, Débhol, Dhamapur, 
Harnai, Kelshi, Khérepdétan, Mékhjan, Mandangad, Murud, Nevra, 
Palghar, Ps.sher, Paévas, Poudur, Sdvarda, Sukalvddi, Vaghotan, 
and Vijayduie are, except the Harnai office which is entrusted to 
the village schoolmaster, in charge of branch postmasters, each 
drawing fror: €12 to £14 (Rs. 120-140) a year. In the chief 
towns letters are delivered by twenty-one postmen, each drawing a 
yearly salary of £12 (Rs. 120). In some places postal runners do 
the work, getting besides their salaries from £1 48. to £2 8s. 
(Rs. 12 - 24). Fifty-four village postmen, drawing from £9 12s. to £12 
(Rs. 96 - 120) a. yaar, deliver the letters in the surrounding villages. 
The post offices in the Konkan division are supervised by an 
inspector with a yearly salary rising from £480 to £600 (Rs. 4800 - 
6000), assisted hy a sub-inspector drawing a yearly salary of £114 
(Rs. 1140). ‘Ths Dharamtar ferry steamers carry the mails from 
some of the seaport towns. The Southern Mardétha Country and the 
Deccan mails pass by foot runners along three different routes from 
Vengurla through Kuddél to Belgaum, from Raéjdipur to Kolhapur, 
and from Chiphm to Karhdd. During the fair season, letters are 
sometimes and beavy parcels are always sent by the weekly stoamer 
to Ratnagiri aid Vengurla. 

Hitherto there has been but one telegraph station, Vengurla, 
which, at the extreme south and many days distant by post from the 
moreimportant towns, hasbeen of little use. The question of extending 
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a telegraphic line into the north part of the district and especially to 
Ratnagiri, Raéjépur, and Chiplun, after many years’ discussion, has 
at last been solved by the enterprize of the district local fund 
committee and the municipalities of the three towns named, which 
have jointly guaranteed tothe Government of India the requisite five 
per cent on the cost of a main line from Kolhapur to Ratnaégiri through 
the Amba pass, with two branches from Ratnégiri to Chiplun on the 
north and to Réjdépur on the south. The total number of messages 
at Vengurla in 1878-79 was 2390, 229 of them Government and 
2161 private. 


TRADE. 


As has been noticed under the head of “ History,” the Greek and 
Roman writers in the early centuries of the Christian era, though 
they knew the names of marts on the Ratnagiri coast, had no direct 
dealings with them. The writer of the Periplus (247) calls them 
local trade centres,' and mentions that corn, rice, butter, sesamum 
oil, coarse and fine cotton goods, and sugarcane were sentfrom them 
sometimes to Africa and sometimes to Arabia? No further notice of 
the trade of the Ratnagiri ports ‘has been traced, till in the fifteenth 
century, under the Béhmant, and afterwards under the Bijépur kings, 
mention is made of a great trade through the Ratnagiri ports, the 
import of horses being specially noticed. 

In the sixteenth century the Ratnégiri ports were frequented by 
three sets of merchants, Moors, probably including Arab and 
Persian as weil as Indian Musalmdus; Gentus, probably Malabdr, 
Konkan, and Deccan Hindus; and Gujardtis, Hindus from Gujarat. 
The sea trade was carried by two classes of vessels, large ships 
from Mecca, Aden, and Ormuz, and smaller coasting craft from 
Cambay and Diu in the north and Malabar in the south.‘ Inland, the 
chief trade routes were up the Bankotriver, by thetown of Mahdd and 
from Daébhol, Chiplun, and Khed through the Ambavli pass to BedarS 
Late in the century, the change of capital to Bijépur transferred much 
of the trade to another route up the Muchkundi river by Sfétavli 
throngh the Amba or Vishdlgad pass, by Kolhépur or Panhéla to 
Bijépur and Golkonda.® A third route from the coast to tnjepae 
lay from Jaytapur and Réjépur through Bavda and Kolhapur.’ Of 
imports, there were, from the Rad Sea and Persian Gulf, copper, 
quicksilver, vermilion, and horses ; from the Malabar coast, cocoanuts, 
betelnuts, spices, copper, and quicksilver; from places along the 
Konkan coast, salt; and from the Deccan and Karndtak, wheat and 
fine cotton cloth. The exports were, to Gujarat, the copper and 
quicksilver brought from Arabia and the Malabar coast; to Malabér, 


' éurdpia tomtxd. Vincent's Commerce of the Ancients, II. 428. 

2 Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, IT. 282,423. 

3 A. Nikitin (1468-1474). Major’s India, X Vth Century, 20-30, Marco Polo’s (1290) 
account of the Konkan probably refers to Thana rather than Ratnagiri. He says 
there is no pepper or other spices, but pity of brown incense, much traffic and 
many ships with exports of leather, bukram, and cotton, and imports of gold, silver, 
copper, and many horses, no ship going without them. Yule’s Marco Polo, II, 380. 

Stanley's Barbosa (1514), 71,72, 5 Nairne in Ind. Ant. II. 282. 

6 Nairne in Ind, Ant. IIL, 318, 7 Nairne in Ind, Ant, IIT. 320. 
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wheat and cotton cloth brought from the Deccan, and vegetables 
grown in Ratnigiri; and to the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, great 
quantities of «loth and cocoanuts, popper, and other spices and 
drugs brought from the Malabar coast. Besides these, honey is 
mentioned as «sorted from the Bankot river ;1 pepper as produced 
in small quantities ? (1540) near Dabhol, and as an export from 
Sangameshvar ;? and cheap rice and vegetables as an export 
from Khérepaten. Betel was grown in great quantities. The 
Muchkundi river was so famous for its betel gardens that it was 
known asthe Betel river.t The only local manufacture that seems 
to have been ¢ sported was iron from Sangameshvar. This trade, 
which centering in Dabhol had risen to great importance in the 
early part of tle sixteenth century, was, from the refusal of the 
Bijapur kings t.: «acknowledge their supremacy at sea, greatly harassed 
by the Portugucse. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, with the decline of 
Portuguese power and the increase of trade by the competition of 
the English, Ditch, and French, Dibhol, Rajépur, and Vengurla 
again becaine i uportant centres of traftic. In 1611, when the 
English first visited Dabhol, they found the merchants almost all 
Musalmans, cartyiag on trade with the Red Sea in ships some as 
much as 1200 tons burden.6. The Dabhol people ‘ made a noise of ’ 
fine cloth, indijrs, «nd pepper, but showed none. They bought 
some broadcloth, kersies, lead bars, iron, ivory, and indigo.” In 
1639, salt and popper are mentioned as the chief articles of trade 
at Débhol.? In 349, its pepper and cardamom trade was the chiet 
attraction that brought the Hnglish company’s factory to Rajapur.® 
Tn 1660, Vengurlais spoken of as a great place of call for ships from 
Batavia, Japan, «nd Ceylonon the one side, and the Persian Gulf 
and Red Sea on the other, It is said to have been famous for its 
pepper and card:inoms, and it and other Ratnigiri ports had much 
trade in calicoes, -ilks, grain, and coarse lacque.”” 

Of the conditi::. cf the Ratndgiri district in the seventeenth 
century (1670), Oviby writes: ‘ The rustics maintain themselves with 
sowing of rice an J fishing, on which they live very poorly, inhabiting 
near the seashor aad the banks of rivers for the convenience of the 


iw aa ~~ 


1 Dom Jo&o de Castic, Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India (1540), 41. He also says 
wheat and many kinels: of food were loaded at Bankot. 

2 Dom Joto de Castre, 136. 4 De Coutto, XII. 30; Barbosa, 74. 

4 Dom Joio de Castie (1540), 38. Barbosa (1514), 73, says, ‘ Here in gardens and 
orchards they grow a ;rent quantity of betel and put it on board small vessels and 
earry it for sale to other towns and seaports. Itis one of the chief revenues of the 
country.’ 

5 De Coutto, XII. 3. 6 Orme’s Hist. Frag. 325, 

? Middleton in Harris, Y. 107, and Saris in Harris, I. 119. 

8 Mandelslo’s Voyages, 222. The salt came from Oranubammara, perhaps Uran- 
Mambdi. 

® Bruce’s Annals, I. 344, 357 -368. 

%© Tavernier in Harris, 1. 360, and Thevenot,V. 249, Hamilton (1700) states (New 
Account, I, 246) that the country round Rajdpur formerly produced the finest 
muslins and botellas in India. This seems to be a mistake, as the fine cloth with 
gold borders that wn: shipped from the Konkan ports to Persia is specially 
mentioned (1634) as brought from the Deccan. 0. Chronista de Tissuario, ITI. 221. 
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cocoa trees which grow along the same. People of more ability traffic 
in pepper, in which the chiefest trade of the country consists, which 
coming out of Kanara is sent by sea to Persia, Surat, and Europe, 
They deal likewise in all sorts of provisions; for, this country is the 
storehouse for all its neighbours. The inhabitants also drive a 
great trade in calico and another sort of cloth called beirames 
which being brought by land from Hindustfin, Golkonda, and 
Coromandel is sold to great advantage; for, in most towns are 
kept weekly markets to which merchants carry their commodities 
but especially corn and provisions, which are generally brought by 
a valiant sort of people called Venefars and transported through 
the whole country of Hindustén which they penetrate with cafilas 
consisting of three, four, and sometimes eight or ten thousand beasts 
of burden, accompanied with women and children which follow them 
like an army.’ 


During the disorders that followed the death of Shivaji (1680) 
and continued through almost the whole of the eighteenth century, 
the trade of the district greatly declined. Except the mention of 
cattle, timber, and hemp,.-exported from Baénkot, no notice of the 
eighteenth century trade has been traced. 


At the time of the transfer of the district to the British (1819) 
there was very little trade. The staples were an import of salt and 
an export of grain. Probably no part of India produced so little 
in excess of the peaple’s wants. Except Rajapur there was almost 
no permanent place of trade. Along the coast line there was no 
fixed trade centre, and up the creeks such towns as Chiplun and 
Sangameshvar had a very small settled population. Merchants, 
Vanis, Vanjdris, and a few Parsis, came in the fair season and put 
up light booths very apt to suffer from fire. The great traders were 
the, Vanjaris with thoir strings of bullocks, But transit dues were 
high and the hill passes very difficult and in bad order, The chief 
import trade was in salt. On this the commorce and agriculture of 
the district depended, because vessels earning good freights for salt 
were able to take away grain at low rates, Of exports, hemp, 
inferior to none in the world, had lately been almost stopped by a 
crushing duty, Hemp fastenings for cotton bales had formerly 
been one of the chief exports of Fort Victoria now called Bankot. 


The chief exports were rice, wheat, millet, pulse of all sorts, seeds, 
castor-oil and oil of different kinds, cotton, hemp, yarn, piece-goods, 
hemp fastenings, tobacco, coffee, betelnuts, cardamoms, gallnuts, 
turmeric, tamarind, molasses, chillies, onions, garlic, honey, bees’- 
wax, candles of the same, dried rinds of kokam Garcinia purpurea, 
and rdtamba Garcinia gambogea, shark fins, fish maws, bark, 
sandalwood, timber, planks, bamboos, rafters, baskets, charcoal, and 
saltpetre. The chief imports were, husked and cleaned rice, wheat, 
cocoanuts, coir, cocoa kernels, betelnuts, cashewnuts, pistachios, 
almonds, dates, pepper, ginger, methi seed Trigonella foonumgrecum, 
cumin seed, coriander seed, raisins, nutmegs, gallnuts, saffron, 


1 Ogilby’s Atlas, V. 249, 
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mace, cloves, ‘catechu, assafostida, opium, sugar, sugarcandy, clarified 
butter, oil of different sorts, arrack, cotton, China paper and 
umbrellas, pieve-goods, hides, red powder guldl, dammey, gum, wax, 
iron, steel, rad lead, brimstone, salt, carbonate of soda sajjikhar, 
sulphate of iron hirdkas, and ammonia navsdgar. 


The averase yearly value of the trade could not be estimated, 
The duties varied at almost all the ports and the system was most 
complicated. Under the Marathds, the revenue had been farmed 
and yielded about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). It was not likely that 
until the country had somewhat developed, the receipts would much 
increase.) 


Réjapur, the only place of consequence, had a large body of 
merchants and was very prosperous with, in 1818, a total trade valued 
at £75,905 6s. (Rs. 7,59,058) of which £52,688 4s. (Rs. 5,26,882) 
were imports, and £23,217 2s. (Rs. 2,382,171) exports.2 Ekcept 
Khérepatan, which had a large salt traffic, none of the other towns 
wore of any t-acling: consequence. At Khéarepitan, the 1818 trade 
was valued at £25,170 (Rs, 2,51,;700), £9070 (Rs. 90,700) of them 
exports and £16,100 (Rs. 1,61;000) imports. At Devgad, includim, 
@ very small return for Achra, the imports, chiefly salt, were setiraad 
at £2614 4s. (Rs. 26,142), and the oxports, almost entirely local 

roduce, at £12.40 6s. (Rs. 12,493), or a total value of £8863 10s. 
Rs. $8,635), At Malvan, the returns reprosented a total value of 
£28,579 48. (Ra. 2,385,792), £28,205 16s. (Rs. 2,382,958) of them 
imports and £5243 8s. (Rs. 52,8384) exports.® These figtres included 
a very small amount from Vengurla, Its trade as well as the trade 
of Nivti and Rodi was unimportant. The customs rates had been 
nominally low, four per cent, and at Rajapur, and to some favoured 
classes, 8 or 8} por cent. But in addition to this there were many 
customary charyes, and in the Resident’s opinion a single ad valorem 
duty of five per cant would be felt by merchants as a relief. 


Since 1819, the great increase in population, the abolition of 
transit duties and miscellaneous cesses,> the opening of four of the 
Sahyddri passes for cart traffic, and the change from small fair- 
weather coasting craft to large steam ships plying all the year round, 
have greatly ‘ieveloped trade. The chief trading centres on the 
coast are Bankot (3763), Harnai 193), Anjanvel (3285), Jaygad 
(2442), Ratnagiri (10,614), Yashvantgad (433), Vijaydurg (2331), 


1 Collector, 15th July 1819. Bom. Rey, Diaries, 142, 2567-2589. Under the 
Mardthisa clase of officers called Dangis and Patkis, in return for granta of land, were 
expected to help the Government in collecting the customs and in keeping the accounts. 

P ithe chief details were : under importa, husked rice, Rs 42,375; grain of other sorta, 
Re. 25,050 ; betelnurs, Rs. 34,960; brimstone, Rs, 10,896 ; cocoanuts, Rs. 29,289 ; 
cocoa kernels, Ra. 1 66,894; dates, Ra. 86,128; ginger, Rs, 10,113; and incense, 
Ra, 14,663; and under exports, cotton, Re, 12,107 ; hemp, Rs. 61.015; molasses, 
Ra. 14,262 ; piece-goc da, Ka, 51,470 ; salt, Re. 10,867; and turmeric, Ra. 27,077. | 

8 Of importa the chief items were: unhusked rice, Rs. 16,520; cleaned rice, 
Re, 1,28, 553 ; piece-guds, Re. 22,690; grain, Re. 16,452 ; and cocoa kernels, Re. 8377, 
Of ‘exports the chief items ware: hemp, Rs. 17,494; piece-goods, Rs. 7929; clarified 
butter, Rs. 5537 ; ano voriander seod, Rs. 5017, ts 

4 Resident to Government, dist May 1819. Bom. Rev. Diary, 141, 2311, 

5 Tranait dues were abolished in 1827 and miscellaneous cesses in 1844. 
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Devgad (894), Mélvan (18,955), and Vengurla (14,996), and inland; 
Dépoli (2598), Khed (8817), Chiplun (6071), Sangameshvar (3172), 
Réjépur (5868), and Khérepétan (2900). 


The extension of telegraphic communication to Vengurla has. 
revolutionised the trade of that town. When Rajépur and Chiplun 
have been similarly connected with Bombay and the principal trade 
centres of the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country, a like change 
mustalso occur inthem. ‘he construction during the last twenty-five 
yéars of the three main cart roads connecting Chiplun, Réjépur, and 
Vengurla by the Kumbharli, Phonda, and Parpoli passes with the 
Deccan and Karnitak, has concentrated the traffic and enormously 
increased the through trade of these ports. At the same time the 
trade of towns like Sangameshvar, Khed, Khérepatan, and others - 
similarly situated and connected with the Deccan only by difficult 
bullack tracks has fallen off. The precipitous hill passes.by which in 
old days all the trade was carried on pack bullocks are indeed still 
open, and to this day a goodly number of Vanis with their strings. 
of bullocks with musically-ringing bells, may be seen slowly toiling 
up and down the Ambavli, the Mala, the Amba, the Anaskura, and 
the Kajirda passes to anddrom Khed, Sangameshvar, Ratndégiri 
Réjépur, and Khaérepatan. The goods thus carried are now almost. 
solely for the use of the more or less isolated towns and villages 
atthe foot of the Sahyddri range. The through traffic between 
Bombay and the Deccan is no longer ontrusted to pack bollocks. 
Partly also from the same causes the trade of Dabhol, Bénkot, and 
other once large and important coast towns has almost entirely 
disappeared. 


The leading traders aro Brahmans including in Mélvan and 
Vengurla a large number of Shenvis, Parbhus, Maréthés, Bhandaris, 
Vénis, Gujars, Bhétids, Shimpis, Kharvis, Gabits, and Musalmdns, 
Many of them are strangors from Belgaum, Shahépur, Bombay, Cutch, 
and Jémnagar or Nawénagar in Kathidéwadr. Some are capitalists, 
some trade on borrowed capital, and some are merely agents of 
up-country or Bombay merchants. The most pushing and 
prosperous classes who undertake most of the large trading 
ventures are the Bhatids and Gujars. 


The chief trade by sea is along the western coast of India, south 
to Malabér and north to Bombay, Kaéthidwaér, Cutch, and Kurrachee. 
The bulk of the sea trade centres in Bombay. 


Besides salt fish, shell lime, cocoanuts, and matted palm leaves, 
very little local produce is exported either by sea or land, The 
district, which nowhere grows enough grain for the support of its 
people, has ordinarily no surplus food produce. The fish is 
imperfectly cured, often merely soaked in a briny mud and dried 
in the sun. It finds its way inland and up the passes into the 
Decean and Karnétak. Dried shark fins and tails are also sent 
to Bombay for the China market, 


The principal imports for local use are food grains, molasses 
gul, tobacco, chillies, groundnuts, turmeric, clarified bntter tup, 
blankets, piece goods, and iron. The staple imported food grains 
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are rice, ndchni, and vari. Coarse rice is imported in large quantities 
from Bombay and from the Théna and Koléba districts, any 
surplus aftr supplying local demands being re-exported to 
Zanzibar or the Malabar coast. The coarse hill grains, ndchni 
and vari, are chiefly imported from the upland, ghdtmdtha, Konkan, 
the strip of -ugged country along the crest of the SahyAdri range: 
Through the bill passes, sugar, tobacco, chillies, groundnuts and’ 
turmeric find their way from the Deccan, and small consignments. 
of piece-goods and iron come from Bombay. Besides. these: 
necessary articles used by all classes, there has been during the 
last twenty-five years a marked increase in the amount of articles 
of comfort and ornament brought into and used in the district. Of 
these the chief are candles, chemicals, clocks and watches, pearls, 
dyes, fireworks, Chinese and Japanese earthenware, coral, fruit,. 
glass and glassware, hardware, cutlery, jewelry, leather, liquors, 
matches, metals, oils, stationery, perfumes, silk, soap, spices, sagar, 
tea, umbrellas, and woollen goods. 

Though tho exports of localprodnce and the imports for local 
use are comypuinatively small, there is a brisk through trade by which 
the produce of the Deccan, carried over the Sahyddri range by good 
made roads, ix shipped at the: Ratndgiri ports for Bombay,. Zanzibar, 
Cochin, and other markets. The principal’depdts of this through 
trade are at Vengurla, Rajépur, and Chiplun.. The produce thus 
carried consists of cotton, molasses, food grains, groundnuts, 
turmeric, chillivs, gallnuts, clarified butter, hemp, tobacco, 
country blankets, ol seeds, and other miscollaneous goods. Very 
little of the fond grains, millet, wheat, gram, and pulse, which thus 
pass through rhe district, are consumed locally, Gallnuts, hardds, 
gathored in «io Southern Maratha forests are sent to England 
by Bombay. None are used in the district. Of the remaining 
articles a small proportion is locally consumed. But the bulk is 
shipped to Hombay. Reversing the route, the chief articles 
imported by so. and carried through Ratndégiri to the Deccan 
and Southern Murdtha districts are cotton yarn and. piece-goods, 
silk, glass bangles, sugarcandy, dates, cloves and other spices, 
cocoanut oil, watches, paper, and metals. In ordinary years, little 
grain is sent through Ratnagiri to the Deccan and Southern 
Maratha districts. But in extraordinary seasons, as in the famine 
of 1876-77, supplies from Bombay, Kaéthiséwdr, and even Sind, were 
poured into th» Deccan districts through all the mountain passes. 
In the same year, it is said, for the first time large quantities 
of Ratndégiri g-ain travelled over the Sahyédrirange. Between the 
Ist December 1&75 and the 30th November 1877, about 150,000 
tons of grain «ft Bombay for the Southern Maratha ports. Of 
this, during th» fair season (December- June), 88,791 tons passed. 
to the famine districts through the ten large Ratnégiri ports, 
Bénkot, Harti, Anjanvel, Jaygad, Ratndgiri, Yashvantgad, 
Vijaydurg, Devgad, Malvan, and Vengurla. Vengurla alone took 
51,885 tons. 


} Report by Mr. A. T. Crawford, Collector of Ratndgiri, on the improvement of 
communications fro 1: the seaboard to the Deccan, No. 4430 of 12th Deer. 1877. 
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The system of trade varies considerably according to the 
circumstances of the principal commercial towns. The modern 
system of trade is well represented by Vengurla, while Chiplun and 
Rajépur are good types of the old fashioned commerce. Vengurla! 
has for many years had a telegraph station connecting the town with 
Bombay and all the large Southern Marétha marts. A magnificent 
road has lately boen made to Belgaum. The town itself is situated 
on the sea coast, and for at least fifteen years has been a regular 
place of call for all coasting steamers. 


The submarine telegraph made a great change in the system of 
trade at Bombay. In former days Bombay firms were obliged to 
order and to keep on hand large stocks of the staples of commerce. 
The heads of the large commercial firms lived in Bombay, where 
their experience and judgment wore most wanted. Now no stocka 
sre kept by merchants, and all important business is transacted by 
wire. The heads of the firms are usually in England, and the 
operations are directed, as the case may be, from London, Liverpool, 
or Manchester. Much the same change, on a smaller scale, bas 
been gradually brought abontin Vengurla. The trade of this town 
is now mosfly carried on hy Bombay merchants and traders in the 
Southern Maraétha Country by means of their commission agents, 
daldls, in Vengurla. Theso agents are responsible for clearing and 
despatching consignments as fast as they are received. They are 
warned by wire of the despatch of the goods, and beforehand 

rovide land or water carriage as required. They keep their clients 
informed oof the ruling market prices, and act on their 


instructions as to local, purchases or sales. It is no longer 


necessary for the Kdénarese trader in Belgaum or Hubli, or Bhatia 
firrhs in Bombay, to keep a branch and partners at Vengurla. 
Even should a visit to Vengurla be occasionally necessary, the 
regular steamer takes the Bhatia down from Bombay, or the 
Kanarese trader easily makes the journey by road. Usually the 
agent, dalél, is summoned once or twice a year to Bombay to make 
up his accounts, and except in the case of a few old established 
firms whose names are as houschold words in Southern India, no 
principals reside at Vengurla. 


In Raéjépur and Chiplun, at the heads of creeks inaccessible to 
steamers, with no telegraph, and by post two or three days from 
Bombay and from two to fifteen days from some of the outlying 
Deccan marts, trade is carried on in the old fashioned style. Nearly 
all consignments, whether by land or sea, are made to resident 
traders, in accordance with their orders. When the consignments 
arrive, bulk is immediately broken, and the trader sells in lots of any 
size to any customer or potty traders or to a few paid agents of 
Bombay firms, who come there simply for the fair season. Thus 
while in Vengurla a consignment arrives at one end of the town, 
and within a week passes out unbroken at the-other, a consignment 
to R&éjépur or Chiplun is at once broken up and distributed, and 


1 The following sketch is ‘taken from a re ort by Mr. A. T. Crawford, 
Collector of Ratnagiri, on municipal octroi duties, dated 7th September 1878. 
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the part eventually sent to Bombay, does not, from the want of 
éarriage, gt clear of the town for two or threes months. The 
merchants, wostly very conservative Bréhmans with a smal] mixture 
of Bhatiis, dealing largely in nothing, dabble in everything from 
cotton to iron neils. At the opening of the fair season, for during 
the rainy months the sites of the trading camps are ofteu under 
water, they rut ap bamboo and matting booths, and pile them full 
of their heterogeneous wares. Here, like one long fair, they sit 
and traffic till tbe next rains break. 


Very many villages have no shops. The people go to the 
nearest local trade centre or market town. The better class of 
villages, especially those on some line of traffic, have their shop- 
keeper, genera'ly a Vani, who deals in grain, chillies, molasses, 
sugar, spices, vil, cocoanuts, betelnuts, and salt. The village Vani 
buys his stock ia trade from wholesale town traders in Vengurla, 
Malvan, Rajipur, Sangameshvar, Chiplun, and Khed, and 
sometimes friin the men who have brought the articles from the 
Deccan. Except a few Bombay Bohords and petty Deccan cloth- 
dealers, who sumetimes go from house to house in villages along 
the main lines of traffic, hawkers are seldom seen. Local religious 
gatherings dc uct, toany great extent, affect the trade of the 
district, Of 1('8 fairs and markets, the five most important had in 
1879 an estitiated attendance of 20,600 and an estimated traffic 
of £19,300 (Rs. 1,938,000). 

No material: aro available to trace the developmentof Ratnégiri 
sea trade unde; British management. The few details that have 
been obtained show an increase from £104,484 (Rs, 10,44,840) in 
1818-19 to £1,841,411 (Rs. 1,84,14,110) in 1878-79. Between 1860 
and 1866, the wealth poured into Bombay by the American war 
greatly raised tho Ratnégiri sea trade. In 1870-71, the returns 
were still as hivh as £1,931,787. Then as the reaction and fall in 
prices told, they fell to £1,455,691 in 1874-75. The returns for the 
next years were anduly swelled by the special grain imports for the 
famine districts, In 1878-79, trade had again settled to its normal 
state, Theretarns show a total of £1,841,411, or nearly £400,000 
in excess of th: sracde of 1874-75. To the total of £1,841,411, 
imports contrituted £793,849 end exports £1,047,562. Under 
imports the chic! items were grain £270,410, cotton yarn £109,090, 
and piece-guods £104,802; and under exports, cotton £331,738, 
sugar £257,977, and grain £121,411, 


For three years, 1870-71, 1874-75, and 1878-79, comparative 
figures are availatle, Comparing the returns of 1870-71 with those 
of 1878.79, the details show, in imports, a rise in betelnuts from £5798 
to £8867, in coir from £2732 to £3162, in cotton yarn from £105,014 

to £109,090, in zrain from £126,495 to £204,170, and in sugar from 
£27,861 to £29,791. Onthe other hand, there is a fall in fish from 


The details are: Chindar, attendance 3000, trade £4000 (Rs. 40,000); 
Kunkeshvar, attendenc: 4000, trade £4000 (Ra. 40,000); Mitgavdne, attendance 
1100, trade £800 (Re. 8000) ; Kelavli, attendance 900, trade £500 (Re, 5000); and 
Velneshvar, attendance 11,600 and trade £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), 
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£28,269 to £6178, in punny bags from £12,557 to £5029, in liquor 
from £12,747 to £7665, in metal from £60,896 to £27,080, in 
piece-goods from £254,585 to £104,302, in salt from £95,938 to 
£17,153, and in silk from £74,961 to £50,534. Contrasting the 
exports for the same years there is a rise in grain from £46,769 to 
£121,411, in betelnuts from £2651 to £8578, in cocoanuts from £5717 
to £14,968, in cotton from £249,112 to £331,738, in dyes from £18,078 
to £54,169, in clarified butter from £29,583 to £42,794, in oil from 
£11,078 to £34,172, in seeds from £26,310 to £41,509, in spices from 
£11,722 to £18,515, in sugar from £223,098 to £257,977, and in 
tobacco from £5656 to £8861. The chief items of decline are in fish 
from £11,660 to £2699, in hemp from £44,787 to £731, in salt from 
£4251 to £1067, and in wood from £16,175 to £1469. 


Again, comparing 1874-75 with 1878-79, the returns show in 
imports @ rise in grain from £84,185 to £204,170, in betelnuts from 
£4078 to £8367, in coir from £2998 to £3182, in cotton yarn from 
£88,923 to £109,090, in clarified butter from £110 to £549, in hemp 
from £2727 to £6431, in metal from £22,339 to £27,080, in oil from 
£36,008 to £42,025, in spices from £8593 to £11,944, and in sugar 
from £17,522 to £29,791. 7The chief items of decline are, cotton. 
from £2572 to £187, fish from £14,791 to £6178, gunny bags from 
£13,187 to £5029, liquor from £10,807 to £7665, piece-goods 
from £105,755 to £104,302, salt from £72,547 to £17,158, silk and 
silk cloth from £72,201 to £50,534, and wood from £6286 to 
£4476. Contrastifig the exports for the same years, the returns 
show an incréase in grain from £63,760 to £121,411, in seeds from 
£32,275 to £41,509, in cocoanuts and kernels from £12,499 to 
£14,968, in cotton from £255,166 to £331,738, in dyes from 
£21,776 to £54,169, in clarified butter from £12,730 to £42,794, in 
oil from £11,216 to £34,172, in spices from £5446 to £18,515, im 
tobacco from £6789 to £8861, and/in sugar and molasses from 
£166,625 to £257,977. The chief items of decline are fish from 
£3860 to £2699, hemp from £39,513 to £781, salt from £2281 to 
£1067, and wood from £19,607 to £1469, 


The following statement gives the whole available details : 
Ratndgiri Sea Trade, 1870-71, 1874-75, and 1878-79, 


* 1874-75, 


1870-72. 1878-79, 
ARTIOLE. 
Imports. Exports. ..| Imports. Exports, Imports. Exporta,. 
& £ 

Batelnuta ... 8387 8678 
Cocoanuts... 85,272 14,968 
Cocon kernelg gf 28,875 | 4446 | 84,0738 f BBISS | fees 3 
Coir 7 3162 94 
Ootton 187 331,738 
Cotton yarn 109,090 1 
Dates vee eet 26,682 | 1022 ff EOBF | BBB fans 
Dyes 8200 54,149 

sh, .. ce = 6173 2609 
Clarified butter .,, 549 42,704 
Grain of all sorta 204,170 12),411 
Gunny bags oe iss 5020 1187 
Hemp and hemp cloth ... $431 731 
Hides ane aa ne 111 4956 
Horna 665) 2450: 
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Ra'ndgiri Sea Trade, 1870-71, 1874-75 and 1878-79 (continued ), Chapter VI: 
ati ce pace tee as Tr 
1870-71, 1874-75. 1878-79. is. 
ARTIOLE, Sa ae <4 Sea Trade. 
Imports, Exports. Imports, | Exports. Imports. Exports, 
£ & & z 

Liquer 7 12,747 28 7665 
Meta) : 60,886 3108 27,080 $264 
Oil... aan i ah 48,084 11,078 42,025 84,172 
Piece-goods wi ead 264,536 10,123 104,302 | 
Balt or 96,938 4251 17,158 1087 
Seeda aT : en 8478 26,310 8422 41,500 
Silk and silk cloth ee 74,961 200 50,584 
Spices ey eds aK 1233 11,722 11,844 18,515 
Sugar and molasses... 27,861 223,098 2 20,791 257,077 
Tobacco... a 2737 5656 687 6789 2073 €861 
Wood ote “és 7RU7 16,175 2 4476 1469 
Miacellancous —... & 27,341 215,034 82,866 81,465 106,128 98,785 

Total... 988,765 943,022 741,166 714,525 703,849 1,047,562 

A ae a ce 


The fourteen ports of the district are for customs purposes grouped Customs Divisions. 
into six div sions, Suvarndurg, Anjanvel, Ratndgin, Vijaydurg, Suvarndurg. — 
Malvan, ant Voungurla. “The Suvarndurg ports, Bankot, Kelshi, 
and Harnai, had, in 1878-79, an estimated total trade worth 
£124,908, of which £44,430 were imports and £80,478 exports. The 
correspondiny totals were, in 1874-75, £53,642, in 1878, £92,614, 
in 1871, £.56,9638, and in 1868, £196,371. BAwnxor exports, 
produced mostly in. the Daépoli, Mahad, and Margaon sub-divisions 
and in some laces above the Sahyddris, are husked and cleaned rice, 
nagli, vari, wheat, gram, pulse, sesamum, coriander seed, hemp, oil, 
tobacco, sugty, molasses, onions, garlic, chillies, turmeric, potatoes, 
betelnuts, gallnuts, groundnuts, fuel, and piece-goods, the last to 
the Habshi’s termtory. Theso exports are sent north to Bombay 
and Bandra, and southto Vengurla; and husked and cleaned rice 
and ndgli to K dlikat. The imports are dried and salted fish, molasses, 
salt, chillies, carthen pots, sugarcane, cement, oil, clarified butter, 
palm leaves, coir, and betelnuts from the several Konkan ports ; 
sugar, hardwuro, copper, piece-goods, and drugs from Bombay ; 
and cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, coir, ginger, pepper, red powder, 
and wood from Kélikat. These by the Mahdd creek find their way 
to Mahaéd and thence inland. Of the traders, Bréhmans, Parbhus, 
Vénis, Shimp+, Bhandéris, Kolis, and Musalméns, some belong to 
the place and some are outsiders living in Bénkot only during the 
trading season ‘October May). Batelos of from 80 to 100, and 
phatemaris of trom 50 to 60 tons from Bombay and Malabér, and 
machvas, bémuoats, and steamers from several places, visit the port, 
anchoring about a quarter mile from the landing place. The 
Keiser exporis, chiefly local produce, betelnuts, timber, and 
firewood, got Bombay. The imports, almost entirely for local 
consumption, «re husked rice, nag li, coriander seed, molasses, turmeric, 
onions, garlic, chillios, oil, tobacco, and clarified butter from Ratnagiri 
ports ; salt from Mora in Théna; and wheat, gram, sugar, dates, 
copper, brass, tin, hardware, and piece-goods from Bombay. Padava, 
bdmboats, and phatemdéris of 20 to 30 tons from Bombay and other 
places visit the port, anchoring at a distance of 225 yards from the 
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landing place. At Harnat, betelnuts grown in the place and sent 
to Bombay are the only exports. The imports, almost all for local 
consumption, are husked and cleaned rice, ndyli, vari, harik, 
molasses, oil, tobacco, chillies, dried and salted fish, and firewood 
from the several Konkan ports; salt from Uran, Beldpur, and 
Karanja; liquor from Goa; and rice, piece-goods, sugar, copper, and 
brass from Bombay. Exceptafew from Ratnégiri and Réjapur most 
of the traders are natives of the place. Paddvs, phatemaris, and 
steamers Visit the port, anchoring half a mile from the landing place. 


The chief ports of the Anjanvel division are Anjanvel and Borya. 
The total trade of the Anjanvel division amounted in 1878-79 to 
£640,101 of which £222,353 were imports and £417,748 exports. The 
corresponding totals were, in 1874-75, £339,104, in 1878, £590,848, 
and in 1871, £573,123. The exports were formerly insignificant, 
chiefly of Konkan grain. In 1879, cotton worth £118,363 and 
sugar and molasses worth £192,958, and other miscellaneous articles, 
making a total of £417,748 were exported. The imports are salt, 
dates, sugar, copper, hardware,silk, yarn, and piece-goods from 
Bombay ; cocoanuts, cocoa-kernels, pepper, ginger, coir, and salted 
fish from Malabér and Goa ; and husked rice, nagli, and tobacco 
from Bénkot, Revdanda, Pen, and Pativel. Most of these, through 
the Kumbharli pass, find their way to Kolhdpur, Sdtdra, and 
Sholépur. Tho import traders, mostly Bréhmans, Bhatids, Gujars, 
Vanis, and Musalmins, are native capitalists. Machvds and 

hateméris from ‘Kdlikat in the south, and Bombay and even 

dthidwar in the north, visit the Anjanvel port, anchoring about 100 
feet from the landing place. 


The chief ports in the Ratnégiri division are Jaygad, Ratnagiri, 
and Purangad, Tho total trade of the Ratnégiri division amounted, 
in 1878-79, to £131,805, of which £94,164 were imports and £37,641 
exports. The corresponding totals were, in 1874-75, £144,486, in 1878, 
£126,278, in 1871, £130,605, in 1868, £129,289, in 1857, £15,413, 
and in 1856, £66,155. The chief Jayaap exports are husked rice, 
molasses, and fuel; and the imports, salt, husked rice, cocoauuts, 
and piece-goods, The RarnAqciri exports are cement, fish, and 
shells ; and the imports husked rice, ndyli, vari, fish, and piece- 
goods, The Puranaap exports are husked rice, hemp, and fuel ; and. 
the imports husked rice, salt, afd fish. The imports are brought 
from Bombay in the north and as far as Kélikat in the south. The 
exports find their way to Bombay, the several district ports, and 
Kérwér. Of the imports, husked rice, nég/t, and cloth are consumed 
in the division ; galt, cocoanuts, and fish find their way inland. 
The Ratndgiri traders belong to Ratnégiri and the villages near. 
Those of Jaygad and Purangad are outsiders who stay there only 
for the season. (October-May), Bhandaris, Kharvis, and Musal- 
mans, some of them have money of their own, and others trade on 
borrowed capital. Phatemdris of from 10 to 80 tons, shibidis 
of from 100 to 250 tons, and steamors visit Ratndgiri and Jaygad, 
anchoring about a quarter mile from the landing place. At 
Purangad steamers donot touch, but sailing craft come within a few 
yards of the shore. 
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The chicf ports in the Vijaydurg division are Jaytépur and 
Vijaydurg. The total trade of the Vijaydurg division amounted 
in 1878-79 to £245,415 of which £107,217 were imports and 
£138,198 exports. The corresponding totals were, in 1874-75, 
£234,525, in 1873, £251,280, and in 1871, £805,978. Tho chief 
JavrApur exports are husked and cleaned rice, jvdri, ndgli, corian- 
der seed, anise seed, groundnuts, chillies, turmeric, cocoanuts, 
cocoa kernels, vil, molasses, tobacco, red powder, clarified butter, 
salted fish, and hemp to Konkan ports; cotton, hemp ambddi, 
gallnuts, molasses, fuel, bamboos, and shembi and ain tree 
bark to Bom»ay ; sugarcane and hemp to Goa; husked rice, oil, 
red powder, «ilies, clarified butter, molasses, and hemp to Kumta ; 
husked rice t.» Beliyépatam ; husked and cleaned rice, jodri, bajri, 
ndgli, kulthi, wdid, and hemp to Kélikat ; rice, wheat, oil, and hemp 
to Cochin ; molasses, leaf dishes, groundnuts, anise seed, turmeric, 
clarified butter, gallnuts,and hemp to Cutch; molasses, grownd- 
nuts, turmeric, nnd hemp to Maskat; and grounduuts, fishing neta, 
and hemp to Mukrfin. ho imports are hnsked and cleaned rice, 
ndgli, vari, krlthi, udid, salt, earthen pots, dried rinds of kokam 
Garcinia purpurea, hemp, cocoanuts, cashewnuts, palm leaves, 
betelnuts, gunay bags, cotton, yarn, and piece-goods from other 
Konkan ports; rive, jvdri, bajri, wheat, methi, mug, tur, gram, mustard 
seed, sugar, drags, piece-goods, yarn, gunny bags, tin, copper, 
hardware, and paper from Bombay ; cocoanuts, salted fish, and salt 
from Goa ; fuel, arrowroot, dry fish, pepper, chillies, cocoanuts, 
and cocoa kernels from Kéliket ; ginger, oil, yarn, patang dye, 
fish, and saffron from Cochin ; coir and dry fish from Barkur; and 
jvéri, ochre givu, and palm. leaf cases kapdte, from Cutch. The 
chief Visaypura exports are gallnots, molasses, hemp ambddi, 
bamboos, shemi bark, and twine to Bombay ; molasses, hemp, and 
ain bark to otier Konkan ports); sugarcane to Goa; husked rice 
to Cochin ; aud busked rice, hemp, and pulse to Kalikat. The 
imports are husked and cloaned rice, nagli, vari, millet, wheat, 
cocoannts, cocoa kernels, palm leaves, and piece-goods from Konkan 
ports ; piece-goods from Bombay; salt from Mora; husked rice 
from Antora and Talabdi; salted fish from Goa; and cocoanuts from 
Kénkon in the Portuguese territory. The exports of the division 
are partly grown in the Konkan, partly brought from above the 
Sahyddris, Some of the imports are used locally and some find their 
way to Kolhaépur and other Deccan marts. Except a few who belong 
to the villages slong the creek, most of the traders are natives of 
Khérepaétan and Rajipur. Shipowners from Bombay and Madras 
also carry on trade to nlarge extent on theirown account; and Cutch, 
Ka&thiéwar, Maskut, and Makrén traders, Hindus, Musalmdns, 
Christians, Aral, and Beluchis, occasionally visit the ports. The 
shipping are muchvde, kothyds, dangds, hagelos, phatemaris, and 
steamers. 

The chief Mélyun ports are Devgad, Achra, and Mélvan. The total 
trade of the Malvan division amounted in 1878-79 to £88,574, of which 
£46,869 were imports and £41,705 exports. The corrosponding totals 
were, in 1874-75, £77,683, in 1873, £81,639, in 1871, £81,154, in 1867, 
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£99,619, in 1850, £48,274, and in 1840, £10,775. Thechief Dnvaap 
exports are hemp, betel leaves, betelnuts, sugarcane, fuel, and 
bamboos to Bombay ; and hemp, fish, and blankets to other Konkan 
ports. The imports are husked and clea ed rice, gram, oil, hard. 
ware, and English piece-goods from Bombay; and husked and 
cleaned rice, nagli, vari, hartk, groundnuts, tiles, fish, timber, blankets, 
cocoanuts, oil, molasses, tobacco, .chillies, cocoa kernels, salt, and 
country piece-goods from the Konkan ports. The Acura exports 
are hemp, coir, sugarcane, earthen pots and fuel to Bombay ; and 
husked and cleaned rice, salted fish, timber, hemp, cocoanuts, coir, 
cashewnuts, beteluuts, and tiles to the Konkan ports. ‘The imports 
are husked and cleaned rice and hardware from Bombay; and 
husked and cleaned rice, jvdri, ndgli, vari, gram, lentils, peas, 
groundnuts, coriander seed, oil, tobacco, molasses, timber, salted fish, 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, salt, and country piece-goods from the Konkan 
porfs. The MAtvan exports are rice, linseed, gallnuts, hemp, 
cashewnuts, dried rinds of kokam Garcinia purpurea, coir, coir ropes, 
cocoanuts, chillies, and sugar to Bombay ; husked and cleaned rice, 
wheat, pulse, molasses, cocoanuts; salt, sugar, betelnuts, oil, hemp 
seed, onions, cashewnuts, palm leaves and tiles to the Konkan 
ports; cashewnuts and  cocoanuts to Hondvar; husked rice, 
clarified butter, and earthen pots to Cochin ; onions to Kundépur ; 
husked rice, ndégli, sesamunm, pulse, and onions to Kandnor; 
husked rice and pulse to Kalikat; and husked rice, molasses, pigs, 
and oil to Goa, Vheimports are husked and cleaned rice, millet, 
nagli, peas, lentils, dates, sugar, covoanuts, and English piece-goods 
from Bombay ; rice, wheat, pulse, gram, peas, coriander seed, ground- 
nuts, chillies, hemp, tobacco, coir ropes, cocoa kernels, betelnuts, 
sugar, cashewnuts, oil, clarified butter, dried fish, and dried rinds 
of kokam Garcinia purpurea from Vengurla ; cocoanuts, sweet 
potatoes, bamboos, candles, and salted fish from Goa; husked and 
cleaned rice, millet, ndgli, tur, pulse, cotton seed, cocoa kernels, 
sesamum, ajvdn, molasses, cashewnuts, salt, and hemp from other 
Konkan ports ; rice and cocoa kernels from Kérwar ; rice, cocoa 
kernels, coir ropes, and dates from Kumta; sesamum, cocoanuts, 
coir ropes, tobacco, and betelnnts from Honévar ; oil, cocoanuts, 
cocoa kernels, and dry fish from Cochin ; pepper, betelnuts, cocoa- 
nuts, cocoa kernels, ginger, pepper, and red powder from Kéalikat; 
rice from Mangalor; and cocoanuts from Beliyépatam. “The 
exports are partly local, partly brought from the Vadi_ state 
and from different parts of Ratnagiri. The imports are almost all 
consumed in the division. Rice sometimes finds its way to Malabar. 
The traders are local Vanis, Gujars, Shenvis, Bhandéris, and Gébits. 
Most have some capital, while others borrow money at the opening 
and return it with interest at the close of the trading season. 
Machvds, phatemdris, and hkothyés, and steamers visit the ports, 
anchoring 200 yards from Mélvan, 500 from Achra, and 300 from 
Devgad. The local shipping generally ply between Bombay and 
Karwar, but they sometimes go as far as Kurrachee in the north and 
Cochin in the south. 


The only port of consequence in the Vengurla division is Vengurla. 
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The total trade amounted in 1878-79 to £655,798, of which £814,561 
were imports and £341,237 exports. The corresponding totals 
were,in 1874-7), £298,460, in 1873, £660,781, and in 1871, £683,962. 
The chief »xports are linseed, cotton, gallnuts, hemp, clarified 
butter, melaxses, cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, coffee, hides, horns, 
betelnuts, clillies, brooms, and wooden toys to Bombay ; wheat, 
gram, clarif ud butter, molasses, tobacco, onions, and garlic to Goa; 
rice and otier grains, tobacco, country piece-goods, oil, chillies, 
betelnuts, covccanuts, cocoa kernels, coir, palm leaves, dried kokam 
rinds Garcinia purpurea, onions and ‘garlic to the several 
Ratnégiri ports ; wheat, gram, and coriander to Karwar ; tobacco 
and molasses tc Kumta; hemp and tobacco to Ankola ; tobacco, 
groundnuts, «nd coriander seed to Dwarka; wheat, gram, and grain 
to Cochin and Kandnor ; clarified butter and gram and other pulses 
to Mangalor; and rice, coir, and clarified butter to Cutch. The 
imports are 1120, wheat, millet, gram and other pulses, tobacco, plece- 
goods, yarn, silk, China glass bangles, and groceries from Bombay ; 
husked and cleaned rice, pulse, cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, oil, salt, 
salted fish, ccshownnuts, and red powder from the several Ratndgiri 
ports ; pulse. cocoanuts, betelnuts, salt, salted fish, oil, and cement 
from Goa ; rive, cocoanuts, betelnuts, and timber from Kérwar ; 
cocoanuts, «oa kernels, oil, ginger, peppor, saffron, and sappan 
wood, patany. lye from Cochin; cocoanuts, oil, and coriander seed 
from Manga!or; cocoanuts from Beliydépatam, and cocoanuts, cocoa 
kernels, ginger, dried fish, turmeric, and pepper from Kélikat. 
Of the exports, cotton, linseed, clarified butter, chillies, and gall- 
nuts come from above the, Sabyddris, the others are the products 
of the Konkan. O? the imports, part are consumed locally and 
the rest find then way to Belgaum, Dharwar, Shahapur, Hubli, 
Kolhépur, Sankesbvar and the Nizam’s territory. Some of the 
traders are natives and some aresettlers;from Belgaum, Shéhdpur, 
Malvan, Réjipu, Cutch, and Jamnagar. Shenvis, Bhatids, Gujars, 
Vanis, and M:rathds, most of them are agents of large Bombay 
and up-countr.; firms. The shipping of the port includes machuds, 
phateméris, kuthyvcs, bagelos, batelos, and steamers. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Ratnagiri has never held an important place as a manufacturing 
district. The artisans employed in the different industries produce, 
with but few exceptions, only the coarser and commoner articles 
required by a poor agricultural population. Ruled in past times as 
an outlying province, with no luxurious court to attract and encourage 
skilled craftsmi2n, the district has nevor hada reputation for fine 
workmanship ‘1 any branch of industrial art. No trade or craft 
has any tradition attached to its first introduction, Here and there 
tools of European pattern have been substituted for native ones, but 
as a rule, the rile jmplements of ancient days are, without change 


1 Compiled by Mr. G, W. Vidal, C. S,, from notes by Mr, Rangréo Bhiméji, Huzur 
Deputy Collector. 
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or improvement, still used in all tho crafts, The raw material, 
most of it imported from Bombay, is bought by the artisans direct. 

The 1878 License Tax returns give a total of 12,003 craftsmen, of 
whom only 1065 were returned as carning yearly incomes of £10 
(Rs. 100) and upwards. The details are : 


Ratndgiri Craftsmen, 1878. 


1s sche i 
Incomes of £10 Tncomes of 210 
OrarFt. Workmen,| (Rs. 100) and CRAFT. Workimen.| (Rs, 100) and 
upwards. upwards, 
Smiths .., iy se 2008 263 Tailors... a sed 127 13 
Corrente ea su[ 2559 291 Metul'pot makers ay 370 113 
WeaverB oe vet 901 107 Stone masons... ... 313 62 
Spinners... ae 81 9 Knife grinders... 6 1 
Potters... ise ve{ 1488 18 Dyers. ae a BY vensss 
Barbers... Js pes 1682 69 Cotton ecombpers,,, a ay ” wevaaes 
Shoemakers and Currlers; 2018 110 
Washermen rh 848 9 
Total ...) 12,003 1066 


Cotton yarn spinning gives work to a very limited number im a 
few villages. The yarn is usually imported ready for weaving. 
Coarse white cotton cloth, dangri or khddi, coloured robes, sddis, for 
women, and waistcloths, dhotars, for men; are woven for local use: 
by Hindus of the Koshti and S41 castes.’ Coarse woollen blankets 
are also made here and there, In the Ratndgiri jail factory several 
hand-looms are regularly at work. Various kinds of coarse cotton 
piece-goods, sddis and dhotars, aro made for local sale. Cotton 
carpets, towels, flapkins, sheets, tablo cloths, tapes, and similar 
goods of a sérviceable description are also produced in this factory. 


In almost every village gold and silversmiths find employment 
in making and remaking common ornaments. The workmen show 
but little skill. Blacksmiths are scarce, forges being found only in 
the larger towns and villagos. hore is little demand for their 
work. Coppersmiths and metal pot makers are also scarce, but 
judging from the License Tax returns, earn comparatively larger 
incomes than other workers in metal. 


Coarse red pottery for household purposes is made hore and there 
throughout the district. But the trade is not well paid. A rather 
superior stoneware, chiefly of cups, jugs, and various fancy vesscls, 
is manufactured in the Malvan sub-division, from the porous blue 
shale found in the villages of Kirlos and Asgani. The owners of 
the quarries charge those who use them a yearly foe of 2s. 6d, 
(Rs. 14). 


Fancy articles of bison’s horn are made by a few carpenter families 
with considerable skill at Vijaydurg, Mélvan, and Rajapur. The 
industry is said to have been started some 200 years ago at Vijaydurg, 
The horn is imported in small quantities from Malabér and Cochin, 
the price varying from 2s. to 4s, (Rs. 1 - 2) according to size. The 
horn ‘is heated on a moderate fire, and to make it malleable is 
softened with cocoanut oil and wax. The articles made, varying in 
price from 10s. to 16s. (Rs. 5-8), are card trays, inkstands, snuff 
boxes, enps for idols, decorated with bulls, deer, and cobras, combs, 
chains, handles for sticks, and different kinds of birds and animals, 
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The demand for the work, perhaps the only specialty in the district, 
is very limited and the workers few and much indebted. 


Very good cane work, both useful and ornamental, is made 
at the distri: jail. Originally confined to a few Chinese convicts, 
the industry has been continued successfully by Hindu prisoners. 
Chairs, tables, footstools, tiffin baskets, ladies’ work baskets, flower 
stands, and various other miscellaneous articles are produced. 


In 1863, Mr. A. T. Crawford, C. 8., then Senior Assistant Judge, 
established a school of industry, which in the following year, with 
the aid of the Honourable Rastamji Jamsetji Jijibhdi and other 
leading native zentlemen in Bombay, developed into the Ratnégiri 
Saw Mills Co:tspany Limited. The original cost of the property, 
including buiidings, machinery, and plant, was £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). 
During the share mania time (1863-1864) a large amount of work was 
executed for railways, reclamations, and other public undertakings, 
and hundreds of workmen received aregular training, In the crash 
which followed the share mania, the company was ruined, and the 
property was hold under a civil court decree for £1200, It was bought 
in by seven nitive gentlemen at Ratndgiri, who subscribed a capital 
of £1700, anc until 1877, continued to work it under purely native 
management. An arrangement was then made with the proprietors 
by the distric: local funds committee, to re-establish experimentally 
a school of industry. After a trial of eighteen months, the 
school became, on the 1st April 1879, a Government institution, 
the proprietors parting with their whole interest in the property for 
£2500 (Rs, 28,000) to be paid without. interest, by the district local 
funds in 124 years by annual instalments of £200 (Rs, 2000). The 
school is now governed by acommittee consisting of the Collector of 
the district, the executive ongineer, the huzur deputy collector, and 
the deputy edicational inspector. 'The European manager who lives 
on the premises is «@ trained mechanical engineer, He is assisted by a 
fixed staff of touchers, carpenters, and workmen in charge of the 
different machines, sufficient to keep the shop going in slack times, 
Should there be a press of work he engages temporary workmen, to be 
discharged whvn no longer needed. The students, about fifty in 
number, are of «l) castes and all ages between seven and fifteen. They 
enter on a month's probation, when, should their work be worth it, 
they get 2s. (Re. 1) a month, gradually rising as their work increases 
in value to 16s. (Rs. &). A boy entering the school ordinarily passes 
through the following course. He is first placed under the boys’ 
foreman, mestri, taught to handle and use the simpler carpenter’s 
tools, and gradually initiated into hand planing, making ordinary 
mortices and tenons, and the uso of the square and foot rule. He 
then goes under ono of the other machino foremen, and is gradually 
initiated into the aso of the different fitting tools, circular saws, 
tenoning and norticing machines, feet and vertical saws, drilling 
machines, saw * ivpeners, and lathes. During this time he is working 
in the shop at », | kinds of carpentry, and actually using the different 
machines from {ire to time in his work. As he advances ho is taught 
practical mensvrition by lining ont with chalk on the smoothed floor 
full-sized plans «f roofing, scautling door or window frames, or any 
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other work then in hand. He is afterwards taught to take out 
quantities and make estimates, and last of all he is instructed in 
designs and in the working of the steam engine. In the mornings from 
seven to nine, and in the evenings from five to six, the boys attend 
aclass under the head master for reading and writing, arithmetic, 
mensuration, and when sufficiently advanced, practical geometry. 
The school undertakes wood and iron work of all descriptions for 
private persons, for the public works department, the district local 
funds committee, and the municipalities of the district. 


Salt? had hitherto been manufactured at Ratnagiri, Mélvan, and 
Vengurla. At Ratndgiri there were sixteen salt works, dgars, at 
Malvan sixty-nine, and at Vengurla thirty. Lxcept the state 
works at Shiranda near Vengurla all these have been closed since 
March 1880. The following table shows for 1878 and 1879, the 
revenue derived and the quantity manufactured at each station : 

Ratnagiri Salt, 1878-79, 


1877-78. 1878-79, 
STATION, ( 
Produce. Sales. Duty. Produce. Duty 
Tons. Tons, 2. Tong. £, 
Ratndgiri ... tes as ra 233 221 1102 126 948 
Maélvan ate fis ee aie 2008 897 5294 1510 6064 
Vengurla o.oo ees 2466 2032 12,065 2635 19,482 
Tota]... 4702 $200 18,451 4271 26,494 


In Malvan and Vengurla, some of the works belonged to 
Government, and under certain conditions were every year leased to 
the highest bidder. Theremaining works, including those at Ratnagiri, 
were owned by private porsons, Brahmans, Bhandaris, and Vanis, 
who held them either by grant, sanad, or lease, haul, 


At the beginning of the fair season the manufacturers prepare their 
pans, kond, by ramming the earth with a flat plank until the base is 
hard and apparently water-tight. In March, April, May, and June, 
the pans are filled with salt water from a channel cut from the nearest 
creek. ‘The supply of water is regulated by opening or closing the 
channel. The pans are filled to a depth of from three to five inches of 
water, The water is left to ovaporate from one to ten days. When 
the salt has formed at the bottonf of the pans, it is raked up, piled 
in low heaps atthe edge of the pan, left to dry for twenty-four 
hours, and afterwards gathered in one large heap on a raised 
platform to prevent its bemg washed by the tide. At the beginning 
of the rainy season, the heaps are thatched with grass and cocoanut 
leaves, to be again exposed when the fair weather sets in. When sales 
are made, the salt is, before removal, weighed on the spot by an official 
of the salt department, and the duty calculated. The chief sales. at 
Ratnagiri and Malvan were for local consumption and for fish-curing. 
Aconsiderable quantity of salt from Vengurla is exported by land 
over the passes into the Deccan. Very little salt leaves the district 
by sea. 


' From Mr. A, 'T. Crawford’s Report, 509, 17th February 1879, 
? From notes supplied by Mr, R, Thom, Assistant Collector of Salt Revenue, 
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The bulk of the rural craftsmen hold a position in no way superior 
to that of tte ordinary cultivators. Few save, many are indebted, 
and most live from hand to mouth. Their houses range in value 
from £1 to £20 (Rs. 10-200), their stock in trade of metal pots 
or ornaments from 10s,to £50 (Rs.5-500), and their tools from 
49. to £10 (its. 2-100), Weavers, goldsmiths, and coppersmiths 
are busy during the marriage season, and slack during the rest 
of the year. ‘Mie daily earnings of the lower craftsmen vary from 
8d. to 6d. (2-- aenas), and of the more skilled workers from 9d. to 2s. 
(6 annas- Re... The craftsman begins at seven in the morning, rests 
at noon for two hours for the midday meal, begins again at two and 
goes on till xix, or if trade is brisk, putting off the evening meal, he 
works tillniny or even later. Lxcept skilled workmen in the larger 
towns who hold a better position and are occasionally able to lay 
by money, artisius asa class are more improvident and more given 
to drinking aud gambling than cultivators. 


There are no trade guilds, mahdjans, in the district, and 
consequently little or no trade influence. Some of the larger towns 
have officers «05 lod shetes, whose duties in past times appear to have 
corresponded “lcsvly to those of the Gujardt trade guilds, These 
shetes were lureditary officers, enjoying certain rights, privileges, 
and perquisites, and with respect to the market, peth, held a position 
similar to that held by the patils in the rural portions of the towns. 
The position of the shetes has been gradually lost, and their office 
has become nominal, They are occasionally consulted about prices 
and measures, but their decisions carry_little weight. 
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Tax Chiplun and Kol caves show that, about the beginning of the 
Christian era (8.c. 200 -a.p, 50), north Ratndgiri had Buddhist 
settlements of some importance.! About a century later, it formed 
part of the territory of Rudraddman, the Mahdkshatrap whose 
dominions included Sind, Marwér, Gujarat, Malwa, and the Konkan 
as far south as north Kaénara.? Though shunned as the Pirate Coast, 
the district contained several places of trade known to the early 
European writers (a.p. 57-247).3 At the erid of the sixth century 
the south of Ratndigiri was held by the Chélukyds,* and in the 
seventh (about 634) they drove out the Mauryds ‘as a wave of the 
sea drives out the watery stores of pools.’® During the latter part 


3 The Ko) caves in the north are given by Mr, Burgess (Rockcut Temples, 13) 
at between B.c. 200 and a.p. 50, and as the Mahdd and Kuda series on the north and 
those at Karhad on the south-east aro said to be of about the same age, the Chiplun 
caves, which are of much the same character, probably date from about the Christian 


era. 

2 Rudradéman ruled between 70 and 100., The era is uncertain, but it probably 
is the Shak era, A.D. 78 Ind. Ant. IT, 93, and VIP. 257 - 263, 

3 The places mentioned on the Pirate Coast, within present Ratndgiri limits, are, 
by Pliny (77), Sigerus and Nitrias; by Ptolemy (150), on the coast, Mandagdra, 
Byzantium, Chersonesus, Milizigeris, Armagara, and Nitra, and inland, Olochera and: 
the metropolis Musopalle (Bertius, 198, 205), _ Those mentioned by the author of the 
Periplus (247) are all on the coast, beginning from the north, Mandagora, Melizeigara, 
Byzantium, Toparon, and Turannoshoas (Vincent, I. 427, and McCrindle, 129). Almoat 
none of these names have been identified, Mandagara seems to have been on the 
Bankot creek, either near the hill fort Mandangad, or at the mouth of the river, where 
on the right bank, Barbosa (1514). places'a. Mandabad and where there still are a 
Kol Mandla and a Bag Méndla.| Milizigeris, Melizeigara, or Sigerus, an island in 
Ptolemy and a town in Pliny and the Periplus, may be the town-island of Mali, 
Melandi, or Malvan, Zigeris representing the Arabic Jazirah (island), a word still known 
on the Konkan coast under the corrupt form Janjira; Nitrias or Nitra, a place held 
by the pirates, may, as bess rst by Rennel (Memoir, 31), bo Nivti; Turannosboas 
may possibly be a translation of Rajapur9;) Armagara may be Harnaigad, or if 
the reading Brahmagar is taken it may be Guhdgar, then, as in Portuguese times, 
known as the bay of Brahmans ; and Byzantium may bea Greek form of ijayant, the 
original of Vijaydurg (see Weber in Ind. Ant. If, 148), Of the inland towns, 
Musopalle may possibly be Mhasla on the Rajpuri creek in Janjira; and os the 
rock-temples at Kuda on the Rajpuri creek and at Bhaja at the foot of Lohgad are 

robably about the same age as Ptolemy (150), Olochwra may be Lohgad in the 
Sahyadais about eight miles south-east of Khanddla, Other suggestions have no 
connection with the modern names. They are by Yule, Mandagora at Bankot ; by 
Vincent, Melizeigara at Jaygad ; and by McCrindle, Toparon or Togaron at Devgad. 
Turannosboas is by Miiller placed ab Achra and by Yule at Banda or Tirakot. 
(See McCrindle’s Periplus, 129). 

4 Ind. Ant. VIII. 25, 45. The village of Kochra, Xochchuraka, near be: bre was 
granted by the queen consort of Chandrdditya, the elder brothor of Vikramaditya I. 

§ Ind. Ant. VIII. 244, It was probably about this time that Karna, a Chalukya 
from Kolhapur, established himself at Sangameshvar and built or repaired the temple 
of Karneshvar, See below, p. 367, 368. 
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of the ninth and early vears of the tenth centuries, Ratnagiri would 
seem to have been included in the dominion of the Rathod rulers 
of Malkhet : ear Haidarabad.! Under the Chalukyds, the Konkan 
was conquered, about 1025,? by Jay Sinh or Jagadek Malla. For 
about fifty years it was managed for them by the Silhérés of Goa, 
and then parsed to tho Kadambés.3 Marly in the twelfth century it 
was taken !y the Yadavs of Devgiri or Danlatabad, one of whom, 
Sinhdev (1075-1113), is suid to have seized Panhdla near Kolhapur 
and conquer: (tthe Konkan,* It remained with the Yadavs only for a 
fow years as i! was re-taken under the Chalukya king Vikramaditya 
TV. (077-1'28)2 Towards the close of the century, Vijayérkdev 
restored the power of the Goa chiefs, and his son Bhojdev, a great 
builder of for! 4, with his capital at Panhdla near Kolhapur, is said to 
have held th: -vhcole south of the Konkan to Kérwar.® According 
to traditiou Ine scantry was reduced by a Raja named Singin, who 
dying before i's power was well established, 1t fell mto the hands of 
‘Maratha chict-.) In the thirteenth century, these local chiefs were 
probably subj: so the Hoysala-Ballilés of Dvdérasamudra in Mysor 
(1050- 1810).’ 


Karly in th. fonrtecnth contary (1812), Ratnagiri was overrun 
by the Musi. ains. Dabhol seems to have always been held in 
stroneth. Bai with their head-quarters'so far north as Danlatabad, 
the hold of ae early Musalmans was slight. When (1347) the 
Bahmani king:« established their independence, the change of the 
capital sonth +o Kalburga made the south Konkan its natural 
seaboard, Dil he! became a-proat portianud was carefully kept in 
Musalmin banis. Still the mlaud parts remainod unsubdued. In 
1877, it is stored that matty of the chiefs owned allegiance to 
the Vijaynagar kings, who at that time held Goa. During the 
fifteenth centery, the Bahmaniy kings made three efforts to 
subdue the soit Nonkan. In 1429, Malik-ut-Tujjir overran 
the country aud she chiefs agreed to admit Bahmani supre- 
macy. No rezskw government was established, and only five years 


1 Sulaimdn (8515 (ia Wliot, T. 4) says the kingdom of the Balhara begins at the 
Konkan. Mas'adi; 114), Prairies d'Or, 1,177, includes Chanl, Symour, in the Bathara’s 
dominions, Itis d-nbiirl if they stretched any further south, The Rashtrakutdés of 
Malkhet or Manyal ost, though an old family (Ind. Ant. VI. 60), did not rise to great 
power fill about 7t) (ind. Ant. £. 209). They spread their sway over the Deccan, 
Konkan, part of Gi jadi, and Central Tadia up to the Vindbyas, They remained 
supreme till, about 0/9, they sank under Vailap the Chalukya (fad, Ant. VI. 60), 

Elliot in Jour, ALS. (VY. 15; Tod. Ant. VITI. 18, 

3 Ind. Ant. V. 320. 4 Jour. R.A. S. (1. 381, iv Nairne’s Konkan, 19. 

5 Elliot in Jour, ROA, S. TV. 15, ® Grant Duff, 13; Nairne, 19. 

? Grant Dulf, 18. ecording to Jervis (Koukan, 81) these chiefs were the Pdligdrs 
of Chakan and Jumnar i. Poona, Raygad in Koldba, Panhdla in Kolhapur, Kudal in 
Saévantvadi, and Son dain North Kanara. 

§ Kiphinstone, 21s. 

® Briggs’ Ferishta, 1, 338. According to Elphinstone (411), the Yaayneuar dynasty, 
which dates from ai.ui 1340, was a new family. But Ferishta (IL, 338) says that 
Krishna Ray’s forefai is4 hac (1377) held the kingdom for 700 years. According to a 
losal tradition Vijay: :guv power stretched north to Réygad. Jervis’ Konkan, 98, 
Compare Ind. Ant, Plt 1a. 

0 Briggs’ Ferishta. 11, 413 
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later, the chiefs of Réygad and Vishdlgad refused obedience, A 
second expedition (1486) for a time brought those chiefs to order. 
But the country was unsubdued, and before many years tribute 
was again withheld. In 1453, preparations were made for a 
complete conquest. The forts above the Sahyddris were reduced, 
and under the guidance of Shirke, one of the beaten chiefs, the 
Musalmén army marched into the Konkan. For two days they passed 
along a broad easy road. Then they plunged into valleys ‘ where 
the sun never shone, and through passes crookeder than the curly 
locks of the fair and harder to escape from than the mazes of 
love’. The commander was struck by dysentery and the wearied 
troops, unable to forma camp or even to pitch their tents, threw 
themselves on the ground wherever they could find room. Leaving 
them in this plight, Shirke went totheneighbouring fort of Vishdlgad, 
and returning with a large body of troops surprised and routed the 
Musalmans, slaying, with the general and 500 noble Syeds, about 
7000 men.2 For fifteen ycars this disgrace was unavenged. At 
last, in 1469, the minister Mahmud Gavén marched against the 
Konkan. The leader of the’ chiefs was the Raja of Vishdlgad 
(Khelna), who, besides the unavenged insult to the Musalmén arms, 
had of late, with his fleet of 800. sail, greatly harassed Musalman 
trade. Gathering troops from Junuar, Chékan, Kolhdér, Dabhol, 
Chaul, V4i, and Mén, Mahmnd Gavan forced the passes and entered 
the Konkan. Finding them useless, he sent back his cavalry, and 
with the troops of Dabhol and Kothér, cut his way through the woods 
to Vishélgaq (Khelna). He besieged it tillthe rains set in. Then 
leaving the passes in charge of hardy troops, he withdrew to 
Kolhépur. Returning next fair season, by bribes and stratagems 
he gained the fort, roduced. the country, and from the Ray of 
Vijaynagar,’ captured the fort and island of Goa. 


The Bahmani kings did not long enjoy this conquest. In 1484, 
when the great Deccan nobles began to withdraw their allegiance 
from Mahmud II., Malik Ahmad, the founder of the Nizém Shahi 
or Ahmednagar dynasty (1484-1637), entering the Konkan from 
the north-east, took several forts* and established his power over 
part of Ratnégiri. The rest of the district was seized by Bahadur 
Khan Gildni, the governor of Goa, who, aiming at independence, 
tried to secure the whole Konkan coast. In 1498, by the sack 
of Méhim near Bombay, Gilén: brought on himself the wrath of 
Mahmud Begada of Gujarat (1459-1511). Driven to activity by 
the threats of the Gujarat king, Mahmud Bahmani gathered a great 
army, and, near Kolhapur, defeated and slew Gilani. He then, with 
some of his chief nobles, paid a short visit to Dabhol and for some 
years more the district continued under his officers, 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 424, The fort is called Sonkhed, and under that name cannot 
be identified. In 1453, it is again spoken of as Sinhgad (Grant Duff, 27). The explana- 
tion seems to be that the Vishdlgad chief was known asthe Shankar Ray. See Fer, IL. 
484. Khafi Khan (Elliot, VII. 278, 372) calls it Sakhralna. 

2 Briggs’ Forishta, IL. 439. 3 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 484. 

“ Among them were Mihuli in Thana, Kodriin Poona, and Bharap and Péli in 
Ratnagiri, Nairne’s Konkan, 27. 
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About 1500, in a fresh partition of the Bahmani lands, the 
commander of Gca agreed to acknowledge Yusuf Adil Khan! as his 
sovereign, imi the whole of the Konkan south of the Savitri or 
Baénkot river came under Bijépur. On gaining the south Konkan, 
Yusuf Adil Shah, with Débhol as tho head-quarters of government, 
took steps t) improve the district and bring its waste lands under 
tillage? Defeated at Goa by the Portuguese,’ Yusuf Adil Shéh, 
refusing to sack. their friendship or acknowledge them as rulers of 
the sea, brouzht grievous loss on the trade of Débhol and other coast 
towns.* 


For fifty yeurs after the decline of the Portuguese (1600 1650), 
Bijapur power remained unbroken. But about the middle of the 
seventconth mutury, Shivaji (1658) began to conquer the south 
Konkan, and in afew years, except that Mélvan was left to the. 
Sévants, he lad, oy building and repairing forts, spread his powor 
over the whale district.6 The rise of Shivaji was, to their utimost,. 
resisted by Dijaépur and the Janjira Sidi, and the country was the 
scene of almost unceasing war,...Still Shivaji (1674-1680) by 
introducing «. better revenue, system and offering the people well 


Bee employment did much to improve the district. Aftor. 


hivéji’s death (1680), Ratnagiri suffered on the land side by: 


Moghal inyisions,? and along the coast by struggles. among tho 


Portuguese, thu Mardthds, and the Sidi. 


Tn 1690, |) she capture and execution of Sambhéji their ruler; 
and by the spread of the Sidi’s power over Anjanvel,and Suvarn- 
durg,’ the Maréthés sustained two heavy reverses.® Soon after 
(1698), Kant ojt Angria succeeded to the command of the Maratha 


fleet. A most caving corsair, he attacked vessels of all nations,. 
ravaging the coasts, and leaying unmolested few trading towns. 
from Trévanios to Bombay. At first, Kanhoji’s head-quarters. 


were at Kolin. Acterwards (1713), siding with Shahn Raja, he was 


Briggs’ Foris ua, TT. 19, 2 Detwils are given at p. 225, 

3 Goa was tak by Albuquerque in 1508, regained by a Bijapur officer in 1509, 
and finally concin red by the Portuguese in 1510. 

* Dabhol was ttrise sacked, in 1508, 1522, and 1661. 

5 In 1666, he het the whole coast north of Rajapur ; he took Rajapur in: 1670, 
@nd in 1674 the soarh up to Goa limits, Orme’s Hist. Frag, 22, 26, 40; Bruce's 
Annals, IT, 37, 33. 43, 48, 57. Jervis (Konkan, 92) puts Shivaji’s conquest some years 
earlier, He com.eved the conquest in 1661, forced the Sdvants to submit, built the 
forts of Redi anc Smdhudurg in the south, and repaired the old forts of Vijaydurg, 
Ratnagiri, Jaygud, Anjaavel, and Suvarndurg. 

® Two large wel equipped Musalinan forces, in 1681 and 1683, passed through the 
inland parts of tte Kenkan, Though both suffered grievously from the country, the 
climate, and the tod, they were unopposed by the Mardthds and wrought much 
havoc and fogs of lui. Elliot, VIL, 311,315, Aurangzeb was onraged with Sambhaji 
for helping his rebel son Prince Akbar. 

7 In 1695, at the mouth of the Rajapur river the Portuguese gained one of their 
last victories, buiing three Maratha ships, the largest of thirty-two guns and carry. 
ing 300 men, Niacne’s Konkan, 78. ae 

Kalusha, the minister, and his guest Sambhaji, in a pleasure house near 
Sangameshvar, were surprised by Mukarrab Khan from Kolhépur, Kalusha wag 
wounded and taxi prisoner. Sambh4ji escaped but was found in a temple in the 
garb of a beggar and curried to Aurangzeb near Poona. Here, refusing to become a 
Musalman and reiling the Prophet, his tongue and eyes were torn out, and his head 
cut off. Elliot, VIL ed, 341, 
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confirmed in command of the Marétha fleet, and except the Sidi’s 
territory of Dabhol and Anjauvel, was given the whole coast from 
Savantvédi to Bombay, and the important inland stations of Palgad, 
Rasdlgad, Kharepatan, and Rajapur. Kucouraged by this increase 
of power, Angria plundered the shipping more fiercely than ever, 
not even respecting the Mnglish flag. In 1717, attacked both by 
the English and Portuguose, he langhed at their efforts. Tu 1720 
a British attempt on Vijaydurg, in 1722 a joint British and 
Portuguese attack on Kolaba, and in 172-4 Dutch expedition against 
Vijaydurg, alike failed. THI his death, in 1728, Kéauhoji Angria was 
master of the Ratnéigiri seas. ‘l'hree years later (173]), the inland 
districts, formally ceded by the Moghal Emperor in 1720, were 
divided between Kolhapur and Satara. Except that Angria continued 
to hold Vijaydurg and the Sidi Daébhol and Anjauvel, all south of 
Vijaydurg went to Kolhapur and all north to Sdtdra. 

Kanhoji (1728) left two legitiinate and three illegitimate sons. 
Sambhaji, one of the legitimate sons, succeeded his father at 
Suvarndurg, while the othor, Sakhoji, remained atKolaba. Soon after, 
on Sakhoji’s death, in spite of Sambh4ji’s opposition, Ménaji, one 
of the illegitimate sons, with the. Peshwa’s help established himself 
at Koliba. In 1737, withthe Peshwa’s help he repulsed Sambhaji 
and the Portnguose, and threo years later another attack on Koliba 
was stopped by the Mnglish, aud Sambhaji’s flect was driven south 
to Suvarndurg.} 

On Sambhaji’s death (about 1745), his half-brother 'Tuldji 
succeeded tothe lands botwecuBankot andSavantvadi, ManajiAugria 
at Kolaba, obedient to the Peshwa, did not molest the Muglish. But 
Tulaji, disavowing the Peshwa’s wuthority, seized and plundered all 
ships he conld master, which did not carry his passport? Though 
the English and Peshwa’s Govermments had for many years 
determined to puta stop to; Tuldji’s) robberies, nothing was done 
till, on the 22nd of March 1755, under Commodore James, a small 
squadron started from Bombay. Owing to the delay of the Peshwa’s 
fleet, Angria’s ships escaped. But after three days’ battering (April 
6th), the four Suvarndurg forts were taken without the loss of a man.3 
Suvarndurg was, according to agreement, made over to the Peshwa, 
and towards the close of the year (1755), the English obtained 
possession of the Bankot fort and dive neighbouring villages. In the 
following February, under the command of-Admiral Watson and 
Coloriel Clive, a fleet of fourteen sail, with eight hundred Huropean 
soldiers and one thousand native infantry, was sent from Bombay. 
Meanwhile, the Peshwa’s troops had. reduced all Angria’s forts north 
of Vijaydurg.* On the arrival of the English off Vijaydurg, Tulaji 
began to treat with the Mardthds. As this was a breach of the last 
year’s agreemont, Admiral Watson (February 12th, 1756) attacked the 
sea face, while Colonel Clive, landing with tho troops, invested the 
fort on the land side? The siege was pressed with vigour, and 


1 Grant Duff, I. 375, 385, 402. * Grant Duff, IT. 59. % Grant Duff, I. 61, 
* Grant Duff, IL. 63, > Grant Duff, LL 64, : 
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on the following evoning the fort was surrendered and Tuldji made 
prisoner. Liring the attack a shell bursting on one of the vessels, 
set it on fire, and in less than an hour the whole of Angria’s-fleet 
was destroye 1. As the Peshwa’s officers had, contrary to agreement, 
treated with Angria, and us his troops had taken no part in its 
capture, the Mnglsh were unwilling to give up Vijaydurg. They 
offered instes:1 to restore Binkot. ‘l'o this the Peshwa would not 
agree, and in tho end it was settled (October 12th, 1756) that the 
Huglish shold vive up Vijaydurg, taking in its stcad four more 
villages on thi Bankot creek? 

Angria’s fl was no deathblow to piracy. The ‘Mélvans’,? that 
is the Kolha: or ch.ef and the Sdvants, were as troublesome as ever, 
and under {iis Admiral Dhulap, the Peshwa’s fleets and Raghoji 
Angria from 'clitka greatly harassed trade. 

‘In 1765, a force under Major Gordon and Captain Watson took 
the forts of Malven and Redi. Naming it Fort Augustus, the 
Bombay Governinent movut to keep Mélvan ; butas it did not pay, on 
his promisiny nol to molest theimships, to give security for future 
good conduc. und to re-pay losses and charges to the amount of 
£88,289 12x. 2s. 3,82,806),. MAlvan was made over to the Raja of 
Kolhapur. Si nilarly, on his promising to keep the peace and pay a 
sum of £20,0'( (Rs. 2,00,000),° Redi was, at the close of 1766, 
restored to Kina S4vant, the Vidi Desai, The £20,000 (Ra. 2,00,000) 
wore raised by a thirteen years’ mortgage of the Vengurla revenues, 
and to induce the mortgagee, Vithoji Kumti, to advance the amount, 
Mr. Mostyn, v2sides procuring two Vadi hostages, was obliged to 
promise that i, small factory should be established at Vengurla 
and the Hug ish flag hoisted. The hostages escaped, and the 
nortgagec’s avents were driven from their revenue stations. At the 
end of thirteen vears, though they had prevented the mortgagee 
from recover: 1x tac revenue, the Sivants demanded the district. 
This was retuscd, aad Vengurla was attacked and taken (4th June 
1780), with al-ss to the English of much private and some public 
property. 

Proud of tix success and of the marriage of Khem Savant with 
the niece of M ihidaji Shindia, the Saévants renewed their piracies, 
and joiued by ihe Kolh&pur fleet, caused grievous losses to trade. 
In 1792, findiue thas an expedition was organised to punish him, 
the Raja of Kuilpur offered to indemnify all who had suffered from 
his piracies, und tc allow the Company to ostablish factories at 
Maélvan and Ku liipurt These terms wereaccepted ; but next year the 
complaints of traders were as bitter as ever, Meanwhile, in 1785, 
war broke ont »orweon the Savants and Kolhépur, and with varying 
success lasted tor twenty-three years. In 1793, except MAlvan, 
the whole of thr south coast was in possession of the Saévants. In 
1806, Kolhépu: tock Bharatgad or Masnra and Nivti, and in return 


1 Grant Duff, It. 76. . 

2 The English gic. them this name from their head-quartersat Malvan fort, See 
Chapter XIV. (Malvar). 

3 Grant Duff, LL. 70. 4 Grant Duff, ILL 72, 
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Chapter VII. the Sdévants wasted the country, re-took Nivti and Redi, and laid 
History. siege to Bharatgad, Coming in strength, the Kolhapur troops 
raised the siege and carried the war into the VAédi territory. At 
The Marathés, — Chankal, a pitched battle, ending in favour of Kolhapur, was fotlowed 
. by the siege of Vadi. But Lakshmi Bai, the regent of Vadi, by 
inducing Siddojirév Nimbdlkar of Nipdni to enter their territory, 
forced the Kolhapur troops to retire. Next year (1809), Phond 
Savant, the new Vadi chief, defeated by Mansing Patankar the 
Kolhapur general, was pursued and his lands laid waste as far 
north as Réjépur. In 1810, the Kolhapur troops were again forced 
to leave the Konkan, and Redi and Nivti fell into the Sdvants’ 

hands. 

Meanwhile the Peshwa’s power was waning. His forts were out 
of order, and when, in 1802, he fled there from Lolkar, Suvarn- 
durg was found unfit for defonce, and Bajirav was forced to seek 
shelter with the English. As one consequence of the treaty of 
Basscin (31st December 1802), an English fleet in 1803 attacked 
and, on the Peshwa’s behalf, took the fort of Suvarndurg from one 
of his revolted officers. 


Cession of Malvan, Piracy was still unchecked. ‘The Kolhapur chief’s promises had 
1812. proved worthless. It was clear that trade would never bo safo until 
the British held some forts and harbours near Maélvan. With this 
objoct, in 1812, as part of the settlement between the Peshwa and 
the southern Mardétha Jéichirdirs, the Raja of Kolhépur ceded to the 
British Govarnment the harbour of Mélvan, including the fort and 
island of Malvan or Sindhudurg and its dependencies. He also agreed 
to give up piracy, to allow no armed vessels to leave or to enter his 
ports, to restore wrecks, and to help vessels in distress. At tho 
same time, Phond Savant, the Vadi chief, made over to the British 
the fort of Vengurla. He bound hinnself to put down piracy, 
engaging, if ho failed, to cede Niytivand Redi, to pass duty-free all 
articles required for the British troops, and on their paying customary 
duties, to allow British merchants a freo passage to and from his 
territory. From this time, British civil and military establishments 
were maintained at Malvan and Vengurla. ‘hough Kolhapur troubles 
were at an end, the Sdvant’s quarrels kept the country in confusion 
for several years. Durga Bai, who soon after succeeded as regent, 
seized the Kolhapur fort of 'Bharatgad; and as she refused 
to give it up, British troops had to bo called in, Tho fort was 
restored. But her attacks on Kolhapur continued till, in 1819, a 
British force took Savantvidi and exacted security for good 
behaviour. 

At the close of the struggle between the British and the Peshwa 
(September 1816), the transfer of the whole of the Konkan was 
promised to the British. Thdna was handed over,but as it was the 
native country of the Peshwa and of almost all the chief Bréhman 
families, the cession of Ratnfgiri was delayed. After the battle 
of Kirkee (1st November 1817), arrangements were made for its 
conquest. Suvarndurg was without difficulty taken in November 
1817 by a force under Col. Kennedy. Early in 1818 he reduced 
Mandangad and other forts in the present Dapoli sub-division, and 
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shortly after Rimgad, Palgad, and Rasélgad in Khed. Already 
(January) Co!, Pother advancing from the north-east had taken 
Péli and harap, and Col. Imlack from Médlvan occupied Sélshi 
and Devgad, and taking Sidgad, Bhagvantgad, and Achra, secured 
the souther! frontier. Anjanvel at the mouth of the VAshishti, 
Govalkot, and otier strongholds in Chiplun were taken on May 
17th. In June the Ratnégiri Deshmukh’s surrender of his forts, 
and the Dhulip’s cossion of Vijaydurg, completed the conquest. 


Under the list Feshwa the revenue farmers, vested with both 
civil and criminal powers, had stopped short of no exactions, 
complaints wx unheard, and when the district was taken, except 
Suvarndurgy ant Anjanvel, it was impoverished and almost without 
trade. 

Since the district has been under British rule, there have been no 
attacks from .ithout and no internal distnrbances or breaches of 
the peace. J}: 1844-45, an outbreak in Sévantvadi slightly affected 
the very closely connected Malyan.villages. But the disorder did 
not spread suck was very..goon pub, down. During the 1857 
mutinies pew remained unbroken. At Kolhépur, the 27th Native 
Infantry Reyiment broke mto mutiny, and as a wing was at 
Ratnagiri, there was some tear that the main body of the regiment 
would march there from Kolhépur, A steamer sent from Bombay 
in the height of the stormy season put in at Mirya. A small 
detachment of (nyslish soldiers and bluo jackets was landed, and 
at the same tino the ladies and children were taken to Bombay. 
Theso procanticns were enough and the public peace was unbroken. 
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CHAPTER VITI. 
LAND ADMINISTRATION: 
SECYION I. —CHANGES AND STAFF. 


Ur to 1812, the British Government had no territory to administer 
except the fort and factory of Bankot and the ninesurroundingvillages 
ceded by the Peshwain 1755 and 1756. ‘he Chiefs or Residents 
of Bankot, who were also commandants of the garrison, were at first 
vested with very limited judicial powers. All offenders were sent 
for examination and trial to Bombay, and the jurisdiction of the 
Resident in civil matters was limited to deciding suits of not 
more than £10 (Rs. 100), an appeal lying to tho Circuit Judge of 
Sdlsette. When, in 1812, it came under British rule, a Resident 
was appointed to Mélvan and the surrounding district. This officer 
had jurisdiction in civil snits up to £50 (Rs. 500),an appeal lying, 
as at Bankot, to the Salsette Judge. Owing to its distance from 
Salsette the Malvan Resident’s powers were increased in 1813. This 
arrangement was continued till 1819, when the Malvan Residency 
was abolished and the south Koukan formed into a separate 
collectorate with Bénkot as its head-quarters. In 1820 the head- 
quarters were moved to Ratnégiri the most central aud convenient 
place for the chief civil station of the district, The administration 
of civil justice continued as before subordinate to Thana, In 1830 
the three sub-divisions north of the Bankot creck were transferred 
to the north Konkan, and Ratndeini reduced to the rank of a 
sub-collectorate.? Since 1830 this distribution of sub-divisions has 
continued, but after two years (Slst December 1832) Ratndgiri 
was again raiscd to be a collgctorate’ For revenue purposes tho 
district included five sub-divisions ; Syvarndurg, comprising the 
present sub-divisions of Dapoli and Khed ; Anjarvel, including the 
present Chiplun and Sangameshvar ; Ratnagiri ; Vijaydurg, including 


1 Besides Mr. Vidal’s MS. paper on ‘Jie tenures of the district (pages 208 - 213), 
Mr. Gibson’s survey details (1853-1875), and Mr. Crawford’s account of the final 
khot settloment, materials for the Administrative Ilistory of Ratnagiri include Mr. 
Pelly’s Report, 1820 (Bom. Gov, Rev, Rec, 16 of 1821) ; Mr. Chaplin's Report, 1821 
(ditto) ; Mr. Dunlop's Report, 1822 (Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823) ; Letters to and 
from the Court of Directora (Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. Outward 17 of 1823, and 18 of 
1824 - 1826 ; Inward 5 of 1825-1827, and 6 of 1828-1831) ; Mr. Dunlop’s Report, 1824 
(Bom. Gov. Rev, Roc. 121 of 1825); Mr, Keid’s Report, August 1828 (Bom. Gov. 
Rev. Ree. 21] of 1828); Mr. Reid’s Report (Lithog.), Dec, 1828 ; Lieut, Dowell’s 
Survey Report, 1829 (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 225 of 1851); Major T. B. Jervis’ Stat, 
Account of Konkan, 1840; Capt. Wingate’s Survey Report, 1851 (Bom, Gov, Sel. Old 
Series, II. of 1852) ; Annual Report, 22nd July 1856 (Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 20, part 
4, of 1856); Bom, Gov. Sel, CX XXIV. New Series, 1873; Mr. Candy’s Summary of 
Khoti Reports, 1873; Mr. Crawford’s and the Hon. Mr. Ellis’ Memoranda, 1873 and 
1874, about Khots; Mr. Mandlik’s Vatanddr Khots, 1874 ; Mr. Crawford’s Report 
to the Commissioner S. D., November 1878, about Forests; Forest Commission’s 
Report to the Commissioner S. D., February 1879. 

2 See page 856 of MS. Sel. 160 (Northern Konkan, 1818 - 1830). 

3 Collector, 22nd March 1880, 
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the present Rajapur and Devgad; and Malvan. Attached to 
each of these sub-divisions were one or two petty divisions, mahdls. 
In 1868 the district was re-distributed and formed into eight sub- 
divisions and four petty divisions. The sub-divisions were Dapoli, 
Chiplun, Gubagar, Sangameshvar, Ratndégiri, Réjépur, Devgad, and 
Malvan; the petty divisions Mandangad, Khed, Ldénja, and 
Vengurla. Subsequently (lst August 1873) the Khed petty division 
was made a sub-division, and Guhégar made a petty division under 
Chiplun. Fon the Ist August 1879 the petty division of Vengurla 
was made i separate sub-division, and at the same time the 
petty division of idnja was abolished and its villages distributed 
among Réj4pur, Sengameshvar, and Ratnagiri. 


For fiscal and other administrative purposes the district is formed 
into nine sub-divisions. Of these the five southern are as a rule 
entrusted to the first assistant collector, and the four northerg to 
the second «ssistant collector, The Collector generally keeps one 
sub-division under his personal control. The supervision of the 
district treasury isin the hands of an uncovenanted assistant called 
the head-quarter or huzur deputy collector. These officers are also 
assistants to the Collector ‘as District’ Magistrate, and those of 
them who hive revenue charges have, under the presidency of 
the Collector, the chief management of the different administrative 
bodies, local funds, and municipal committees, within the limits 
of their charges. Under the supervision of the Collector and 
his assistants, the revenue manayement of each fiscal sub-division 
is placed in the hands of an officer styled mdmlatdér. These 
functionaries, who are also -entrusted with magisterial powers, 
have yearly selaries varying from £120 to, £240 (Rs. 1200 - 2400), 
Two of these tiscal sub-divisions, Dapoli and Chiplun, contain each 
a petty division, peta or mahal, placed under the charge of an officer 
styled mahd!tari on £72 and £84 (Rs. 720 and Rs. 840) a year 
respectively. (Like mémlatdérs these mahalkaris exercise revenue 
and magisteri| powers within their charges. 


The reventc; management differs from that of the Deccan, 
on account «ji the special revenue system known as the khoti 
or village renting tenure. Under this system, besides Government, 
khalsa, and alisouted, indm, there are three classes of villages, rented, 
khoti, peasant-held, dhdrekari, and mixed, khichadi, that is part 
rented part persant-held. In khoti villages, the khot is responsible 
for the payment of the village assessment, and according to the 
customary vil.age rates, collects agrain rent fromthe cultivators 
realizing as profit all collections in excess of the Government dues, 
In mixed, khichadd, villages the land revenue is collected by the 
khot who receivos w percentage of the collections from peasant-held, 
dhara, land. [n peasant-held, dhdra, villages not under the 
management of /.o's, and in Government, khdlsa, villages the land 
revenue is collected by paid officials styled accountants, taldtis, whosa 
charges includ: one to five villages, and whose yearly salaries vary 
from £8 8s. to £14 8s. (Rs. 84 - 144), 

Khots or tclots as such exercise no police functions. Each 
village has a separate police patil, nominated from among the more 

8 330—26 
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influential villagers, and appointed either for life or for a fixed term. 
In surveyed villages the yearly pay of police pdtils varies from 
8s. to £4 8s, (Rs. 4-44). There are comparatively few hereditary 
village accountants, hulkarnis, and these are mostly in the southern 
sub-divisions. The kulkarnis keep the village accounts under the 
headmen or gdonkars, and are yearly paid from 8s. to £25 (Rs. 4 - 
250). Under the khots and taldtis are village servants called 
mhavs, available both for revenue and police duties. In the 
settled sub-divisions they are paid by yearly allowances, varying 
according to the size and importance of the village from 4s. to £2 
4s, (Rs, 2 - 22). 


There are fifteen district hereditary officers, réj deshmukh, sar 
desdi, desdi or deshmukh, sar deshpinde, deshpande or nédkarni, 
karnik, nddyauda, sar potddr, potddr, sar mukadam, mukédam, 
sar mahdjan, adhikdri, sar naik, and deshkulkarni. The origin 
and duties of these officers vary little from those of the corresponding 
officers in other parts of the Maratha country.! 


The first three, the réj deshmukh, sar desdi, and desdi are indig- 
criminately: termed deshmulhs or head officers of a sub-division, 
pargana or taraf. Their chief duty is to make and collect the 
yearly rent settlement. They hold, im relation to their charges, a 
place corresponding to that which the headman, pdétil, holds to his 
village. The subsedivisional headman, nddgauda,* has similar func- 
tions. The next three, the sar deshpdnde, deshpdnde or nddkarni, and 
karnik are all called sub-divisional accountants, deshpdndes. Their 
duties are those of clerks and accountants, and they bear the same 
relation to sub-divisional superintendents, deshmukha, as village 
accountants do to village headmen. The sar mukddams, mukddama, 
adhikaris, and sar ndike, ranking below the deshmukhs,perform similar 
duties, The deshkulkarii has functions corresponding to those of the 
deshpande, The sar potddrs and potddrs officiated as assayers of all 
coin paid into the public treasurios, while the mahdjans’ business lay 
in superintending the trade of the principal towns, and collecting 
taxes levied on particular industries, The total number of such 
district hereditary offices, vatans, is eighty-two. Their emoluments 
paid, except in one or two cases, exclusively in cash, are partly fixed 
and permanent charges, and partly percentages on the revenues of 
the sub-divisions, purgands or tarays, to which their offices belong. 
Their aggregate emoluments, includmg a sum of £448 18s. 
(Ra. 4489) attached to the Pant Amfétya as sar desdi of Bévda, 
amounted, before any settlements were made, to £2739 4s. 
(Rs. 27,392), or an average of £33 8s. (Rs. 334) for each office. 
These offices are so minutely sub-divided that the aggregate 
emoluments of the actual holders of the eighty-two offices were, in 1864, 
stated, by the president of the vatan commission, to be less than 


' For details see Grant Duff's History of the Mardthd4s; Nairne’s Revenue Hand 
Book (1872), 351-352; Molesworth’s Dictionary ; and Wilson’s Glossary of Indian 
Revenue Terms, ; 

2 This is Kanarese, nddu a village and gauda a headman, 
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those of onc corresponding office in the Southern Maratha country.! 
The Ratnéciri district officers were at that time (1864) a poor 
depressed claas, men of quite a different stamp from the large, 
powerful landholders of the Southern Maratha districts. Still, though 
under the Mavraéthds some of their power was lost by the employment 
of stipendiary cflicars, they have always possessed considerable local 
influence. Under the British the service of hereditary district 
officers was continued. The average contribution for service was 
found by the vatan commission (1864) to be about 34°375 per cont 
(54 annas in the rupee) of emoluments. A non-service settlement, 
by which, in consideration of release from duty, the holders should 
give up 3437.5 per cent (54 annas in the rupee) of their pay, was 
subsequently uffered. Of the eighty-two officers only thirty-five, 
with yearly em:luments of £138 6s. (Rs. 1883), have hitherto accepted 
the non-servic: settlement. The rest continue, either in person or 
by deputy, to perform such clerical work as is assigned to them 
by the stipenciary officers, mdmlatddrs and mahdlkaris, of the 
sub-divisions and petty divisions to which they are attached. 


Thero are to hereditary-village headmen, pdtils, their place 
being in a grow; measure supplied by the village renters, khots. In 
$29 villages ont of 1837 there are hereditary village accountants, 
kulkarnis, whose pay, except in a few isolated instances, 
consists entirely of cash allowances. Of the 1837 villages, 607 or 
nearly one-half ure rented, Lhoti®, 210 are peasant held, dhdrekart 
or kuldrgi, and 397 are mixed, hhichadi, that is part rented part 
peasant-hold. ‘i‘ho rest are either granted, indm,’ or managed by 
Govornment, Adutisa. 

SECTION IL.— TENURES. 


Tho special irstitution of village renters, Khots, has made the 
Ratndgiri tenures most complicated and difficult. In villages 
managed by here litary farmers, or renters, several classes of tenants 
have beon developed with rights and interests varying from tho free 
peasant holder, direkari, who is charged no more than the state 
demand, to the ycurly tenant or shifting labourer, upri, from whom 
competition rates sre levied. There are at present four such grades 
of tenants. Peasant holders, dhdrekaris, the representatives of the 
members of the village community under the original poasant- 
holding, kuldrgi, system ; reduced peasant holders, known as 
dupatkaris, didpatkaris, and daspatkaris, probably most of them 
representatives of such of the original holders as the khot forced to 
pay something more than tho state demand; lower than these 
the very large class of occupancy tenants, some perhaps the 
representatives of reduced peasant holders, others to whom,to tempt 
them to settle in his village, the shot had offered favourable terms, 
or who from long residence had gained a prescriptive occupancy 
right. The lowest class, that of shifting labourers or -yearly 
tenants, is small. 


‘Mr. S. St. J. Gordon to the Chief Secretary to Government, 100, 31st December 
1864, The meaning of ti original is not quite clear. 

? These are also known us purely rented, nival khoti, 

3 Among the granted, jvm, villages many are rented, khoti, the renters holding 
the same position to the 21 aptces as their brethren in other villages do to Government. 
Mr, G. W. Vidal, C. 8. 
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The khot?’s recognized position is that of a superior holder under 
the Survey Act. Subject to the provisions of that Act he has 
full rights in all lands unencumbered by tenant rights, and has 
the reversion of all lapsed tenant lands. His rights have lately 
been very fully defined in the Khot Act (I. of 1880). He may 
hold and give out for tillage all waste, assessed or unassessed, 
and make from it whatever profit, over and above the 
Government assessment, local custom or special agreement 
allows. He may also tillor sublet all land either temporarily or 
permanently abandoned by its holders, dhdrekaris. Until a right 
of re-entry is asserted and established, such land becomes unoccu- 
pied, gayal, and the khot, assuming its management, disposes of it 
as he thinks best. The khot’s right to till the village waste does 
not extend to certain unassessed lands requiring labour and 
capital to bring them under cultivation, Government having always 
reserved the right of granting improvement leases, hauls, for 
reclaiming tidal swamps, ‘hdjan, and dunes or sand hills, pulanvat. 
No such leases have ever been granted by khots, though khots, as 
well as their tenants, appear as lessees. 


Under the old or customary, mdémul, system still prevailing in 
the unsurvey-settled parts of the district, the lump payment, jama, 
due by the khot consists of the aggregate of the assessment, dast, 
imposed on all the village fields. The khot’s payment is a grain 
rental, part commuted into cash at rates, baha nakt, fixed at the 
last field survey, péhani, and consoqnently very much below current 
ey and part at rates yoarly fixed by the Collector before the 

lst March at a fraction below the ruling market prices? These 
annually fluctuating rates also goyorn the commutation of grain 
rentals into cash payments Where assistance is sought by the khots 
in the recovery of their dues from their tenants. The Collector 
thus fixes rates for the staplé grains of tho district, rice, ndglt, vari, 
aud harik, Tho share of these grains, usually one-half, commut- 
able at current rates, is callod tho original crop revenue, ain jimmas 
vasuli. The rest is commutable at the old fixed rates, baha nakt3 
Payments to hereditary officers, hakddrs, and village servants are 
similarly commutod, 

The khoi’s profit is the differonce between the Governmont assess. 
ment and the amount which custom or agreement allows him to 
realise from the cultivators, together with the produce of all land 
in his private occupation. This profit, judging from the prices 
realised by sales of khoti estates, may bo estimated in pure ihoti 
villages at from fifty to seventy-five per cent on the Government 
demand, Soon after the opening of cach revenue year (August Ist) 
the khot, or if there be more than one co-sharer and they have agreed 


! Government haye recently (Gov. Res. 2476, 26th April 1876) conceded to the 
khot the refusal of improvement leases. Uuder these orders if any one else asks 
for a reclamation lease, the khot is firat offered it, and if he declines it is given to 
the original applicant. 

* The Collector fixes the rate a fraction below market prices because he has to. 
take into consideration the cost of carriage of grain to the nearest market or port. 

3 The revised settlement now being introduced will render this cumbersome 
syetem unnecessary, The land revenye will then be constant, not changing with thr 
price of grain, 
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to a system of rotation, the managing khotfor the yoar has hitherto 
been requi-e.1 to execute an agreement, kabuldyat, undertaking to pay 
the total donand on the village for the year and to furnish adequate 
security for the fullilment of his contract. This custom appearsto date 
from the bi uniag (1818) of Britishrule.! At first the agreements 
were simple with very few clauses. Afterwards, as occasion 
required, additional sections were introduced? 


If a khot .s prevented by family disputes from signing, or if he 
declines to sign the agreement, kabuldyat, or if he becomes a 
defaulter, tle management of his village has hitherto been assumed. 
by Governmen‘, and though as an act of grace they were gonerally 
refunded hia, the khot was not regarded as having a legal claim to 
-any profits acvraing during such management. At the same time 
he has hithert: been bound tomake good any losses incurred by 
Government before the village was restored. The Goverument 
official, called. “he attachment clork, japtidér, who is appointed to 
collect the revenue, performs alt-the duties of a village accountant. 
In pure pensant-held, didrekari, villages the khots of which 
are usually Marithds, a certain varying allowance, mushdhira, is 
paid to the kit on account of the collections made by him from 
the peasant boldors, dhdrekaris, In survey-settled villages a fixed 
scale or percentage on the collections is substituted for this 
allowance. The khots usnally have a large share of the best land 
as their privite holdings. In respect of such land they may, 
according to circumstances, be holders, dhurekaris, by mheritance or 
purchase, or they may be tenants. In many mixed, khichadi, 
villages the whol: of the holding, dhkdra, land is in the hands of 


} Bom. Gov. Sel, Nuw Series, CK XXIV. 79, 

2 The following (Bou, Gov. Sel. COX XXIV, 81,82) is an abridgment of the form in 
use before the intrcdu-tion of the revenue survey: ‘'To the Collector of Ratnagiri. 
Agreement of ...... Leer ae Bhat Of... TE have agreed to the management 
of the whole khoti o! t)+ said village for the current year. 1,.—According to the annual 
custom JT have agreed to the full payment, jamadbandi, in cash and grain, I will 

ay the eight instalments’, (in survey-settled sub-divisions the hots’ assesament 
is payable in four tutalmonts, 15th December, Ist February, 15th March, and 
let May), “each lejcre the twentieth day of each month between November and 
June. Then follow «:taile a3 to the grain assessment and its valuation. TI.—If 
the assessment is, by i axea or by any Gévernment order, more under each head, 
isam, than that of Jast yvar, I will pay the full assessment according to the first 
clause, I1I.—Jtems met entered in the accounts I will duly pay and allow no 
‘cormmplaint to arise, 3°’.--1 will manage the village as in past years without extor- 
tion, and will give neo couse for complaint ; should any arise, I will py any fine up 
to £10 (Re. 100) thet «sovernment may order. V,--Without ma ing any demur 

ai 


on account of injury ly ive or flood, T will pay all the assessment as laid down in 
clause I. VI,—Shoull : vy tenants die, leave the village, or become too poor to till 


their lands, I will, withcut any complaint, pay the whole assessment, and keep the 
lands fit for cultivation. Vi1,—Relates to payments to alienees, indmddra, VIII, — 
The agreement is in my ame, but should any of my agents commit fraud as regards 
receipts, J will be responsible. IX.-—I will duly enter in the cultivators’ receipt 
booka the rents received! from them. In default I will pay such fine up to £10 (Ra, 100) 
as Government may or'er, X.—-I will manage the village according to such orders as 
have been or may be ¢ ven and will take and give copies to the next manager, 
XI--This and additicna sections relate to the joint responsibility of co-sharers, 
XIL.—Whenever Goversuent may summon me I will attend and will give no 
excuse, Should I fail to attond when summoned I will payafine up to £5 (Ra, 50). 
XUL—Relates to villags expenses, grdm kharch. XIV,—Relates to trees.” 
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the khot coparcenary, all the other cultivators being their tenants 
or half-crop payers, ardhelis. ‘The Jand in the occupancy of a khot 
is called private, khot khdsgi, in distinction to the common, khot 
nisbat, lands in the occupation of tenants. A khoti sharer cul- 
tivating khoté land, the profits from which are the common property 
of the khot coparcenary, is strictly liable to pay the customary rent 
thereon, as if he were an ordinary tenant, But this is a matter 
of private arrangement among the sharers, and where the land 
is equally divided, it is not usual for the sharers to pay the 
managing khot more than the Government assessment, dast. The 
division of profits according to shares is made at the close of the 
revenue year (July 3st). In some cases the sharers execute a 
partition deed, dhada vdntap, by which the whole khott land in 
the village, whether in the occupancy of the sharers or of 
their tenants, is apportioned among the coparcenary. Each sharer 
manages his own share and collects his rents from his tenants. In 
such a case, should a tenant throw up his land it reverts, not to 
8 joint estate, but to the individual sharer in whose lot the land 
ies. 


In addition to many privileges incidental to their position as 
heads of villages where there are no hdreditary officers to take 
precedence of them, the khots formerly enjoyed the right of 


exacting from all their tenants except peasant holders, dharekaris, 


one day’s labour in eight, ith veth; offorcing the peasant to plough 


-for them, ndngar veth; and of pressing them to carry their 


palanquins. Whilo thus working for the khot the tonant was 
given a subsistence allowance of grain, These labour cesses have 
boen stopped. 


The holding, dhdra, similar to the Deccan mirdsi tenure is the 
highest form of tenant right. The tenant holder, dharekari, is 
assessed at a fixed rental based on the area and the character of the 
land actually under tillage at the time of the last survey. So long 
as he pays this assossment he cannot be ousted, and the khot 
cannot, without his consent, exact any further payment. He has 
moreover the right to inherit, sell, mortgage, or dispose of his 
estate in any way he pleases. He has also, subject to making good 
to the “hot any loss his absence may have caused him, an unlimited 
right of re-entry, and is not held to have given up his land unless 
he has passed a formal and duly recorded deed of abandonment, 
bediva patra. If a returning tenant holder fails to meet the khot’s 
claim for damages, hoe is compelled to accept an inferior 
tenure, the khot reimbursing himself by oxacting either additional 
payments or the customary share of the produce levied from 
tenants of kheti land. Should the tenant holder, dhdrekari, leave 
his land unencumbered by mortgages he will thus, in very few 
instances, be able to regain his former position. Should he leave 
® mortgagee in possession, who for his own interest will take 


? Indefence of the cighth day labour tax, dh veth, it is fair to state that by 
means of this labour a very large area of valuable rice land has been made and 
many salt marshes and swamps reclaimed. Mr, G. W. Vidal, C.S. 
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care that the value of his security is not lessened, the returning 
holder will, on redeeming the mortgage, revert to his original 
position. 


A holding, dhdra, may be of any size, from a single plot of land or 
even a single tree, to the entire arable land ofa village. It consists 
of all the lands registered in the name of each individual or family 
at’ the last survey. These holdings are by mortgage, sale, and 
inheritancs, subject to constant sub-division. Tho assessment, dast, 
on this class of holding remains unchanged from one settlement to 
another. It is s grain payment, which, asin the case of the revenue 
paid by the «hot to Government, is divided into two portions, one 
commutable into cash at the rates fixed yearly at the former survey, 
the othor it the rates fixed yearly by the Collector on the basis of 
the ruling market prices. In Dépoli and Khed one-fourth of the 
assessment, «ast, is levied on the old fixed ratcs, baha nakty and 
three-fourths arc paid as original crop share, ain jinnas, at the 
current rates. In the remaining sub-divisions one-half is levied at 
the old rates baha nakt, and. one-halfinstead of the original crop 
share, ain t)uas, Ifa tenant holder ora khot demurs to the rates 
fixed by ths “allector, he has the option of bringing this portion of 
his produce t» tha local revenue office, kacheri, or to some regularly 
appointed sain store, phad, The grain is then sold by auction, 
and the pro:ends credited as the sum due. In practice this 
almost never happens. Several extra demands, varying in different 
places, aro, wider the name of cesses, pattis and babs, included in 
the assessinent, dust, levied from the tenant holders, dhdvekaris. 
The entry of these charges in a peasant’s account is proof that his 
land comes nader the holding, dhdra, tenure. Some of these 
cesses, such ax the stable cess, gale patti, and the superintendent’s 
cess, sar deshmukhi, are commuted ‘at fixed rates. Others, such 
as allowances to hereditary officers, hakddrs,} and payments to 
village servainis, gion kharch, are commuted at the current market 
tates. The amount of these dues is included in the village rental, 
jamibandi, uid is recovered rateably from tenant holders, dhdrekaris, 
in the proportion that their individual assessment bears to the 
entire villag? rental, jama. The rest, in mixed, khichadt, villages 
is paid by tho khot, who recovers the amount from his tenants 
according t 1is own estimate of their fair share in the expense. 
The extract given av the foot of next page from the debit side of a 
tenant holder's, dharekari’s, receipt book, illustrates the form in 
which the asxessment appears in theaccounts. The amount isdivided 
into two main items, one due to Government the other due to certain 
officers. Tho amount due to Government is brought under two 
main heads, the first head including all the sums paid in cash and 
the second head showing the estimated value of the grain received 
under the differcnt cesses and allowances. No charges are included 


1 Under hakddr.: coma hereditary sub-divisional officers, deshmukhs and deahpdndes, 
and village accounts tuts, kudkarnis, 
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Ohapter VIII. for village expenses, gdon kharch, as none of the village menials 
ea were paid by the state.! 


Land 

Administration. = Peasant holders, dhdrekaris, often sub-let their fields at a profit 
Tenures,’ to other cultivators, who hold much the same position as tenants of 
Peasant Holders, khoti land. In villages under khof management, the holders, 
dhdrekaris, are required to make yearly agreements, kabuldyats, for 
the payment of their dues, and to give security to the khot in the 
same way as the khot engages with Government for the revenue 
of the whole village. In villages directly under Government 
management, khdlsa, and im attached khot villages, the holders, 
adharekaris, pass the same agreements to the state. Finally, this 
much-coveted tenure carries with it certain timber and other rights 

and privileges denied to inferior holders. 


1 Extract from the Receipt Book of Vamanji Baépuji of Harnai : 


AMOUNT. Ives, 


Rs. a p. 


000 Balance, 
li 1410 Amount due as fixed at the settlement for the current year 1852-53, 


11 8 4 Government. 

Ra, 4-5-9 Cash Extra cesses, patti babti, Rs, 2-1-6, Details are: 
Stable cess, gale patti, 12 mans grain at Rs, 2-14-4 
the klandi, Rs, 1-11-8; Superintendent’s cess, 
sar deshmukhi, 4 pdylisand 24 shers at Rs, 14-6-24 
the khandi,.calculated on 12 mans at 4 man 
the khandi, Re. 0-3-6; Commutation cess, tasar, 
clarified butter 4 ahex and 7 tolds, on 12 mana, at 
one aher the khandi, price Rs. 0-1-1) at Rs. 7-10-04 
the man, deduct for labour 9 pies at Re, 2-14-45 
the man, remainder Re. 0-1-2; Assayer’s cess, 
potddri, on Rs. 4-9-1], at Ra. 15% per Ra, 100, 
Re. 0-1-2; total Rs, 2-1-6. Fixed commutation 
rates, baha nakt, rice 38 mans at 5 mans the khandi 
worth Ra, 2-8-10 at Ra. 17 the khandi ; deduct 
for labour 9 péylis and 2 sher at one man the 
khandi, value 4 as. 7 p. at Re. 9-9-59 the khandi ; 
remainder Rs, 2-4-3. Total Re. 4-5-9. 

Rs, 7-2-7. Grain :—Rice, ]0 mans 9 pdylis and 1} shers at Ra. 13-8 
the khandi at Harnai market rates, Details are : 
9 mans for collection after deducting 3 mane for 
fixed rates, baha nakt, from the original rental, 
ain jamabandi, of 12 mans; } mon measuring cess, 
mdpvaridla, of four shers a man; 9 pdylis } sher 
purchase cess atone man the khandi; 4 pdylis 
4 sher carriage loss, tut, on 10 mans 5 pdylis and 
§ sher at 4 a man the khandi. 

0 6 6 | Sub-divisional officers, jamdddrs :— Superintendent’s cess, deshmukhi, 
rice 4 pdylis 24 shers at 8 pdylia the khandi, at the rate of Ra. 13-8 
the khandi, Re. 0-3-3 ; Accountant's, deshpdnde’s, cess, Re, 0-3-3. 

3 6 | As by last year’s settlement. 
4 7 | Deduct on account of decrease in rates of grain at market value, 
Government Re, 0-4-3 ; sub-divisional officers, jamdddra, Re, 0-0-4. 


J) 1410 | Remainder. 
(Signed) RAmcHAnpDRA ManApEv KULKARNI, 
26th October 1853. 
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In old Sivarndurg, comprising the present D&poli and Khed, 
many resi lost holders, dharekaris, at various times before British 
rule, agrew!. on the khots’ undertaking to meet all Government 
demands, tv pay them from one and a half times to double the 
quantity cf crain at which thoir fields were rated. When these 
agreements wero made, it is probable that while they obtained a 
more convenient form of payment, the holders, dhdrekaris, owing 
to the Jov irico of grain, lost little by the change. Had _ this 
arrangeme it vet been made they would, in years of low prices, have 
found it haw! ‘© vaise cash to pay the assessment. The khots would 
have taker {he grain at their own price, often ruinous to the 
cultivator, wud the solders, dhdrekaris, would, as their only choice, 
have had t» ‘wry their produce to the nearest Government office 
orgrain stow pied, ‘Che rise im the price of agricultural produce 
durmng the a-i half century has made these terms, at first reasonable 
enongh tu bu 1 parties, unduly favourable to the khots, who have 
enforced them ider very altered conditions. Like pure holders, 
dhérekaris, lieve reduced holders cannot be ousted so long as 
they pay the »~sossiment, and ¢he Fhuts cannot raise their rents. 
They havo «J. the privilege, whieh other ‘hoti tenants do not 
possess, of cisjosing of them lands by sale and mortgage. The 
chief reduce. |..lors are the oue and a half payers, didhivalds, who 
give the khot on: and ahalt mans otgrain for every man of assessment, 
the one and | irce quarters payors, pivnedonpatkaris, giving one 
and three quer" maus for each man of assessment and the double 
payers, dupatke vis, giving two mang for each man of asgessment. 


Besides these there is in Dapot anothor class of reduced holders 
called duspatkaris, Thoit origin is different from, and their 
position highs, thon that of other reduced holders, Like pure 
holders, dhiiretcis, taey pay the Goverumont assessment, dast, but 
in addition give tho Ahots a fixed cash bonus of eight annas on 
every manotin-cosninent. hey are called daspatharis, literally ten 
times payers, ! cise they pay ten rapeey for each khandi of 
assessment. 

The khot’s lowir tonants, the majority of the cultivators, may be 
divided into two classes, hese are tenants with occupancy rights 
who, so long as they pay the customary or stipulated rent and such 
extra cesses as \ llage usage allows, are not lable to ejectment by 
the khot; and yenirly tenants cultivating on whatever terms they 
may make with 1) ie hot. Under the first class come all resident 
cultivators of cller standing than the khot. These are called here- 
ditary cultivatcr~, ralanddr kurdis, and are generally supposed to 
be descended fon cld tamilies of holders, dhdrekaris, who, too weak 
to resist the khot’s encroachments, have parted with their ancient 
rights, Such te:ints are for the most part Kunbis or Maréthés. 
Tn some villages the Mhars belong to this class. But as a rule 
partly by reason of their useful services, and partly from the 
extreme difficuli,, of recovering more rent than they chose to 
pay, the Mbher- havea succeeded in keeping their ancestral 
holdings better than members of the higher castes. Shepherds, 
dhangars, are never, and potters, kumbhdrs, and Muhammadans 
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are rarely hereditary tenants, vatanddrs. Besides the original 
hereditary tenants, other cultivators have acquired more or less 
definite occupancy rights. Originally shifting labourers, upris, 
induced by the khots to settle and cultivate deserted, gaydl, fields, 
they have, by the khots’ grant and by the lapse of time, gained as 
good a position as the older hereditary, vatanddr, tenants. Custom 
does not allow the khot to dispossess them. For long no precise 
term of years was fixed as giving a tenant a claim fo occupancy 
rights. “But inthe Khot Act (1. of 1880) passed by the Bombay 
Legislative Council it has becn laid down that all tenants who have 
continuously held land since tho beginning of 1845 have an occupancy 
right. Under this rule it is found that at least ninety per cent of the 
hots’ tenants are possessed of occupancy rights. In some villages it 
has been the custom for the khot to keep all relinquished lands im his 
own managemont, and to give them out for cultivation to fresh tenants 
evefy year, or after each period of crop rotation, In such villages 
none but old hereditary, vatandér, tenants have gained permanent 
occupancy rights. Where these rights exist, they are, as a rule, 
transferable by inheritance only;and not by sale or mortgage, and 
are liable to forfeiture, shonld-the tenant, even for a time, leave the 
village without making arrangements for the cultivation of the land 
and the payment of the reut. Custom varies considerably in 
different villages. Lieutenant Dowell, iu his report on the survey 
of the Ratnagiri sub-division (November 1829), mentious several 
instances in whieh occupancy nights in hott land were mortgaged 
and sold beth with and without the /hot’s consent. These cases 
are exceptional. The shots themselves have, indeed, often sold 
portions of their khoti land to cultivators, the purchasers virtually 
becoming holders, dhdrekavis, the khot parting with his right to 
demand anything over and above the Government assessment. 
Grants of khoti lands are also occasionally made by khots to Brdhman 
beggars and village priosts, wpdd/iyds, oithcr wholly rent-free or on 
payment of the Government dues. Such gifts, though unsupported 
by deeds, are always religiously respected by the grantor’s descend- 
ants, 

Khoti jJand in the occupation of yearly tenants, if undivided 
among the khot coparcenary, is enterod in the village books m_the~ 
name of the khot coparcenary, and is called joint khot property, khot 
nisbat samdik, The tenants of such lands are usually styled waste 
tillers, bédhekaris, as distinguished from heroditary, vatandar, tenants. 
Badhekaris may or may not be residents of the village in which 
they cultivate as yearly tenants. In many cases they hold hereditary 
land in one village, and at the same time fromyear to year undertake 
the cultivation of waste land in another village, continuing to live in 
their old homes. This often happens onthe boundaries of two villages, 
because, for convenience in watching and other field work, husbandmen 
like to have all their cultivation in one place. In other cases they 
leave their old homes and settle in the new village. In either case 
they are called waste tillers, bidhekaris, though many of them have 
throngh lapse of time and other causes gained occupancy rights. 


ag er rh Pr ne fen a yr 


} Khot Commission to Government, 186 of 1875, February 8. 
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A resident of one village who cultivates in another is also called 
an outsider, dulandi. Yearly tenants are liable to ejectment at 
the will of t13 superior holder, and in the absence of any special 
agreement, a") also Hable to have their rent raised from time to 
time, Ordiaarily there is little difference in the rent exacted from 
the khot’s teuiits whether permanent or temporary. The yearly 
tenants havint; uc ties to bind them to the land and being free to 
throw itup wtcnever it suits them, are usually able to obtain from 
the khot terms as little unfavourable as those allowed to occupancy 
tenants. 


The rent pail by a khot’s tenant consists either of a definite 
proportion of t]« actual harvest determined by a crop inspection, 
or of a grain or cash payment fixed on the basis of the average 
yield of the \aut wishout reference to the actual produce of the 
year. The fist und most common mode of payment is called 
settlement, ¢/«/, and the crop inspection is called appraisement, 
abhdunt. The ‘ollewing description of the system written by 
Lieutenant Dow. |] in 1829 stillpholds good.! The cultivators under 
the hot, both occupancy. tenants, kardds, and yearly tenants, 
baidhekuris,? an led half-erop, ardheli; payers, third-crop, tirdheli,. 
payors, or fourth-crop, chautheli, payers. The share of the gross 
produce to be pnid by them is. fixed yearly in every ficld by 
agreement betwien the khof and the cultivator. A few days 
before the haryos!, they go round together and settle the amount 
by estimating i! quantity of grain in each field, both parties 
trying to get the hust of the bargain. Tn rice lands the khot’s share 
is estimated at o.1e-balf or even a little more, in middling uplands 
at one-third, aul in poor uplands at one-fourth. The fees due to: 
the village Mhiwr aud temple servant, gurav, are paid by the 
cultivator, Tho «:cupancy-tenant,.karda, also pays a small 
amount for tho vurly field sacrifices, .When, as often happens,. 
the khot and his tenent, karda, cannot agree as to the produce of 
a field, they appcin! wmpires, firhdit, of the chief villagers, and as 
all are present tne payment is settled at once. The tenant’s only 
check against false ‘unries by the khot is his own recollection of 
the agreement med: in gach field. In cases of poverty or loss, the 
khot remits a littl of the revenue, but not more than 150 to 200 
pounds of grain (4.-.) mens) in the whole village. In bad seasons 
the loss falls on th: .chof as the tenants pay only for the grain that 
thrives. On theothcr hand, when the Government grant remissions, 
the khot is the ouy gainer. The usual proportion of the crop 
taken by the khots is \n9-half in rice and garden land, and one-third 
in uplands. These rites are seldom exceeded. If the khot deter- 
mines to levy more, ho realises the increase under cover of cesses 
and imposts. Besides tio the half-crop payer, the term ardheli is 


4 Lieutenant Dowell, Yat November 1829, apogee written only of the Ratnagiri 
sub-division, Mr. Dowell’s account is fairly applicable to the whole district, 
3 It has been already ncticel that some bidhekarie have occupancy rights, 
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contract, makia in the north and khund im the south. The contract 
system is always preferred by the cultivators. They avoid the 
yearly haggle with the khot, and in other respects it is usually 
more favourable to them. In a very few villages, the tenants hold 
written agreements from the ‘hots, engaging never to levy more 
than the amount stipulated as the yearly rent. Such permanent 
contracts, maktis, are very uncommon, and these rents ure lable, 
asa rule, to periodic, if not to yearly, revision. The tenant who 
undertakes to till the land passes an agreement, makta chitht, to 
the khot to pay a certainrent from year to year, These documents 
are carefully kept by the khot as evidence against the tenant, 
should he at any future settlement claim the land as his holding, 
dhdva. Holders also occasionally till khoti land as tenants of 
the khot, and where a contract, maklu, has been made, the terms 
and all particulars are duly entered in the yearly agreement 
exeeuted by the holder, diuirekari. A considerable proportion 
of the district rice lands are thus held on payment of grain 
contracts, makldés. Coast Muhammadans and other seafaring 
and fishing classes rent land-in this way for hemp cultivation, - 
to supply the materials for ropes and ncts. Brdhman cultivators 
too usually induce the khot to substitute the contract, makta 
or khand, for the settlement, thal, rent. Similarly small plots 
and gardens within the village homestead are usually let on 
contracts, muktds, to the residents in khoti villages. In these 
cases the rent ig usually paid ina lump cash sum covering all 
demands, ukta thardv. In coast) villages, where khoti land has, by 
Bhandéris, with much expense and labour, been made into cocoanut 
gardens, the Bhandaris usually pay a fixed cash rent when the trees 
are tapped ; when the trees are kept for fruit, the tenants some- 
times pay a fixed cash rent aad sumetimes a share of the produce. 
Owners who sub-let cocoanut gardens usually oxact four-fifths of the 
produce from the tenant when the trees are kept for fruit only, and 
from 2s. to 6s. (Re. 1-3) a tree when they are tapped. Neither 
settlement, thal, nor contract, maka, rents are payable during the 
periodic fallows, wlich, for waut of manure, nearly all uplands 
require. In any one year generally not more than one-fourth of 
the upland arca is under tillage. But the tenants are bound not” 
to let any Jand in their oecupation lie fallow without due cause. 
Those who till rice land have usually assigned to them a certain 
share of brushwood-bearing upland. In this land the trees are 
yearly stripped of their leaves, twigs, and branches to be burned on 
the rice fields as ash manure, 4b, ‘This is usually the only privilege 
a tenant has over the timber growing on his land. 


The khot’s claim to a share of the crop is not limited to grain. 
It extends to all produce alike. ‘Thus in the north for every man of 
grain from twenty to twenty-five bundles of straw are demanded. 
A share of the produce of all fruit trees growing in khoti land, 
even though planted by the tenant, is also exacted. Jack fruit is 
everywhere an appreciable item in the khol’s revenue. The usual 
mode of assessing fruit produce is for the khot to go round and 
count or estimate the fruit and to receive in cash the value of his 
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share, one-thir] or one-half as the case may be, and to take in 
addition tw» « three of the best for his own use. 

In addition to the customary produce rents, the khots, according 
to circumstinecs, levy from the tenants certain extra cesses. The 
custom of dit rent villages varios greatly and the collection of these 
extra domard:. depends almost entiroly on the personal power and 
influence of tha khot. Cessos were formerly most numerous and 
oppressive i. Dapeli, Chipltin, aud Khed, where most of the khots 
belong to the strong Chitpavan sub-division of Brahmans. ‘The 
eighth day, -f1; vei. and other labour cessos, have already been 
alluded to, \'nder the head of shot exactions, karsat, the khots 
used to make iregular demands on the tenants for payments on 
acconnt of oro duce other than grain such as grass and firewood. 
This practic » uw put a stop to by Government under Act XX, of 
1839. Anoihir almost universal demand is the measure cess, 
maprartdla, vovzisting of the levy from the tenant of jth te 4th 
(one sher to we piylis ihe aan) inaddition to the regular rental. 
On the tenent’s bringing -his grain.te the khot’s house to be 
measured, the (o0’s servant, who measures it, is also entitled to a 
double handful, phaski. ~ Lastlyy the tenant has to pay a cash 
contribution fowards the general village expenses, géon kharch. A. 
fixed sum for sto remuncration of village menial servants is levied 
by Governms) Jrom the khot and the holders, dhdrekaris. The 
portion paid §. the khot is recovered by him from his’ tenants 
rateably, anc n-aslly a further sum is\exacted under the same head 
for other mis -clluneous village charges such as meintenunce of 
paupers, rel.yi ws services, and similar objects common to the 
community. 


SECTION -TI-—=HISTORY. 


The earliest «corded land revenue settlement of Ratndgiri was, 
in 1502, by Yuu Adil Shah of Bijapur.! At that time, though 
the district bac passed through many years of trouble for 
long rememico as the rule of the spear, bhdlerdi, traces 
remained of thi 1evenue system of the Vijaynagar kings.? Such 
of the old rex. nue officers as tendered their allegiance, were 
continued in |lu.r posts, aud chiefly in central Ratnégiri, under the 
name of farn:ei-, khots, a new class of officers was introduced 
partly as revo: ue farmers partly to carry out the duties of village 
headmen.? Unuiiée this sottlement rice lands wero taxed at one- 
sixth of the gus produce payable part in money but most in kind; 


1 Jervig (Konkan, 9: makes the Bahmani settlement of 1429 extend to the 
Konkan. But t ¢ Mabinanis had not then conquered, hardly even entered the 

rovince, If the se tlement was introduced in any part of the Konkan, it must have 
been in the uplar ls. sitinoitha, above the Sahyddris. See Grant Duff, 26, 

2 Mr. Dunlop, } 31, Au. 1824; Rev, Ree. 121 of 1825, 2,3. 3 Jervis’ Konkan, 75,76. 

4 Jervis’ Konk:n, +2. 83. Mr. Dunlop says, (Rev, Rec, 121 of 1825, 67) under 
Bijapur there wis vu» established measure of land, and the government share, one- 
sixth of the produ: octh of grain and of fruit trees, was fixed by appraisement and 
from year to year var eit with the harvest, With a fairly strong government, a rich 
local and foreign trie, und so moderate a government demand, the country greatly 
improved, 
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and hill lands, varkas or bharad, were taxed by the ‘plough,’ 
nangar. In the case of waste lands and waste villages the officers 
would seem to have been allowed to make their own terms with any 
new tenants they might find, and as they wero then greatly in 
demand, tenants obtaimed very favourable terms. All members of 
former village communities were treated as peasant holders, 
mirdsddérs or dharekarts, and assessed at a light rent payable chiefly 
in kind. Vexatious practices and extra cesses were forbidden. 
Except trade dues and house charges for revenue ofticors thore were 
no miscellaneous, sdéyar, cesses. The revenue was gathered by 
village accountants and brought by subordimate agents to the 
government treasuries,’ 


The next change in the revenue system was introduced by Shivaji 
about a century and a half later (1670-1680). At first by Daédaji 
Konddev, and afterwards by Annéji Dattu, a settlement was made 
on the samo principle as the settlement introduced early in the 
seventcenth? century into parts of the Deccan and of the central 
Konkan, by Malik Ambar tho Ahmednagar minister. The chief 
change in the new system was the measurement of rice land by a 
rod of five cubits and five fists, that is fiveand five-sixths cubits or 
114085 English inches." — Shivaji’s settloment included three parts, 
the treatment of rico, of hill, and of garden land. It is fetaved 
that all the rice lands weré measured into bights, each of 4014 
square yards, divided into twelve classes,* and from experiments 
made during three successive years,’ the government demand, 
estimated at hbout forty per cent of the produce, was fixed ® at from 
574 bushels an acre in the best to 23-bushels in the poorest land. 


! Jervis’ Konkan, 82, 83. 

3 Malik Ambar’s settlement stretched, except/the Habshi’s lands, trom Bassein to 
Bankot. Jervis’ Konkan, 68. 

3 Todar Mal’s or Akbar’s bigha (1590) was asquare of 60 Jldéhi gaz or yards, the 
same as used by Naushirvan (550) in Persia, measured by a chain instead of the 
old elastic Hindu rope. ‘The three chief Indian land meaaures were the Musalman 
digha of 3119°7 square yards, the Marétha biyhku of 4013-87, and the Gujarat bigha of 
2948'77, Jervis’ Konkan, 69. 

4 The classes were: I, First, aval ; 2, Seeond, dum or duyam ; 3, Third, sim ; 4, 
Fourth, chdrum or charsim ; 5, Bushland, raujuil; 6, Salt, khdrvat ;7, Rocky, bdval ; 
8, Stony, khadi; 9, Pulse, kuriydt or turvat; 10, Hemp, tdgeat; 11, Rice-land, 
rahu or roh ; 12, Tree root, minal, Jervts’ Konkan, 94, 95, 

5 The aub-divisions from which villages are said to have been chosen were, in 
Kolaba, Avchitgad Rajpuri and Raygad, and in Ratndgiri, Suvarndurg Anjanvel 
Ratnégiri and Vijaydurg. In measuring rice land a deduction, called vaja shirastdbdd 
or tipdndi of three punds in every bigha, was made. In level uplands, varkas, 
@ quarter and in rough uplands a third was deducted, Tho deduction was alao called 
tijdi. (Mr. J. R. Gibson). The produce raised in second crops on rice land was assessed 
as follows: turmeric, halad, at 5 mans the bigha, after deducting a third of the 
actual area cultivated; hemp, éég, 5 mans the bigha, one-fourth being deducted 
from the area cultivated ; sugarcane, 34 to 64 mans of raw sugar the bigha ; summer 
rice, vdyangane, 24 mans of grain the bigha. 

6 The details in bushels the acre are: First quality 57} (124 mans the bigha) ; 
second 45 (10 mans) ; third 36% (8 mans); fourth 288 (64 mans); bushlands 363 
(8 mans) ; salt 344 (74 mans) ; rocky, stony, and pulse land 28% (63 mans); rahe, 
hemp, and uncleared root land 23 (5 mans). (Jervis’ Konkan, 94, 95). Since Shivaji’s 
time, from the pressure of population, two new classes of hill-top, shirvat, land have 
been added. The better of these have been assessed at 174 and the poorer at 8? bushela 
an acre, Jervis’ Konkan, 96. 
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Except in » few cases, where they were measured and according to 
the years 91 fallow required three, five, six or seven acres were counted 
as one, hil) lands, varkas or dongar, were assessed by the plough, 
ningar. J..rge allowances were made for rocky or unproductive 
spots.'! In ywden lands, the system in former use of levying a total 
or absoluie wmount, kamdl, at about one-sixth of the estimated crop 
was chargc:l into an equal division of the whole produce.* All 
other cesses wore stopped, and pdétils, khots, kulkarms, deshmukhe, 
and desh).wes were forbidden interfering beyond their strict 
duties an! powers. 

Shivaji's demand of forty per cont or two-fifths of the produce would 
seem to havi been more than the cultivators could pay. It was 
either openly allowed or secretly arranged, that the bighds on which 
the above :i2ntioned rates were charged should be of 4616 instead 
of 4014 suare vards. By this means the government share was 
reduced ty bout one-third. 


In 168%, \nnéji Dattu’s system was upset by Kalush, a friend of 
Sambhaji. “he land revenue was farmed and taxes levied that 
raised the whole Gemand tor between one-half and two-thirds of the 
gross produces, Unable to pay, the people went out as robbers and 
marauders. After Sambhaji’s death (1689) in the south the regent 
Raéjaréin cil what he could to improve matters. But Suvarndurg 
and Anjarvelin the north had passed ont of the hands of the Maréthés 
into those c! the Habshi.* 


The chi:f chaago made by the Sidi was commuting, tasar, part 
of the regidir demand from produce into money.5 The proportion 
was three-nwentieths of tha whole (3: mansakhandi).® Other changes 
were, a ue bullock tax of 3s, (Rs. 14) and a shopkeeper’s cess, 
mohturfa,{ (Bs. 5). Tn garden lands fresh imposts were levied 


1 Nachni vas seersed at from 6°56 to 5:25 bushels (83-3 mans) the plough ; vari at 


from 5°25 to #:7 bushels (2-24 mans}, harik at 5:25 bushels (3 mans) ; and other 
inferior produce: -t 2°18 bushels (14 mans). Of miscellaneous crops, hemp was asseased 


at 144 pound: tle ere (150 the customary bigha) ; turmeric at 136 pounds (150 the 
customary biph- ; and sugar at 90 to 181 pounds (93-1973 the customary bigha), 
Jervis’ Konken. 13. 

9 Of garden p duce, cocoanuts and betelnuts paid in kind and the rest in cash, 
Cocoanut trecs vor inspected, All bearing less than five nuts, too old to bear any 
nuts, barren, or -u.pcoductive, were exempted. Of the remaining trees, half of the 
produce belor. x0! te the grower and half to government, provided that in no case the 
government share exceeded 424 nuts the tree. Of cocoa-palm leaves, kajdns, the 

overnment s'uiin was for trees about to bear, three; trees that did not yield frit, 
‘our; toddy tras, three; barren trees, one; fruitful trees, four. Betelnut trees 
paying from one: « five shera were assessed like cocoanut trees, the limits for calculation 
eing one anc tives shers instead of five and uinety-five nuts, Cocoa-palms tapped 
for toddy pad trom ‘a, to 3s. 1d, (Re. 1 as, 8 p.8) each. Wild palms if tapped 
paid nine pense sch, Lf not tapped, they paid nothing. Jack trees, if they ated 
more than 25 jaskse, and undi, Calophyllum inophyllum, trees paid 6d, (4 aa.). 
Mr. Dunlop, }3an. Rev, Rec. 121 of 1825, 1], 12. 

§ Jervis’ Kont.nn, 19, 4 Jervis’ Konkan, 109. 

5 Shiv4ji was unsious for grain to store his forts and so be able to move his troopa 
without baggng: ‘fhe Habshi had no such inducement to prefer grain to money. 
Jervia’ Konkan 110. 

6 The khan:i rates were : rice Rs. 223, vari Rs. 174, hartk Rs. 7, white sesamum 
Rs. 75, black sesa mura, udid tur, til séle and mug Rs, 60, pdvte, chavli, and kulthi 
Rs, 40, and sait %9,7, Jervis’ Konkan, 111, 
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and the sub-divisional accountant’s, sardesh hulkarni’s, allowance 
was added to the demand, and the amount taken by the state. 


In 1744 Angria ousted the Sidi and held the whole of Ratnégiri? 
He enhanced many taxes and added several fresh ones,? among others 
new cesses on grain, sugar and hemp, a house tax, and_ taxes 
on cow-keepers and fishers. On a petition from the people, Angria 
agreed that, in taking the governmont grain, the measures need not 
be heaped. ‘lo make good his loss from this concession he levied a 
fresh cess and added another to make up for loss by vermin. To pay 
for his war ships, Angria required a proportion of the crop at a low 
fixed price, and to supply the ships with ropes, he levied another cess. 
Another change was that he took more of the rent in money. At the 
same time by lowering the commutation rates he considerably lessened 
the demand.* Other new taxes were: a small levy, karsai, of thatch, 
baskets, mats, sticks, timber, firewood, torches, brooms, and earthen 
potsytaken nominally to keep forts and public buildings in repair, 
but in practice turned to his own use by every government servant 
down toa messenger. Oil-sellors were charged ten shers of oil a head 
and the village priest was forced to bring a weekly bundle of pdn 
leaves. There wero also Hiuduteast taxes, afowl or a goat at Dasra 
anda pot of buttermilk at\Gukulashtami. ‘Taxes were also levied on 
bullocks, on wild liquor-yiclding’ palm trees, and on makers of catechu, 
kath, Terra japonica. Finally there was a service tax on skilled 
craftsmon, carpenters, and Dlacksmiths,who were bound to serve for 
one month in the year at two aninas or two shers of grain a day ; on 
sailors, Khérvis and Daldis, who were bound to supply one man in 
every eight able to bear arms to serve on board war ships for eight 
months in the year ; and on low. caste men including Mhérs who were 
bound to serve in forts one month a year and were paid 24 shers of 
vice a day, One important point in most of these taxcs was that the 
headmen and managers were let off incconsideration of the help they 
give in collecting them. ‘The result was that the exactions pressed 
with crushing force on the smaller landholders. The accounts 
became so confused that the people could no longer follow them and 
they were left at the mercy of the village and district officers.* 


From the destruction of Angria’s power by the English in 1756, 
to his own overthrow in 1818, the whole of Ratnagiri was under the 
Peshwa. A general survey of the Konkan was, about 1780, begun 


1 Jervis’ Konkan, 111. 2 Jervis’ Konkan, 112, 

8 Of enhancement there was a rise of } (2 annas in the rupee) on laden bullocks, 
and on jack, palm, and undi trees. Of fresh cesses there was a grain cess of from Rs, 2 
to Rs.3 a khandi, six annas a man on turmeric and raw sugar, and 4 anras on hemp 3 
a house tax of 2s. a house, widowers paying 14, (8 as.), and village and district 
officers paying nothing ; a milch cattle cess from 1s. to 2s. (8 as.-Re, 1); one goat out 
of every score ; cow-keepers, Cavlis and Dhangars, paid 10 to 30 shers of butter a head 
of cattle and 10 shers more a house ; fishers, Khdrvis and Daldis, } to one mun of oil 
a head on all males between 15 and 60, and 14 mans of oil a boat, Jervis’ Konkan, 113, 

4 On every khandi or twenty mans of grain due, the share to be commuted into money 
waa changed for rice from 3 mans at Rs, 224 a khandi to 5 mans at Rs. 20; for ndglt 
3 mane at Rs. 20 to 5 mans at Rs.16; for vari 3 mans at Rs, 174 to 56 mane at 
Re. 134; for oilseeds 3 mans at Rs..60 to 5 mans at Rs, 40; and for pulse 3 mans at 
Ra, 40 to 5 mans at Rs. 30, Jervis’ Konkan, 116. 

5 Jervis’ Konkan, 115, Full details of the taxes named in the text are given in 
Mr. Dunlop’s report (15th August 1824), Bom. Rev, Rec. 121 of 1825, 93-110. 
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hy Nana Fidnis, but the survey never passed south of Kalyan. 
Afterwards (1788-1802) two madmlatdars, Parshardm Ramchandra 
Paranjpe and Raghundth Trimbak Barve, surveyed Suvarndorg, 
Anjanvel, HatnAgiri, and Vijaydurg. The measurements and 
classifications wera on the same system ag Annéji Dattu’s survey, 
and the resister, péhant kharda, contained a record of the area of 
all the culiiv ited land held by village renters, khots, and peasant 
holders, dic vkuris, together with the names of the holdings and 
the assessn.ent on gach. No record was kept of unoccupied waste 
land. The /gha assessment was calculated in grain at fixed, 
beheda, rates for each kind of grain varying in different parts 
of the distiict? Gardens were (1828) assessed on the same 
principle as grain land. In palm gardens the crop of cach tree was 
fixed, and the giulue of the nuts commuted to a certain sum, If 
tapped for io: dy the rates were raised. Other garden produce paid 
a bigha rate in kind or money. The grain payments were commuted 
either wholly or in part for cash_at standard, beheda, or commuta- 
tion, dasar, eter. ‘Tho standard, beheda,xvates were altered ordy at the 
time of a general survey, and the commutation, tasar, rates were, 
in each sub-ili sien, fixed every year in accordance with the ruling 
market prices. ‘I'he poorer grains, hartk, udid, til, mug, and tur 
were entirels <chject to money commutation. Paymonts for rice, 
nagli, and vor, were taken partly im cash and partly m kind. The 
grain thus reseived was issued for the support of the troops stationed 
in the forts «0u:! other parts of the district. In the south about 
half the reveon: was received in cash and half in kind, and in the 
north, about ove-forrth in cash and three-fourths in kind. All 
arrears were collected in eash calculated at the standard, beheda, 
which were gen rally higher than the conmutation, tasar, ratcs.$ 


1 These rates wove ee sed to have been fixed at some average price of former 
years. Mr. Reid $>3), Cithog, Papers, 10, 12, 

2 Mr, Reid, Gite. Papers, 10, 11. At Bankot the practice (1824) was to tax palm 
gardens by the ¢iji°, not by the tree. Mr. Dunlop was anxious that this plan 
should be introduce. over the whole district. Rev. Rec, 121 of 1825, 59-61. 

3 Part of the jr ilace share was commuted into a money payment, some at an 
enhanced fixed cous:tsicn price, the rest at a more moderate but regulatég rate, 
(Mr, Chaplin, Bor. av, Ree, 16 of 1821, 517). In some parts a special system of 
commutation sale, te.«7 furokhta, was introduced. Under this system the state officera 
received the yrain arc: the cultivators were, at certain fixed prices, allowed to buy it 
back, (Jervis Keikin, 120). Of the 1788 Survey in the Ratndgiri sub-division, Mr. 
Dowell (1829) give: th»: following details ; All rice land was set down as if tilled and 
charged eacsedingte Yo £x the demand from bill lands, the area wanted for 
grazing, fodder reterscs, and thatch was deducted. Then, as average hill land yields 
two crops in twelve yaa, the twelfth part of the rest was counted as though tilled for 
two years. During Uc firsi year if was charged for the better, and during the 
second for the power lill-crops. Similarly, as level uplands bear thrice in eight 

ears, an eighth port «f their whole area was charged for three years, (Bom. Rev. 

ec, 225 of 1851, 2°8-79). In Suvarndurg and Anjanvel the practice was to recover 
a lump rental, dhasé'id, from the holder's uplands independent of the area under 
tillage, Originally apy 'ied te rice as well as uplands, the practice was, by the 1806 
survey, confined to ap unis. Under this system each man was rated on the land he 
happened to hold ai ti« survey time. The fields were not fixed or marked and each 
seagon the man whe fi=h began to till had a right to the use of the land. The rent 
was on the man raitu: than om the land. This practice was used by the village 
renters, khots,inavay very hurtful to yoarly tenants. If a tenant left a village, 
the amount of his rent was taken from the Thor's payment and transferred to the 
village to which the tinant had gone. Under British management this abuse waa 
stopped. Bom, Rev Bev. 231 of 1928, 190-192, 
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The collection of the revenue was chiefly managed by village 
farmers, khots, who engaged to pay the whole grain assessment of the 
village and deliver the grain at the government granaries, ddstans. 
Of these stores there were several in each sub-division at convenient 
places for distributing grain to the troopsand exporting it by water. 
In return for this the khots were allowed to make what bargains 
they pleased with the peasants who tilled khoti or village waste land. 
Many of the khots were men of capital, who spent large sums in 
bringing new land under tillage. During the latter part of the 
Peshwa’s rule, surveys, which should have been made about once 
im seven years, were never carried out. In their stead the 
mémlatddrs, as they thought the villages could bear it, put.on an 
arbitrary increase, chadh. ‘Yo this, as it gave them much less 
trouble and expense than the survey, the village renters and land- 
holders gladly agreed. 

The changes made under the Peshwa were generally for the 
worse and confirmed every injudicious practice.” The vexatious 
labour taxes and the demands, Adreai,-on all articles required by 
government officers free of payment grew much heavier and more 
general. And under the name of court charges, durbdr kharch, a 
new and very oppressive levy came into foree. Originally meant 
to repay men in office for the expense of appearing before the 
Peshwa and making lim presents, this tax was used by the 
mamlatdér to recover his expenses when away from his own station, 
and by the officers under him to make good their charges. The 
whole amounted to an enormons sim.* Searching and elaborate as 
these cesses were, they formed but a small part of what was taken 
from the cultivator.5 The government officer, hamdvisdér, who 
superintended the collection of the revenue, was generally some 
profligate unfit person who had plausible schemes for securing or 
Increasing the revenue.’ Usually holding office for four years, their 
practice was to farm and sub-let their farms, the subordinate agents, 
unless an increase was agreed to, threatening the villagers with a new 
survey. As the mdmlatddrs seldom bad any future interest in the 
country, during the last years of their charge they made a point of 
extorting as much as they possibly could.’ In one important respect 
Ratnégiri was better off than the neighbouring districts. Large 
numbers of its high class Hindas, in places of power all over the 
Marétha dominions, sent their savings to their own villages. And in 


- Suvarndurg, Anjanvel, and Ratnagiri were several families, who, rising 


to high office at the Peshwa’s court, put together large estates, and 


‘Mr, Reid, 6th Dee, 1828 ; Bom. Lithog. Papers, 3, 4. 

2 Jervis’ Konkan, 119. # Jervis’ Konkan, 117. 

4 Jervis’ Konkan, 119. The chief cesses that had been levied under Mardtha rule 
were, the measuring cesses, mdpvartdia and shervaridla; the fort cess, hilldvartdle ; 
the rat cess, undir khdj ; vegetable cess, phaski ; deficiency cess, hasarbdbii ; the rent 
cess, bhdde; the storehouse rent cess, kethi bhade ; the purchase cess, khared? ; the 
hakdar’s cess, hakddri ; the five per cent cess, pdnchotra ; the salary cess, mushdhira ; 
the stable cess, galepaiti ; the assayer’s cess, potddri ; the exchange cess, butte ? the 
butter cess, tup; the straw cess, pendhdpatti ; the vari ceas ; the contingent charges 
cess, sddiludr ; the one yoar cess, exedli; the petty division expense cess, mahdl 
kharch, My, Reid, 1828, Lithog. Papers, 6, 7. 

5 Jervis’ Konkan, 121, 7 Veen. Konkan, 124, 7 Jervis' Konkan, 121. 
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spending sacney freely in improvements, had prosperous villagesand Chapter VIIT 
very rich yics and garden lands.’ Still,on the whole, the effocts Land 

were disastrous, The khots, with larger resources, were able to Administration 
meot the goverament demands. But the subordinate peasants were 


ee : : History. 
almost annihilated. Most of them were reduced to be serfs, dependent nhl 
on some one who, by length of ocgeupancy, had acquired a; title to Settlement, 
lands which had devolved on him from the necessities of their 1756-1818. 


rightful owners.? Collusion and the pretext of bad seasons were the 
cultivator’. «ily escape from over-taxation. The produce of the 
best lands wis in many places reduced beyond all calculation’ and 
the genera! niorals of the people suffered severely? 


Atthe tucc of the British conquest the district included nine British Conquest. 
sub-divisions ttluhds, separated in most cases by a river or some 1818, 
other cons::l:rable natural boundary, and cach including from five 
to twelve peity divisions, mahdls, tappds, mdémlds, or tarafs.4? In 
the nine suh-divisions there were about 2250 villages, none of 
them walled ind few of them more than a rude cluster of thatched. 
mud huts. <A census, taken in the rains of 1820, showed a total 
population «i 640.857 souls. | This gave an average density of 
ninety-one t the square mile, an average household of 4-875 souls, 
and a prop tion of twenty males to eightcen females.® 


During thi last years of the Poshwa’s rule, the district, especially 
the Suvarndurg und Anjanyel sub-divisions, had suffered severely 
from attacks of Riimoshis under the pretender Chitursing.’ For 
some years alter the British conquest, bands of Deccan plunderers 
continued io “wise much mischief. The wall-less villages lay open 
to Rémoshis, Wdazrs, and other banditti, and the spiritless people, 
looking t+ Government for everything, yielded themselves a 
passive sacrifive to any gangs that attacked them. Sure of their 
prey, and ju s» hard and rugged a country almost safe to escape, 
bands of Miings and Raéamoshis roamed about pillaging without 
restraint. At first the state of things was ‘almost hopeless’, but 
as the Deces: began to settle disorder grew less, In 1820, the 
robber gan;"s wero already fewer and smaller.® 


1 Jervis’ Keak wa, 126. ® Jervis’ Konkan, 115, 
4 Jervis’ Konkiwi, 224 Again he says most of the families of the original holders 
of small estate: were suvserseded. Constant demands and heavy assessments ruined 
them, and as th clung to their estates tid forced to give them up by actual ruin, 
they involved their tields and the government in the same calamity. Konkan, 80, 

The nine -ul divisions were : Sankshi, Avchitgad, Rajpuri, Raygad, Suvarndurg 
Anjanvel, Rat: agivi, Vijaydurg, and Malvan ; of these the first four ceased (between 
1820 and 183) -. iorm part of the Ratudgiri district. There is some confusion in 
the names of sib divisioas. Inthe list attached to Mr. Pelly’s report (December 1820) 
there are thirtec:. names : Karméla, Sinkshi, Underi, Revdanda, Avchitgad, Rajpuri, 
Réygad, Bankot. suvarudurg, Ratnagiri, Anjanvel, Vijaydurg, and Malvan ; while in 
the body of ti eseport, only the number nine is given. See Government orders (1821! 
on this report. Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, p, 329, 461, 490, Of these thirteen, four 
Karmala, Bani:ot, Underi, and Revdanda, were probably petty divisions, mahdla. 

® Mr. Pelly (13:20), Bom. Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 334. In 1824, of 2202 villages, 30% 
paid less than £19. 1133 between £10 and £50, 485 between £50 and £100, and 27° 
above £100. Mr aaa | in Bom, Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 41. 

® Bom. Rev. lac, 18 cf 1824, 336-338, 476. Details are given above, p. 105. Ther: 
yas no eae! in taking the census and the limit of error was probably not more thay 
five per cent. In the fair season traders from the Deccan, Gujarat, Bombay, Malabar 
and other places probably brought the total to 700,000 souls. Ditto, 338. 

7 Bom, Rev, Kec, 6] of 182), 323, 8 Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 336, 
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At first revenue and other administrative details were, for two 
reasons, very hard to collect. On loaving the district the chief civil 
officers had carricd away almost all the public and private records, 
and what little was left was destroyed in the forts... The second 
difficulty arose from the opposition of the mon who alone were able to 
give information. Closely bound to the Peshwa’s Government by 
caste and family ties, thoy looked with dislike on their conquerors, 
and almost all either directly or indirectly connected with the farming 
of village revenues, it was thcir interest to keep the government 
officers in the dark as to the amount of their profits and as to their 
relations with Government aud with the difforent classes of under- 
holders.? 

Under the Collector and Magistrate the revenue and police charge 
of each sub-division, ééluka, with a yearly revenue of from £14,000 
to £20,000 (Rs. 1,40,000 - 2,00,000), was in the hands of a native 
manager, kamdévisdér, on a monthly salary of from £15 to £20 
(Rs. 150-200), Receiving his orders from tho Collector, the 
manager had under hii a staff-of writers and messeugers who looked 
after the police and gathcred the revenue, saw that under-servants 
did their duty, examined and andited the petty division, mahal, 
accounts, and prepared the whole for monthly transmission to head- 
quarters, Awzwr. ‘here they were examined by the Collector's 
secretary, daftarddr, and arranged for the cxamination of tho English 
accountants by whom they were made up and sent to the Presidency. 
Taking his orders through the sub-divisional manager, hamdvisddr, 
and rendering him his accounts, the officers, mahdlkaris, in charge 
of petty divisions yielding a yearly revenue of from £1200 to £5000 
(Rs. 12,000 - 50,000), had a snitable staff of clerks and messengers, 
Bréhmans, Parbhus, and Musalméus, for it was best to mix them, 
engaged ou revenue and police work.® 

Under the stipendiary managers was a staff of hereditary district 
revenue officers styled landlords, zaminddérs.4 These were, over 
sub-divisions, télukis, the head superintendent, sar deshmukh or 
sar desdi, the head district accountant, sar deshkulkarni or sar 
deshpdnde, and the over-headman, sar mukddam. There was also 
a rajdeshmukh. In the petty divisions, mahdls, petés and tarafs, 
the officers were desiis, deshkulkarnis or deshpdéndes, and in some 
towns and villages a mukddam anda mahdjan. Of the sub-divisional 
officers,® the duties of the head superintendent, sar deshmukh or sar 
desdi, did not go beyond the signing of certain district papers. For 
many years before British rule they appear not to have been 


1 Rev. Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2568. 

* Mr. Reid, 1828, (Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 179) says the rights of the tenants must 
fall from want of support, There is no other source of information but the interested 
khots, Kvery hereditary district oflicer has from one to ten khoti villages, and there 
is not a man of the least consideration in the country who has not some share or 
concern in such property. 

3 Mr, Pelly (1820) in Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 331, 332. 

4 Mr. Dunlop in Bom. Rev, Rec. 121 of 1825, 28. 
rv In Sih ae pice aie , ee over in Rivage and deshpdnde were 

e aar deshmukh and sar deshpdinde, They were of little use, . Reid, 2 
1828; Rev. Ree. 211 of 1828, 217, : ob Senoser on anaae 
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employed. ‘Che head sub-divisional accountant, sar deshkulkarni 
or sar derhjivde, an officer peculiar to Ratnégiri, was supposed tq 
overlook tho sub-divisional accountant’s, deshpdnde’s, papers in 
the same wiv ax the deshpdnde overlooked the records of the village 
accountait. ‘he office was of little use as the sub-divisional 
accountalt’s papers were short cnough for all practical purposes. 


The petty divisional officors were the superintendent, desdi or 
deshmukh, wud the accountant, deshpdande, deshkulkarnt or mujum- 
dar? L.ke the office of the sub-divisional superintendent, the 
duties of th: potty divisional superintendont were nominal. All he 
did was to sivn soine papers. The office of petty divisional accountant, 
though e-sciutial to a connected system of records, had alsa fallen 
into disusa. (UJader the village ronting, khoti, system, overlookers 
of village accountants and keepers of districh records were not 
required. "'beir rights had been invaded and their pay attached 
under prevoiet of family quarrels and on other unknown grounds.? 

The district officers were paid,, some by a fixed government 
allowance, via, and othors~by contributions from the people and 
khots.* Vheie receipts from 2s. to 16s. (Re. 1-8) a village were 
realised fro.1 the cultivators through the village officers, and their 
small mopcy perquisites) from--village artisans® were generally 
recovered by their own messengers. Tho hereditary petty division, 
mahdl, oflie ve usually realised their dues by paying artisans 
something I.vs than markot labour rates.® 

Of the four classes of villages, alienated indm, peasant-held 
kuldirgi, rented khott, and mixed khichali, the peasant-held and 
the rented, about equal in number, were the chief.’ Rented 
villages were Commoner in the northern and central sub-divisions ; 
in the south, or Kuda! print, all of the, villages were peasant-held.® 
North of Kuda! as far as the Khaérepétan river, till the middle of the 
eighteenth c-atury, the whole was peasant-held. About the middle 
of the eight. «nth century (1740-1755), in the struggles between the 


1 Myr, Dunlop Lith Angust 1824, in Rev. Rec. 12) of 1826, 29. 

2 The fam ly af these officers, deshkulkarnis or deshpdndes, generally held posts 
as village ace wi.iants, don kulkarnis, The pay of both offices was barely enough for 
either and tie shares were divided till they were extremely small. Mr, Reid, 
Rev, Rec. 2)1 «i 1828, 199. Most hereditary district officers were also khote. Mr, 
Dunlop, Rev. Hv. 64 of 1823, 247, 

3 Mr, Dunlop, Rev, Rec. 121, 1825, 30. Except Mdlvan where there was no 
office, and Anjinve! where the office was under attachment, no sub-division was 
without its accountant, desipdnde. Ditto, 34-37. 

4 Mr. Dunl p, tev. Nec. 121 of 1825, 28, 29, 

® From the a-tisans their dues were, 24 pounds of oil from the oilman, jars 
from the potter, baskets and fans from the Mhar, a pair of shoes from the leather 
dresser, nails ‘rem th2 blacksmith, a rice pestle from the carpenter, and bangles from 
the Kansir or lier gle-emaker. These were generally commuted for a money payment 
of 4d, to 6d, 2a ras 4). 

6 Lieutenant Dowell, 1st November, 1899; Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 268, 269. 

7 Mr. Chaphiu (1821) says, about an equal number are khoti and kuldrgi ; 
21st Novembe> 132]; Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 510. In 1822, in northern districts, 
though most wer rented, khoti, some were peasant-held, kuldrgi, and most were 
mixed, khichali. (Mr. Dunlop, Rev. Rec, 64 of 1823, 246). In 1824, over the whole 
district, kuld-yi villazes paid £4633 (Rs. 46,380) more than khoti, Myr. Dunlop, 15th 
August 1824; Bum. Rev, Ree. 121 of 1825, 53. 

§8'Mr: Dunlop, elst December 1822 ; Bom, Rev. Rec, 64 of 1823, 238, 
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Peshwa, Angria, and the Sdvants, the lands lay waste and many 
villages were deserted. In the rich coast belt fourteen villages 
continued peasant-held. Inland, whero the soil was poorer and from 
time to time wanted long fallows, the people were less attached to 
their holdings, and the farmers were able to take the land, and as 
time established their position, gradually put forward proprietary 
claims! In the south of the district, in peasant-held villages, there 
wore villago managors, gdonkurs, village accountants, kulkarnis, 
temple ministrants, guravs and ghidis, watchmen, mhdrs, and some 
imperfect traces of village artisans, balutas.? 

The village heads, géonkars,? managed the village, held the highest 
social place and overlooked the religious rites. At the same time 
they had to pay their share of the revenue like ordinary landowners 
and could enforce no fresh cess without the landholders’ consent.‘ 
They claimed, apparently with right, the title of hereditary holders, 
mirdsis; in some places held Government land-grants, mame ; 
and enjoyed some rights to the-unpaid service of cultivators. 
Their interests and rights were: often overshadowed and seemed. 
likely to be swallowed by the power, and influence of the renter or 
mortgagee khot.é 


In poeasant-held villages there was an accountant, kulkarni? 
occasionally separate, but generally of the family of petty divisiona 
accountants, deshpandes or deshkulkarnis.. Their yearly receipts, 
from 2s. to 1s. (Re. 1-8),/were generally increased at the 
introduction of a new survey. ‘I'bey had also the right to recover 
certain payments from the, village servants, the carpenter, copper- 
smith, blacksmith, oilman, potter, basketmaker, and shoemaker, 
and in most villages at every wedding had a claim to a cocoanut.” 

The temple ministrants, ywravsjor ghadis, were not ill provided for. 
Most temples held one or more small ficlds whose produce was partly 
set asido for lights and festivities, and partly for the support of 


1 Mr. Dunlop, 31st December 1822; Bom. Rev. Ree, 64 of 1823, 241, 242, Hilk 
land, varkas, often belonged to individual peasants as much as rice land. 

8 Generally the only village servants are the mhdrs, gurava and ghdédis. Mr. 
Dunlop, 31st December 1822 ; Bom. Rev. Ree. 64 of 1823, 252. The first officers (Mr. 
pret 1820, Bom. Rev, Rec. 16 of 1821. 318) stated that no such municipal village 
establishments as the bdéra balute had cver, even by tradition, been known in the 
Konkan, And this view was accepted by Government (Res. in Bom. Rev, Rec, 16 of 
hee? 484-487), Further inquiry showed several traces of former village establish- 
ments, 

3 They were also known as overmen, vartaks, and under them had generally as 
ye aaa styled mahdjans or chaughulés, Mr. Chaplin, Bom. Rev. Ree, I6 of 

’ a 

4 Mr. Dunlop, 31st December 1822 ; Bom. Rev. Reo. 64 of 1823, 239. 

5 Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec, 64 of 1823, 243. Mr. Dunlop mentions an officer 
styled adhikdri, apparently ahi ws. superintendent standing in the same relation to 
the deshmukh or desdi as the gdon kulkarni stood to the deshpande. They had become 
as useless as the deshmukhs. Mr. Dunlop, 1824, Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 29. 
Except in the south the khot was practically the village headman. Pdétils ‘still 
existed, but their power had long merged in the khot, Except certain privileges the 
patil had little to mark him from the other villagers. Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 182), 318, 

6 Mr, Reid, 26th August 1828 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 199. Sy 

7 Lieut. Dowell, 1st November 1829 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 268, 269, This 
applies strictly only to the Ratnagiri sub-division. neg 
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the gurav. Besides this they on all village festivals! had a claim 
to a meal, a cocoanut, and betel leaves and nuts, Of village artisans 
there was no regular staff, They held no free, indm, land and 
without this help the people were too poor to support them. Except 
washorme: ia barbers, who in some cases received yearly grain 
allowance:, village artisans were paid only when they performed 
certain special work.? 

The villas: watchmen, mhars, were very numerous and fairly 
well paid. Jn the south they called themselves hereditary holders, 
mirdsis, Gi some places they had Government grants of lands and 
they had various privileges and perquisites. As in peasant-held, 
kuldrgi, villaves the holders watched their own fields, the mhdrs 
wore less usetaland less highly paid than in rented, khoti, villages. 


Except .o 19. scuth of the district the whole management of the 
village con: 4d in the renter, hot.4 Saving some small immunities, 
as exemptie-n from the house tax;pétils had little to distinguish them 
from other sulsivators. Fewwrented villages had an accountant. The 
whole revenu: pettlement,. bebiweon lutaself and the cultivators on 
the one ha. and himself and the Government on the other, was 
managed. bir the thot 


Inthe snvhof the district, where no actual moasurements had 
been made, : 12 grain was assessed according to an old (1698) survey 
framed on an estimate of the seed wanted to sow the land and of 
the probable vutturn of the field.® 9 'o. the ovigimal demand many 


Mr, Donlep, 15th Angust 1824; Bom. Rev, Rec. 121 of 1825, 51. The ghddis 
were children or tincing girls, bhvivins. Though called the servants of the god, they 
went on the headtian’y raessages and: received village contributions, Bom, Rev. Ree, 
64 of 1828, 24. 

? Tt. Dowell, (5: Nov. 1829; Bom, Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 269, 270, 

3 Lt. Dowel!, Ixt November 1829; Bom. Rev, Rec. 225 of 1851, 266. Their dues 
were (1829) not t-xud cu the yearly tillage but on the original, ain, grain revenue, 
The ordinary rite was one puyli the man of what was paid to the khot, They realised 
about one-half o: te claims and generally got about three khandis, reaped a small 
profit by actin,, « nvessengers to the ‘hot, and from each hereditary holder, vatanddr, 
when they weit 1. see him about the revenue, they got a meal or half a meal. Besides 
thia their house. and the grain and jack trees in their gardens were held free of 
payment. Soactinos the hereditary holders, vatanddrs, of the village agreed to 
change the mhurs vateacf pay. Mr. Dunlop (1824) says mhdrs had a right to carcassea 
and to a meal, .. cocoanut and pin supftri on a)l village festivals, marriages, and 
village rejoicin.:s Bom, Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 50, 61, Mr. Dowell says the mhare are 
not ill provide: ia, ‘Cheir houses are free from the house tax. In khoti villages the 
khot allows the wy. irs small field in lien of a grain payment, Bom, Rev, Rec, 225 
of 1851, 269, 2". 

4 As head f ‘he village the khot had fees varying from 2s. to 168, (Re. 1- 8). 
Like the accourtant they could claim a cocoanut at each wedding and pay the village 
craftemen less thai the inarket labour rate. Bom, Rev. Rec, 225 of 1851, 268, 269, 

6 Mr, Chaplin, Itom. Rev. Ree. 16 of 1821, 518, 519. People were entirely at the 
khots’ mercy for tiers were few accountants, kulkarnis, to check the village papers. 
Mr. H. P, Pell, (‘loctor, 18th December 1820 ; Rev, Rec. 16 of 1821, 318, 319, 327, 
So also Mr. Do-ve | (1.829) says: ‘When a peasant-held village becomes rented the 
accountant loses his place. Bom. Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 266. 

® Mr. Dunloy,, 31st Necember 1822; Bom, Rev. Rec, 64 of 1823, 238. The old 
settlement was mile in 1698 by Ganu Ram an officer of the VAdi government. Each 
field was rated ut 1 certain amount, kumla, of grain. Since 1698 occasional additions 
or deductiong hid bsen made, but there had been no general revision, Mr. Reid, 6th 
December 1828. Iathog Fapers, 9, 10, 
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cesses had, from time to time, been added. They were distributed 
by the village managers on each estate in proportion to its produce 
and to the owner’s condition. The Vadi and Kolhépur govern- 
meuts sometimes took the rental in kind and sometimes in money.! 
Over the rest of the district the government demand was fixed 
according to certain acre, bighdvni, rates supplemented by the levy 
of cesses and taxes. In theory the acre rates should have been 
revised by a survey about once in seven years.? In practice, in 
some parts for fifteen and in other parts for fifty years, no survey 
had been made. Instead of a fresh survey the government 
officers had more or less arbitrarily inercased the village rental so 
that in many places the rates were very unequal.? The supplemental 
cesses and taxes, varying in tho different sub-divisions, were in 
each sub-division fairly uniform bearing a certain fixed proportion, 
usually about one-half, to tho original rental.> The original rental 
was taken part in grain and part in moncy. The cash share was 
calculated either at an enhanced fixed conversion price or at a more 
moderate but regulated rate. Of the supplemental cesses and 
taxes, pattis, some wero levied in- money and some in grain, 
Among the grain cesses some were commuted for a money payment,’ 
The share of the rental taken in. grain was received at the govern- 
ment granaries, dasténs, and sold by anction.® 


In peasant-held, kuldrgi, villages the records were kept by the 
accountant, kulkurnd, in the same way asin the Deccan. In rented, 
khoti, villages the khot kept the accounts showing only the Govern- 
ment original demand and’ the cesses. ‘his, whatever he might 
have levied from his tenants, he entered regularly and uniformly 
every year. Government did not know what the tenant paid or 
whether the khot gained or lost by the farm. In mixed villagos 
the peasant holdors, dhdrckaris,; paidy direct to Government, and in. 
the Government accounts the rental of their lands was kept distinct 
from the rental of the kho?’s lands. The accountant kept a note of the 
peasant-held land and the khot kept a note of the rest.2 At the time 
of conquest village accounts were in the greatest disorder, The 
entries, on loose slips of paper, left openings for all sorts of fraud. 
Originally few and simple, grain commutation and fresh cesses had 


1 Mr, Reid (1828), Lithog. Papers 9, 16, 

2 Mr, Pelly, Bom. Rev. Bea, 16 of 1821, 321. 

3 Mr. Reid (1828), Lithog. Papers 3, 4, 13, 

4 Mr. Chaplin (1821), Bom. Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 511. 

5 Mr, Reid (1828), Lithog. Papers, 6-8. 

® Mr, Chaplin (1821), Bom. Rev, Rec. 16 of 182], 517. Mr. Reid (1828) adds the 
following details : The inferior grains, harik, uid, til, mug, and ter, were subject to 
an entire money commutation, darobast tasar, Of the better class of grains, bhdt, 
négli, and vari, half was commuted, } higher than the established rates, behedu, and 
4 lower, and half was taken in grain. In Sdlshi, Vijaydurg, Ratnagiri, and Anjanvel 
one-half, and in Suvarndurg one-quarter was taken in money, Lithog. Papers, 6, 8, 

7 Mr. Reid (1828), Lithog. Papers, 12,13. Mr. Chaplin (1821), Bom. Rev. Ree. 16 
of 1821, 517, § Mr. Reid (1828), Lithog. Papers, 11, 12. 

® Mr. Chaplin, Bom, Rev, Rec. 16 of 1821, 519. Compare Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev, 
Ree. 121 of 1825, 21. In former surveys the fields belonging to peasant holders 
dhdrekarie, were entered in their own names. Those belonging to the khot were 
entered in the ‘hot’s name. 

© Mr, Dunlop, 15th August 1824 ; Bom, Rev, Reo, 121 of 1825, 54, 55, 
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made the entries complicated beyond measure.! Tho labour of 
keeping the accounts of a moderately sized village was enormous. 
It was almos; hopoloss to trace thieving or fraud. Though they 
were free from fractions, so complicated were the entries that only 
practised acccar tants could make them out. It was hopeless for the 
peasants to try t« wnderstand them.’ 


There were four classes of landholders, grantecs of estates, 
indmdars, villase reuters and managers, khots, peasant holders, 
kuldvags and dluirecavis, and tenants, ardhelis. There were many 
grantees of villagcs. sndmddrs and saranjdmddrs, whose cultivators 
were either peasust holders, dhdarckaris, or tenants-at-will, ardhelis, 
The grantees wer: continued in their former position standing in 
the same relation to the cultivators as Government did in other 
villages, merely receiving what but for the spontaneous action of 
alienation Goverurment would itself have collected? 

The village routers and managers, khots, were a special class.4 Both 
directly as vilags managers, and through their close connection with 
the hereditary revemu ofiicers;’ the khotsswvere so completely masters 
of the clistrict recor ls that/the early British officers were baffled and 
banked in their itiompts to settle their relations to Government 
and to the differa t:asses of under-holdors. Of the village farmers 
or renters,® at the | ginning of British rule, some had and others 
had not title deeds, «muds. The original grants date from the reign 
of Yusuf Adil Shah ‘1 480-1510) of Bijépur,’ and show that they were 
in some cases mate with the object of restoring the villages to 
prosperity. Only a small proportion of the khots represented the 
holders of the origina! grants. Grantee khots were found only in the 
strip of land between the Binkot aud Khérepaétan rivers, North of 
the Binkot river no hits hold prants.2 In the extreme south near 
Malvan there were (1-13) unolkhofs.9) From Mélvan north to the 
Khérepitan river ths hicts had either gained possession by mortgage 
from the poasant proptivtors, or they were the representatives of 


2 Mr. Dunlop, 15th Augi:st 1824 ; Bom. Rov. Reo, 121 of 1825, 58, 2 Ditto, 16. 

2 Mr, H. P. Pelly Collectio io Gov. 537, 18th December 1820; Bom. Rev, Rec. 16 
of 1824, 312-318. 

4 Much of the materials for ‘iis account of the khots has been taken from Mr. E. T. 
Candy’s compilation. Bom. (uv, Sel., New Series, CXXXTV,. 

® All the aflicers of tho datriet were connected with the khots, Bom. Rev, Rec. 211 
of 1828, 170. 

® The word khof means farmer or renter. In one of the oldest deeds khot and 
xérddy, that is farmer, are set! an synonymous, Mr. Dunlop (1824); Bom, Gov, Sel, 
OXXXIV, 13. 

7 Mr. Chaplin, 21st Novemer 1821 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 519, 520. Mr, Pelly 
(18th December 1820) says it is believed that they were introduced at the time of 
Nizdm Shah, Rev. Rec. 16 «of 1321, 319. Mr. Chaplin’s is the correct account (sea 
above, p. 195). ; 

8 Some of the grants state tant the village was nearly waste and the people peti- 
tioned for a khot. Mr. Candy in (tov, Sel, New Series, CKXXIV, 5. 

® In the north Konkan, wrote Mv, Chaplin in 1820 (Bom. Gov, Sel. CRXXIV. 2), 
the right of a khot to hereditar 7 snocession either never existed or had been entirely 
disregarded. To the older inkalutants of north Konkan, wrote Mr. Pelly in 1819 
(Bom. Gov, Sel. CKX XIV. 1), th> kof is purely a contractor. To them the idea of an 
hereditary contractor is ridiculous, 

10 Mr. Hale (1813-1818), Bors, “tov, Sel. CRXXTV, 6, 
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farmers to whom, about the middle of the eighteenth century, certain 
villages had been rented. None of them seem to have held deeds.} 
Among grantee khots were many whose title was of later date 
than the times of the Bijapur kings. Some held under Moghal- 
(1690-1720), others under Maratha (1750-1818) grants, and the deeds 
of a third class passed by local, subha or mahdil, officers were under 
the Peshwa held to give no certain rights When the British first 
took the Konkan, it was thought by some that certain khots, who 
held sanads or title deeds, were entitled to special hereditary rights 
and privileges not possessed by those khots who simply passed an 
agreement from year to year. In practice, however, the British 
Government have never seen reason to make any distinction between 
those khots who can and those who cannot produce documents 
relating to or confirmatory of their occupation of these villages. 
Some few of these deeds are no doubt real title deeds, but many of 
them are merely decisions by the Peshwa’s and other courts on 
disputes between different claimants.3 


The khots had hereditary rights as village renters and managers.4 
How far they had proprietary rights was doubtful.6 The shot was 


1 Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rey. Rec. 64 of 1893, 242. Of the southern hots even those 
with the strongest power and position were, according to Mr, Dunlop, ‘pure farmers’, 
Bom. Gov, Sel. CXRXXIV. 8. 

2 Jn the last years of Bajirdo’s government (1795-1818) the district was farmed to 
men who cared neither what they, nor what their predecessors, granted. Deeds for 
the same village had been passed by three or four officers, Mr. Dunlop, 31st December 
1822; Bom, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 244, According to Major Jervis (Konkan, 77), 
khots who gained their estate by mortgage or in other way than by direct succession, 
had the duties, but something short of the Erivileges of a grantee khot, It has been 
estimated that not one-sixth of the whole body of Ratn4giri khote are holders of title 
deeds. Mr, Nairne to Government, 8th April 1875. 

8Mr. A. T. Crawford, C. 8 

4 Vatanddr khote claim an hereditary and indefeasible right and under the late 

overnment freely pawned and sometimes sold their offices, Mr. Chaplin, Bom, Rev, 
Rea. 16 of 1821, 519. It cannot be questioned that the villages are farmed. Mr. 
Pelly, December 18, 1820; Bom. Rey. Rec, 16 of 1821, 321. Whatever their origin 
it has grown into a regular catablished and acknowledged right of farm, Mr. Chaplin, 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 520, 

5 The grantee or vatanddr khots were farmers of the rent of the village. Mr, 
Chaplin, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 519, Without a deed a khot has no proprie- 
tary right in the village soil (Judgment in Tazubdi’s case (1866), Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CXXXIV. 85). Unless a deed contains words oy granting the ownership of the 
soil it must be held that the ownership of the soil was not granted. (Bombay High’ 
Court Reports, VI. 199). It may well be doubted, says Mr, Candy (Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CXXXIV. 85) whether any of the old deeda expressly granted ownership in the soil. 
They run something like this: You are from generation to generation to enjoy the 
hereditary farm, khoti vatan, of the village and the honour, mdnpdn, that goes with it, 
You are to spread tillage, to pay the Government revenue, and to live happily. There 
is nothing in the grants, says Sir H. B, Elliy (2nd Yebruary 1874), that gives the 
slightest colour to any pretension to pop obey Denis in the land, The only deed 
quoted by Rao Saheb Mandlik (Brief Tistory of Vatanddr Khots, 6) that seems to grant 
ownership in the land is dated 1833. So again, the AAot’s claim of a sort of hereditary 
right in everything in the village has always been disallowed by the manager of the 
district. (Bom. Gov. to Directors, 3rd May 1826; Rev. Letters to Directors, Vol. 18, 
234), Captain Wingate (1851) stated that at first the British officers imagined the khota 
to be ee of their villages (Bom. Gov, Sel. I, 15), and Mr. Candy says (Bom. 
Gov. Sel. CX XXIV. 85) innumerable extracts from old records might be made to show 
that the ‘hot had some proprietary right. Aa far as has been traced Government, sa 
in the passages quoted above, was, from the first, careful neither to style nor to 
consider the khot a proprietor. 
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not only the fa:mer of the revenue, he was also a Government officer 
bound to perform certain duties, to conciliate and superintend the 
cultivators, and t¢ help the Government in collecting the revenue 
and distributing: tha Government demand.! The great power which: 
the khot’s position, as renter and manager of the village, gave hin 
was limited ou the one hand by the right of Government to increase 
the village reuti! and oust the khot if he refused to pay,* and on the 
other hand by the custom of the country which prevented the khot 
from recoveryns from the bulk of the villagers more than a certain: 
share of the producv.? 


Khots were tf x!1 castes, but chiefly Musalméns, Mardthdés, Parbhus,. 
and Bréhman:, Ths original shots were in most cases Maréthdés or 
Musalmang. '"h: Bréhmans were chiefly new men who had come to 
the front in the atter part of the eighteenth century in the years 
of Brébman powor and Bréhman misrule.* Of all conditions, khots 
as a class were rich, and from their connection with the native- 
district officers very powerful.° 


The early Brish officers divided the under-holders into two 
muin classes, p2isant holders, kulérags or dharekaris, and tenants, 
ardhelis. The lands of peasant holders were entered in their own 
names, those of t:onnts in the khoi’s name. Peasant holders kept 
their land on alist the same terms as the Deccan mirésddrs! 
The right of tho peasant holders to their land was admitted. 
Except at a nuw survey their rent was not liable to be: raised.’ 
Those in the scath of the district, where the khots had little power, 


1 Jervis’ Konkan. 74-79. When a khot died without heirs Government handed’ 


over his office to a 1ew ‘amily charging the new khot a fine or succession fee. Lieut. 
Dowell, lst Novem).er 1829 ; Bom, Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 266, 

? In the oldest (1.59.5) collection of khoti papers a case is cited in which a. villaga 
was taken froma ‘ho’ and given to another on his agreeing to pay a larger sum: 
(Bom, Gov, Sel. CXN LV. 13). Mr, Turquand (1857) (ditto 4) states that the Peshwa 
transferred khoti village without the kiets’ consent, But on agreeing to pay the 
enhanced rental th: d4ot would seem to have always been allowed to resume his 
management (see Bom. Gov, Sel, CXXXIV. 4, 13, 33), He was not stripped of his 
Khotship wniless he pasiel » formal deed, beddéva patra. Government had the power 
to enhance its demand on the introduction of afresh survey. Fresh: surveys were 
originally made once in six or eight years. ¢(Mr. Chaplin, 1820, in- Bom. Gov. Sel, 
CXX XIV. 34). But ar described above, under the Peshwa it was usual to enhance 
the demand by agreencnt and without any survey, (See above, p. 218), 

3 Mr. Pelly (1819; s:..8 the lower class of tenants generally pay one-half of the 
roduce, ‘To oust a regularly paying tenant would be thought a hardship. (Bom. Gov. 
el, CXXXIV. 11). Mr. Chaplia alse notices one-half the produce as a limit. (Ditto 12). 

4 Mr, Chaplin (1821) cad Mr. Dowell (1829) in Bom, ge: Sel, CXXXIV ; sea also 
Bom, Rev. Ree. 16 of 1821, 619. Villages under Maratha khots did not flourish. Mr, 
Dowell (1829) cites tie vasu of a chief khot of the village of Ori pending some years 
in Sitéra on 4s. (Rs, 2) a mouth taking care of a Bréhman’s turban and shoes, The 
family was so poor thst they could not raise 30s. (Rs. 15) to rebuild their house. 1st 
November 1829, Rev. Hav. 225 of 1851, 258. ; 

° The khots are ol almost every caste and condition in life. Some are poor 
peasants, some are men «i wealth and intelligence. Bom: Gov. Sel. IL. 2. 

® Lieut. Dowell (162, Bora. Rev. Rec, 225 of 1851,.259. One point of difference 
seems to have been ti.at it was doubtful whether the Ratndgiri peasant holders had 
the right to sell ther land. Jervis’ Konkan, 78. Myr. Pelly (1818) said it was 
generally believed he scc Jd dispose of his property. Bom. Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 314, 

7 Mr, Chaplin, 182), Eom. Rev, Rec, 16 of 182}, 515. 
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were (1822) consulted by their village managers. before any new 
cess was levied. Hach, with a voice in the village management, had 
a sense of his own consequence and felt himself of importance and 
respected. ‘hey were the best class in the country.' Besides the 
peasant holders from whom tho Government assessment only was 
recovered thore were some bodies of reduced peasant holders who 
had agreed to pay the khot something moro than the Government 
demand. These holders, from paying this additional demand, were 
known as daspatkuris, who on every khandi paid an extra Rs. 10, 
didpatkaris who paid one and a half instead of one man, and 
duputkaris who paid two instead of one man. From men of 
this class the khof cowld not exact the eighth day labour tax, 
ath veth2 The rest of the cultivators were grouped by the first 
British officers under the general bead of half-crop payers, ardhelis. 
Among these they believed there were some from whom the khot 
coutd not tako moro than a fixed amount and whom to oust would 
be held a hardship,‘ and others whose only safeguard was tho fear of 
the khot that if ho extortéd'too much the Jand would be thrown up.® 
The early officers admitted that the khots had baffled their attempts 
to find out the trae position of their tenants, They were strongly 
impressed with the neod of a survey. Unless a rogistor was kept 
the rights of the tenant must fall from want of support.’ 

In two respects the system in force at the beginning of British rule 
was a success. Under it all the arable land of the district had been 
brought under tillage,’ and the revenue was realised with ease and 


3 Mr, Dunlop, 3lst Dec, 1822 ; Bom, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 239. Tf a peasant holder 
left the village, his land Japsed to the sof. But if the holder within a certain vague 
time and under certain vague conditions came back and claimed the land, the ‘hot 
had to restore it. Mr. Reid) 26th April (1528); Bom. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 183, 

2Mr, EB. T. Candy; Bom. Rey. Comp. 107] of 1876. In the south was (1822) a 
class who had fallen lower than this, They had pawned their rights as holders and 
agreed to pay the mortgagee half their grain produce. Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 
64 of 1823, 242. 

4 Mr. Pelly (1820), Bom, Rey, Ree. 16 of 1821, $14, Under the British the hots tried 
to enforce this cess from tho peasant holders, but Myr, Pelly stopped it. Ditto, 317. 

4Mr. Pelly (1820), Bom, Rev. Ree. 16 of 1821, 815, so also Mr, Chaplin (1821), 
Custom has fixed half the produce as the limit of rent. Local usage rules the rate. 
Bom. Rev. Ree. 16 of 1827, 514, 

5 Mr, Chaplin, Rev. Ree. 16 of 1821, 512-514, The khot had power of ejectment, 
and the peasant had no right to land exgept on such terms as he could settle with 
the khot, They wero bound only hy tho ties of mutual interest. Mr, Chaplin, 
Bom. Rev. Ree, 16 of 1821, 512-514, Half produce, says Mr, Dunlop (1822), seems 
to be the utmost limit of assessment from tenants, They often got better terms and 
were then called Ahandkaria or makteddrs. In both cases, unless otherwise provided 
for, they had to perform one day’s service in cight, ath veth, for the khot, and pay 
Government 4 house and miscellaneous, kdrsai, cess. Bom, Rev. Ree. 64 of 1823, 
248, 249, Some of the half-crop tenants, ardhclis, held on lease, ulthi, dstdva, and 
kaul, others on a mere verbal agreement, uhti. Jervis’ Konkan, 80, 

6{n 1822 Mr, Dunlop urged a survey, and in 1823 Government agreed that a 
survey was the only means to guard the under-holders against oppression. Bom. 
Gov. Sel, OXXXIV. 13. 

7 Mr. Reid (1828), Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 179. The result of the Ratnigiri survey 
(1826 - 1829) was to show a large proportion of customary tenants, that is tenants who 
could not be called on to pay more than a customary rate, 

8 There was (1824) no waste land available to grant as assignments to p4tils, 
Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec, 121 of 1825, 40, 41. Considering the character of the 
country it was strprising how large aharvest it yielded. Of the whole produce at 
least four-fifths was rice, and besides ndyli me vari, there wag a grain grown to 
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without remissions. Asa class the khots wore well off. The more Chapter VIII, 


respectabl: were men of capital who laid out money in bringing Land 
new land usder tillage.2 The best lands in central Ratndgiri had Administration 


been recovered by extensive embankments from the sea.? Of the History. 
peasant holdurs somo were in distress, others were substantial Yager Holders, 
tarmers.* ‘v9 halt-crop tenants had two safeguards against the 1818. 


khot?s oppression: the fear that if too much was asked the land 
would lio warte, and the right of appeal to Government against over- 
exaction. he scarcity of waste land and the power of the khot 
to seize the bouso and goods of any tenant who left his village,§ 
and to trausfer to the village he went to the share of the 
Government jemand the tonant had formerly paid, made the first 
safeguard ef little nse? With the help of the custom that the khot’s 
demand was vot to go beyond onc-half of the crop, the appeal to 
the Govem iicnt was of some practical value.’ Still it was very 
hard for bis touts to combine against a khot and they were (1819) 
gonorally dcp in his debt and wholly at his mercy.§ 

Tn evory *espuct, in spirit, intelligences, avd comfort, the half-crop 
tenants were fie below the people of Gujarat and the Deccan.? Among 
them a mar \oaring «a decent turban or cyér so coarse a dress 
attractod atte ition as being above the lower orders.!° No money 
passed (182:) imong thom. The khot advanced grain for seed and 
food and in return took their crops. Ina khat’s village it was rare 
to soe a rupee ina tenant’s hand. In the deepest poverty, almost 
in villanage, they looked to the kAot as their sole master and 


make oil and feed cattle. Little gram and not much wheat was planted. The whole 
of the rice lunds. w ve flooded in the rains. Asin Bombay the rice was sometimes 
sown broadeaal, Juit generally in beds and afterwards-planted out. Bice lands 
were, necording t: quality, assessed at different rates. The best grew sugarcane, 
turmeric, and ginger, Some small watered tracts yielded double crops, Mr, Pelly 
(1820), Bom, Rev. Kee, 16 of 1821, 828, 329. 

Mr, Pelly Cist!), Bora. Goy. Sel. CXXXIV, 5. Except in cases of extreme 
distress, neither in :entod nor in peasant-held villages were remissions allowed, Mr. 
Chaplin (1821), Benue Rev, Reo, 16 of 1821, 518. 

2 Mr, Pelly (1829). Bom. Rev, Ree. 16 of 1821, 319, 320, 

4 Mr. Dunlop 11822). Bom, Rev. Ree. 64 of 1823, 255. 

4 Mr, Chaplin it+.), Bom. Rev. Ree. 16 of 1821, 523, ; 

5'The khots (1825. eluimed the houses, and in somo cases even the cattle and 
stock of cultivaturs who, raving settled in their village, might retire to another. 
Mr. Reid, Bom. Rev Ree, 211 of 1828, 192. 

® Thia practice was known as dhdérdbid, The effect, says Mr, Reid (1828), was 
that the AAed felt. nc. terest in conciliating his tenants or in making them easy and 
contented. Bom. tcv. Ree. 211 of 1828, 190-192. 

7 Mr. Dunlop 18:22) says the practice of former governments authorizes ours in 
establishing rates to restrain the exactions of khots. Bom, Rev. Rec, 64 of 1823, 247, 
So Mr. Turquand ‘ S&7) svys the Peshwa occasionally interfered (Bom, Gov. Sel. 
OXXXIV, 4); and the Joint Judge in Tazubai’s cause (1866) speaks of the Peshwa 
removing a khot sor opprassing the cultivators. 

8 Mr. Pelly, Bot Gov. fel OXXXIV. 10. Undisputed rights were.(1819) fraudu- 
lently withheld bz the Séots. One great cause of the success of the khots’ encroach- 
ments was the tr flui.g antount each individual was called on to pay, It bore no 
proportion to the exsonse and trouble of making a complaint. (Mr. Dunlop, 31st 
Yecomber 1822, Bon. Rev. Roc. 64 of 1822, 247). At the time of the conquest, writes 
Mr, Crawford (28th lecember 1873), population had increased and all the arable area 
was tilled. The ‘./ coulé. get what terms he pleased. Heno longer hesitated to 
yackrent, and wag se-natinaes able even to oust his tenants, 

9Mr, Chaplin (1821), Bom. Rev, Rec, 16 of 1831, 522, 

Mr. Pelly (1820), Bom. Rev, Rec, 16 of 1821, 3438, 
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landlord.! A great number could not afford themselves or their 
families the luxury of a full meal of any sort of grain even once a 
day.2 Too listless to grow vegetables, they preferred trusting to 
forest produce, gathering firewood, gallnuts hirdds, and red flowers 
dhdyti. From these and occasional labour hire, they bought their 
blankets and other scanty clothing? 


The early British officers mado no change in the system of fixing 
and gathering the revenue. At first (25th August 1818) the 
Collector, Mr, Pelly, suggested that the district should as soon as 
possible be surveyed.* Afterwards a fuller knowledge of the 
distressed state of the country led him to advise delay. The revenue 
of the year (1819-20) showod an increase of £33,201 (Rs. 3,382,010) on 
the amount realised in the year before. This was due to no rise in 
the rate of rents. Grain was dear and the prices fetched at the 
government auction gales were much higher than was expected. 
The mode of collecting the land revenue was in no way changed. 
Tt was taken in kind according to the ancient custom of the Konkan.® 
Next year (1820) Mr, Pelly recommended that native surveyors 
should be brought from the Habsin, and under the Collector’s 
superintendence, one or two sub-divisions should be surveyed and 
settled for five years. Mr. Pelly was strongly of opinion that 
except in removing oppressive and improper imposts and correcting: 
abuses, for a few years in rcyenue matters local customs, shirastds, 
should be closely followed. |'The land could be measured, classed, 
and assessed accotdingto usage. ‘The landholders would gain because: 
the Government demand trom each would become clearly known 
and oasily found out, and the appointment of village accountants 
would gradually give @ knowledge of the true position of the khots 
and help Government to recover rights then fraudulently: withheld.® 
Government agreed with Mr. Pelly that there could be no doubt of 
the objectionable tendency of the khoti system and of the need of 
curtailing the khot’s authority and subjecting him to control.’ Before 


1Mr. Chaplin (1821), Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 507-526. The khot made the 
greatest possible profit by leaving the husbandman_the least possible share, The 
only limit was the absolute necessities of nature. He allowed the peasant no more 
than his existence required. Still they avere said to treat them with kindness and 
to be generally popular. Their villages were quite aa good as peasant-held villages. 
(Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 521-523). Myr. Dunlop (1822) speaks of an oppressive: 
taxation and en impoverished, dispirited, and degraded people. (Bom. Rev, Rec. 
64 of 1823, 276). The villagers are (1820) much in debt tothe khot and wholly at 
his mercy, (Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 326,327), Deeply indebted to their hota, 
many are little better than abject slaves. In some degree time has reconciled them 
and where this may not be the case the habit of dependence has deprived them of the 
spirit and confidence as well as the means of providing for themselves. (Mr. Dunlop, 
1822, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 250), In 1824, Mr. Dunlop wrote, ‘though, since the 
transfer of the district, the position of the cultivators has certainly improved, their 
circumstances are still bad enough. The most carefully prepared statements I can 
frame have left the cultivator without the means of subsistence. No doubt I have 
been imposed on. But I am satisfied that they live on incredibly little,’ (Bom, 
Rev. Reo, 121 of 1825, 79, 80). 

2Mr, Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 80, 81. 

3 Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 81. 4 Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 328, 

5 Mr. Pelly, 18th December 1820; Bom, Rev. Ree. 16 of 1821, 310, : 

* Bom, Rev, Rec, 16 of 1821, 326, ? Bom. Rey, Rec, 16 of 1821, 485, 
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other chanie:s were made the number of rented, khoti,and peasant- 
held, kuldri7, villages should be recorded and an inquiry made into 
the rights of the different classes of landholders.) As regards 
a village staf’, Government were of opinion that while the khot 
was the fittest agent for police and revenue dutios, it was of great 
importance to introduce the office of village accountant.? To 
improve the village watch it was proposed that bands of Rémoshis 
should be entertained.? Mr. Pelly’s (16th December 1820) proposed 
commutation scale for the grain rental was also sanctioned.4 


During this year (1820) Ratnagiri was visited by a destructive 
attack of cholura that from one end ofthe district to the other 
daily carried cif numbers. Besides from this epidemic the district 
suffered severely. In May a storm of wind and rain caused great 
damage by jaud and sea. Between Anjanvel and Goa about 
forty coasting vossela were totally wrecked, and at Réjépur, about 
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£10,000 (Rs. 1,990,000) of property, including much Government | 


grain, was warhed away by the rise of the river. In the south the 
dams of two lacye ponds, Kumbhaérmat and Dhamépur near Madlvan, 
burst, and at the salt works much damage was-done. Remissions 
to the amount vf £319 (Rs. 8190) were pranted.® In 1821, 
though the Réaoshis and Mangs were Jesa troublesome than somo 
‘ae before, gens: rubbaries, believed to be the work of discharged 
ort garrisons, were very distressing.” Mr, Blphinstone, when on tour 
in Ratndégiri in | 2:3, was impressed with the loud complaints against 
the English Government. The bad fecling was, ke thought, due to 
tho Brahmans who had supplied almost all of the Peshwa’s civil and 
many of his military officers, and whose priests greatly missed Baji 
Riio’s lavish bounty”? As khots the Bréhmans had almost unlimited 
power and their h.bits cf business and intrigue gave them such an 
inflnence that thoy made the common people adopt views most 
opposed to their yeul interests.6 Mr. Hiphinstone strongly advocated 
the ostablishment of village accountants, and the conversion of 
rentod, khoti, in'« peasant-held, kuldrgi, villages. Though so old 
an institution the jofs caused the bitterest discontent. Their 
arbitrary exactions aul their demand of one day’s work in eight 
were the subject «f “amon complaint. Consistent with the khots’ 
rights every mea should be taken to raise tho villagers out of 
their thraldom. <A survey would be very difficult. The khots 


1 Bom. Gov. Letter, '8th June 1821; Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 498, 499, 

2 Bom. Rev. Reo, 1 of 1821, 485, 486,489, Their wish that a staff of village 
accountants should be ayy inted had already been brought to the notice of the district 
officers. Gov, Res. 18th Novencbor 1820; Ditto, 486. 

3 Bom, Rev. Ree. 16 .f 821, 487. 

4 The rates were for the Aandi of sweet rice £2 2s, to £2 8s, (Ra, 21-Ra, 24), for 
ndgli £2 49, 8d, to £2 14, (its. 22 as, 2- Rs. 27), and for vari £1 14s, 3d. to £2 
(Ra. 17 a9. 2- Re. 20). These rates at first fixed for the south were afterwards extended 
to the whole district, Bou. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 535,641, According to Mr. Gibson 
these rates were in some sul-divisions fifty per cont higher than the old rates. 

5 Mr, Pelly (1820), Boru. Rey. Ree. 16 of 1821, 687, 688, 697, 

® Bom. Gov. Letter, 26th June 1821; Rev. Ree. 16 of 1821, 503, : 

7 Baji Réo used to soni £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) a year in charity into the south 
Konkan. Government te the Directors, 5th November 1823; Bom, Rev, Rec. 17 of 
1823, 84. 

8 Gov, to the Directors, Bum. Rev, Ree, 17 of 1823, 85. 
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would thwart and corrupt it. Still Mr. Danlop should make a 
beginning. He should find whether tenants, ardhelis, had any 
rights in which Government could protect them, and whether there 
was any limit beyond which the Ahots’ demands should not be 
allowed to go. 


Equal rates and good village servants were, in Mr. Dunlop’s 
opinion, the only means for bettering the mass of the people? 
Without a survey, equality of rates could not be onsured, 
Moasurements were accordingly pressed on in different parts of 
the district. But as the staff was untrained and wanted Kuropean 
supervision, the results were not trustworthy. Still they brought 
to light the great roughness and unevenness of former surveys, 
proving that the tillage area was double and in places treble what had 
formerly been returned.’ As regards tenures, inquiries showed that 
over, the whole district the revenue paid under the peasant, kuldrgt, 
system was £4633 (Rs. 46,330) more than the revenue paid by 
farmers, khots. Mr. Dunlop proposed some changes in village 
management which, he thought, would greatly increasé the amount 
of peasant-paid revenue and give so great a preponderance to the 
more favourable tenure, that the hots would be kept back from 
oppressive acts by the fear of their people moving into peasant-held 
villages. The chief changes were that the khots should be kept 
on as beadmen, and them pay be made to depend on the prosperity 
of their villages by assigning them a small quantity of grain from 
each rent-paying field, At the same time a staff of village 
accountants should be introduced, so that the managers, 
kamdvisdars, might find out the truth of all claims to abatement of 
revenue.” In partsof Mélvan Mr. Dunlop proposed reductions in the 
assessment rates. Those were, he thought, the only over-assessed 
parts of the district:S) Besides this lowering of rates, Mr, Dunlop 
thought (1824) that the farms of certain forest produce and several 
miscellaneous cesses should be abolished” 


Changes in the village staff were also pressed on. Khoti 
villages were being surrendered and arrangements were made to 
choose one of the khots as the hoad or manager. In the south, the 
headmen’s payment had some years before (1818-1820) been fixed, 
by an assignment of five or three per cent of the village rental. This 
system, with some change of rates, Mr. Danlop thonght should be 
introduced over the whole district.2 The inquiry into the system 


1 Government to the Directors, Bom. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1828, 93. 


2 Bom, Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 79. 

3 Mr, Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Ree. 121 of 1825, 65-68, 

4Mr, Dunlop, Bom, Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 53, 54, 

5 Mr. Dunlop (21st December 1822), Bom, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 252. 

6 The reason for lowering the rates was the fallin the price of rice from £1 42, to £1 
(Rs. 12-Re. 10)a bhara. Bom. Rev. Ree, 64 of 1823, 269, 

7 Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 81-85. The farms of firewood, gallnut, anda red 
flower used as a dye, of sclling cocoanuts in the parts of the district where they 
did not grow, the sale of betel leaves, and the sale of cattle, 

_® His proposals were, villages yielding less than £50 (Rs. 500) at six per cent ; 
villages yielding from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500-1000) four per cent ; from £100 to £200 
(Rs, 1000-2000) three per cent ; from £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 - 3000) two per cent; 
and one per cent on all above £300 (Rs, 3000). Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824; Bom, 
Rey, Rec, 121 of 1825, 38 - 47, 
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of keeping vil'age accounts had shown that though most villages 
in the district bad nominally an accountant, the duties were 
very carelessly dono, The members of the accountants’ families 
generally arranved among themselves to hold the office in turn. 
And so it happ-ned that the village accountant was often a man 
from Sindia’s or Hoikar’s court utterly ignorant of the village, 
never visiting it oxcept when, perhaps once in fifteen years, his turn 
came. Nor was their work supervised, for the office of divisional 
accountant, drsh)dnde, was, as arule,in the hands of the village 
accountant’s finuly.! Each family should, said Mr, Dunlop, be 
called on to cheosxe one of their number for the constant exercise of 
the duty,” and instead of on loose leaves the accounts chould be kept 
in regular books. Accountants were greatly needed as a check on 
the khots. -One creat source of khot exactions was the mixing of 
public and private claims. If a cultivator showed that he had heen 
called on to pay ore than he ought, the khot was never at a loss. 
The excess was suid to have been taken on account of some old debt 
or other private transaction. The khots-would oppose the change; 
but this conld aot be helped.» Without village accountants 
remissions were 1s:less. Attempts to better the state of the people 
only went to enrich the khots3 


Tn some ways ‘he change of Government pressed heavily on the 
district. The lary. amoont of savings and pensions that used to 
flow into it from c-ticers in the Peshwa’s service ceased, and instead 
of consignments o: treasure from .Poona for the support of the 
garrisons much «cf the revenue was sent to Bombay.* At first 
neither the revenue oor the judicial courts worked well. In the 
revenue courts there were no records from which the people’s claims 
could be tested. ‘TLey made frequent complaints, but they did not 
promote their interests by complaining. It was generally better 
for them to submii: +» imposition.® To get to the judicial court, 
addlat, was, from tiany parts of the district, a long journey. 
Without a small stock of ready money the journey could not be 
made, and as many of the people had no cash and no means of raising 
cash, the new system opaned a way for fraud and oppression and 
pressed hardly on ‘he poor.6 On the other hand the demand 
for unpaid’ labour wis stopped, grievances were redressed, and 
several of the mast oppressive and unpopular cesses remitted. 
Though unquestionably improved the people were still very badly 
off, many of them ek-n;z out a living by gathering forest produce.” 
Without proper villasre establishments and equal assessments there 
was little hope of lagi: ¢ improvement.? 


On this report of Mr. Dunlop’s, Government (10th January 1825) 
decided, that though the khot’s claim to an hereditary mght in every 
thing in the village bud always been disallowed, they had an 


1 Mr. Dunlop,- 1th August (824; Bom, Rev, Rec, 121 of 1825, 47, 48, 

2 Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 132!., 49, 50. 3 Ditto, 33, 34. 

4 Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rey, e+ 324 cf 1823, 78, 5 Ditto, 32, 5 Ditto, 85-88. 
7 Ditto, 79-81, » Ditto, 7% 
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hereditary claim to their farms with which it was neither just nor 

olitic to interfere. It was not the wish of Government to make the 
Ghote give up their position and office. Improvements. should be 
confined to ascertaining and securing the rights of other classes with- 
out setting aside the khots’ established claims. Of the husbandmen, 
the peasant-holders, dhirekaris, were the only class who had rights, 
limiting the power of the khots. To find out the rights of the 
peasant holders some period of good Maratha government should 
be chosen and from the records of that time it should be discovered 
whether the rent due by the peasant holder, dhdrekari, to the 
village farmer was fixed. If the farmer made any further claim he 
would have to prove it. If the peasant holder, dhdrckari, could not 
establish a limit to the farmer’s claim of rent, the average payment 
in past years was to be fixed as the future rent, the peasant holder, if 
he gould, proving any exemption. Peasant holders, dharekaris, such 
as those in Suvarndurg, who had made over some of their original 
rights to the village farmer, could not, unless fraud was proved, 
claim to be restored to their former position. In their case, as in 
the case of the full peasant holders, any limit of the farmer’s demand 
should be carefully maintaimed. Yearly tenants, ardhelis or upris, 
who moved from place to place as they were tempted by favourable 
terms, and who had not even a usufructuary right to the soil, had no 
need of .Government interference. Competition among the khots 
would secure them proper pay. If the khots combined against 
them the yearly tenants. could be tempted to peasant-held, kuldrgi, 
villages. Perfect freedom to moye was all that men of this class 
wanted and this yi seemed to have. The introduction of a survey 
was approved. A beginning should be made in some place under 
the Collector’s eye, and progress should be very gradual. Village 
accountants should also be appointed, and arrangements made to 
ensure peasant holders against exactions. But care should be taken 
that the accountant did not meddle with the farmer’s rights.) To 
appoint headmen, patils, to rented, /hoti, villages would only lead to 
the clashing of authority. Tho better plan would be to make the 
khots responsible for the village police.’ 


In the want of information as to who were peasant holders with 
a claim to limit the ‘hot’s demand, and who were shifting labourers 
with no rights which Government could protect, these imstructions 
would seem to have added considerably to the khot’s power. Within 
three years (1828), in the country south of the Bankot river, the khoti 
system was complete. Most villages were purely khoti without a 
single peasant holder, the rest were mixed and peasant-held. In 
mixed villages the khot’s power was gradually spreading as he claimed 
the land and was held answerable for the revenue of absent peasant 


1 Under these orders no more accountants were sent to éhoti villages, In peasant. 
held villages the accountants worked well. With correct accounts and receipts the 
people were free from the oppression of the headmen, Mr. Reid, Bom. Rev. Rec. 21} 
Oe eein, Rev. Rec, 121 of 1825, 281, Th 

2 Bom. Rev. Rec. ° , 231. ese instructions, in due course (Despat 
dated 6th August 1828 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 6, 1828-1831, 17) met with the Mrtes ioe 
the Court of Directors. 
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holders. Tustead of occasionally hinting at a claim to land not in the 
hands of peasat hoiders, the khots now openly avowed and maintained 
their claim to proprietary rights.!| Meanwhile two despatches (4th 
May 1825, 23rd May 1827) came from the Court of Directors. 
dwelling stzonyly on the degraded state of the people and on the 
right and «uty of Government to protect them from the khol’s 
exactions. ‘The result of this strong expression of the views of the 
Home Government was twofold. An attempt was made to change 
rented into peasant-held villages, and a survey of the Ratnégiri: 
sub-division was begun, The introduction into khoéi villages of a 
peasant-holding, mirdst, system recommended by Government was 
not found practicable? At the same time, many villages in the: 
northern sub-divisions, formerly rented, were resumed and managed 
by Government through the agency of village accountants. In these 
villages tho ai:empt was made to raise the tenants to the level of 


peasant holders. But they were so poor that they preferred having” 


@ man of capital between them and Government, who would advance 
them the pe‘ty sums they wanted and help them in their tillage.* 
Still the inquirius then made brought to lght the important fact 


re 8 a a et ar 


} Mr. Reid, 2th August 1828; Bom. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 174, 175, and 176-179. 

2 Tn reply to the early accounts (23rd February and 27th November 1822) of the 
state of Ratndgisi the Cowst of Directors wrote (4th May 1825): Wecan by no meana 
rest satisfied thet tna interests of the villagers or of any portion of them should remain. 
without protection against the exactions of such a class of m&n as the khots, We 
recommend it to you in a most particular manner not only to ascertain and protect the 
existing rights of the peasents, but to ameliorate their sitnation, and relieve them from. 
any claims which operate upon them severely oroppressively. If any privileges of the 
dhota ave inconsirtent with the required arrangements, it may be equitable to allow 
compensation for tha loss of even a hurtful privilege, the right to which is well 
established or of ioug stancing. But in all cases itis necessary to put an end to the 
eases of abuse anc. to powers which can be exercised only to the disadvantage of the 
eommunity. (Court's Letters (Bom. Rev. Rec. 1825-1827), 5, 7).. Again in reply to: 
Bombay Governt.ert letter 5th November 1823, the Court wrote (23rd May 1827) : 
The grand evil ix the south Konkan is the undue power of those headmen. of. bc 
called khots, By their exactions in the way both of money and labour, and probably 
algo by other metho ls of oppression, the cultivators are reduced to a state little better 
than slavery. [i ix the ‘’atural consequence of this oppression that the people's 
character is degrade |. and that they should be addicted to. drunkenness, idleness, and 
lying. The first step tn Paneer is to protect the cultivators. The demands on 
the cultivators sh ull he defined and this both for demands on their labour and on their 
money. Government ahould effectually interfere to ensure the due limitatiomas well 
aa the exact defin:tion of the demand. (Courts Letters, Bom, Rev. Rec. 5 (1825-1827), 
307-110). Again i} 4th November 1827) they said : Theexposure of. the cultivators to 
conatant pillage iv rmaing the sree fe The rights of the people as established by 
their own customs sho1ld be ascertained and they should be rotected in their exercise, 
(Court's Letters (Tior 1. Rev. Rec. 1825-1827), 5, 258-260}. These and the letter of 6th 
August 1828, whi h s:ves no details, are the only despatches between 1825 and 1828 
traced in the Bombay Kesords, But other more definite orders would seem to have 
‘peen received to ruinstate the reduced peasant holders of Suvarndurg in their original 
position. See Bom. io", Letter 1907 of 1828, 12, in Bom. Gov, Sel. CRXXIV, 17, 

3 Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 176. At the same 
time the people co? t+: peasant-held villages near the coast were so much better off 
than those of rented vslages, that Mr. Reid regretted that the peasant tenure was 
not prevalent thronghout the country. Ditto, 175. 

$ Mr. Reid, 26ti. Angust 1828 ; Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 183,184. These villages 
would seem to have been all north of the Bankot creek. The khot who was thus 

referred by the pooy {+ to the direct system was not the type of shot who claimed 
feraditary rights, ‘Thay were farmers to whom the villages were rented annually or 


for a term of years 
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that the Ihot’s tenants were not all yearly tenants or shifting 
labourers, that there was a class of peasant holders reduced by the 
eucroachments of khots, who had for years tilled their fields. on paying: 
the khot a fixed part of the produce. Withan hereditary right to their 
fields these tenants were not liable to be ousted so long as they paid 
their share of the produce. Jt was this class of men whose rights 
had from the first been so carefully concealed by the khots and 
khot-connected district officors, and who, since the Government 
resolution of 1825, had suffered still more by the rough classification 
of all half-crop payers, ardkelis, as shifting labourers withont 
occupancy rights.) To define and secure the rights of these occupancy 
holders Mr, Reid strongly advised a fresh survey. 


In 1827 Lieut. Dowell, with a few native surveyors, was appointed 
to survey the Ratnégiri sub-division. Iu this survey the acre, equal 
to ome and a quarter bighds, was made the unit of measurement. In 
other respects the Peshwa’s system of measuring and classifying was 
not changed. In the places.first surveyed the chain and cross staff 
were tried. But asthe ground was waving and the ficlds were small, 
the old plan of measuring leugths and breadths by rods, kdthis,* 
was afterwards adopted, with this difference, that instead of being 
thrown over the arm, the rod was laid flat on the ground. The 
former classification of soils was well suited to the country, and was 
continued unchanged. The rice land was divided into twenty-two 
sorts each with a distinct name and paying a special grain assess- 
ment. The uplands, varkas, were either hill or level. The hill 
uplands were lightly assessed, each of the fourteen hill grains 
paying a different rate. Under the name of customary disconnt, 
vaja shirastébdd, deductions from the actual area of rice and uplands 
were made on the same scale as in Annéji Dattu’s survey. All 
the measurements wore recorded and the areas of the fields and 
their boundaries entered in a village ledger, khatduni. Maps were 

repared showing the relative position of the fields and villages on the 
scale of 200 feet to aninch and of fiveinches toa mile. ‘The survey 
extended to all the villages now in the Ratnégiri and Sangameshvar 
sub-divisions and the petty divisions of Saitavda and Lanja. The 
records of the new assessment of several villages were ready by the 
end of 1829, but owing to the. difficulty of fixing the hhot’s rights, 
the settlement was not carried but, and in 18380, survey operations 
were stopped.? Like Mr, Reid’s inquiries, Mr. Dowell’s researches 
into the details of the actual tenure of land‘ served to show how 
important a class of villagers held a position between peasant holders 
and yearly tenants. The lands in a rented, khoti, village were 


1 Mr. Reid, 1828; Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 176-179. 

2 The old Maratha rod of 9 feet 437 inches was increased to 10 feet 5:1] inches, so 
that, as waa the case with the biyha, 400 square kdihis might go to the acre. 

3 Mr, J. R. Gibson. Mr. Candy (Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 20) says the survey 


‘Inquiries went on till 1833 and were then stopped chiefly from the difficulty of settling 


the claims of the Vishdlgad chief. 

4 Lt. Dowell has left in three closely written volumes the results of his inquiries, 
between November 1829 and May 1830, from all kinds of people. His opinion ix 
eutitled to great weight. Mr. Candy, Bom, Gov. Sel, CXXXIV, 21, 29. 
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artly divided among the villagers, partly undivided. The divided 
tao were Leld partly by members of the khot’s family, partly by 
peasant holders, These hereditary cultivators, vatanddr kardds, were 
the descendants of original peasant holders, dhdrekaris, who had 
come under the power of the ‘hot and paid him rent. Of all castes, 
but chiefly \unbis, they formed the bulk of the people. Each 
family, or cluster of houses, bore the same name, tilled a fixed 
share of upland, and managed the crops and fallows without 
reference «0 the khot. At sced time the khot went round and 
examined the fields, and at harvest he again went round and gathered 
his dues. 


Asa rule + tenant, karda, who paid his rent could not be ousted 
by the Kho, nor so long as he tilled the usual share, could the khot 
or any other tenant cultivate within his bounds. Ifa khot wished 
to oust a troublesome tenant, his only means was to assess his fields 
above what he could pay. If a tenant’s family fell sick, so that part 
of his lands were waste, the khot might.give them to a stranger to 
till or ho might divide the waste.part among the neighbouring 
tenants. Whoeu, even after many years, the tenant’s family became 
able to till their lands they might oust the new tenants. If the 
family nevr «turned, their land became deserted, gaydl, and lapsed 
to the khot. ‘Choe undivided land, generally the poorest uplands and 
not more than a qnarter of the village area, was called common, 

dvik, Its tillage was, under the khot, carried on partly by villagers, 
bat more «ttn by strangers.! Hven among thé stranger peasants 
all were nol staifting labourers. Some, though they held no land in 
the village. wero hereditary holders, vatanddr kardds, in a village 
close by. Tho tillers of common lands were like Deccan upris, 
the khots siuiding in the place of Government. The cultivators 
under the hict both holders, kardés, and waste tillers, badhekaris, 
were callel half or third produce payers, ardhelis or tirdhelis. 
The share cf the produce due from them to the khot was fixed every 
year by agve:ment betweon the khot and the cultivator. A few 
days before harvest they wont together round the fields, estimated 
the produc: «f each field, and after haggling over it, agreod to the 
quantity to be paid.? When, as often happened, the khot and the 
cultivator Could not agree they chose a jury, ftirhdit, of the chief 
villagers. The omy check the cultivator had on the khot was his 
recollection «1! the sgreement made. In cases of poverty or loss the 
khot remitted « little revenue. In bad seasons the loss fell on the 
khot, and the /‘hot gained by Government remissions. The tillage in 
khott villages was poor, as, under the system of yearly estimates, the 
people had (little motive to make improvements.° 


' These strangers wore either called waste tillers, bédhekaria, or outsiders, dulandis, 
All waste tillers, b-idhekuris, were not shifting labourers or yearly tenants. Many of 
them had been acttted for generations in the same village and had been given occupancy 
privileges. See Tom. Gov. Sel. CAXXTV, 25. 

4 The assumed share of the ‘hot varied in uplands from J to 4; in rice land it was 
about 4. The cultivator had from his share to pay the fees due to the village ser- 
vants, mhdraad gurav, and meet the cost of the yearly sacrifices, Mr. Dowell (1829) 
in Bom. Gov. “el 0, 12, 

2 Mr, Doweli a Bom, Gov, Sel, TL, 12, 
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On the whole the result was to show that even in rented, khoti, 
villages, except the small area of common, gévik, and of deserted, 
gayal, land which was managed by the khol, the land was divided 
among, and held in perpetuity by, permanent cultivators, kardds, 
whom the hot had no right to dispossess and from whom he could. 
exact no more than the recognized share of the produce and some 
additional cesses according to the usage of the village. 


No action would seem to have been taken on Mr. Dowell’s survey 
report, and the survey was not extended beyond the Ratnagiri 
sub-division. But his inquiries had shown that a large body of the 
khot’s tenants had customary or occupancy rights, and the practice 
was introduced of renewing the grant of the village to the ‘hot only 
on condition of his promise not to act oppressively and to respect 
the villagers’ rights.” 

Between 1830 and 1840 the district officers held the most opposed 
views regarding the position of the khot. In 1833 a village was 
rented to a khot under a-deed giving much wider rights than. those 

anted in the old Musalmén atid. Marétha deeds.3 About the same 
time (1835), Major Jervis was doing his utmost to prove that the 
khots had no proprictary rights, and that of late years they had gained 
powers over the cultivators to which they had uo claim, and been 
freed from services they were bound to perform.* Two years later Mr. 
Glass the Collector (5th May 1837) supported the view that in purely 


1 Capt. Wingate, 30th, January 1851 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. II. 14. Mr, Candy (Bom, 
Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 29), who thinks Captain Wingate’s summary not quite correct, 
divides the lands of a rented, Ahoti, village into two classes, (A) Lands held by the 
khot’s family, (B) Lands held by the khot’s tenants. The lands held by the khot’s 
tenants were (a) held by hereditary landholders, vatundér kardds, who had lasting. 
rights including, in most cases, the power to mortgage and sell their fields; (d) 
common, gdvik, land Ere gov Bir the khot. ‘This was either waste or deserted. The 
tillers of the common land, whether hereditary landholders or outsiders, tilled this 
partas the khot’s tenants-at-will, Mr, Dowell’s notes established two very important 
points that an hereditary tenant had, under the Peshwds, the right to appeal to the 
Government against the action of his khot (p.27), and that a fresh tenant gained 
hereditary, vatan, rights by the gift of the khot, by lapse of time, or by building a stone 
house. ‘The variety of cases cited would seem to show that this process of rising from 
the position of shifting Jabourers or yearly tenants to that of hereditary tenants with 
occupancy rights was common and widespread. (See Gov, Sel. CKXXTV. 23-29). The: 
origin of the grant of customary rights waa in the rivalry among the different village 
renters to tempt peasants to settle in their villages, It is important, says Mr. Crawford 
(28th Dec, 1873), to remember that while the settlement of the district was going on, 
peasants were in demand and could gain good terms from the village renter who dared: 
not rackrent or oppress them. Sir George Campbell’s description of the origin of 
occupancy rights pone Bengal tenants apps to the earlier stages of the settlement 
of Ratnégiri. The endeavour of the landlord was to get new customers. Men were 
the only riches and the struggle of a good landlord was to get men by the offer of 
favourable terms. The newcomer settled on waste land, tilled and stocked it, built 
his house and dug his wel] at his own expense and by his own labour, Hence he was 

iven all the rights and privileges of resident cultivators. Quoted by the Honourable 
fir. Melvill, in Mr. Candy’s Summary of Khoti Reports (1873), 23. 7 

2 Examples of the clauses from time to time introduced in these agreements are 
given in Bom. Gov. Sel, CKXXIV. 80, 81. 

3 Mr. Mandlik (Vatandar Khots, 8) gives this translation ;‘* You are to understand 
that the lands and fields, trees and bushes, water-courses, grass, wood, stones, and 
all rights are your ancestral property.” How different this is from the old deeds 
will be seen from the example quoted above, p. 226, 

4 Jervis’ Konkan, 74, 75, 
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rented villages the proprietary right centred in the khot. He 
admitted that the direct tendency of the system was to keep the 
tenants, ardhelis, in the deepest poverty. Still he held that the 
khots treuted their tenants with a certain degree of liberality, and 
that, though never flourishing, they seldom suffered from absolute 
want, 


In 183.3, after some years of vory cheap grain, the district profited 
by a rise in prices due toa failure of crops in the Deccan.? The 
improvement seeras to have continued during the next year. Order 
was unbruken, the revenue easily collected, prosperity seemed 
increasing’, ad all classes were satisfied with the revenue management,3 
In 1887 thera were very heavy later rains, the crops were damaged, 
and cholera and cattle disease caused much loss.4 Many cesses, 
among them an oppressive house tax, were abolished, and an order 
was issued that money payments at the ruling market rates were to 
take the plece of the part payments in kind.’ ‘I'he rains of 1838 
were very scanty. ‘lhe rice crop suffered greatly and as the stock 
of grain was small, the price rose higher thanit had been since 1824, 
There was nich distress, and grainhad to be brought from Malabar.® 
In peasant -bcld villages remissions to the extent of £5570 (Rs. 55,700) 
were granted, During 1838-39, 1n addition to fifty-five villages 
already wider Government management, fourteen khoti villages were 
thrown up. [n the Collector’s opinion the Government demand was 
too high. [fe proposed that the commutation rates should be lowered 
and cesses yielding inall £10,528 (Rs. 1,05,280) should be abolished.’ 
These propcsals were sanctioned/ by Government, and with a very 
favourable season in 1840 the district greatly recovered.® 


A few yours lator (1845) the question of the khots’ position again 
came under iscussion. In reporting on some villagers’ complaints 
of illegal li vies by the hot, one of the district officers stated that in 
his opinion, though the khot could not raise the grain rental, provided 
he gave notve and made an agreement with the people, he could 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 30. 

3 Mr. Forles, 26th September 1833; Rev, Rec. 550 of 1834, 124,125. The years 
of very cheap grain (1826 - 1832) had lower@d the value of land. Before this fall in 
value the bes: rica lands fetched from £15 to £20 (Rs. 150-200) an acre, good dry 
grain land £6 (I's, 50), and strong hill land £1 4s, (Rs, 12). The 1829 rates were 
somewhat lower, Lieutenant Dowell, lst November 1829 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 225 of 
1851, 267. 

3 Mr. Ellict, dth Sep. 1834; Rev. Rec. 550 of 1834, 153. This is strangely 
opposed to Muaccr Jervis’ (1885) opinion (Konkan, 105) that the cultivators in the 
neighbouring ive atates were more contented and infinitely more prosperous than 
tage: the British. Government had abolished many distressing taxes. But the 
constant need fo- remission showed that the demand was still too high, Ditto, 36, 

4 Jamadbanc: Hep. 1837-38 ; Rev. Rec. 975 of 1839, 17-19, 

® Rev. Rec. 97. of 1839, 44, 45, and 1099 of 1840, 28, 29. In spite ofthis order part 
of the rental « ontinned to be taken in kind. 

5 Jamdband. Rep. 1838-39; Rev. Rec. 1099 of 1840, 22-24. 

? Jamdband: Rep. 1838-39 ; Ditto, 32-34, 

8 Rev. Rec. 1345 of 1842, 122, 128. The cesses on bullocks, buffaloes, and goats 
were abolishet i: 1839. Rev. Rec. 1099 of 1840, 91. A fixed rate of commutation, 
instead of the enlianced tasar and faroxhta rates, was sanctioned in 1840. Rev, Ree. 
1242 of 1841, 63, 
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Chapter VIII. levy such taxes on miscellaneous produce as he chose. Govern- 
Land ment held that it was monstrous that while limited by the custom 
Administration, of the country to a certain portion of the produce, the khot should 
History. by irregular levies raise the demand to a rackrent. Still, though 
the law gave Government power to stop vexatious levies, this 
Proposed, power must be used with care, lest Government, in their desire to 
1848-1851. relieve the people, should deal unfairly with the khots. In the 
opinion of Government nothing but a correct field survey and 
classification could afford the data on which alone justice could be 
done to all parties.! Accordingly, in 1849 (22nd August and 26th 
September), Captain Wingate the Survey Superintendent waa 
called on to report on the advisability of undertaking a survey 
and revision assessment in Ratndgiri. Captain Wingate’s absence 
in Europe for some time delayed his report. On his return, after 
studyjng all the land tenure and land management records, dis- 
cussing the different questions with Mr. Coles the Collector, and 
himself making local inquiries, Captain Wingate (15th Jannary 
1851) wrote a most complete account of Ratndgiri and its peculiar 
land system. 
Captain Wingate’s The district contained 1336 villages and hamlets distributed 
oe among five sub-divisions, Suvarndurg, Anjanvel, Ratnagiri, 
Vijaydurg, and Mélvan. Its barren rugged surface was fully 
sultivabed’ Wherever there was soil, even to the tops of the 
highest hills, by tle plough or by the pickaxe, grain was grown, 
The uplands, varkas, were tilled as often as they could yield a crop,* 
and their trees were stripped of branches and leaves for manurin 
the rice beds. Something more might be done by terracing hill 
sides, but all level spots whore water drained were turned to rice 
lands. Much of this land was poor. But along the creek with the 
salt water shut out by masonry walls and earth banks, were many 
rich gardens yielding two crops of rice, or sugarcane and vegetables.* 
The district suffered much from the want of roads. Carts were 
unknown, the tracts were in many places dangerous to man and 
beast, and of many villages the whole produce went to market on 
men’s heads.® 


From the healthiness of the climate and the freedom from small- 
pox, the district teemed with people. Though industrious and hard- 
working the women and even the children sharing in the most toilsome 
field labour, they failed to grow grain enough for their support. 
Large numbers left the district in search of work, Bréhmans as 
civil officers and clerks, and Mardéthés and Mhars in the police 
and army, received in pay and pension a sum nearly as large as the 
whole district revenue. Besides this, an even larger sum was brought 


1 Bom, Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 32. 

2 There is little, if any, unappropriated waste in the district. Bom. Gov. Sel. I. 7. 

3 The best uplands bore crops for five or six years and then wanted five or six 
years’ rest, poorer lands wanted longer rests, and the worst yielded only twice in 
twelve years. From the increased pressure of population, crops were raised once in 
four or five instead of as in 1829 in six years. Bom. Gov. Sel. IT. 7, 

4 Bom, Gov, Sel, IL, 7. Bom, Gov. Sel, IL. 21, 
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back yearly by the crowd of labourers who, starting for Bombay and 
the districtis round, at the beginning of the fair weather (November) 
came back with their savings before the burst of the rains (June). 
In this vay without the help of manufactures the district paid for 
its imports of prain. But there was little margin. Inland where 
there was 10 fishing or sea trading to holp, almost all the people 
looked Jiall.starved and many for months had not a full meal. 
The revenie system of estimating the Government assessment in 
produce, aril taking somo of it at fixed money rates and the rest 
either in kind or with reference to the prices of the season, was 
cumbrony in the extreme.? In a large proportion of the villages the 
rates were believed to be burdensome.’ Of the two chief classes of 
villages, pensant-held, kuldrgi, and rented, khott, the peasant-held 
were mul: tha fewest, nob one-tenth of the whole. The peasant- 
held villiges mostly along the coast and the banks of salt water 
creeks, tho igh more highly assessed than the rented villages,’ were 
much ricer. Vastly more capital had been sunk in them. In many 
cases the lend had been greatly improved by digging wells, banking 
out the sou, and even by the toilsome plan of bringing earth from a 
distance l@ cover bare rock.6 In these villages the arable lands 
were divide into a certain number of holdings, dhira, Each of 
these holliizs, often scattered fields sometimes only one plot or even 
only one reo, had at some former survey been entered in the name 
of the represontative of one of the original families, Hach holding 
bore the charge fixed at the last survey. By mbheritance, mort- 
gage, an:L sale, the holdings had bo¢ome greatly sub-divided, and had 
occasionally altogether changed hands. Of thoir internal manage- 
ment Government took no account: Hach year some one of the 
sharers became responsible for the payment of the sum due on the 
entire holding, and by private arrangements; recovered their rents 
from the other sharers and from his own tenants, The accountant 
kept a resord of cach holding under its original name, showing every 
year the anne of the managor. If the sharers failed to choose a 
manager the Collector attached and managed the holding till the 
’ sharers pail any deficiency and took back.the management, 


The reat +d, ‘hott, villages, though much more numerous than the 
peasant-bcld, wero far more backward. The khot was one of the 
worst of ;andlords. Claiming more right in the soil than the under- 
holder admitted him to have, he strove to keep the under-holder 
from gaining any more rights and to reduco him to be a tenant-at- 
will, The khot was often so deep in debt and his estate so divided 
among sliarcrs, that however much he might wish it, he could do 
little for the good of the village. Supposed to take from the 
under-hold:rs one-half, one-third, or ono-fourth, he could and 
often did taku more. ‘l'here was no proper check on his estimate 


1 Bom. Gov ‘Sel. IT. 15, 16. 2 Ditto, 20. 3 Ditto, 23, ¢ Ditto, 7. 

5 Tn 1829. in Ratnagiri, the average acre rate in peasant-held villages was 7s. 14d. 
(Re. 344, &p. {!), and in rented villages only 2s, 5d. (Re. las, 3p. 4), Bom, Gov. Sel. 
Il. 9. 

5 Bom. Gov. Sel, T. 9, 
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of the crop. He often settled it withont seeing the field, and forced 
the under-holder to accept his ostimate. Formerly, in case of a 
difference, it had been usual to refer the dispute to arbitrators. Now 
the khot was grown so powerful that this safeguard was of little 


-use. In such a state of things it was idle for Government to lower its 


demand in khoti villages. he khot would as before squeeze from 
the under-holder as much as he could, Such a concession would be 
simply a boon to the khot; it would in no way better the state of the 
eultivator,' 


Captain Wingate was satisfied that over a large body of the 
under-holders, the khot had no right to exercise unlimited power, 
Mr. Dowell (1829) had shewn that in the Ratndégiri sub-division the 
bulk of the land was held by permanent tenants whom the khot 
had no right to oust. Tho rights of the ‘hots in other parts of the 
distrfct were, Captain Wingate understood, much the same as in 
Ratnégiri. All the khots with whom he had talkod, indirectly 
admitted that, without his,.consent, they could not take the land of 
@ permanent tenant and give.it.to some one else.” Tho rights of a 
khot fell far short of ownership of the soil. The members of the 
khots’ families held much of the best landin khoti villages, but this 
they held as permanent cultivators not as khots. As the mombers 
of the khot’s family got hold of the best land, the original holders 
were mostly obliged to content themselves with poor uplands, and 
in this their anaient rights were, to a greater or less extent, 
admitted. So strong was the feeling of hereditary right, that oven 
in villages peopled entirely by the efforts of the khot, the lapse of 
two or three generations would, in the people’s opinion, constitute 
a tenant right. Any attempt on the part of a khot to oust a 
tenant with occupancy rights would be viewed as an act of glaring 
injustice and oppression. The rights of permanent tenants were 
free from taint; the exercise by the khot of the power of ousting 
permanent tenants was basedon usurpation. It was true that under 
early British management the want of information about the cluss 
of occupancy or customary tonants had led to the bulk of them 
being treated as yearly tenants or shifting labourers; Since then, 
inquiry had, in Captain Wingate’s opinion, proved that the great: 
body of tenants had occupancy rights. 

Government had power by passing an Act, if not by issuing an 
order, to regulate the relations of the ‘hot and his tenants. Still 
the question remained, how far was it advisable to interfere ? 
No change in the ‘hoti system could remove the district’s povorty, 
This was the result of the pressure of over-population on a poor 
soil. Still it was beyond doubt that the khot’s unrestrained power 
was evil. The tenant took no care to improve his lands as he knew the 
khot would reap the fruit of his toils. Government did not care 
to grant remissions or to lower its demand as they knew their bounty 
would benefit no one but the khot. The cighth day, dth veth, tax of 
unpaid labour was a burden on the people. Formerly, when only 


rip, 
1 Bom, Gov, Sel. II, 17, ? Bom, Gov. Sel, II, 14, 
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the richer soils were tilled, the tenants had leisure and. the ta~ 
was light andl useful. Now most tenants had to work as labourers 
and the tax was to them a heavy and direct loss. In any case the 
labour tax should be stopped. This was not enough. The power 
of the khot must be controlled so as to secure to all tenants, except 
those of common, gdvik, land, a limit beyond which the skhot’s 
demands niylit uot pass. This might be secured either by abolishing 
the khots, or by deSning the relations between the khots and their 
permanent tenants. Khots could be abolished only if it was impossible: 
to modify or reform their claims. The claims could be limited by 
recording tho present usage and forbidding change. But the 
power of the ‘dots made a true statement of present usage impos- 
sible. A suivey might frame a record of all the village lands, and 
in the case of permanent tenants, one-half, one-third, or one-fourth 
of the produce might be fixed as the limit of the khot’s demand. 
Common, wack, land might be managed as tho khot pleased, excopt 
that no rent of more than one-half of the produce should be levied. 
Tf this mode of settloment.lowered.tho kiot’s rents the Government 
demand should be proportionately reduced. Besides in fixing the 
khot’s demands a survey would do good by revising assessments. 
he presert sates both in rented, kAoti, and: peasant-held, kuldrgi,. 
villages were oppressively high and preyented the improvement 
of the lant. The digging of wells and the banking out of salt 
water still went on in peasant-hold villages.) But in rented villages: 
the outlay of capital was very small.!, Besides lowering oppressive 
ratos and clinging the Government demand. from the cumbrous 
aystem of ja -t money, part grain, and part cess payment, a survey 
would do :yood by fixing the boundaries of villages, estates, and to- 
somo extent of shares of estates. The ignorance of everything 
connected with landed property was @ fruitful source of litigation.* 
At the same time, though useful in making reforms the survey 
would, froin the extreme sub-division of lands, be very costly, and 
instead of iddinge to it would, from the fact that the whole arable 
area was atiler tillage and that the existing rates were very 
high, prob.) v ond in areduction of the Government revenue. In an 
overcrowd. «l district like Ratndgiri, where the land had been exten- 
sively sold and transferred, it would not be advisable to change 
existing axsessments. So many years had passed since the last 
survey, that ‘“owly assessed land had rison in value and the present 
holders who had probably paid a high price for them would be unable 
to bear any fresh burdens. In so rugged and minutely divided a 
district, it would bo a work of great time, labour, and cost, to survey 
separately the land of every holder. The village boundaries should 
be laid down, and in gardens, rice plots, and the leveller dry crop 
lands, the ‘ir iits and areas of the several holdings should be fixed. 
But steep hill aides, worked only by the hand and of extremely 
amall valu:, tight be left unsurveyed, The relative values of tho 
surveyed plots, ascertained by a classification adapted to the 
pecuharitics of the garden, rice, and dry crop tillage, would, with a 
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record of tenures and other village circumstances, supply materials 
to regulate the assessment when it was found to want amondment.! 
In Captain Wingate’s opinion, before undertaking a complete survey, 
an experiment should be made in some detached villages,? 


Mr. Townsend the Revenue Commissioner, in forwarding Captain 
Wingate’s letter, expressed his opinion (10th March 1851) that the 
present assessment was uncqual and in many cases burdensome. 
Though it might end in a sacrifice of revenue, it was, in his opinion, 
the duty of Government to make their demands lighter and more 
equal. The right of Government to make a new survey and to 
change tho rates of assessment was undoubted. He thought there 
was no need of an experimental survey and that the measure should 
include at least one sub-division. He thought that in some cases so 
much was taken from the khots that they could not help being bad 
landlords, It must not be forgotten, he said, that the khots havo 
rights as well as their tenants, and while in the case of hereditary 
tenants the khot’s demands should be modified and controlled and 
the labour tax abolished, there was aclass of tenants-at-will in 
whose caso a certain amount of manual labour was part of the rent.® 
On these papers Government decided* that a survey of Ratnégiri 
should be begun. | In surveying gardens, rice plots, and level dr 
crop lands, convenient sections should be measured off and their 
limits fixed by boundary marks. The fields and sub-divisions of 
each section shofild be measured, classed, and assessod separately, 
and recorded as snbordinate.numbers. Except so far as was 
necessary to fix village boundarios, steep uplands should not be 
surveyed, In the course of the survey, the particular terms on 
which each field was held, and the length of time it had been 
in the hands of the present holders and their ancestors should be 
recorded in the survey papers. The officers appointed to settle 
the relations of the khot and his permanent and yearly tenants ought, 
in the opinion of Government, to have special powers given them 
under a legislative enactment, ‘I'he provisions of the Act could not 
well be fixed till after an experimental survey had been made. 
They would probably include the abolition of tho sorvice tax, 
ath veth, the absorption of all cesses into one rate, tho fixing of 
therents payable to the khot hy permanent tenants, the declaring 
of the occupancies of permanent tenants and possibly also of tenants- 
at-will transferable, and the assignmont to the khut of a percentage 
in lieu of all his claims. ° 


Mr. Kemball was appointed survey officor and Mr. Colos the 
Collector was directed to arrange for the survey of a few peasant- 
held, kuldrgi, and rented, Ahoti, villages. In 1852 My. Kemball 
reported the results of the experimental survey. In spite of the 
vague powers and privileges claimed and exercised by the khot, 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. IT. 22, 2 Bom, Gov. Sel. II, 23, 
3 Bom, Gov. Sel. IL. 3. 
4 Letter 10,555, 8th November 1851, Bom, Goy, Sel. IL, 25-27, 
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Mr, Kemlull was satisfied that his hereditary rights were limited to 
the office «f villaga rentor and manager, and did not extend to the 
ownership cot the village land. Trustworthy information about 
Kunbis’ netts was very bard to collect! heir tenure of rice 
patches wis 11a measure undisputed, but over the uplands, varkas, 
thoir rights were undefined. 


The result. of this inquiry satisfied Captain Wingate that for 
the settlenient to lave a chance of success, the rents payable by 
cultivators must be fixed. ‘W'his, in Captain Wingate’s opinion, 
could be dune without injustice to the khot. Except over the lands 
which they l:ld as occupants, the rights of the khot did not go 
boyond collecting the rent and cesses payable by the cultivators 
in accordair:c. with the village custom. The khot managed the 
village as an hereditary farmer, and as Government had not 
interfered, Jind levied the assessment unfettered except by the 
resistance of the peasants and their respect for usage. In khoti 
villages rico aul garden lands were generally divided into separate 
occupancies andmanaged by the holders independent of the kot, In 
all cases the vont, not the land, was the khot’s hereditary property. 
Tn mortgaye leeds executed by the shot the mortgage roterred to 
the rents and profits of the village, uevor to the ownership of a 
definite plot «! land. When a ‘hot mortgaged special pieces of 
land it was as jis private property, not as part of the hereditary 
khotship. 


Under thos: civeamstances, Captain Wingate proposed®; (1), to 


improve the ,csitioa of the holders of rice and garden lands by ~ 


making thei occupants under a fixed tenure instead of being at 
any time liable to an enhanced dcmand; (2), to grant parts of the 
uplands, varvis, as private property; and (3), to define tho under- 
holders’ Hal.il tics, appoint village accountants, and abolish labour 
and other cassus, ‘To some oxtent this would lessen the khot’s 
power and prviloges. Still as occupants they would, under a 
better tenur» than before, continue to hold most of the best lands, 
The rights they would lose in lands not in their occupation were 
in most case. { little value. To make up for the loss of those 
rights and fo the loss of the labour-levy and other of their 
customary pcrquisites, in addition % any lowering of the Govern- 
went demami, on per cent of the new rental should be handed 
over to the khel. 


Tn forwarding Captain Wingate’s lettor, the Collector Mr, Coles 
(25th Novem: 1852) stated that in his opinion the hereditary 
khotship was vestricted to the revenuo of the village lands and 
contorred no yp oprictary right. He approved of the proposal to 
declare the luiders of rice and garden lands occupants, “but 
thought that «1ly lolders of some standing and not outsiders 
should be 8: recognized. He approved of the compensation 
proposed by Cuptain Wingate and urged that an Act should be 


2 Bom, Gov, su. CXXXIV, 52, ? Bom, Gov, Sel, CXXXIV, 52, 53, 
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passed.! Tho Revenue Commissioner (29th December 1852), 
while admitting that originally the office of khot may have carried 
with it no proprictary claims, held that the lapse of time had 
served to create something moro than the original farming and 
managing rights. He thought that before they pledged themselves 
to consider the khot as simply an hereditary farmer, Government 
should call on the khots to prove their claim to proprictary 
rights.? Governmont agreed in the view that the office of khot 
did not carry with it a right to tho village lands not in the 
khot’s occupancy. They thought that by confirming the khots 
in the occupancy of any lands to which they could provo their 
title, the Revenno Commissioncr’s vicw of tho case would be 
sufficiently provided for. Tho under-holders, probably with more 
justice than the khols,; claimed a right of proporty in the land. 
Any settlemont must be a compromisc, and the grant in their 
favdur of an allowance of ten per cent of the village rontal was 
a sufficient return for any of the khot’s rights and usages that 
the settlement did not-recognizc.s The chief object of the survoy 
was, by an equitablo settlement, by abolishing forced labour, and 
by protecting them from the exaction and oppressions of the khots, 
to place the. people of Ratnaégini on an equality with tho subjects 
of Government in other districts, and to recover a large body of 
the cultivating classes from a state ofthraldom. Another object 
was to sot apart a ccrtuin portion of the village arca as forest 
rescrves.* 


A beginning of the survey sottloment was shortly after made. In 
1858, the strength of the Ratnagiri survey party was raised from 
two assistants and a, sub-assistant to a Suporintendent, four agsistanta, 
and two sub-assistants. ‘The survey was begun in the villages near 
Ratnagiri, The boundaries of the villages were fixed by a careful 
survey made by the theodolite. Rico, garden lands, and uplands 
level enough for the plough wore measured into sections or survey 
numbers. The rest of the village land, the rough plots sometimes 
tilled by the hand, were left unsurveyed. Within the survey numbers 
the different holdings were separately measured and classed, and 
the trecs in garden land were counted. The measurements were 
made under the Southern Maratha Survey rules, but to meet the 
peculiarities of rice, garden, and dry crop tillage, the classification. 
rules were modified. The villages of the Ratnégiri and Sanga- 
moshvar sub-divisions, and of the petty divisions of Saitavda and 
Lénja were measured and classed. No attempt was at first made 
to introduce new rates. In 1855, Mr. Kemball made an experimental 
settlement in the three Ratnagiri villages of Kolamba, Big-dgdsha 


1 Bom, Gov. Sel. CX XXIV. 54. 2 Bom, Gov. Sel, CXXXIV. 54, 
3 Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 55. : 
4 Gov, Res, 1937, 3lst May 1853, quotcd in Bom. Rev. Rec, 20 of 1856, part 4,1295. 
1296. 

5 These details of survey operations have beon furnished by Mr. J, R, Gibson, 
Depy. Supt. Ratndgiri Revenue Survey, 
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and Tika, oi that time, from the resignation of their khots, under 
Government management. 1n1856 Lieut., now General, Waddington, 
Acting Supcintendent of Survey, submitted proposals for introducing 
rates into cight other villages, ‘hese proposals were not sanctioned. 
Tho rates had been introduced quietly enough into two of the three 
villagos first settled. In the third, a rented, khoti, village, tho 
settlement caused great trouble, 


The survey officers felt that the now settlement could not be 
successfully introduced withont legislation, and the new Collector 
Mr. Turquaad (19ch February 1856) urged that khots who had reclaimed 
villages shou: receive special compensation for the transfer of their 
limited proj 7i :tary rights tothe under-holders, The Revenue Commis- 
sioner Mr. Rcuves, on the other hand, held that as the khots had for 
many year: nunaged their villages only under a yearly agreement, 
and as Government: and not the khots had the power of granjing 
leases of wastv village land, the right of the Xhot in land not in his 
own occupancy wont no furthor thanthe right to manage it. At the 
same time the kets were ontitled to very groat consideration, They 
should be allowed to enjoy as much of their past privileges as was 
consistent with the interests of the rest of the people and of Govorn- 
ment. He sivgested that except lands appropriated by purchase, 
lease, or othur satisfactory mode, the khof should be rogistered as the 
superior holier of all Government land in actual cultivation ; and that 
he should engage for the whole assessment of the uplands, varkas, 
which, wher: }ractieablo, should be surycyed, assessed, and settled 
in holdings -f tity acres! On these and other papers Government 
(28rd April 1857) decided that until the rights and privileges of the 
khots were noice folly investigatod, the attempt to introduce the new 
settloment shosld eease. The settlement of the threo villages was 
annulled, an.t survey operations suspended? 


A detailed report on the condition of the district in 1856 would 
seem to show thutit had changed little since Captain Wingate’s report 
five years belvre. The population, returned at 681,147 souls, was 
more than the district could support. Even the poorest hill-side and 
hill-top soils wera under tillago, and baro rocks were covered with 
earth brought !rom a distance.? Besides the labourers who sought 
work yearly in Ltombay there were 2791 emigrants, 1368 of them to 
other districis and 1428 to foreign parts. Government had, in 
1852,4 propos that the excess population should be drafted to 
Khéndesh. ‘hs proposal was published throughout the district, 
money advances for cattle and field tools were offered, and those 
who were willing tio go were asked to send in their names. Up to 
1856 not a name: had been received. The high paid labour on the 
railways then taking inthe north Konkan, and the demand for 
workmen in the Bombay dockyard and other establishments, com- 
’ bined with the love of home kept people from leaving Ratnaégiri.® 


1 Bom. Gov, Set CXNXIV. 66. 3’ Mr, Gibson. 

4 Collector, 614, 2nd July 1886 ; Bom. Rev. Rec, 20 of 1856, part 4, 1264, 

4 Letter 5681, ?7th August 1852, in Bom, Rev. Ree, 20 of 1856, part 4, 1288. 
® Bom, Rey, Rex 20 of 1856, part 4, 1286-1289, 
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Chapter VIIT. Two years later a second attempt was made to introduce the 
Land survey.into Ratnégiri, Captain, now General, Francis to whom this 
Administration, duty was entrusted, reported (23rd September 1859) on the khoti 
tenure, noticing the points which seomed to him to have stood in the 


a By .» way of the successful working of Captain Wingate’s schome. In 
eneral Francis . +3 “as 
Survey, Captain Francis’ opinion the khots would not be brought to agree 


1859. that all lands not in their possession should be entered in the 
cultivator’s name. If they did agree they would probably soon be 
able to get the whole body of the people back into their power, 
The khot was generally the moncylender as well as the village 
manager, He supplied the people with secd grain and in some 
casos even with plough cattle. ‘he land would soon pass into the 
khot?s hands not as the superior holder, but as the occupier. Then 
the people would be in a worse position than ever. Captain Francis 
was convinced that the only practicable form of settlement must be 
bas®d on an agreement with tho khot as superior holder. His proposal 
was to settle with the hot for tho revenues of the village in the 
gross, and to protect the under-holders who, he showed, were in 
much need of help, by giving them a right of occupancy, by taking 
from the khot the power of ousting his tenants except by order 
obtained on petition to the Collector, and by making it compulsory 
on the hot to grant the tenant a reccipt. All holders of land, 
except tenants in the khots’ or in peasant proprietors’ lands, were to 
get occupancy rights. They were to pay the khot not at the survey 
rates but on terms agreed npon with the khot. There would thus be 
three forms of tenure: I, peasant holders, dkdrekaris, independent 
of the khot, but paying the Government assessment through 
him ; 2, occupancy tenants holding on terms agreed with tho khot 
not liable to be ousted, and except under special circumstances not 
liable to a rise in rent*; 8, tenants-at-will entirely dependent on the 
superior holder, khot, or peasant holder, dhdrekari, both for the 
possession of the land and for the terms of the rent. One important 
principle of the settlement was to remove the jurisdiction in rent 
and land suits between the khot and his tonants from the civil 
court to the Collector. Aftorwards it was arranged that, as superior 
holders, the khots should take their villages on thirty years’ leases, 
giving to all occupiers, except tenants in ihott holdings, a thirty 
years’ lease of the land at rates not more than one-half in excess of 
the survey assossment.$ 

Government, in approving Captain Francis’ proposals, said that 
in attempting to reform the present system it was their object, as 
far as justice and sound management allowed, to adopt rather than 


1 Captain Francis strongly represented the sufferings of the cultivators at the handa 
of the khots. The khots had lately been ejecting all their tenants that no occupation 
record might appear in the survey papers, This was in central Konkan. In Ratna- 
giri Mr, Crawford (1860), then Second Asst. Col., complained of the same behaviour on 
the part of the kiots. Bom. Gov, Sel. CX XXIV. 70. 

2 The special circumstances were, (#) when the rent was below that paid in other 
corresponding lands; (b) when its value had risen not through any work of the 
tenants; (c) when the tenant held more land than he paid for. Bom, Gov, Sel. 
CXXXIV. 72. 

3 Bom, Gov, Sel, CKXXIV. 73. 
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overthrow institutions firmly rooted in the district. Three points 
seemed. estuhlishad; that Government had the right to revise and 
alter the rent peid by the khot; that the khot had the right to 
settle with (ovornment for the whole village; and that the under- 
‘holder had « right to protection against the khot’s over-exactions. The 
former settlement bad stirred up the ill will of the khots by settling 
with the wa:cr-holders direct, treating the khot merely as an agent. 
The system now proposed was to settle with the ‘hot modifying the 
present practice only’ so far as change was urgently called for. 
The khot was to get a loase of tho village at survey rates for thirty 
years, In turn he was to give a thirty years’ lease to all permanent 
occupants. ‘lhe vnder-holder’s right was to be hereditary, and 
under corti restrictions transferable. Captain Francis prepare 
a draft Act @ubodying the provisions of the proposed settlement. 
Government were of opinion that the new settlement could be 
introdaced underthe Act (Reo. XVII. of 1827) then in force. The 
khot had th bLcroditary right to manage the lands of his village, and 
was therefore the occupant of the village with whom Government made 
the settlement hat Government had the power to make changes in 
the terms uwnidies whish the hot was allowed to collect the revenues,” 
was shown |.y lis passing a yearly agreement for the management 
of his village. Under these circumstances the survey settlement was 
ordered to b2 oaysun in Ratnagiri. Before the survey of any part 
of Ratndgiri was completed, the provisions of the special settlement 
provided for hwoti villages were embodied in the Bombay Survey 
Settlement Act ([. of 1865).3 


In jntrodicing this second suryey* the system of measuring 
formerly adopted by Mr. Kemball was not changed. New rules 
for classifying rice, garden, and hill soils were introduced. The 
hill lands were nw divided into survey numbers and a rough survey 
was made of the ho.dings in each number. Tho work was begun in 
Bankot. Tho licts were as much opposed to the survey as ever 
and kept back the work in every possible way, refusing to give the 
boundaries ot tie holdings or the names of the occupants. Still 


' Land held by a «cnant-at-will was not transferable without the ‘hot’s consent, 
Land held by ai: «coupancy tenant was transferable on paying the khot a fine, 
nazrdna, Tf the ovenpaney holder had made improvements he should gain the 
advantage of then, sud if the hot had made improvements he should have the power 
to refuse to allow ‘he transfer, Bom, Gov. Sel, OXRXXIV, 75. 

2? As to the extent t» which Government might exercise this power Mr, Chaplin (1821) 
said Government san unquestionably raise the rent, and perhaps to such a pitch as to 
absorb all profits sad 1ender the farm not worth having. Bom. Gov. Sel, CXXXIV. 83, 

_§ The sections emt odyving these provisions were Nog. 37 and 38, Section 87 declared 
that on introducin.: the survey settlement into villages held by ‘hots, it should be 
competent for the uy erintendent of Survey to grant the kota lease for the full period 
guaranteed by the settienens, Section 38 declared that the Superintandent of Survey 
might, at the time o’ a geretal survey, fix the demands of the khot on the tenants, 
But the limitation of demand! should not confer on the tenant any right of transfer 
that did not before exist 

4 The datails of tis second survey (1865-1876) have been furnished by Mr. Gibson 
of the Ratndgiri Revenue Survey, The sub-divisions surveyed were, Bankot in 
1865-66, Khed in 136¢-37, Saitavda petty division of Ratndgiri in 1866-67, Dapoli 
in 1867-68, Ratnagiri in 1868-69, and Chiplun in 1870-72; Vengurla was afterwards 
(1875-76) surveyed, 
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the work was pressed on. The survey of Bankot was completed 
in 1865, and a thirty years’ settlement introduced in 1866. The 
result was, on a total of £3570 4s. (Rs. 35,702), an increase of 
£350 10s. (Rs. 3505) in the Government demand. The details 
were : 


Bankot Survey and Settlement, 1866. 


ACREAGE. RENTAL, 
NAME, INCREASE. 
Unarable.} Arable, Total. | Former. | Present. 
~~ \ 
Re, Re. Bs, 
Bankot ...{ 19,608 63,318 82,820 32,197 85,702 8605 


The average acre rates showed a fall in rice lands from 9s. 6d. to 8s. 
6d, (Rs. 4s, 12-Rs.'4 as, 4), in gardens from £1 7s. 10$d.to 19s. 104d. 
(Rs. 18 as. 15-Rs. 9.08.15), and in uplands, varkas, from 7}d. to 5¢d. 
(as,5-as.8 p, 7). “Meanwhile (Novr. 1868), shortly after the survey 
was begun, Captain Mrancis was appointed Survey Commissioner 
of the Northern Division, and the Ratnagiri Survey was supervised 
by Major, now General, Waddington, Under his supervision the 
survey of the Khed sub-division was completed in 1866 and a thirty 

ears’ settloment introduced in 1867. The result was, on a total of 
£10,763 (Rs. 1,073630), an increase of £3446 10s. (Rs. 34,465) in the 
Government. demand; ‘The details were: 


Khed Survey and Settlement, 1867. 


ACREAGE. RENTAL. 
INCREASE. 


Former. | Present. 


Re. Ra. Rs. 
| 63,404 236,327 73,165 1,07,630 | 34,465 


The average acre rates showed a rise in rice lands from 3s. 6d. to 
63. 43d. (Re. 1 as. 12 - Rs. 3 as. 3}, in garden lands there was formerly 
no rate, and the present survey settlement rate was fixed at 12s. 
(Rs. 6), and in uplands, varkas, there was a fall from 6d. to 54d. 
(as. 4- as. 3 p. 6). 


The next settlement was of the Saitavda petty division of Ratndgiri. 
In the new settlement the areas of rice and garden lands measured 
by Mr, Kemball in 1855-56 were used. In 1864-65, an establishment 
was sent to class the soils and record all boundary changes since 
Mr, Kemball’s survey. The work was finished in 1866 and a thirty 
years’ settlement introduced in 1867. The results showed, on a 
total of £3315 10s. (Rs. 33,155), an increase of £209 (Rs. 2090) in 
the Government demand. The details were : 
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Saitavda Survey and Settlement, 1867. Chapter VIIT, 


Land 
Administration. 


ACREAGE. RENTAL, 
NAME oa Sr epee ea ——| TNOREABE, . 
Unarable.| Arable. | Total, | Former, | Present, History. 
Recto a Ces 2 Survey, 
1866-1876. 


Poi Re, Rs, Rs. 

Saitavia ...| 20,008 | 64,003 | 83,102 | 31,085 | 93,165 | 2090 

The average acre rates showed a rise in rice lands from 8s. 74d. 

to 9a. $d. (Bs. 4 as. 5 - Rs. 4 as. 8 p. 6), a fall in garden lands from 

10s. 3d. to ts. bd. (Rs. 5 as. 2- Rs. 4 as. 4), and in uplands, varkas, 
from 2s. 3d. tu 6d, (Re. 1 as. 2 - annas 4). 


In 1867, the survey of the Dapoli sub-division was finished, and a 
temporarily sanctioned settlement introduced in the following ygar. 
The results she wed, on a total of £11,071 (Rs. 1,10,710), an increase 
of £400 12s. (its. 4006) in the Government demand. The details 
were : 

Dipoli Survey and Settlement, 1868: 
ng ACREAGE, RENTAL, 


aes an eee ey | INCREASE, 
| Unavoblo, Arable. Total. | Former. | Present. 


Nang 


i Ra. Reg. Rs. 
Dépoli 67,663 182,169 | 249,882 1,066,704 }..2,10,710 4006 
ec Se A 


The average acre rates showed in rice lands a fall from 9s. 3d. to 
7a, 9d. (Ra. 4 as. 10 - Rs. 3 as, 14), in garden lands a rise from 12s, 
8d. to 15s. 6d. (Rs. 6 as, 2 - Rs. 7 as. 12))'andin uplands, varkas, a fall 
from 6d. to 4442. (as. 4 - as. 3). 


For the Rataiziri sub-division Mr. Kemball’s measurements were 
made use of, the haundaries of holdings were revised, and all the 
land classified. ‘I'he work was finished at the end of 1868, and a 
temporarily sanctioned settlement was introduced in April and May 
1869. The resul showed, on a total of £5842 10s. (Rs. 58,425), a 
fall in the Government demand of £2120 12s. (Rs. 21,206). The 
details were : 

Ratnagiri Survey and Settlement, 1869, 


i ACREAGE. RENTAL, 


Name. = — - | DECREABE, 
| \ynaradte. Arable, Total. {| Former, } Present, 


Re. 
Ratndgiri,. | 68,008 07,921 i aapee 79,631 


RE be ee 


The average acr> rateinrice lands was the same, 7s. 44d. (Rs. 8 
as. 11), in garden lands there was a rise from 1s. 14d. to 6s. 114d. 
(annas 9-Rs. 3 a 7p. 4), and in uplands a fall from 6d. to 43d. 
(as. 4- 43.3). 
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Tn 1870 the survey of Chiplun was finished, and the settlement 
introduced in 1871-72. In this survey the uplands, varkas, instead 
of being roughly measured, had each holding carefully surveyed 
and classified. ‘The result of the temporarily sanctioned settlement 
was, on a total of £10,081 I6s. (Rs. 1,00,814), arise of £131 18s. 
(Rs. 1819) in the Government demand, ‘he details were: 


Chiplun Survey and Settlement, 1871, 


ACREAGE, RENTAL. 


Nam, INGREABY, 
Unarable.| Avable, | Total, | Former. | Present, 


Chiplun, includ- Rs, Rs. Rs, 
ing Guhégar,..| 100,102 | 212,534 | 312,686 | 99,490 | 1,00,818/ 1829 


The average acre rates showed a rise in rice lands from 6s. 44d. to 
Bs. 104d. (Rs. 3 as.3.- Rs, 3 as.7), and in garden lands from 1s. 14d. 
to 6s. 114d. (annas.9 + Rs. 3 asc 7p. 6), and a fall in uplands, varkus, 
from 6d. to 53d. (as, 4-as, 3 p. 6). 


All this had been carried on in tho face of munch opposition, 
In 1878, matters had come to such a pass that the shots, 
objecting to have their demands on their tenants limited or to let 
the tenants’ names be ontered in the records, refused to 
manage their villages, and. filed suits against the Collector and 
survey officers for Joss cansed by the survey. Not only by the khots 
was the settlement dishked. The regular cash paymonts were 
new to the undor-holders, and though less in amount, were perhaps 
more irksome than the former way of realising tho khot’s 
demands.? The division of the uplands, varkas, and wrong entries 
of peasant-held, dhdra, Jand, as rented, khoti, caused much 
confusion. In April 1873, Mr. Havelock the Revenne Commissioner 
reported extreme discontent and alarm among all classos. Peasant 
holders as woll as shots wero hostile to tho new settlement, 
and even tonants-at-will, though pleased at gaining an entry in the 
survey records, were universally opposed to the payment of khoti 
profit. The system had absolutely no friends. Mr. Havelock 
recommended a return to grain ventals and yearly commutations.? 


In consequence of this failure, Government, in 1874, appointed! a 
commission to ascertain, by actual oxperiment in the field, the mode 
of settlement most hkely to meet the views of the different parties. 
In their instructions to the Commission, Governmont decided that 
both the rice lands and the uplands in the hands of peasant holders, 
dharekaris, and reduced peasaut holders, daspatharis, dupatkaris, 


1 Captain Francis, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 102, 

2'Mr, Nairne, Bom. Gov. Scl. CX XXIV. 103, 

3 Bom, Gov. Sel. CKXXIV. 109. 

4Gov, Res. 4983, 16th Sept. 1874. The Commission consisted of Colonel francis, 
president, Mr. A. K. Nairne, C.S., Mr, Narayan Ganesh Sithe, and Mr, Naro Babji 
Este: members, the last named gentleman representing the khols, 
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and pdnelpttkaris, should be surveyed and assessed. Government 
gave up the attempt to fix the precise amount that other tenants 
should piy the bhof. Government interference must bo limited 
to proteclirys them against being ousted or having their ronts 
arbitrarily rvsed. To ensure this measure of protection their 
customary reats were to be recorded, the areas of rice fields and 
uplands fixed, and the rule laid down that so long as thoy paid they 
could uot boa ousted. The Commission were to settle to whom 
occupancy tights should be granted, and if granted, how far they 
should be transferable. As far as possible the particular plot of 
upland held by each tenant should be marked, and ground set 
apart for v luge grazing. The khot was to have tho power to 
manage al: Jands oxcept those im the hands of peasant holders and 
occupancy twats, to dispose of lapsed land, and if he pleased, to 
‘give occupancy rights to his yearly tenants. In return for managing 
the village tina kkcé was to receive a percentage payment. He* was 
not to bo reckoned a Government servant. 


On! the report of the Commission, Government decided? that tho 
differonces of opinion were irreconcilable, and that no settlement could 
be devised which could command the general assent of both parties, 
Khots aud cultivators holding under them. “It, was decided to abandon 
as impraciic.iblo all attempts to arrive at a settloment by mutual 
consent, Govcrninent wore, however, at last in possession of sufficient 
information. «1 all pomts to enable them to lay down the principles 
which they {ually adopted, principles which not being opposed to 
any existin.r ‘iw, Government were prepared to give better effect to 
by legislation, should this course seem necossary. Government 
held that the claims of the shots were in some rospects, ospecially in 
regard to preprictary rights, entirely untenable, At the same time, 
they were of opinion that ‘the methodin which the former settlement? 
had been vacriad out, if not the principles therein adopted, had 
in some resnerte injuriously affected the legitimate interests of the 
khots. On the other hand, Government, while endeavouring to 
strengthen the title and position of the khoé, as of other land- 
holders, hal vevor intended to do so at the expense of existing 
private rig]-t- subordinate to his,’ Government held that the entire 
khott quest.cn had been somewhat complicated by a confusion 
between the plirases ‘survey occupant’ and ‘occupancy tenant,’ and 
that the only person who could be considered to have the ‘right 
of oveupancy’ ander the Survey Act in a khoti estate was tho khot 
himself. His tenants might or might not be ‘occupancy tenants’ 
ju the sense in which that phrase is used in India, that is have the 
right of occ apy ing their land mnder him so long as they pay a certain 
fixed or custouwry vont. Tho survey officers, however, were apparently 
under the tupressicn that the porsons whose names they recorded 
as ‘occupany or permancnt tenants’ of khoti lands, thereby. became 


1'This and tic account of the final settlement have been contributed by Mr, A, T, 
Crawford, C. 5 

? Gov. Res. 2474, 2ith April 1876. 

The settlement lad down in Goy, Res, 1832 of 1860, 
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‘survey occupants,’ and to this the khots naturally and rightly objected. 
Government next proceeded to recount the arguments in favour of 
the kkot paying somewhat less to Government than the full survey 
assessment of all assessable lands in his village, namely, that the 
expenses of village management are borne by the hot, and that he 
has to bear any loss on account of assessed lands lying waste, or of 
failure or delay to pay their rent by the cultivators. Government 
next dealt with the questions arising from the relations of the 
khots with the different classes of cultivators holding under them. 
It was decided that all tenants, whatever their status, who 
were shewn to have rights of occupancy against the khot, must be 
entered in the village register of lands, with full particulars of 
the incidents of their tenure and of their rent. At the same 
time, such tenants were not to be recorded as ‘survey occupants’ 
holding from Government, but as tenants holding on certain 
ternfs from the khots, It was decided that the administration 
papers of the village should contain a stipulation in legal form 
binding the khot to.observe the-rights thus recorded, and declaring 
that his tenure of the estate depended upon his observance of them, 
Government then proceeded to enumerate the several classes of 
privileged tenants, dhdrekaris, daspatkaris, dupatkaris, and the like, 
whose tenures have been above described. Last of all, they con- 
sidered the status of the eustomary holders of kAoti land, regarding. 
whose position the greatest difference of opinion existed, the khots 
contending that éhey were mere tenants-at-will without hereditary 
rights of occupancy, much more without transferable rights, liable 
to be ejected or to have their rents raised at the pleasure of the 
khots. Government were satisfied that all old tenants of khots 
lands possessed customary rights of occupancy, that is of holding 
their lands hereditarily'so long as they paid the customary rents 
of the village, originally not higher than half the produce of 
rice and one-third the produce of hill crops, varkas, and that so far 
from the tenants having encroached on the rights of the khots, the 
khots had gradually encroached on the rights of the tenants, 
especially by the imposition of extra cesses. It was therefore 
declared that all extra cessos should cease, that the customary ronts 
of khoti land might as heretofore be takon in kind, as this was botter 
suited toa poor improvident hand-to-mouth peasantry, but that 
in no case should the rents exceed the proportions mentioned above. 
Existing agreements betwoon khots and tenants, where found, were 
to be respected and enforced. Customary tenants were to have 
hereditable rights, but no right of transfer except in special cases 
in which on inquiry the right should be found to exist. All old 
tenants who, themselves or by their predecessors in inheritance, 
had permanently resided as cultivators in the village twenty years 
prior to the passing of the Bombay Survey Act (I. of 1865), were 
to be recorded as occupancy tenants paying customary rents, fallow 
years in the case of uplands, varkas, being counted in the twenty 
years. All tenants of the ‘hots’ home farms, khoti khasgi, were 
to be regarded as tenants-at-will, and not registered. The khot* 
was to be entitled to assistance, free of payment, in recovering 
from defaulters the rents recorded as due by them. To give effect 
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to these provisions it was decided that the hill lands in the older Chapter VIII. 
surveyed sub-divisions, which had been only roughly measured off, Land 

should be remeasured and classifiod im detail. A settlement in Administration 
accordance with these provisions could proceed at once in those 


Soscs é : History. 
sub-divisions only in which the former settlement had not been Gover Ee 
guaranteed. [a su-divisions where a guarantee had been given, Decision, 


the adoption, sf the new settlement must be with the consent of 1876. 
the cultivater:. Bet Government held that it should be the aim of 
the settlement ofticer, as far as possible, to induce both parties, the 
khots and the icnants, to agreé to substitute the new for the old 
settlement i: sab-divisions already settled with a guarantee. 
The following subsidiary points were also decided : that it was 
unnecessary % seb apart grazing lands; that Government should 
concede to the khots the much-coveted right of converting khoti 
land into dhkarw, that the Ahots were to keep accounts of a simple 
character, bus in « prescribed form; that if a ‘hoté villago remamed 
under Government management for twelve years and no petition 
for taking it }ack was presented within that time, the right of 
re-entry was ‘o le for ever barred; that the managing ‘hots should 
be nominated in accordance with lists deeided on by the coparcenary, 
or in the event of dispute by the Collector; that Government 
‘should concede to the kAots the refusal of the right to reclaim the 
salt swamps, /:/: Jang ; that occupaney nghts were to be settled once 
for all, and were aot to acerue in future. 

This Resolu‘ict: passed, Government transferrefl it to the Legal 
Remembrancer tht a Bill embodying its provisions might be drafted 
for the Legislaiive Council, and Mr. Arthur Crawford, who had been 
for several years an Assistant Collector and Senior Assistant Judge 
in the Ratnégiri district, was transferred to Ratnagiri as Collector 
to carry out the .ew settlement. A long diseussion then ensued 
as to the subordinute agency to be employed under Mr. Crawford, 
and as to the 1eccssity for passing an act at once to legalise the 
proposed settleni:nt, Mr. Crawford contending that it would be 
better to wait fcc two or three years until experience had been gained 
of the working f thu new settlement. Sir Richard Temple took up 
the quostion immelisntaly on assuming the Governorship of Bombay, 
in May 1877. On the 12th June, Mr. Crawford received definite 
instructions to pro-ced at once with the settlement on the principles 
above laid down, which were modified only to the extent of a 
direction that the record of tenant right should include a list of 
tenants-at-will. At the same time, Government expressed a hope 
that it might be poxsible, as suggested by Mr. Naylor the Legal 
Remembrancer, that the cumbrous practice of calling on managing 
khots to pass yearly agreements should be abolished in favour of 
some simpler systct. 


Mr. Crawford, wh) was shortly after appointed ex-officio Settlement Final Sett2ement 
Officer with a special! assistant in addition to his covenanted assistant 1877-1879. 
collectors, carrie out the settlement in the following manner. 

The survey officers ware first deputed to remeasure and reclassify 


QGoy. Res, 3662, 12th June 1877. 
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the hill lands wherever, in the previous survey, this work had been 
roughly performed. The assistant collectors were told off to groups 
of villages in which the survey scttlement had been temporarily 
introduced without a guarantee, and were required to hold a review, 
ruznvat, of the khots and villagers in each village, if possible at or 
near tho villape temple. No law agents, mukhtydrs, were allowed 
to speak, both khots and villagers being well able to represent their 
own case. The following pomts were to be specially attended to : 
Was the tenure of the village, pure Ahoti, mixod khichadi, or 
dhévekart 2 If fhotior mixed, khechadi, had the khots a title deed, 
sauad? If so, a copy was to be recorded. A list of Athol sharers, 
showing the interest of each co-sharer and the rotation of 
management, was to be made ont and signed by all present. A 
memorandum, declaring the customary rates of rent for cach kind 
of crop, was to be made out, and signed by the /:hots present, and by 
thechict or spokesmen villagers. ‘The viage-land register, bothhat, 
was to be taken by the assistant colleetor, and each man was to 
be called in succession before the assembled villagers, his holding 
read out to him, and his clannas a dhdrekuri, a privileged, or a 
customary tenant, i respect of cach piece of ground, was to be 
recorded. Phe /hat?s reply to such clatm was to be recorded. In 
every possille case, evidence was to be taken, and a decision passed 
and recorded on the spot. Taquiry was to be made if there was 
any other dispute between khof and tenant, or between tenuut aud 
tenant, aud disputes were te be suminarily settled then and there, 
Every possible effort was tobe made to reconcile khots with tenants 
and tenants with cach other, Aots were to be urged to permit 
good tenants of long standing to be recorded as customary tenants 
rather than as tenants-at-will, notwithstanding that their tenancy 
might not have lasted for twenty years prior to Act 1. of 1865, 


In this manner, in the year 1877-78,) the status of 26,179 khota 
tenants in 240 villages was finally settled ; numerous disputes of 
long standing, not only between khots and villagers, but between 
villager and villager and khuts and khot-shavers, weve carcfully 
inquired into and summarily decided in the face of the assembled 
villagers. ‘The five survey establishments comploted the resurvey 
of tho Jill lands in 127 villages, and were far advanced in 120 
more. The delay in beginning the work prevonted the introduction 
of the new settlement with crop appraisoment and grain rentals 
into more than forty-seven villages. In the season ending 80th 
June 1879, tho status of 20,845 rayats in 167 villages was settled, 
eighty-seven villages were completely resurveyed and seventeen 
were far advanced. In the season now ended, 10,761 tenants were 
reviewed in 105 villages, and about eighty villages have been 
resurveyed. 

No steps wore taken, in tho season of 1877-78, to secure the consent 
of the tenants in guaranteed villages to the substitution of the new 
settlement im place of the old. It was thought better that they 
should have time to learn from their neighbours in unguarantoed 


* Gov, Res, 5580, 31st October 1878, 
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villages whit. the new settlement was, and what wero its benefits to 
khota tenants. ‘The people of four such guaranteed villages, of 
their own ator, petitioned for tho new settloment. In the season 
of 1878-73. the guarnateed villages were thought generally to be 
well disp-scil towards the new settlement, and the khoti tenants 
were thereupon canvassed, when, in 184 out of 186 guarantoed 
villages, +1) the £hoté tenants to the number of 12,565. soparately 
recorded . petition asking fur the new settlement. In two villages 
only do (140) the tenants still hold aloof, but there is little doubt 
they too wili soon follow their neighbours, 


The now sctilerient in its entirety, with a crop appraisement and 
grain reo‘ >, is now in force in every village hitherto surveyed, 
except the 1.0 guaranteed villages above mentioned, that is to say 
in 742 Viliuges or more than half tho gross numbor of khoti 
villages in the district. The small amount of friction may be 
judged from the fact that out of 81,753 hott tenants, it has beon 
necessary, jn the past season, to adopt coercive measuros only 
against O43 ienants scattored amongel7S out of the 742 villages. 
In a large wijority of khoti villages, perfoct harmony has been 
restored bitwaun the khot and his tenant, while the procantions 
adopted in th.» crop appraisement rules have beon found sufficient 
and effectial to protect the tenant from over-exactions by the 
khot. Only about five per cont of the tenants remain rocorded as 
tenants-at- wil', the ole having been found yory liboral in consonting 
to register g wad tenants-at-will as customary tenaiits. 


The Khet Act (1. of 1880) legalises all that has boen offected as 
above related, and prescribes the game procedure for the future. 


When,} in 187, settlement work in hhoti: villages was brought 
to an end, survey operat ions were transferred to the peasant-hold 
villages of Tie santa of the district. In 1875 the survey of Vengurla 
was finished, nd as all the villages wero managed by Government, 
khalsa, a th:rts vears’ settlement was introduced in 1876, The result 
was, ona tc tal rental of £3844 18s. (Rs. 38,449), an increase in the 
Governmon: ionuiund of £107 8s. (Rs. 1074). Tho details were: 


Vengurla Survey and Settlement, 1876, 


ACRKAOR. F Restat. | 
Navt see ~ . INCREASE. 
Unarable. | Arable, | ee Total, | ¥ormer. | Present. 
ea = rf oss > ie et 
| Rs. Re. Re, 
Vengecla: 14,183 28,120 | 12,153 37,375 | 38,449 1074 


Tho aver:y*: acre rates showed - rice lands a fall from 5s. 
10}d. to 5s 4, (Ra. 2 as. 15- Ts. 2 ay. 14), in garden lands from 
16a. to 14s. !'d. (Ns. 8 - Rs. 7 as. 6), and the Jevy on uplands of a cess 
of 33d. (as. hp. 8), 

In accord:.1e with the changes sanctioned by Government in the 
settlement cf the rights of the khots and under-holders, the uplands 


1 Contributed by Mr, Gibson of the Ratnagiri Revenue Survey, 
B 330 --33 
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in surveyed sub-divisions were remeasured and a_ settlement 
introduced by the Collector on the terms laid down by Government. 
Sinco Novembor 1877, survey work has been confined to remeasuring 
uplands and preparing records of the new scttlemont made by the 
Collector. 


Tho following statement shows, in the twenty-three years ending 
1877-78, a spread in the occupied area from 389,973 to 1,004,529 acres ; 
in the rovenue duc to Government a rise from £70,683 (Rs. 7,06,830) to 
£92,901 (Ks. 9,29,010); and in the outstandings a fall from £4938 
(Rs. 49,380) in 1856 to £1622 (Rs. 16,220) in 1878. The spread 
in the area under tillage is probably almost entirely due to the 
introduction of correct measurements. Tho survey of each section 
of the district showed that while since the last survey the nominal 
area had remained unchanged, the actual tillage had greatly sproad. 
Theearea of arablo unoccupied land disclosed by the survey rose 
from 327 acros in 1868 to 3640 in 1872. It has again fallen to 569 
in 1878. The total of -oceupied acres fell from 389,973 in 1856 to 
858,919 in 1860, and ‘again rose ‘steadily to 404,948 in 1866. From 
this the work of remeasnrement in different parts of the district 
quickly brought up the whole area to about 650,000 in 1869, 850,000 
in 1873, and 1,000,000 in-1876. Outstanding balances, in 1856 as 
high as £4938 (Rs, 49,380), rose in the next three years to £5893 
(Rs. 58,930). They then suddenly fell to £194 (Rs. 1940) in 1860 
and continned unger £1000 (Rs. 10,000) until the introduction of 
the new survey in 1867. Since then, after rising to £3144 (Rs.31,440) 
in 1872, they fell to £591 (Rs. 5910) in 1876, and again rose to 
£1703 (Rs. 17,030) in 1877, aud £1622 (Rs. 16,220) in 1878, 


Ratndgiri Occupied Area, Assessment, and Outstanding Balances, 1855-1878. 


Occurizp Rext-Pavina LAND. bxocnuy) SED) RORLSHED 

emi Realiza- 
Year. P Ful) { Romiss’qus: Balance 7 Full | tion from 

i wssens- ' Por. | ‘ for , assess. , auction 

Acres ment. | ma- | Casual.) Total. | collection. Acres. | ment, | sale of 

eee | nent. : grazing. 

1 | 2 a [476 6 7 8 8 10 
- eoeeree : | ee sass Nt eas 
Rs, | Rs, Re Re Ra. Rs Re. 

1855-66. $80,073 7,07,479 | 647 647 | 7,086,882 2444 
1866-57... $72,034 7,21,320 |. | 57a 674 ¢ 7%2u,749 3081 
1857-58 368,287 T,OLL17 | 626 626 ; 7,860,491 1752 
3858-59 $66,886 890,160 792 792 7,909,358 1820 
1859-60 863,919 8,894,222 1607 1607 892,615 10,067 
1860-61. 362,408 7,092,246 1608 1606 | 7,90,639 . 5885 
1861-62... 367,302 8,24,171 1590 1590 8,22.581 6679 
1862-63... 370,686 8,651,228 | 1753 1783 8,49,475 5567 
1883-84. 364,677 410,44,225 dirs 1580 1580 | 10,423,645 6024 
2804-66 $64,193 | 10,91,004 1200 1200 | 10,89,904 5633 
1365-66 | 404,948 | 10,01,168 4208 | 4208 ; 9,986,960 8671 
1866-67 j 419,622 30,31,681 t 172 1725 | 10,29,936 4467 
1867-68 | 662,334 8,00,501 {1568 1588 8,07 O83 327 183 4495 
1868-69 657,701 8,42,386 1530 1530) 8,40,866 173 437 3480 
1860-70 720,312 8,50,557 809 83001 | 8,47,466 3870 1045 uO 
1870-71 845,263 8,22,172 | % 14,365 | 13,865 | 8.10.807 422 1060 1,271 
1871-72 846,960 8,41, 596 | 1331 1231 8,40,365 3640 1635 12,346 
1872-73 849,512 8.20,920 | 571 671 820,349 | $398 1489 10,602 
1873-76 986 823 8,59,815 | 148 748 8,60,067 | 3361 1681 12,256 
187475. 995,622 | ¥,62,561 98n 989 | 8,461,572 | 3366 1766 11,696 
1875-78... 1,001,072 | 8,74130] ... | 76851 7,685 | 866,445 | 828 1992 6905 
1878-77, ...|_— 1,003,431 9,00,108 i 1129 1,129 8,98,977 954 2151 30,883 
1877-78...) 1,004,528 9,29,738 ° 732 732 1 9,28,006 562; 20ng ! 2823 
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Amancrvap Lay. Toran LANy. 
~ ea 
Yean.} go: 2" | ouit. Asseas- 
Aves. : ans ront. | 4% | “ment. 
i ineut. | _ 
1 ii 4 18 
“i Ra, 
. js $89,078 | 7,892,684 
lassen] cs 372,034 | 8,060,239 
1857-58, . 368,287 | 8,46,452 
1858-59, : 366,935 | 885,492 
1859-80 ; 358,916 | 9,178,877 
1880-61 “ 342,408 | 8,768,710 
1881-62. ” 867,392 | 9,08,658 
1869-63 ; 370,588 | 9,835,025 
1968-64 384,677 | 11,20,283 
1864-65., 904: pas en) 
1945-fi8.. . 5 (14,948 5 
YO86-B7..) ove 89,070 EE,G30 | 419,622 11}20,732 10, 45,933 8078 | Survey and settlentent in- 
| oad in 77 villages of 
akot. 
867-68.,  9751 | 95,243 | 10,155 | 665,912 | 8,94,897 | 8,22,583.). 23,324 Ditto iaitto in 19 villages 
of Saftavda and 142 of 
9 Khed. 
190a-60,,. 3856 | 85,070 { 70,505 | 661,730 | 9,27,023 } 6,54,032 | 14,230 } Ditto ditto in 177 villages 
a 4 of Dapolt. 
1860-70..| 6440 | 82,975 | 19,878 | 785,L3L | 9,383,677 | °8,68,709 }. 17,273 AIS a o 05 villages 
: of nagirl. 
4870-71... 6667 } $3,30- 13,877 | 862,243 | 8,06,628 ) 8,385,355 | 14,029 Die pine in 69 villages 
ol un, 
1871:72,,} 6618 | 83,80. ¥,030 | 857,208 | 9,26,486 | 8,65,701 | 81,448 | Ditto Gitte in 85 villages 
of Chiplun and 81 of 
Quhagar, 
1873-78..1 4600 | 88,655 | t4,277 ' 357,510 | 9,06,064 | 8,44,227 | 23,054 | Ditto ditto in 73 villages 
s' 
1873-74..|  GOLT peeet £1928 ly et re pt ap Ap 407 of Guhagar. 
4874-75,, BOPR | 85,558 | 1-i,nas | T,0 » 33 73 
1875-76..1 D70,168 | 85,368 ° 11,180 | 1,672,088 | 9/61,401 | 8,87,628 BOLE, Ditto ditto in 10 villages 
1876-77..| 69,036 | 85,763 | 14 705 | 1,074,331 | 9,858,020 | 9,16,266 } 17,035 | of Venguria, 
1877-78,.] 69,967 | 84,072 | 14,078 1,075,065 | 10,168,718 | 0,46,007 | 16,210 


en snmmanmimmmnmmastimnmemcnnn tian tandiamme tenia eeaaaniammaamaeal 
x2 As the survey ig not fin shed these figares are estimates from returns prepared in the Collec- 
ere lage a share of ‘viinse revenue, not whose land, had been granted, were for tho first time 
shown as alicnations. A 

6 Many quit-rents had ‘ovimurly becu shown under ordinary revenue. 

Tn addition to tho vegular tenures mentioned above, three! special 
tenures have lately been brought to notice in the southern sub- 
divisions of Mélvan und Vongurla, In the disturbed times ante- 
cedent to British rale, the Sdvants of Vadi had either retained 
certain valuable garden lands in their own possession, putting in 
crown lessees, or from time to time as lands of all kinds, mostly 
however inferior lands, were abandoned by the occupants, they were 
registered as crowa lands; or again the holdings of persons 
inimical to the state were seized and taken in forfeit. The whole 
made a by no means inconsicerable area of crown lands to which 
the British Government sneceeded. Those have been dealt with 
in three different ways according to the circumstances of each 


case. 


First there were the ‘shert thikans’ or crown lands, properly 
so called. They consist of rice, garden, and hill lands, which, 
during the time of the former government, were partly assigned to 


1 Contributed by Mr. A, T, Crawford, C.8. 
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certain servants of the Vadi state, in lieu of their pay, and partly 
held by relatives of the chief. On the cession of the district in the 
year 1819, the British Government became the sole proprietors of 
these lands, and they were then farmed out for periods not exceeding 
ten years, the right. of cultivating them being sold by public 
auction to the highest bidder. 


This system continued to the year 1842, when the Collector of 
Ratnagiri reported that the shortness of the term of lease operated 
as a bar to their improvement, and that many of the lands were 
annually decreasing in value. In order to induce the lessees to lay 
out money on the improvement of the land, the Collector proposed 
to appoint a committee to classify the land and to determine the 
assessment to be paid in future, and then to let out the lands on a 
permanent settlement. The Collector’s proposal to classify and 
assess was sanctioned.) But Government declined to make a 
permanent settlement, and directed that the leases should be given 
for thirty years, and that the persons then in occupation, especially 
those who had expended capital in improvements, should have the 
first refusal of the new leascs.. ‘These orders were subsequently 
modified in many cases, the leases being declared terminable at the 
introduction of the revenue suryey settlement. All leases granted 
for thirty years expired shortly before the late survey, but from 
year to year were contmued to the existing lessees on the former 
terms until the new survey settlement should take effect. In each 
case there was af clause by which the lessee was bound at any time 
to give up to Government, without compensation, all lands required 
for forest: purposes, 


In the course of the late survey of the sub-divisions of 
Mélvan and Vengurla, all lands, including these sheri thikdns or 
crown lands, were remeasured) and classified according to the rules 
now in force in the Ratnagiri Survey. It was then found that the 
survey rates were only about one-half of the rates hitherto paid 
under the existing leases, and the question arose as to the mode in 
which Government should deal with these crown lands the leases 
being terminable on the introduction of a general survey. 


Tn many of the farms, cocoanut, betelnut,and cashewnut plantations 
had been made at very considerable cost. Substantial houses and 
farm steadings had been built, both by the crown lessees and by 
their sub-tenants, most of whom had been on the ground from the 
beginning of the lease and had been encouraged by the crown 
lessees to improve their holdings and settle permanently. The 
further question, therefore, arose whether the sub-tenants had 
acquired by prescription or otherwise any rights of tenure which it 
behoved Government to consider and provide for. 


After very full discussion Government decided to retain the 
sheri thikdns strictly as crown lands, in preference to parting 
with the proprietary right for a sum equal to a certain number of 
years’ assessment which the old lessees and many persons werd 


' Gov, Res. 1056, 9th April 1852, 
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ready to give if tho lands should be entered in their names as 
survey oscupants, Government also took the most liberal view of 


Chapter Vir, 


the clains of the existing lessees, derived from long occupation Administration 


and considerable expenditure, and renewed the leases to them 
for a frerh term of thirty years on their relinquishment of all lands 
selected four forest reserves. As to the sub-tenants, the Collector 
was order to prepare a record of their rights in all cases where 
there wa: co dispute as to their tenure between landlord and tenant. 
Where there was a dispute tho Collector might decide it, if both 
parties agicoed to abide by his decision. In other cases he was not 
to interfere. 

Secondly, there were the lands held on the katuban tenure. 
The word &utudoan in itself implies a fixed rent not lable to 
fluctuation. T’rom the preamble of most of the katuban deeds it would 
seem thal: the crigin of the tenure was as follows. The heredjtary 
occupant of certain lands of a poor description would represent to 
the state officials that if they were let.to him on a fixed rent, 
kutuban, be would bring them under full cultivation, and he was 
-granted the lands accordingly, ona fixed rent, on the ground of the 
exponse tv which ho would be put. In other words the occupant asked 
for a peraanent settlement, in order that he might safely invest his 
‘ capital in tre lund and avoid being taxed for his improvements, 
and his quest was granted. Moreover, the deed declared that 
the lands should be enjoyed hereditarily from fathor to son, that no 
new deed was to be expected, and thatthe fixedassessment woulc 
cover any new plantations of cocoa or betel palms, or any other crop 
that might Le cultivated. At the late survey all these lands were re- 
measured wid classified according to the rules in force in Ratndégiri, 
and the result showed that they were held at rates considerably 
below th: survey assossment. Government, howover, decided that 
the setthanceut had been permanent and must hold good in the 
future? 


Thirdly, hera were the gair dasti lands, or lands which, as the 
word im) iis, were waste and unassessed, gair, without, and dast, 
rent or ars-ssmnexnt. The gair dasti lands consist almost entirely of 
hill sides, which being uncultivated at the time of the last survey 
under native rule, were left unassessed. They are not, like the shert 
thikdns, lapsed assignmonts of laads for service or otherwise, but 
still com: properly under the category of crown lands, Though 
unassessel, they have for a great number of years been used by 
the dhdre aris or holders of the neighbouring rice fields, for gathering 
grass anid brushwood for ash manure. The hill side has in most 
cases, by sciae tacit or mutual agreement, been divided among the 
dhdrekaris, who have thus each held an apportioned share of 
what might otherwise have come to be regarded as common land. 
At the date of the British accession no regular revenue was 
derived . fromm these lands. By degrees a system sprang up of 
Jeasing then for short periods to contractors. Persons were found 


1 Gov. Res. 513, 29th January 1880. 
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cultivating in them without permission, but their occupation was not 
disturbed when they consented to execute an agreement to pay a 
certain rent, Thus, by degrees, with the increased demand for land, 
the whole area was leased under various agreements. Most of these 
leases were granted between 1853 and 1854, and declared that the 
lease should hold good until the new survey settlement. The 
leases, when no specific agreement had been entered into with 
individuals, were for large blocks of hill side, and were put up to 
auction. They were usually bought in by one of the dhdrekaris of 
the village, put forward by the whole body. This nominee collected 
the rent proportionately duc by each occupant, and adding his own 
share, paid the whole to Government. He did not acquire any more 
land by becoming the nominal lessee. He was, in fact, merely a puppet 
put forward by the villagers to go through the form of executing the 
lease with Governmont, so that they might each and all be left in 
undfsturbed possession of land acquired irregularly. In most cases, 
as a consequence of this harmonious arrangement, the leases, when 
put up to auction, redlised\a very small, almost a nominal rent, 
because no outsider. dared to bid against the village community. 
Occasionally, but rarely, where there were two hostile factions in a 
village, the lease would realise a fancy price, and endless bickering 
was the result. Ordinarily the rent realised was nominal. 


These lands also were remeasured and classified at the late survey, 
and as was to be expected, the survey assessment was found to be 
considerably in excess of the rent fixed in the lease which in every 
case was terminable on a new survey. Two questions then arose ; 
1st, Whether the lessees or the actual occupants should be registered 
as the holders of the lands, or whether the leases should again be 
put to auction? 2nd, Whother the lands should be re-let on the 
same rentals, or whether the survey assessment should be imposed ? 
In view of the circumstances above related, Government determined 
that the actual occupant in each case should be registered as the 
survey occupant and pay the full survey assessment.’ 


SECTION IV.—SEHASON REPORTS. 


The following is a summary of the chief available facts regarding 
the state of the district during the thirteen years ending 1878-79 : 


In 1866-67, therainfall of 106°5 inches was plentiful and seasonable, 
and with a few exceptions the crops were on the whole good. 
Near Khérepaétan over-muchrain destroyed halt of the rice crop. In 
Anjanvel and Suvarndurg, though the first sowings were washed 
away,the harvest was fair. Public health was good, though in some 
parts cholera, fever, and cattle-disease prevailed to a slight extent. 
The land revenue for collection rose from £101,479 to £104,634 
(Rs. 10,14,790 - Rs, 10,46,340), £172 (Rs. 1720) were remitted, and 
£808 (Rs. 8080) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell from 


1Gov, Res. 2918, 7th June 1880, 
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fifteen to twenty-two pounds, and ndchni, the food of the lower 
classes, from twenty-six to forty pounds. - 


In 1867-538, the rainfall of 92°5 inches was abundant, and the 
season favourable. Public health was good. The land revenue for 
collection fel! froma £104,634 to £87,562 (Rs. 10,46,340 - Rs. 8,75,620), 
£157 (Rs. 1570) were remitted, and £2331 (Rs. 28,310) left 
outstanding. ice rupee prices rose from twenty-two to eighteen 
pounds, and ni-hii fell from forty to forty-three pounds. 

In 1868-69, tho rainfall was 88°32 inches, The monsoon began 
favourably, }ut later in the season the rainfall was partial and 
insufficient. ©1 the whcle, the season was scarcely an average one. 
With few exceptions public health was good. Cattle disease 
appeared in son placos, but the mortality was not great. The land 
revenue for cclicction rose from £87,562 to £91,530 (Rs. 8,75,620 - 
Rs, 9,15,300), 221.50 (Rs. 1500) were remitted, and £1423 (Rs. 14,280) 
left outstanding, Rice rupee prices fell from eighteen to twenty 
pounds, and nécd.1i rose from forty-three to twenty-eight pounds, 

In 1869-70, the rainfall of 101:43 inches was.short in the begin- 
ning, but plentiful im the latter part of the season. With a few 
exceptions the crvos yielded well. Public health was on the whole 
good, and thore was 10 great mortality among the cattle. The land 
revenue for collest.cn rose from £91,530 to £98,406 (Rs. 9,15,300 - 
Rs. 9,384,060) ; £308 (Rs. 8090) were remitted, £227 of them on 
account of the introduction of the survey, and £1717 (Rs. 17,170) 
left outstanding, ice rupee prices fell from twenty to twenty- 
three pounds, and nicini from twenty-eight to forty pounds. 


In1870-71, thonal ant very seasonable, the rainfall of 93°37 inches 
was sufficient. Though small-pox, diarrhea, dysentery, fever, and 
cattle-disoase prevailed to a slight extent, public health was on the 
whole good. The (and revenue for collection fell from £93,406 to 
£89,650 (Rs. 9,384,000. Rs. 8,96,500), £1136 (Rs. 11,360) were remitted, 
£1074 of them on accownt of the introduction of the survey, and 
£1217 (Rs. 12,170) lett outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from 
twenty-three to tweaty-cne pounds, and ndchni from forty to thirty- 
nine pounds. 


In 1871-72, the rainfall was 73:80 inches. The rain set in very 
early, but till August the fall was insufficient, and rice did not 
yield a full harvest. (nu the whole the other crops yielded well, 
and the season was net unfavourable. Dysentery, small-pox, and 
cholera prevailed to a slight extent in some sub-divisions ; and 
there was also slight disease among cattle. The land revenue for 
collection rose from £29,650 to £92,499 (Rs. 8,96,500 - Rs. 9,24,990), 
£1177 (Rs, 11,770) were remitted, £1052 of them on account of 
the introduction of tho survey, and £3158 (Rs. 31,580) left 
outstanding. Rice rupes pricos rose from twenty-one to twenty 
pounds, and ndchni from thirty-nine to twenty-seven pounds, 

In 1873-78, the rainfall of 84°12 inches was seasonable, and the 
harvest fair. Public healih was on the whole good, though cholera, 
small-pox, and dysentery »revailed to a slight extent. In Mandan- 
gad, during a temporary scarcity of grain before harvest, fifty persons 
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died from cholera, weakness, and want. Many cattle also died from 
weakness, and from a disewse said to have becn caused by the sudden 
and very heavy burst of the rains. The land revenue for collection 
fell from £92,499 to £91,422 (Rs. 9,24,990- Rs. 9,14,220), £57 
(Rs. 570) were remitted, and £2515 (Ks, 25,150) left ontstanding. 
Rice rupeo prices fell from twenty to thirty-two pounds, and ndchné 
from twenty-seven to thirty-seven pounds. 


In 1873-74, the rainfall of 88°64 inches, at first free and well 
timed, was later on scanty with long strotches of dry weather. The 
result was a harvest rather below the average. Except in Devgad, 
Ma4lvan, Sangameshvar, and Khed, fever, small-pox, iynettony, and 
cattle-disease prevailed to a slight extent. The land revenue for 
collection fell from £91,422 to £88,997 (Rs. 9,14,220- Rs. 889,970), 
£75 (Rs. 750) were remitted, and £1365 (Rs. 18,650) left: outstanding. 
Rica rupee prices rose from thirty-two to twenty-seven pounds, and 
nachni tell from thirty-seven to fifty pounds. 


In 1874-75, the rainfall-was 121°60 inches. In June, July, and 
August, tho fall wasion the whole favourable, but in September a 
heavy downpour did great harm to,the early crops. ‘Tho late crops 
suffered from want. of rain m October, and in some places from 
insects. Except in Dépoli, Cliplun, and Sangameshvar, fever, 
dysentery, small-pox, and cattle-discase prevailed over most of the 
district. The land revenue for collection rose from £88,997 to 
£89,707 (Rs. 8,892,970 - Rs. 897,070), £99 (Rs. 990) were remitted, 
and £653 (Rs. 6530) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from 
twenty-seven to twenty-five pounds, and nachni from fitty to forty- 
five pounds. 


In 1875-76, the rainfall of 136°48 inches was unseasonable and 
unequal, very heavy at one time and scanty at another. The failure 
of crops was, in rico-fields, estimated at from } to %, and in uplands 
at from 4 to 4. Public health was bad. Except in Sangameshvar, 
cholera prevailed everywhere aud carried off 762 persons. Fever 
was also common in Dapoli, Devgad, Mélvan, and Raéjipur. Cattle 
disease broke ont all over the district causing the loss of 1625 head 
of cattle. The land revenue for collection fell from £89,707 to 
£89,383 (Rs. 8,97,070 - Rs. 8,983,830), £769 (Rs. 7690) were remitted, 
£706 of them on account of the introdaction of the survey ; 
and £592 (Ra. 5920) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from 
twenty-five to tweuty-throe pounds, and nacht from forty-five to 
thirty-three pounds, 


In 1876-77, the rainfall of 68°25 inches was scanty, and the 
complete failure of the October rains seriously injured the late niglt 
and harik, and to some extent the rice. The Joss in ndyli and vari 
was set down at }, and in rice at §. Harik was a complete 
failure, This failure cansed distress amongst the poorest classes for 
whom a few relief works wereopened. Though public health was on 
the whole good, dysentery prevailed in Mélvan, Ratndgiri, Rajapur and 
Chiplun, and small-pox in all parts of the district but Bajeper: 
Cattle diseaso was fatal in 1154 cases. The land revenue for 
collection rose from £89,383 to £90,882 (Rs, 8,93,830 - Rs. 9,08,820), 
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£112 (Rs. 1120) were remitted, and £1706 (Rs. 17,060) left 
outstandiny. Rice rnpec prices rosefrom twenty-three to seventeen, 
and ndchni fiom thirty-three to twenty-four pounds. 


Yn 1877-78, the rainfall of 89°71 inches, though fitful and uneven, 
was on the whcla favourable; and despite blight and insects, the 
outturn in rice and adglt was good. Up to the end of July cholera 
and dysentery wore general. Cattle disease of one kind or other 
also prevailed in most sub-divisions and carried off 985 head of 
cattle. The land revenue for collection rose from £90,882 to 
£93,772 (Rs. 008,820 - Rs. 9,387,720), £73 (Ra. 730) were remitted, 
and £1112 (Hs, 11,120) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices remained 
the same, severtoan pounds, while niéchni fell from twenty-four to 
twenty-five pounds. 


In 1878-79, the rainfall of 165-66 inches was the highest on record. 
The season was on the whole favourable, rice especially yielding a 
good outturn. ‘I'he land revenue for collection fell from £93,772 to 
£93,357 (Rs. 0,267,720 - Rs. 9,383,570), £78 (Rs. 780) were remitted, 
and £1092 (Rs. }0,020) left outstanding. Rice rupeo prices fell 
from seventeen to twenty-three pounds, and ndchnt from twenty- 
five to twenty-eizht pounds, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
JUSTICE. 


Ur! to the year 1812, except the fort and factory of Bankot and 
nine surrounding villages handed over by the Peshwa in 1756," 
the British Government had no territory sonth of the river Apta. 
The Resident of Bankot, who was also the commandant of the 
garrison, did not. at first enjoy extensive judicial powers. He could 
only expel persons of a suspicions charactcr under severe penalties, 
and all offenders wero sent for examination and trial before Ilis 
Majesty’s Justices in Bombay. This state of things lasted till, in 
1803, the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Judgoand Magistrate 
of Saélsotte was extended to Bankot, the court adjourning there for 
twenty daysin each year. In 1811 the Bankot Rosident was invested 
with power to decide civil casos of not more than £10 (Its. 100), an 
appeal lying against his decision to the Circuit Jndge at Silsette. 
tle was at tho same time placed in police chargo of the district, and 
persons committed or held to bail were remanded to Thina to take 
their trial there, In 1812, when Malvan and the surrounding districts 
were ceded by Kolhipur,a Resident was appointed with jurisdiction 
to try civil suity of noteanoro than £50 (Rs. 500), an appeal lying, as 
in the case of Baénkot decisions, to Silsetto. Owing to tho distanco 
of M4lvan from Sflsctte the Resident was, in 1814, invested with 
increased powers, -both civil and criminal, and made to some 
extent independent of Salsette authority. In 1815 the jurisdiction 
of both the Residents was’ further extended. Their decisions in 
suits above £40 (Rs. 400) were subject to an appeal to the Governor 
in Council, in the separate department of the chicf court of justice, 
Sadar Addlat. Offenders were ne longer sent to Thana for trial, 
Tho Circuit Judge went to Binkot and Madlvan to deliver the jails 
twice a year. 


This arrangoment continued: till 1819, whon tho whole of the 
present Ratnagiri district passed into the hands of the English. Tn 
that year the two Rosidencies wero abolished, and the southorn 
Konkan was formed into a soparate collectorate with Béankot as its 
head-quarters. In 1820 Ratnigiri was choson as tho moat central 
and conveniont place for the civil station of tho district. The powers 
of Magistrate were modified and transferred from the Judge to the 
Collector, and the Judge constituted the Criminal Judge of tho district 
with charge of the head-quarter polico. Tho judicial machinery 


> Contributed by Mr. W, Wedderburn, C.S., District Judge, Ratnagiri, 
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consisted of « dudge,a registrar, an assistant registrar, and two 
native comnussioners. In the same year two more native 
commigssioncrs were added. In 1827, whon the territorial limits of the 
district were 1:-arranged, tho courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
were constini.cd anew. The staff of native commissioners was 
increased an:! the offices of registrar and assistant registrar abolished, 
and that of assistant judge created in their place. In 1880, when 
threo of its ourthern sub-divisions were placed under the direct 
control of the Thine, Judge, Ratndgiri was, for purposes of civil 
and criminal justice, reduced to a detached station of tho Thana 
district, with « sunior assistant judge and sessions judge. Ratnagiri 
remained a detu-hed station under Thana till 1869. 

In 1836, th: ‘'csignation of native commissioner was altered to 
munsif and sarccr amin. Tn 1888, the oldest year for which 
detailed statistic: are available, there were sevon courts and 3805 
decisions, Twolvo yoars later (1850) there wero six courts and 4803 
decisions, In 151, owing to pross of work, a Joint Judge was 
stationed at Rannigivi for one year. Iw 1860 thore were six courts 
and 5580 decisious. From 1866-to° 1869 a Joint Judge was again 
appointed, and in 1869 Ratndégiri was made a distinct district, and 
a Judge and a-sistant judge permanently stationed there. The 
staff of judicial furctionaries was increased, and in 1870 there were 
in all nine judge's ind 6875 decisions, In 1872 an extra assistant 
judge was appointed for a year, and in 1875 an additional sub- 
judge was stationc. at Dapoli, In 1879 the suljudge’s court at 
Sangameshvar was removed to Dovrnkh. 

At present there are in all ton judges in the district. Of these 
the District Judgo is tho chicf, with original civil jurisdiction over the 
whole of the district, and power to hear appeals against the decisions 
of subordinate comts. ‘ho assistant judge tries original cases below 
£1000 (Rs.10,000), and such appeal cases below £500 (Rs.5000)as are 
referred to him by the District Judgo. The first class subordinate 
judge at Ratnagiri, in addition to his ordinary jurisdiction, 
exercises special jurisdiction over the whole district in respect 
of original civil eas of moro than £500 (Rs. 5000) in value. 
The other sub-judgus ara stationed at the chief sub-divisional towns 
of Dépoli, Chiplun, Devrukh, Raéjapur, Devgad, Mdlvan, and 
Vengurla. Tho ordinary jurisdiction of the Ratnigiri sub-judge 
extends over the preater part of the Ratndgiri sub-division ; that of 
the Dapoli sub-judge over the Dapoli sub-division and some villages 
of the Khed sub-division; that of tho Chiplun sub-judge over the 
greater part of the Ch plan sub-division and somo villages of the 
Khed sub-division ; that of the Devrukh sub-judge over the greater 
part of the Sangameshvar sub-division and some villages of the 
Chiplun sub-division ; that of the Rajapur sub-judgo over the Rajapur 
sub-division and some villages of the Sangameshvar sub-division ; 
that of the Dovgad sub.judge over the Devgad sub-division and 
some villages of the Milvan sub-division ; that of the Mélvan sub- 
judge over the greater part of tho Malvan sub-division; and that 
of the Vengurla sub-judge over the Vengurla sub-division and 
some villages of the Malvan sub-division. 
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The average distance from their six furthest villages, of the 
District and assistant district judges’ courts, and of the first class 
sub-judge’s court at Ratndgiri as regards its special jurisdiction, is 
Beventy-cight miles. As regards the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Ratnégiri sub-judge, the average distance is nineteen miles; that 
of the Dapoli sub-judge 314 miles ; that of Chiplun 224 miles ; that 
of Devrukh 802 miles; that of R&éjipur 304 miles; that of Devgad 
843 miles ; that of Mdlvan, thirteen miles ; and that of Vengurla 124 
miles, 


At first the working of the courts was far from satisfactory. The 
decisions, especially in cases where the cause of action arose before 
their institution, were unduly favourable to the creditors, The 
long distances the people had to come was a great evil, Money 
was wanted to take a man from his home to the court, and as ready 
cash was most difficult to raise, men were ruined from no fault but 
poverty. Ex-parte decrees were a great evil. Intriguing suitors 
managed to have the summons served so late that the defendant 
could not be in time and so lost his case.) 


Partly from tho litigious. character of the people and partly from 
the minute sub-divisions of Khot estates, and until lately their 
uncertain relations to Government and the subordinate land-holders, 
civil suits in Ratnégiri have always been specially numerous and 
troublesome.? 


The average xumber of eases decided during the nine years 
Ratnigiri Ke-parte Deorees, ending 1878 was 7121. During the 
1870 + 1880. first five years, the total rose from 

6375 in 1870 to 7290 in 1878, witha 
Year. | Suite, | Beereed | percentage, slight fall in 1874. It then again 
rose to 7601 in 1876, and again fell 

to 6918 in 1877. In 1878 it rose to 


1e70 | G875 | 3441 3-0 7331. Of the total number of cases 
teva | goog | 8876 55°05 decided during the nine years, 58°17 
isis | tao | gM | STH | per cent have, on an average, as 
i | Re) Be | 82 | shown in the margin, beon given 
177} cone | S682 51°77 against the defendant in his absence. 
188 oa] TOBE | BG | 46°05 | The proportion of cases decided -in 
Total ...| 64,097 | 94,082 | 65:17 this way has varied little except in 


1873 when it rose to 57°69 and in 
1878 when it fell to 46-05. Of contested cases only 19-89 per cent 
have, during this period of nine years, been on an average decided 
for the defendant. The percentage of such cases decided in favour 
of the defendant fell from 22 in 1870 to 21:08 in 1878. In 280 
or 3°13 por cent of the whole number of suits decided in 1878, the 
decree was executed by putting the plaintiff in possession of the 
immovable property claimed. The number of casesof this kind 
fell from 401 ont of 6375 in 1870 to 197 ont of 7290 in 1873, 


1. Bom, Rev. Rec. 12} of 1825, 88. 

* In 1825, Mr, Dunlop noticed that the people seemed fond of going to law, and 
that the number of miscellaneous petitions was very wuch greater than in othor 
districts, Bom, Rov, Rec, 121 of 1825, 58, ‘ 
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and thon duriny tho next five years rose to 230 out of 7331 in 1878. 
In 51°30 por cont of the decisions passed in 1878, decrees for money 
due have been cs ecuted by the attachment or salo of property. Of 
these 9°48 per ce tt have been by the salo of movable and 41°82 por 
cent by the sa/e sf immovable property. Compared with 1870, the 
1878 roturns cf utiacliments or salos of movable and immovable 
property show .. risc from 400 to 095 in tho former, and from 1845 to 
3066 iu the latter. 

Compared w:t! 1870, the number of decrees executed by the 
arrest of debtors during the nino years has considerably fallen, 
the total for 1870 being 389 against 70 in 1878. As will be seen 
from tho followin table, the number of civil prisoners has varied 
little during the nine yours, tho total in 1870 being 49 against 41 in 
1878. 

Raladyiri Civil Prisoners, 1870+ 1878, 


| RELEASES. 


PR. wed RE LAYS. ears hal Mieco fe 
78 Pee | Dai Ry sutis At Ne wub- | Disclo- Time 
fyting the | creditors | sistance] sure of xpi 
decree, request. fullowaned.| property. expiry. 
4 Ww 33 2 or 
; 3 8 43 4 1 
1 2 29 8 tee 
2 6 41 6 ons 
4 rt) 37 4 2 
1 5 50 5 le 
2 ) 43 one 4 
4 ) 37 ve 8 
oe 4 4 3 


(a) One Was released on account of the decree being reversed in appeal. 
Of the forty-one prisouors in 1878, thirty-six wero Hindus and 
five Musalnuins. 
Tho following st:tument shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil covrts during the nine years ending 1878 : 
Ruudgiri Civil Courts, 1870 - 1878. 


3 3 Usco: te is. | ContKestED. EXECUTION OF DECKRES. 
2 Sree er eT eR eee, eee are eee 
d 3 a i x s is 3 | ie bavi ‘Attachment or 
9 = & : ‘ania of propert: 
oe: EF] g | ES VES] a] a lg yiputin pond t premy 
£ | i 2 28 |Be! 2] S iB Sinesion of: 
3 £ £ &| & gs aes | Bie £3) immov.- (Immoy-] Moy- 
3 q {a 2 so 3A| a5) able able. | able. 
ss property. 


z 8. | 
1870| 6875) 7 7 | 44k 10) 21) O86 | 86la} = 991 | 330 ae 1513 | 389 401 1845 400 
1871) 6834} 6 18 | 3558 SO] Si One 7 LO8Td 1048 449) 293) ¥7pu |! 335 823 2048 490 
1872] 69041 7.17 {3876 | 19) 424 + g7 | 8316} 1067} 3201 271 1645 | 284 827 1808 418 
1973] 7200) 7 4] 4200 { 51/497] O78 | S635] 1035 | 267) 353! 1055 1 198 197 8211 635 
1874} 7283} 6 7 | 8S01 | 125] 3.6: 1027 i 51291 1208 | 332! 413) 1958 | 193 163 3029 583 
1875| 7502/6 7 {4020 | 169, 3-3) fOL 5352 | 1264 | 367; 310] 1860 | 159 224 3553 805 
1876] 7601} G6 644123 | 278] S.n Liz | GOO} 1040] 25d] B97] 1691 | 152 199 4298 O87 
1877} 6018] 6 8 | $582} 295) 8.). vu | S74 { 1034 | 366; 444) 1844] 93 180 3369 742 
1878] 7331] 6 17 | 3376 | 218 avy: 1:21 | 5135! 1280] 462] 434{ 2196] 70 230 3006 695 


(6) Threc referred to urbitsators, 


{u) One reforrcd t) aitiuatore. 
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In August 1876, an association was formed at Ratnégiri for the 
purpose of settling by arbitration, lavdd, debt and other civil 
disputes. Though the association is not yot formally dissolved, the 
court has, since November 1877, been virtually closed for want of 
work, The mombers about forty-eight in number are merchants, 
bankers, Government pensioners, pleaders, and newspaper editors, 
The business was managed by a committec helped by a secretary, 
Three of the members attendod in turn to dispose of business, 
Before a case was hoard, the parties stated in writing that they 
would be bound by the court’s award. Pleaders, if the parties 
wished, were allowed to appear. The award was passed accordin 
to the opinion of the sitting members or of a majority of them, an 
unless the partics applicd fora review, the award was final. Unless 
thoy were filed in the civil courts, these arbitration awards had no 
legal force. The members reccived no pay. To moct the expenses, 
exc6pt in paupor suits, an institution feo of one-fourth or one-sixth 
of the proper court foo was levied according as tho suits wero below 
or above £5 (Rs. 50) in-value, In references from the civil courts, 
one-eighth of tho court) foo. ors. (8 annas) was leviod for each 
sitting. If tho defendant absoutod himsclf, the wholo fees, or in case 
of amicablo settlement, half the foos, were refunded, During the 
fifteen months of the court’s existence (21st August 1876 to 28rd 
Novomber 1877), of fifty-six suits filed, twenty-four were decided, 
twonty-four withdrawn or compromised, and eight dismissed. 


Thoro is registration cnough to employ ten sub-rogistrars, oight 
of whom are special, and two, bead clerks to tho Sangamoshvar 
mdmlatd4r and the Gubaégar mahdlkari, belong to the ox-officio class 
of sub-rogistrars. The special sub-registrars are distributed one 
at oach of the sub-divisional head-quarters. In addition to the 
supervision exercised by the Collector who is the District Registrar, 
a special scrutiny is, under the control of the Inspector General of 
Rogistration and Stamps, carried on by the Inspector of Rogistration 
for the third division of the Presidency, comprising the 
districts of Poona, Satara, Sholdpur, Ratnigiri, and Koldba, 
According to the registration report for 1877-78, the registration 
recoipts for that year amounted to £1030 12s, 3d. (Rs. 10,806-2-0), 
and the charges to £776 18s. 3d, (Rs. 7766-10-0), leaving a balance of 
£258 19s, (Rs. 2539-8-0). Of 3327, the total number of registrations, 
twelve wore wills, ono was an authority to adopt, and twenty-six were 
documents affecting movable and 3288 affecting immovable property. 
Of these last, 1995 were mortgages, 955 deeds of salo, ton deeds of 
gift, 217 leases, and 111 miscellaneous. The rogistercd value of 
the movable property was £592 8s. 4d. (Rs, 5924-2.8), and of the 
immovable property £111,480 7s. 3d. (Rs. 11,14,803-10-0), making a 
total of £112,072 15s. 7d. (Rs. 11,20,727-12-8). 


As the long-pending khot disputes are now sottled, it is likely 
that with increased transfers of land, the operations of the Registration 
department will become more important. 


At present (1880) twenty-five officers sharo the administration 
of criminal justice. Of these, one is the District Magistrate, four 
are magistrates of the first class, and twenty of the second and 
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third classes. Of the former three are covenauted European 
civilians andl one isa native. Except the District Magistrate, who 
has @ general supervision over the whole district, each first class 
magistrate hui nu average charge of 1263 square milos and a 
population of 339,712 souls. In the year 1878, the District Magistrate 
decided two orizinal and three appeal cases ; and the four first class 
magistrates, 120 original and ninety-three appeal cases. As Collector 
and assistant collectcrs, the magistrates have revenue charge of the 
arts of the district in which they exercise magisterial powers, and the 
uzur deputy collector has charge of the treasury dopartment of the 
Collector’s offic», Of subordinate magistrates of the second and 
third classes there arc twenty, all of them natives with an average 
chargo of 189 sjunre riles and a population of 50,956 souls. In 1878, 
they decided 64:3 original criminal cases. Besides their magisterial 
duties, these ollicors exercise revenue powers as mémlatdérs, 
mahalkaria, or the hoac-clorks of mémlatdars. Besides these, tere 
are 1349 police p:/i/s receiving in surveyed villages an avorage yearly 
‘ allowance of £1 5.. 8d. (Rs. 12-10-2), and-entrusted with tho powers 
contemplated hy the Bombay Village PoliceAct (Act No. VIII. 
of 1867). Of the whole number, twelve, under scction 15 of the 
Act, can in certain cases fine up to 10s, (Rs. 5) and imprison for 
forty-eight hous. The others, under section 14, cannot fine and can 
imprison for only twenty-four houra, 


There is norcgular villago police system, One of the leading 
villagers is generally chosen polico patil for lifeeor for a term of 
years, and the Mh:.s heip him, acting as watchmen.’ In surveyed 
villages the police j-itil is paid from 8s. to £4 8s. (Rs. 4- Rs, 44) a 
year, in unsurveye. villages he is unpaid. 

From tho table » ven below, it will be seon that during the five 
years ending 1874, 2426 offences, or one. olfence to every 420 of 
the population, wes on an average committed. Of these there 
were onan average ‘ive murders and attempts to commit murder; 
two culpablo homiciies ; twelve cases of grievous hurt and hurt by 
dangerous weapons ; seven cases of dacoity and robbery ; and 2396 
or 98:76 per cont rior offences, 

At the beginnin.: «! British rule (1820), Ratnégiri villages, rude 
clusters of thatchol mud huts without tho shelter of village walls, 
were subject to night attacks of Mangs, Rémoshis, and other Deccan 
pang robbers. Th: veople were most weak and spiritless, never 
offering any combined resistance. In so rugged a country, without 
the help of the villayers, it was most difficult for the police to 
capture the robbers w.10 generally made good their oscape.? 

The rugged and broken character of the country, its numerous 
‘hills, rivers, and streams are the chief special difficulties with which 
the Ratnagiri police have to contend. Inthe north, Vanjéris and 
Katkaris occasionally commit petty thefts, but as a rule the district 
ia free from these aud other wandering tribes. Among the bettor 
classes, abetting petty crimes, making groundless complaints, 


' Further details have ‘wen given above, Psa 
3 Mr, H. P, Pelly Collector, Bom, Rev, » 1G of 1821, 334-336, 
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giving false evidence, and bribery and forgery are the most 
common forms of crime. Though very law-abiding, the people are 
most litigious, the smallost differences in matters of right or custom 
resulting in a series of logal proceedings. Tho first phase of a 
dispute about immovable property is invariably an accusation of 
criminal trespass, or mischief in removing a wall or hedge, or thoft 
in taking the produce of a disputed field or tree. The decision in 
such cases generally serves as a standing ground or evidence ina 
civil suit that follows! Agrarian offences ard rare. The khots, who 
are also the moneylenders, are sometimes at the instigation of the 
villagers waylaid and murdered, and their houses and haystacks sot 
on fire. But this does not often happen.? 


In 1878 the total strength of the district or regular police force 
was 743. Of these, under the District Superintendent, two were 
subordinate officers, 121 inferior subordinate officers, and 619 foot 
constables. 


The cost of maintaining, this force was, for the Superintendent 
a total yearly salary of £840 (Rs. 8400); for the two subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of not Jess than £120 (Rs. 1200), and 
the 121 inferior subordinate officers on yearly salaries of. less 
than £120 (Rs. 1200),:a total yoarly cost of £3060 8s. (Rs, 30,604) ; 
and for the 619 constables a sum of £5907 (Rs. 59,070), Besides 
their pay, a total yearly charge of £444 (Rs. 4440) wes allowed for 
the horses and travelling: expenses of the superior. ficers; £206 
8s. (Rs. 2064) for yearly pay and travelling allowance of their 
establishments; and £926 (Rs. 9260) a year for contingencies and 
other expenses, raising. the total yearly charges to £11,383 16s. 
(Rs, 1,139,838). Onan area of 3789 square miles and a population of 
1,019,136 souls, these figures give one man for every 5°] square miles 
and 1372 souls. The coat) of the force is £3 Os. Id. (Rs, 80-0-8) the 
square mile, or 24d. (1% annas) a head of the population. 


In 1878 ofthe total strength of 742, exclusive of the Superintendent, 
nine, two of them officers and seven constables, were employed 
as guards at district or subsidiary jails ; 128, sixteen of them officers 
and 112 constables, were engaged as guards over treasuries, 
lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and treasure; 561, 100 of 
them officers and 461 constables, were engaged on other duties, 
and forty-four, five of them officers and thirty-nine constables, 
were stationed in towns and municipalities or employed on harbour 
duty. Of the whole number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 360 
were provided with fire arms; thirty-two with swords or with 
swords and batons ; and 350 with batons only ; 366, seventy-six of 
them officers and 290 constables, could read and write ; and 145, 
six of them officers and 189 constables, were under instruction. 


' My. A. T. Crawford Collector, Police Report, 1878. 

7 Such a case of dacoity occurred on the night of the 27th March 1874, at the 
village of Harkol in Dovgad, The house of one Mahadaji khot was attacked by some 
forty men armed with sticks. Property worth £130 (Rs. 1300) was taken and the khot 
severely beaten, The offenders were not discovered. It seems that the robbery. 
was committed by some ae a with the villagers’ help, Revenge seems to have been 
the chief motive. Only the day before, the property of three of the villagers had, at 
the /hot’s instigation, been sold under a decree of the court, 
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Except ibe Huropean Superintendent, all the members of the 


police force wore natives of India. 


Of those, ton officers and twelve 


constables wos Brahmans ; fifty-two officers and 331 constables were 
Maréthés including Sévants; and forty-three officers and 214 
constables were Oindus of othor castes, including Vanis, Bhandaris, 
Gabits, and Mlirs; one, the Superintendent, and five constables woro 
Christians ; a: fourteon officors and sixty-one constables were 


Musalmans, 


In 1878, of tionty-four persons accused of heinous crimes, fourteen 
or 58°33 por cout were convicted. Of 2717, the total number of 
persons accurc:’ of crimes of all sorts, 1104 or 40°63 per cent were 
convicted. Tu 1.12 matter of the recovery of stolen property, of £2659 
16s. (Rs. 26,5118) alleged to have been stolen, £1583 48. (Rs, 15,832) 
or 59°33 per cent of the whole amount were recovered. 


The followin table gives the chief crime and police detaile for 
the five years anding 1873 : 


Murdor ane \tiempt 
to Mur ier 


Yuan, 


Rutadziri Crime and Police, 1874+ 1978. 
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SD eeNces AND CONVICTIONS —cavrtinued. 
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Corresponding details ue available for the five years onding 1849. 
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Ratndgiri Crime, 1845 «1849, 
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A comparison of the two statements shows for the whole 
amount of crime a comparative decrease from the yearly average 
of 1803 in the five years ending 1849, or on the basis of the 1846 
cenfus one crime to every 347 inhabitants, to a yearly average of 
2426 in the five years ending 1878, or ou the basis of the 1872 
census one crime to every 420 mhabitants. The largeness of the 
head Miscellaneous, in the first period, was due to a number of cases 
of treason and rebellion, arising out of the disturbancos in Kolhapar 
and Sd4vantvidi. Murder cases are few. They were formerly, as 
they still are, the result of acts of adultery. Arson, formerly 
shown separately with a yearly average of nine cases, is now much 
less common. In robbery and dacoity there is a considerable 
falling off from asyearly average of sixty-nine to seven. Formerly 
crimes of this class were generally committed at night, and the 
offenders were scarcely ever detected. 


In 1878, for protection of life and property, 3284 gun licenses 
were granted. These, in the Commissioner’s opinion, are necessary, 
as the eastern districts; bordering for nearly 200 miles with the 
Sehyddris, abound in wild beasts. 


Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial prisoners at 
the head-quarters of each sub-division, there is near the Collector’s 
office at Ratndégiri a district criminal jail, Built about 
fifty-three ycars ago, ib has accommodation for 320 prisoners. 
The wards for the prisoners, which aro vaulted and iron-barred in 
front, are in a circle in the centre of the jail. Outside this circle 
there are three other wards, for females, quarantine, and untried 
prisoners, and four worksheds. The jail is managed by a staff 
twenty-three strong, and had, in 1879, a total population of 767 
prisoners, a large number of whom were trausfers from the Bombay 
and Thana jails. The daily average was 346, Nearly two-thirds of 
the prisoners were employed extramurally, in gardening, quarrying, 
and on public works, The jail industries are cottoncloth-weaving, 
carpet-making, coir-matting, and cane-plaiting. The total cost in 
1879 was £1951 (Rs. 19,510) or an average of £5 12s. (Rs. 56) to 
each prisoner. There are two gardens, one in front of the jail and 
separated from it by the road, the other within the compound at the 
back, The jail is remarkably hcalthy, the average death rate for 
the last ten years having been only 1:4 per cont of average strength} 


Dz FO, Barker, Superintendent Ratnigiri Jail, 
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Tie earliest ba.ance sheet of the district, as at presont constituted, 
is for 1832-33. [vom territorial changes, older accounts aro uscloss 
for purposes of comparison. Sinco 1833 sevoral changes have taken 
place in the system ot accounts, but most items can bo arranged under 
corresponding heuds iv. the forms now in use. Exclusive of the 
adjustment on «account of alienated lands, the total transactions 
entored in the district balance sheet for 1878-79 amounted, under 
receipts, to £230. 4.0 (Rs. 23,04,700) against £117,829 (Rs. 11,78,290) 
in 1882-33, and avder charges, to £206,762 (Rs. 20,67,620) against 
£135,628 (Rs. 18,535,280). Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous 
receipts and pay ncnts in. return for.sorviges rendered, such as post 
and telegraph receipts, the 1878-79 revenue under all heads, Imperial, 
provincial, local, inc manicipal, came to £136,249 (Rs. 13,62,490), or 
on a population of 1,019,186 souls, a share of 2s, 8;d. (Rs, 1-5-6) per 
head. Tho corro:pontiag receipts in 1862-33 amounted to £91,528 
(Rs. 9,15,280), which, according to the 1846 population of 625,782 
souls, gave per hed « share of 2s. Lid. (Rs, 1-7-4), 

During the last {ort y-seven years the following changes have taken 
place under the chie! hoads of roceipts and charges: Land revenue 
receipts, forming 18 85 por cent of £136,249 (Rs. 13,62,490) the 
entire revenue of tle district, have rison from £66,080 (Rs. 6,60,800) 
in 1880-81 to £98,%07 (Rs. 9,383,070) in 1878-79. The increase is 
chiefly duo ; (1) to the large area of land brought under tillago; (2) 
to the rise in produce priccs, as in somo parts of the district the 
Governmont assessiient is still collected in kind; and (3) to the 
more correct measurements introduced with the survey. Tho land 
revenue charges sh.w an increase from £11,157 to £33,665 
(Rs. 1,11,570 - Rs. 3.5,650), This is partly due to new grants and 
increase of cash allowances to village officers and partly to general 
administrative chanz’c:. 

The following sta'onent? shows the land revenue collected in 
each of the forty-seven years ending 3ist July 1879: 

Latutgiri Land Revenue, 1830-1879, 


: Land xT Land Land Land 
Year. Revenue. Yeu Revenue. Year. Revenue, Yaar. Revenue. 
en Bot eta Boe ee 
£ & 


| 
£ { & 
1830-31 of 86,080 | 1835-35 | 61,445 | 1845-46 vf 68,506 


493} 1840-41 
58,601 | 1846-47 sve} 62,950 


3132 | awash ftgaeay 74's 
eoas |] qesz. | tasz-se 0) 75,915 | 184248 58,380 | 1847-48 9 | 67,205 
yws33d || 72ta69 | 1888-300 f 78,707 1843-44 60,024 | 1848-49 1} 70,748 
tegego || | orea7 | 1s39-ac Tt 88,712 | 1844-45 62.655 | 1849-50 1] 68,380 
en I 


iu Figures for the years betwe: vt 
My. Bell's Excise Report, dite 1 dst Ovtober 1869, Figures for subsequent years are 


taken from the Annual Ropo:ts. 
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Ratndgiri Land Revenue, 1830-1879-—continued, 


Land Land Land Land 
YEAR, Revenue. YAR. Revenue, YEAR. Revenue. Revenue. 
& & & & 
1850-51 65,163 | 1858-59 «| 80,012 | 1868-87 | 104,634 | 1874-75 96,176 
1851-52 61,558 | 1859-60 91,603 | 1367-68 88,830 
3852-53 64,500 | 1860-62 79,554 | 1868-69 87,672 
1863-54 69,142 {| 1861-62 $2,830 | 1869-70 - 90,765 
1954-55 69,858 | 1862-63 ...). 85,514 | 1870-71 1873°79 93,807 
1855-56 70,834 | 1863-64 «| 105,832 | 1871-72, 
1856-57 72,284 | 1864-65 —,.,| 110,677 | 1872-73 
1857-58 76,120 | 1865-68 | 101,479 | 1873-74 


Stamp receipts have risen from £1620 to £14,482 (Rs. 16,200 - 
Rs. 1,44,820), and stamp expenditure from £20 to £394 (Rs. 200 - 
Rs. 8940). The increase under both heads is due to changes in 
the daw and administration of the stamp revenue. 


Pxcise receipts have fallen from £18,341 to £8006 (Rs. 1,33,410 - 
Rs. 80,060). Many old=cesses such as the honse-tax, buffalo-tax, 
and others were abolished.in 1844, The expenditure amounted in 
1878-79 to £19 (Rs, 190). There are many cocoa palms along the 
coast and a fair number of wild date, shindi, trees in the villages 
noar the Sahyddris, From the juice of these trees Bhandaris 
manufacture spirits and sell thom to the liquor farmers at a fixed 
price. Sinco 1868, the assessucut on each tapped cocoa palm has 
been Is. (8 annas). 

Law and justice receipts have risen from £367 to £815 
(Rs. 8670 - Rs, 8150), and the expenditure from £10,876 to £17,333 
(Rs, 1,08,760 - Rs. 1,738,330). The rise in the expendituro is due 
to an increase in the pay of officers and establishment and to the 
opening of new civil courts. 


Forests is now hoad. The recoipts in 1878-79 amounted to £835 
(Rs. 8350) and the expenditure to £1161 (Rs, 11,610). 

Tho following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, tho 
amount roalised from the different assessed taxes levied between 
1860 and 1879. Owing to their variety of rates aud incidence it is 
difficult to make any satisfactory comparison of tho result: 

Ratnagiri Asscsgd Taxes, 1860-1879. 


Year. Amount. Ywar. Amount, YAR, Amount. 
Tacomne Tax. £ License Tax. & ‘eae setae i tage 
2860-61 oo ae 2301 1867-68 ane oe 2070 1870-71 a0 aoe 2403 
186) -62 fie ae oie 1871-72 tse ae 1255 
pate] te a bag Cortifleate Tax, 1872-73 us tae 748 
1861-65 her aie 23ub 1868-69 ae 851 License Tax, 
1878-79 an on 4222 


a a a ean ee eee ee ene 
Customs reccipts have fallen from £7698 to £289 (Rs, 76,980 - 
Rs. 2890). 
Sali receipts have riscn from £43852 to £36,071 (Rs, 43,520 - 
Rs, 3,60,710), and salt expenditure from £12 to £3026 (Rs, 120: 
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Rs, 35,260). Tho increase in the receipts is due to the enhanced 
rate of duty. [1832-33 salt and customs transactions were shown 
separately 5 thoy were subsequently amalgamated and in 1871 
again separatod, 

Military chirces havo fallen from £57,448 to £46,190 (Rs, 5,74,430- 
Rs. 4,61,900) . (he desrease is due to the abolition of tho military 
cantonment at I ipoli and the total withdrawal of troops. 


Postal rece'pi< have rison from £258 to £4199 (Rs. 2580 - 
Rs. 41,990), avd post expenditure from £536 to £4538 (Rs. 3300 - 
Rs. 45,380), 

Telograph is » now head, The 1878-79 receipts amounted to 
£366 (Rs, 866C) end the expenditure to £337 (Ra. 3370). 

Registration r.veipts have risen from £45 to £1201 (Rs, 450 - 
Ra, 12,010). In '382-83 thoro were no charges; they have since 
risen to £736 (Its. 7360). 

Education receipts, a new item, amounted in 1878-79 to £313 
(Rs. 3130), The expenditure bas risen from £124 to £16956 
(Rs. 1240. Rs, 13,000), 

Police chargis have rison from £65 to £11,237 (Rs. 650 - 
Rs. 1,12,370). "he increase is due to the removal of the military 
and to the reorgrmization of the police force, 

Medical charges Lave riscn from £1749 to £2886 (Rs. 17,490 - 
Rs. 28,860), 

The 1878-79 rexpts, £491 (Rs. 4910) against £33 (Rs. 330) in 
1832-33, represent the carnings of the Ratnagiri jail, ‘The charges 
have risen from £37 in £2075 (Rs. 370- Rs. 20,700). 

Transfor receipts } nve risen from £17,739 to £56,132 (Rs,1,77,390- 
Rs.5,61,320),and (xponditwe from £35,517 to £49,090 (Rs. 3,55, 170- 
Rs. 4,90,900). The ncreasod receipts aro due to local funds iucomo, 
to remittances froin other treasuries, and to the adjustment of 
advances on accou:.t +f boundary mark expenditure. 

In the followin,: balance sheets for 1832-33 and 1878-79, the 
figures shown in blicl. typo on both sides are book adjustments. On 
the receipt sido ihe item £7975 (Rs, 79,750) represents the 
additional revenue the district would yield had none of its lands 
been given away. © the dobit side the itom £865 (Rs. 8650) under 
land rovenuc is the rental of the lands granted for service to village 
aud district officers ‘he item £7130 (Rs. 71,100) shown under 
allowances aud assiguimcats, represcnts cash allowances, the rental 
of lands granted to hevuditary district officers whoso servicos have 
been disponsed with, vd religious and charitable grants continued 
from foriuer govermments, Cash allowances to district and village 
hereditary ollivers ary treated as actual charges and debited to land 
rovenue, 
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Ratndgiri Balance Sheet, 


Head, 1878-79, 

Land Revenue wee oe . . 93,807 19 2 

7975 4 Ay 
Btamnps.., a wea Po Fi j 14,482 3 4 
Excise ... nr aes es " ie 8005 18 ah 
Law and Justic ” on on 815 12 of 
Forests ane aes oi cea ese 835 14 10 
Assossed Taxes <i age nN oy 4222 0 0 
Miscetluncous — +e 5 ae 295 2 6 
Interest on advances, loans, and arrears, 49 12 4; 


Customs ose A 5 
Salt  ... arn 77s 
Public Works.., Li 
Military A's we 
Mint... “ie ysl 
Post .., oo ae 
Telograph ,,. 77 


Registration ... vee 


iducation 4. us 
Police .., ae foe 
Medical on ous 
Sails... on ae 
Saies of Books, &, .. 
Miscelluncous we 


Doposits and repayments of Advances 


and Loans .., 


Bilis and Cash Remittances. oe 


Pension Fund receipts 
Locul Funds .., oes 


Total 


tee 
ont one 


oe oo 


Total 


Grand Total 


122,514 8 7 
7975 4 113 


79,463 7 BE 


7698 13 6 22911 3 
4352 2 11} 36,070 19 9 
seeees 7132 9 10; 
sevens M1515 9 
eiates 5 BAL 
28 9 41009 11 4 
secon 366 16 0 


12,309 5 ab 


49,480 12 12} 


2411 9, 


2343 6 54 


17,494 0 16 
36°19 8 
214 18 4 

Se aa a 
17,739 16 11 
117,829 1 03 

8237 5 114 


56,182 2 82 


os 


230,470 5 9 
775 4 WE 
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CHARGES, 
Head. 1832.38. 1978-79. 
£ 8 da, oe dad 
Land Revenue .,, Fr ri is on tee vee re 11,157 6 33,665 18 Bf 
337 4 8 865 6 0} 
Stamps .,, nt ’ sin on oar a 2098) 894.10 6} 
Excise, ‘ ‘ rr ‘ . oon sean ys , aoe is 2 
dean ody Seve “tae rae ; 8} vt 

Law and Justice, {Bi tbo aks CQ Oa es ‘442 3 11 6270 9 @ _ 
Forests .., * be Seen, Fat “caae® “saad asi passes Gl 1 a 

Asscased Taxes .. wi us eS _ Ty) Te Bc ls", Bases 
Allowanees and Assign, Dice ee wn _ wre te 4382 8 2 O84 10 32 
7890 1 3b 7109 18 111i 
Pensions to Governmieut servants .,. tee on ese oy 25122 6 409 9 xh 
Keelesiastieat E oa vas wea, th ide 18 18 4} 167 4 0 

Profit and Loss .. Set se ise we Ry p BORG fleas 
Miscellancous ,., vis toe nee, nee alg 0-14 63 648°"2 11 
Total ...f 81,741 2 102 67,612 19 6% 
8287 5 11s 7975 4 1k 
Custom .,, “ on ‘ae ane . eos ee eee 09 0 6 
mn re ee MD ae 12 ii 2 3626 8 1 
Pnblic Works .. 0 ue a rr rr B59 B 4; 16,778 & 
Military ... oe bee one ans te on Mi 57,443 0 84 48,190 3 7 
Mint a as “s Os ue ate ais Lay, fhe sh 32.17 
Post “ aes Ais vote aa 338.8 3 4548 8 “4 
Telegraph tee tae tease bee = —_ 337 9 10; 
Total... 53,151 3 2 71,103 0 114 


Registration —... ” , . see ass “ 736 16 8 
Edneation a8 tes , ‘ 7 ee . 0 1655 19 38 
Police 0, ets ire eae a 0 11,937 12 0: 
Medical, 00. oun ah ee . Sea 9 2886 3 6. 
Jaila a oS ae a tes 4 2076 16 11. 
Cerneteries, Office rents, &e.. ue ar ar asa aa$ “ 0 17:8 
Priuting .. she ha . " ” 46 0 43 
Miscellaneous... vee one . . ney 
Public Works ... ane ‘ ' ve ue oo . eepdea 
Total ... 198112 7 18,655 14 103 
Deposits returned and Advanver and aan made ron nia 22,915 38 es] $1,292 " ot 
Bills and Cash Remittances . E ne ne aes 12,519 19 0. ~~ 
Interest on Government Securitas .. “i ta oe ane mesic 7 * 
Local Funds, sae “ ai ea oe ae ae 82 40 10,183 4 8% 
Total ... 35,517 6 10% 49,090 16 33 
Grond Total...) 135,628 12 4} 206,762 11 & 


82397 6 lit 7975 4 118 
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Revenue other than Imperial. 


The district local funds collected since 1865 to promote rural 
education and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, 
and other useful objects, amounted in 1878-79 to a totalsum of £9930 
(Rs. 99,800); the expenditure during the same year was £10,738 
(Rs. 1,07,330). This revenne is drawn from three sources, a special 
cess of ono-sixtecnth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
local funds, and some miscellancousitems of revenue. The special land 
coss, of which two-thirds are sot apart as a road fund and tho rest 
as a school fund, yielded in 1878-79 arcvenue of £6245 (Rs. 62,450). 
Smaller heads, including a ferry fund, a cattle pound fund, a 
travellers’ bungalow fund, and a school feo fund, yieldod £1691 
(Rs. 16,910). Government and private subscriptions amounted to 
£1854 (Rs, 18,540), and miscellancous receipts, including certain 
items of land revenue, to £141 (Rs. 1410). This rovenne is 
administered by committees composed partly of official and partly of 
private members. 


For administrative purposes’ the local funds of the district are 
divided into two inain sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. The 1&78-79 reccipts and disbursements 
under these two heads were as follows : 


Ratydaint Locau Funps, 1878-79, 
Public Works, 


Recrirrs, CUARGES, 
a 
& ge Rs 
Balance, ist April 3878... te 743° 8 Establishment a) wae 816 15 
Two-thirds of the Land Cess a“ 4155 3 New Works ... or ie aed 1482 17 
Road Tolls... ow ae BS 143° (0 Repairs ci vee aoe aes 2019 18 
Ferries... ea nea th ase 874 16 Medical Charges... 13 650 14 
Cattie-pounds aaa on oa 112 12 Miscellaneous ened aes a 1360 6 
Travellers’ Rest-houses  .., ane 1661 Bulance, 3lst March 1879 cal 164 18 
Contributions te eee iy 260 5 
Miscellancous.., tae on fr 129 18 
Total .. G135 8 Total ... 6435 8 
Instruction, 
i 
£ 8 £ @. 
Balance, Ist April 1878... A 459 2 School Charges a vor ter 3734 1 
One-third of the Land Cess ri 2088 13 Scholarships ses ie ad 89 17 
School-feo Fund ans Af a b44 8 School-hongses, new ave ii 356 2 
Contributions (Government) —.., 1489 8 Ditto repairs ou. W719 
Ditto (Private)... a 104 6 Miscellaneous de 1s ae: 104 15 
Miscellaneous... ae 814 Balance, 3ist March 1879... 234 17 
Interest on funded investment ... 2 0 
Total .., 4607 11 Total .. 4697 14 


Since 1865 the following local fund works havo been carricd out. 
To improve communication, 670 miles of road have been either mado, 
cleared, or repaired, and planted with trces. To improve the water 
supply, 107 wells, thirty-six ponds, and fifty-one water-courses have 
been made or repaired. To help village instruction, forty-eight 
schools, and for the comfort of travellers, sixty-four rost-houses, 
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dharmsha/a+, have been either built or repaired. Besides these works, 
one dispensery, sixty cattle pounds, and two staging bungalows have 
been constructed, and at the towns of Chiplun, Réjapur, Vengurla, 
and Ratnigiri, with the help of the municipalities, telegraph and 
water works have been undertaken.! 


Since 1¢7!. four municipalities have been established. In 1878-79 
the total inuicipal revenue amounted to £2002 (Rs. 20,020), Of 
this, £1493 (Rs. 14,980) were recovered from octroi dues, £281 
(Rs. 2810) from house tax, £17 (Rs. 170) from toll and wheel taxes, 
and £206 (its 2060) from miscellaneous sources. Under the 
provisions »f tha Bombay District Municipal Act (VI. of 1878), the 
four municipalities of Vengurla, Raéjépur, Ratnagiri, and Chiplun are 
town municipalities administered by a body of commissioners with 
the Collectcr 13 president, and the assistant or deputy collector in 
charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, anl incidence of taxation during the year ending 31st 
March 1879: 

Ratmigiri Municipal Details, 1878-79, 


Racesrrs, 
; When Popula- oa zs 
Name, apere Tolls 
| estebuatied, tion, Octit Htouse-} and  |Asseased! Miscel- Total 
| ceFol! ‘tax, | Wheel | Taxes, Haneous,| [Obl 
: Tax. 
\ 
Bory | Te te Se 'g & 8 aa 
arta .., .. igt April 1876 9000 727. 5) 63.11} 175 ar 40 68] 848 7 
Scour infete ng 8207 364 6) 107 14 q.. a 135 18 | 607 18 
Ratnagiri (Ditto 15,000 ne él 1 , “is 4 55 
Chiplun . { Ditto .. 634} 406) 6) | 6815 +. aise 26 9) 490 10 
| ererere neers = crete) saat 
Total be | 1407 17) 281 1 | 17 8 206 1 | 2002 4 


CHARGES, 
Name, | He Worxs. sticks IncIpence. 
. natruc- Bcel 
Stew. jee Health.! "tion, [———taneone, Total. 
! Original. |Repairs. 
i 
cas cries baler sete 
£ eo £oaj{ ha) & @ £2 al £€ {| £ «. R at had. 
wa T0 9, G218 69 7] 710} OGL1S} 1318} 62 9) 190719} O 110 
AE nha 148 2) $s 4) 48711 | AL to a 12 2} 6118} 707 7/02 5 
Ratosgiri se | 82 8}, ve 20 1) 138} O17] 48191 6 0 0 
Chiplun ... 69 2 1917] 335 0} 74 8 6519{ 81 8! 911} 443191 0 110 
Total ,.,| 89517 | 46 2 | 64418} 93 B] 1067 13] 10826} 124 16 | 2508 4)0 2 0 


a AT 


1 Detaila of these water works are given in the accounts of the different towns ; see 
below, ‘ Places of Iniervat '. 
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In 1878-79, there were 119 Government schools, or one school 
for every oleven inhabited villages, with 8247 names on the rolls, 
and an average attendance of 6287 pupils, or 1:16 per cent of 
541,142, the entire population of not more than twenty years of 


age. 


Excluding superintendence, the total expenditure on these schools 
amounted in 1878-79 to £4627 (Rs. 46,270). Uxcept the Ratnagiri 
high school, a purely Government institution, all were local fund 
vernacular schools, No private school obtained a Government 
grant. 


Under the Dircetor of Public Instruction and the educational 
inspector, central division, the schooling of the district was, in 1878-79, 
conducted by a local staff 829 strong. Of these, one was a deputy 
inspector, with general chargo over all the schovls of the district 
drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800}; one was an assistant 
deputy inspector drawing a yearly pay of £60 (Rs. 600); and the 
rest were masters andassistant masters of schools with yearly salarios 
ranging from £6 to £420 (Rs. 60 - Rs. 4200). 


Of 119 Government ‘schools, in 114 Marathi only was taught and 
in four Urdu. The remaining school was a high school teaching 
English, Marathi, and Sanskrit up to the Bombay University entrance 
standard. Of the vernacular schools, four were for girls and the 
rest for boys. 


Besides the Government schools, there are (1879) five registered 
and 292 unregistered private vernacular schools. Before the 
introduction of Government education every large village had one 
or more private schools taught either by Shenvis or Konkanasth 
Brahmans. In 1856 there were in all 204 schools of this sort with 
a nominal attendance of 3869 pupils, 1029 of them Brahmans, 952 
Musalmans, 550 Mardéthdés, 419 Bhandaris, two Mhars, and the rest 
of other castes. The masters of the present private schools, who are 
not generally a very high class of men, keep them open only so long 
as they pay, at times closing them when they have other business 
in hand. ‘The fees, paid in money or grain, amount to a yearly sum 
of from £2 10s, to £14 (Re, 25-Rs. 140). Every boy on first entering 
worships Sarasvati the goddess of learning, giving the master a 
cocoanut, one sker of rice, two or three betelnuts, and from 6d, to 
2s. (4as.-Re. 1) in cash. On the eleventh day, ckédashi, of every 
fortnight the master gets 3d, (one pice) from each of his pupils, and. 
certain extra fees at different stages in their progress. Besides to 
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Modi or current Marathi writing and reading, great attention is 
paid to teaching mental arithmetic. In the morning devotional 
songs, bhi prvsalis, and in the evening verses in honour of Ganpati 
and Sara»viti, and the multiplication tables are shouted out by all 
the boys at the same time. The schools are held in village temples 
or on the verandah of the master’s dwelling. 


The following figures show the increased means for learning to read 
and write cflcred by Government to the people of the district during 
the last fifty-live years. In 1824, besides private schools in large 
and populo-1s villages, there were three Government schools, one 
at Ratnagiri with 146 pupils, one at Nandivra with forty-four pupils, 
and one at Utiplun with thirty-two pupils. In the private schools, 
5080 childron including five girls, were being taught the rudiments 
of learning. Of 5302, the total number of pupils, 1854 or 25°5 
per cent were Brahmans, As already noticed (page 135), between 
1822 and 1£28 the Scotch missionaries at Bankot had as many as 
seventy-nine: schools and 3219 scholars; 3000f them girls, In 1845 
tho first Hnjclish school was started by Government at Ratnagiri. 
In 1853 the Rourd of Kducation, besides the English school at 
Ratndgiri will forty-six pupils on the rolls, maintained eighteen 
vernacular scl ols with 842 pupils. In-1855-56 there were in all 
twenty Government schools with 2403 names on the rolls. The 
English schcol at Ratuigiri was made a high school in 1862. In 
1865 the nual ir of Government schools had risen to seventy-one, 
with 5006 nan < on the rolls, and an average attendance of 3782 
pupils. Of these, besides the high school at Ratnagiri, eight were 
second grade Anglo-vernacular schools, two at Ratndgiri and one 
each in the towus of Vengurla, Chiplun, Dabhol, Malvan, Rajdpur, 
and Dépoli, Jn 1876-76, including the high school at Ratnagiri, 
there were 110 gchools with 8568 ‘names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 6454 pupils, At present, 1878-79, as the 
Anglo-vernaciilir anc some other schools have been abolished, 
there are only 119 schools with 8247 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 6287 pupils, or on the basis of the 1872 
census 1°16 per cent of 541,142, the total population of not more 
than twenty yeurs of agre. 


Before the establishment of girls’ schools, a few girls used to 
attend private sshocls. The first girls’ school was opened at 
Ratndgiri in 1835, with twenty-five names on the roll. In 1873-74 
there were four virls’ schools, one at Ratndgiri, two in Maélvan, 
and one in Daépoll, with 161 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 11: pupils. At present there are four Government 
girls’ schools at K itnagiri, Malvan, Vengurla, and Kelshi, with 221 
names on the roils and an average daily attendance of 146 pupils. 
Besides these, a girls’ school, lately opened by a missionary lady in 
Ratnagiri, is attended by about twenty-five pupils. 


The 1872 census eturns give, for the two chief races of the district, 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
187,661, the total! Hindu male population of not more than twelve 
years of age, 10,238 or 5°47 per cent; of 62,751 above twelve 
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and not more than twenty years 7095 or 11:30 per cent; and of 
208,307 above twenty years, 2062 or 1-01 per cent were able to 
read and write, or were under instruction, Of 176,507 the total 
Hindu female population of not more than twelve years of age, 93 or 
0°05 per cent; of 72,470 above twelve and not more than twenty 
years, 25; and of 238,353, above twenty years, 30 were able to read 
and write, or were being taught. 


Of 15,729 the total Musalmén male population of not more than 
twelve years of age, 1185 or 7°53 per cent ; of 4334 above twelve and 
not more than twenty years, 468 or 10°79 per cent; and of 15,597 
above twenty years, 1625 or 10°41 per cent were able to read and 
write, or were being taught, Of 14,422 the total Musalman female 
population of not more than twelve years, 10; of 5534 above twelve 
and not more than twenty years, 3; and of 19,218 above twenty 
years, 21 were able to read and write, or were being taught. 


Before 1865-66, there--were no returns arranging the pupils 
a according to race and 
religion. The statement! 


Purins BY Racw, 1865-1879, 


Race. 1865-66,|PSi0e" | twie-79.|! Cue" |iuerease.| given in the margin 
ae ——") e i | shows that of the two 
Hindus; | 408 | hee ae a4 | chief races, Hindus have 


——|— a || larger proportion of 
4000 | “80 | bss ‘sk | oot j their boys and girls 
under instruction, 


Total... 


Of 8247, the total number of pupils in Government schools at the 
end of March 1879, there were 3942 or 47°79 per cent Brahmans ; 
829 or 39 per cent Kshatris including ninety-nine Kayasth 
Prabhus, and others; 780 0r/9°45 per cent trading castes, including 
seventy-eight Lingdéyats, fourteen Jains, and others ; 1178 or 14:28 
per cent cultivators ; 490 or 5'9 per cent artisans ; 118 labourers and 
menial servants ; two low castes; and 946 or 11:4 ‘Other Hindus’; 
349 or 4:23 per cent Musalmans ; thirteen Christians ; and one Jew. 
Mhars and other low caste boys sit in the school house verandah, 
while Khérvis are allowed to sit with the other boys. Of 221 the total 
number of girls enrolled in 1878-79 in the four girls’ schools 218 
or 98°65 per cent were Hindus; and three or 135 per cent were 
Musalméns. 


The following table, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Education department, shows in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government. 


'The census of 1846 gives 577,984 Hindus and 45,822 Musalmdns. The cenaua of 
1872 gives 941,049 Hindus and 74,834 Musalmdns. On the basis of these figures the 
population and percentage figures for 1866 and 1878 have been calculated, 
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A comparison of the present (1878-79) provision for teaching the 
town and country population gives the following results. In the 
town of Ratnagiri there are four Government schools, with, out of 
613 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 475 pupils. Of 
these schools, one is a High school and three vernacular schools, 
two for boys’ aud one for girls. The first English school in 
Ratnégiri was opened on the 1st April 1845. Seventeen years later 
(25th September 1862) it was raised to the rank of a high school. 
The staff is a head master, eight assistants, and a shdstri or 
Sanskrit teacher. The subjects taught are Knglish, Sanskrit, 
Marathi, history and geography, pure mathematics, and natural 
science. Special success has attended the study of Sanskrit as 
shown by the number of Ratnigiri students who have won the 
Jagannéth Shankar Shet Scholarships at the Bombay University. 
Between 1865 and 1879, 192 students passed the Bombay University 
entrance examination.| The number of boys in the school in January 
1880 was 166 of whom a large majority were Chitpdévan Bréihmans.” 
The boys are mostly of poor physique and constitution ; but they are 
hardworking, well behaved, and as might be expected from their 
class, highly intelligent. A gymnasium attached to the school is 
presided over by a professional gymnast. Many of the boys gaina 
degree of skill in tho various athletic exercises which are taught 
in the intervals of study. The number of pupils in the high 
school has of late years steadily declined. The causes assigned are 
the opening of other high schools in the Southern Marftha country, 
poverty, the raising of school fees, and the diminished value of English 
education. The three vernacular schools, two for boys and one for 
girls, are all provided..with convenient school houses, The boys’ 
school in which the teaching is most elementary, had on the 
1st April 1879, 189 scholars.on the roll, of whom 66 were Bréhmans, 
109 other Hindus, 18 Muhammadans, and one a Portuguese, 
The other boys’ school for more advanced boys, had (ist April 
1879) 195 scholars on the roll, of whom 182 were Bréhmans, 57 
other Hindus, 4 Muhammadans, and 2 Portuguese. The girls’ 
school had (1st April 1879) 61 pupils on the roll, of whom 20 were 
Bréhmans, and the rest other Hindus. Tho attendance is irregular 
and the girls leave the school at too early an age to make any real 
progress. The age of the girls ig from six to ten and the utmost 
they can learn during their short term of school life is a little 
reading, writing, simple arithmetic, and plain needlework. No 
admission or monthly fee is charged and free books and slates are 
provided. Notwithstanding these and other encouragements the 
institution, though of many years’ standing, has never had much 
success. 


A school of industry was established on the Ist of April 1879, the 
local funds committee purchasing from the proprietors the buildings, 
workshops, plant, and machinery of the old Ratnagiri Steam Saw 


1 The details are : 1865, 4 ; 1866, 9 ; 1867, 8; 1868, 22; 1869, 13; 1870, 18; 1871, 
18; 1872, 24; 1873, 18 ; 1874, 15; 1875, 13 ; 1876, 8; 1877, 9 ; 1878, 5; and 1879, 13. 

2 Of the total of 166, 188 were Brahmans, 20 other Hindus, 7 Muhammadans, and 
one a Chriatian. 
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Mills Comp:ny.! The general permanent establishment of the 
achool consis!» of a superintendent, a head master, a clerk and 
accountant, i sturokeeper, a timekeeper, and an overseer. The saw 
mills and workshop establishment consists of one saw mill overseer, 
mestri, one head ard one assistant carpenter and machine overseer, 
one boys’ cvi rsver, one fitting tool overseer, three carpenters, ono 


saw sharpencr, threo saw tenders, and two belting tenders and , 


Joilmen. For tho eagino and boiler bouse a further ostablishment of 

one engine tinder, two firemen and a boy is maintained. The total 
monthly cca of this fixed establishment is about £50 (Rs. 500). 
Extra hands, caspoators, smiths, and other workmen are taken on 
from time t» tie according to the work on hand. The scholars 
aro of all ace: from seven to fifteen. After a month’s probation, 
they are paid, according to the value of their work, from 2s, to 16s. 
(Re. 1. Rs. &) a month. Their parents are not required to enter 
into any bond or agreement, The school hours are for reading and 
writing fron) 7 a.m. to 9 a.M.; from 9 a.m. to.11 A.M, in the workshop; 
from 11 a.m. te lpm. meals and recreation; from 1 pu. to 4 pM. 
in the workshop; from 4 to 5 pm. arithmetic and mensuration. 
The boys ary targht in succession the use of the simpler 
carponter’s (ovls, hand planing, and making mortices and tenons. 
As soon as ih: \ ave proficient in this and in the square and foot 
rules, they are iught the use of fitting tools, civcular saws, tenoning 
and morticirg machines, fret and vertical saws, drillmg machines, 
saw sharpen rs, and lathes. As the boys become moro advanced, 
they aro taurht practical mensuration by lining ont with chalk on 
the floor full sized plans of roofing, scantling, door and window 
frames, and other similar work. ‘Yo this follows instruction in 
taking out q wuitities and making estimates, and lastly the drawing 
of designs and the working of the steamjengine.* The numbor of 
pupils on the opening of the school on the Ist April 1879 was 37, 
Six months [ater (1st October) the number had risen to 45, 
"he boys arf various castes, Brahmans, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
Vanis, Bhan-liris, Marithds, Shindés, Kunbis, and Gébits being 
represented ns well as Musalmans. 


Besides thos:: Government institutions there are cleven private 
or indigenous schools, Of these one was a English school teaching 
to the third stnadard, four gave instruction in Marathi, three in 
Hindustani and Arabic, two were Missionary vernacular schools ono 
for boys and oue for girls, and one was a Veda school. The 
attendance at tie Marathi schools varies from forty to thirty-five, 
while the Muhammadan schools each attract about twenty boys who 
are taught littl: olse but to read the Kuran. 


The Amorivan niission boys’ school has an excellent houso and is 
attended by +boat sixty pupils. Their girls’ school, attended by 


about twenty-five pupils, has no special building. 


UA more detail-d history of this institution will be found in Chap. VI. p. 189. 
£ Collector's 509, 17th February 1879. 
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Tn 1867 a Vodic school, Veda shila, was started and continues to 
flourish with an attendance of about fourteen pupils. The scholars, 
usually the sons of mendicant, bhikshuk, Brébmans, are supported 
by the members of the school committee. The funds, which are 
increasing, amount to £200 (Is. 2000) ; aschool house has been built 
and the teacher, guru, is paid a yearly salary of £10 (Rs, 100), The 
instruction is limited to the mere recital of the Vedas and the 
incantations, mantras, repeated at Hindn rites and ceremonies, No 
attempt at explanation or translation is made. 


In Malvan there were in 1878-79 three Government vernacular 
schools, with a roll call of 885 names and an average attendance 
of 810. Of these schools two were for boys aud one for girls. ‘The 
average yearly cost of cach pupil in the boys’ schools was 9s, 2}d. 
(Rs. 4-9-6), and in the girls’ school 13s. 53d. (Rs. 6-11-7). In 
Vengurla thero were in 1878-79 three Government vernacular 
schools, with 813 names on tho rolls and an average attendance of 
230. Of these two were for boys and one for girls. The average 
yearly cost of each pupil in the boys’ schools was 8s. 5d. (Rs. 4-3-4), 
and in the girls’ school 12s, 10de(Rs, 6-6-8). In Masura thore was 
in 1878-79 one Government vernacular school for boys, with 108 
names on the school books and 77°5 in average attendance. ‘The 
average yearly cost of each pupil was 9s. 77d. (Rs, 4-18-2). In 
Chiplun there was in 1878-79 ono Government vernacular school. 
"he number on the rolls was 153, the average attendance 114, and 
the yearly cost of each pnpil 8s. 54d. (Rs. 4-3-5), In Harnai there 
was in 1878-79 one Government vernacular school, with 107 names 
on the rolls, an average attendanco of ninoty, and an average 
yearly cost of cach pupil of 8s, 43d. (Rs. 4-2-11). In Réjépur there 
were in 1878-79 two schools for boys, with a total roll call of 196 
names and an averago attendance of 139. Iindusténi was taught 
in one schooland Marathi in tho other. The average yearly cost 
of each pupil inthe Hindusténi school was 14s. 4d. (ts, 7-3-1), and 
in the Marathi school 10s. 74d. (Rs. 5-5-0). 

Exclusive of the seven towns of Ratnagiri, Mélvan, Vengurla, 
Masnra, Chiplan, Harnai, and Rajépur, the district of Ratnigiri was 
in 1878-79 provided with 103 schools, or on an average one school 
for every twelve inhabited villages, 

The following statemcnt shows the distribution of these schools 
by sub-divisions ; 

Ratndgivi Village Schools, 1878, 


Popule- Schone: 


Villages.) tion, Popula-|_ 


B- DIVIS $. i ES 
Sus-pivisions. |Villages.| yi), 


SUB-DIVISIONS. . cee 
Roys,. Girls. 


Devyyad ... aa 320 


124,116 9 


Dépoli wee oe} BARE | 196,944 | 16 1 on 
Khed .. 0. edd 146 | 89,647] 6 aw | Mélvan o.oo Go | 66992), 7 se 
Chiplun re a| SLL | 168,842) 14 Vengurla... on 9 20,002 4 a 
Sangeameshyar aa} T7E | 107,891 | 13 

Ratnagiri. a 169 | fisyoz] 23 ate hea Teh oe 
RAjapur an ave 161 | 181,176; 10 nee Total .,.{ 12873 | 954,63) | 102 1 


There are libraries and reading rooms at six places, Chiplnn, 
Dapoli, Mdlvan, Réjdpur, Ratnégiri, and Vengurla, Only the 
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Ratndgiri aad Vengurla librarios have special buildings. The rest are 
lodged in Gav vimient rooms, schools, or officos. A few of the leading 
vernacular papers and magazines are found on the library tables, 
and tho nanber of books varies from fifty to 725. Nearly 
ninety mem) «ery support the Vengurla library. In other places the 
number vari-s lrom five to thirty-five. Except at Ratnagiri and 
Vengurla woes they nearly amount to £30 (Rs, 300), the yearly 
receipts generally vary from £2 to £10 (Its, 20-100), 


Three Marith: wookly lithographed newspapers are published, 
two the Jagarmiira ‘Vriend of the World’ and Satyashodhak 
‘Pruth Secker’ i the towu of Ratnigiri, and one, the Mdlvan 
Saunvichar and Vengurle Vritt “Malvan and Vengurla News’ in 
Vengwila. The Saganmitra is an old paper of some standing. 
Mhe rest ave very ordinary prints. A small monthly Marathi 
magazine cabled Vidydiadle ‘Garlend of Knowledge’ is dso 
published in thy town of Ratuigiri. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 
HEALTH. 


{xrermirrent fever, the prevailing disease, is commonest in July, 
August, and September. ‘The lower classes, with scanty and poor 
food and much exposure to rain, suffer severely from fever. Some 
yeay's ago Bankot was so foverish that the mahdlkari’s office had to 
be moved to Mandangad. Of late, without any apparent cause, tho 
climate has become more-healthy. 


Leprosy is commoner than elsewhere, especially in the inland parts 
of the centre and north. In 1871 there were more than 1600 lepers, 
or one to every 636 of the population and five for every four villages. 
More than one-third were bad cases with mutilation of bands and 
fect. ‘Tho proportion of male to female sufferers was four to one. 
Their ages, especially among the females, were advanced, and thoro 
were few leper children, Musalmin lepers are very few, while among 
Hindus, the chief classes are Maratha and Kunbi cultivators, and 
next to them Mhars. Heredity is moro marked than usual! 


Cholera rages every year more or less severely in some part of 
the district. ‘The epidemics of 1820 and 1837 aro mentioned as 
specially widespread) and, fatal, In 1869, 1871, and 1872 there 
were serious outbreaks at Vengurla. Except in 1877, the town of. 
Ratndgiri has enjoyed a remarkable freedom from cholora. 


Small-pox is very common in the town of Ratnagiri. ‘Both in 
1871 and 1872, the disease was of a very deadly type. 


During the rainy season dysentery is very fatal, In 1875, thoro 
were 257 deaths in Vengurla and Malvan, 


Especially in the south of the district the people suffer much 
from bilious attacks which often take the form of intermittent fever 
and cholera biliosa. Disease of the nervous system, showing itself 
in mental alionation and paralytic affections, is a not uncommon 
result of the habitual use of narcotic drugs, kuch, Strychnos nux 
vomica, thorn-apple, dhotra, Datura hammatu, and a coarse kind of 
spirit called phent distilled from toddy. Itch and other forms of 
skin disease are common along the coast. Scurvy, sometimes 


observed among prisoners, presents symptoms somewhat different 
from those of the sea scurvy, 


Worms is a very general disease. They are passed in large 
numbers both by young and grown-up persons. 


} Surgeon H, V. Carter, M,D., Trans. Med, and Phys, Soc. Bom, XI, 162 - 167, 
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The district is ill suppliod with hospitals and dispensarios. 
There aro ouly threc civil hospitals at Ratnagiri, Dapoli, and 
Vongurla carip. In 1878, there were in all 9655 treated in the 
threo hospitu's, 283 of them in-door and 93872 out-door patients. 
Tho total amount spent in chocking disease in the same year was 
£2510-1-4 (Rs, 25,100-10-8). The following working details are 
taken from thu 1878 hospital reports. 

The Rainésiri civil hospital, originally built and used as a 
criminal jail, is sorae distance from the town. It is well built 
and airy, aid has roora for forty patients. It has one large ward 
for men, and smaller wards for women and for insanes. Additional 
accommodation is mach needed. There are no quarters for servants, 
and those for t 12 hospital assistant and medical pupil are badly placed. 
In 1878, 166 in-patients and 2828 out-patients wero treated, most 
of thom for :nalarions fevers and bowel affections, There were seven 
deaths chietly trom injuries. Seven major and fifty-seven mmor 
surgical operations were performed. The total cost of the institution 
amounted to 21090.4-9 (Rs. 10,902-6-0) or 7s, 28d. (Rs, 3-9-9) a 
patient. 

Tho Dapoli civil hospital, established in 1860, has a building of 
‘its own, formerly the storeroom for the arms and ammunition of 
the Veteran Baitalion. Well situated im the centre of the camp, it 
has bué one ward with eight beds and no separate compartment 
for women. In 1378, tho chief diseases) were malarious fovers, 
respiratory alfe :tions, diarrhoea, and skin) diseases. Tho total 
treated in the ycar were twenty-eight in-door and 2715 out-door 
pationts. Thore were sixty-five successful vaccinations, The cost of 
the hospital was €844-11-5§ (Rs, 8445-11-9) or 6s. 2d. (Rs. 3-1-4) 
@ patient, 


The Veongurli civil hospital has a building of its own, a massive 
structure supysed. to have been raised by the Portuguose or Dutch. 
It has two wards with ten cots and two end rooms, one used as an 
office and store, tho other as an operating room. The roof is tiled 
and the floor stenv-paved. There is a good plinth and sufficient 
ventilation, Exvept during the last two years, 1877 and 1878, the 
attendance hes vecn very meagre with gonerally not more than two 
in-pationts an: twenty-nine out-patients. During tho last two years, 
from the provi: nee of malarious fevers, attendance has considerably 
increased. Ji 1878, the chiof diseases were malarious fevers, 
rheumatism, respiratory affections, and skin diseases, The total 
treated were cic ity-cine in-patients and 3829 out-patients. Nine 
deaths occurrod amoag the in-pationts duo to bowel diseases 
and injuries. 'i2re were sixty-eight successful vaccinations. ‘The 
cost of the horpital was £575 5s. 14d. (Rs. 5752-8-10) or 2s, Lldd. 
(Re. 1-7-5) a pationt. 

The Ratnégiri lepor hospital, establishod in 1875, has buildings 
costing about 4.2700 (Rs. 27,000) and with room for 100 patients, 
They stand abow two milos from the stetion on an isolated part of 
the rocky eastern tible-land. Most of the funds were provided by 
the liborality of Mi. Dinsha Ménikji Petit, a Parsi gentleman of 
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Bombay, whose name the institution bears. The balance was met 
from tho district local fauds supplemented by minor popular 
contributions. The hospital is maintained by a yoarly grant of 
£250 (Rs, 2500) from Government and £200 (Rs. 2000) from the 
district local funds. here is a resident hospital assistant and the 
civil surgeon of the station, in whoso chargo the institution is, visits 
it three times a week. Tho gencral affairs of the hospital are 
managed by a local committee of which the Collector is ex-officio 
president. The number of patients varies considerably, boing 
always greater during the rainy months (June to October). 


Native modical practitioners, Vwidyds, whose number is on the 
docrease, use a varicty of seeds, roots, barks, and leaves in tho cure 
of discase. They are somewhat partial to counter irritants, using 
for this purpose especially the acrid juico found under tho cuticle 
of the cashewnut. They frequently havo recourse to the actual 
cautery scoring with no tender hand the integuments both of man 
and beast. The acrid juice of cashew, mixed with molasses, gul, is 
also prescribed internally for worms. Homp seed, opium, and green 
tobacco are generally admiuistorod in cases of dysentery. Chunam 
plaster is considerod a specific for headaches of all sorts, and chillies 
and nox vomica for cholora, Scnna leaves and castor oil are 
used as purgativos, while water and salt is their only emetic. 
Small doses of opium are frequently administored to onable children 
to sleep quietly at night. They admit the efficacy of quinine and 
some other Enelish medicines, and recommend vaccination.! 


Tho cattle foot disease is prevalent in tho rainy scasonu in most 
villages of the Ratnagiri, Dapoli, Rajépur, and Khed sub-divisions. 
The animal suffers for two or three days from fever. Saliva flows 
from its swollen mouth and all appetite is lost. When the fover 
abatos the hoofs swell and thon burst out and gangrene. This 
discasc in some cases causes death. In another discase called peya, 
observed in the hot season, the stomach of the animal swolls; and 
ina third, ararer and contagious sickness called bhovya, tho animal 
turns round and round, refuses to chew tho cud, grows weak, and 
dies within about a weck. Some of these discases and colic and 
rhoumatic affections of the joints, to which cattle are very lable in 
the rains, are treated by branding with a hot iron. Dysentery 
among cattle, attributed to an ulcerated condition of tho intestines 
is said to prevail during epidemics of small-pox, The sharp, bitter, 
and somewhat astringent socd-pods of the wild balsam, torda, 
Impatiens balsamina, are often used in this complaint. In the 
rains cattle aro somotimes stricken with paralysis, kuksha vdyu, of 
tho legs, and sheep with rot in the hoof. Domestic poultry are 
especially in the hot soason, at times infested by small fleas, so 
worrying and hard to get rid of, that fowls often scratch themselves 
to death. The best remedy is an ointmont of oil and turmeric. 
Turkeys, when young, are subject to a pustular discase about the 
head and wattles. This and sudden apoplexy are often fatal, 


' Bom. Med, and Phys. Soc. Trans. IV. 77. 
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In 1879-30, the work of vaccination was, under the supervision 

of the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Konkan Division, carried on 

by thirteen vacciuators distributed over the district, with yearly 

salaries varyiru from £16 16s, (Rs. 168) to £28 16s, (Rs. 288). The 

total number of operations was 22,911, besides 8289 re-vaccinations, 
compared with 22,231 primary vaccinations in 1869-70. 


The followin abstract shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons vacciuated: 


PERSONS VACCINATED, 


he Religion. | Age. 

Yrar. Mette es Syste Pte eae Se eet aoe ss! 

tad 
Mal ; te. und Musal-| Chris- ‘ii Under | Above w 
ale made, Ttindus.} 2 irsis. fides ters. {| one one 

{ mins, Litas, | year. year. 
see ee Uo, Me a oe eV fee 
1869-70,,. wf 1,801 | 41,940 | 18,668 | 2090 1! 7 1457 4274 | 17,957 | 22,231 
1879-80,,. aes] 11,566 © | 445 | 29,168 | 1077 Fee 123 1548 10,701 | 12,210 | 23,011 


} 


oe He ne nee ce 


Tho total cost: { the operations in 1879-80 was £758 4s, (Rs, 7582) 
or about 8d. (52 us.) for each successful case. The entire charge 
was made up of tle following items: Sapervision and inspection 
£364 2s, (Rs. SUL), establishment £875, 12s, (Rs. 3756), and 
contingencies £18 (0s, (Rs. 185). “Of these the supervising and 
inspocting charges wero wholly met from Government provincial 
funds, whilst the oi: charges were borne by the local funds of the 
different sub-divisi ns. 

The total number st deaths in the fivo years ending 1879, as 
shown in the Sanitary Cornmissioner’s Aunual Reports, was 97,552 
ov an average year!y mortality of 19,511 or, according to the 1872 
consus, 19 por cent o' the totai population. OF the average number 
of deaths, 10,642 or 5145 per cont were returned as due to fevers ;! 
1796 or 9:19 por cont to bowel complaints ; 963 or 4:93 per cont to 
cholera ; 584 or 2°73 por cent to small-pox ; and 5176 or 26°49 per 
cent to miscellaneois diseases. Deaths from violence or accidents 
averaged 432 or 2:2] per cont of théayerago mortality of the district. 
During the same perio: , the aumber of births was returned at 76,047 
souls, 39,552 of them mutes and 36,495 females, or an average yearly 
birth-rate of 15,209 soils or, according to the 1872 census, 1:4 per 
cont of the total populsiion of tho district.? 


1%n 1879, thore were 19,955 deaths due to fever as compared with 10,667 in the 
previous year. 3 atcsaeeotn ta ; 

2 The figures are incorrect : for while the population of the district is increasing, 
the returns show a birth-rate less by 4534 than the death-rate, The explanation 
probably is that nearly all the deaths aud not nearly all the births are recorded, 
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CIAPTER XIII 
SUB-DIVISIONS.? 


Da'poli, the northmost of the sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
north by Janjira and Koléba, on the east partly by Kolaba and 
partly by Khed, on the south by the Vashishtt which separates it 
from Chiplun, and on the west by the sea. Its area is about 500 
square miles ; its population, according to the 1872 censns réturns, 
was 143,137 souls, or 286°16 to the square mile; aud in 1878-70 its 
realizable land revenue was £14,434 (Rs. 1,44,340), 

As the sub-division is not yet-fully surveyed area dotails aro not 
available. 


Dapoli, in the extreme north of the district, and separated 
from the Sahyddvi aange by the Khed sub-division, has a 
soaboard of some thirty miles, stretching from Bankot to Dabhol. Its 
breadth varies from fifteen to twenty miles. The coast line 
differs little in its general character from that of other parts of 
the Konkan. Bluff headlands flank the mouths of the principal 
rivers, and in the indentations of the coast are numerous sandy bays 
and strips of windblown drift. The villages on the coast, which 
are uniformly situated on the Jow belts of sand between tho sea 
and the cliffs, and at the estuaries of the rivers, are large and thickly 
peopled, and as is usual throughout the Konkan scabvard, densely 
shaded by cocoa pals, At Binkot and Débhol the estuaries of 
the Savitri and the Vashishti afford good fair-weather ports for 
moderate sized craft, while at Harnai is fair anchorage during 
northerly breezes. Several smaller bays at intervals along the 
coast give shelter to tho numerous fishing boats and small craft 
kept by the scafaring classes. Opposite Harnai, the picturesque 
island-fort of Suvarndurg, divided trom the mainland by a channel 
about a quarter of a mile bro&d, is one of the most conspicuous 
features of the coast.” Passing inland, the general aspect of the 
sub-division is, especially in tho petty division of Mandangad, 
extremely rugged, though, except Mandangad, there are no 
hills of any great height. High cliffs rise abruptly from the sea 
shore, crowned by bare and bleak plateaus, on whose surface 
the laterite crops out, sometimes in huge boulders, sometimes in 
flat shects of blackened weather-beaten rock. Here and there 


1The paras abont aspect, climate, water, and soil have been compiled for Dapoli, 
Khed, Chiplun, Sangameshvar, Ratndégiri, Rajapur, and Devgad by Mr. G. W. Vidal, 
O.8., and for Malvan and Vengnrla by Mr. N. Kyrishnar4v, As the 1872 census 
figures and the produce returns for 1877-78 are not available for the nine sub-divisionsa 
as they are at present constituted, the people and produce figures inserted in this 
chapter refer to the old sub-divisions, 

? Details are given below, p. 351. 
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ig a level pluin, as at the station of Dépoli, where the laterite 
ig less exposed, Bat for the most part the country consists of 
a series of irregular hills, scoured and Inid bare by innumerable 
water-courses, wud broken at intervals by the deep precipitous 
ravines throuvh which the larger streams find their way to the 
sea. Hastwards the country becomes more undulating and less 
bare, and the valleys and river banks are almost everywhere 
fairly covered with brushwood. ‘The inlaud villagos are uniformly 
well shaded with clamps of jack, mango, and other trees, while 
here and there ire found luxariant groves dedicated to the village 
temples. Teal: j:rows wellin many parts of the sub-division, on the 
banks of the ry. rs and in sheltcred ravines, and although sinco 
the boginning ef ‘lie century much valuable timber has been cut and 
removed, there ‘mains on the banks of the Jog river a valuable 
Government took reserve, planted nearly two hundrod years ago by 
Kénhoji Angria. 


The climate o! DApeli is on the whole very healthy. Biukot and 
other populous villiges on the coastnsed to have a bad name for 
fever, and on ibis aceount the head-quarters of the mahdlkari’s 
station had to be moved from Binkot to Mandangad. Of late 
years there has Lie 10 special sickness, and the fever, from causes 
as yot imperfectly 1. uderstood, has almost entirely disappeared both 
from Bankot and the scighbouring villages. With this doubtful 
excoption, the rest of! the sub-division is free from malarious 
diseases and epilerics. The climate is temperate; no great 
extromes of heat said cold are oxperienced, and in every part of the 
sub-division the sea beceze is folt all through the hottest months. 
Dépoli station has long been kuown as ouo of the healthiest 
localities in the Koukan, and as being well suited for a military 
sanitariam and a residence for Europeans throughout the year. It 
has an elevation of alout 600 foet above the sca, from which it is 
about five miles distant as the crow flies. The mean annual 
temperature for ths ‘ight years ending 1877-78 was found to be 
76° 5’, which is less hy bout 8° 5’ than that recorded in Ratnégiri? 
The average rainfall recorded for the ten years ending 1877 was 
112°24 inches. For th> same period the fall recorded at Mandangad, 
which has a highor elevation, was 133-41 inches. 


The principal rivers are the SAvitri in tho north and the Vaéshishti 
in the south. Betweeu ther lics the Jog, a smaller river, and 
several insignificant sirorms and creeks. Both tho Savitri and 
Véshishti are navigeble for craft of fair sizo throughout the 
section of their courso which passes through the sub-division, 
There are no canals cr other large irrigation works. With few 
exceptions, the cocoanut gardens on the coast, and other crops 
requiring water arc irrivated by wolls, fitted with lifts worked 
by bullock power. Rice lands, except in a very few cases, where 


In his Meteorology of the Bi mbay Presidency (p. 164), Mr. Chambers gives the 
mean annual temperature of (poli as 78° 5 and the range between the greatest and 
least monthly means as 9°5°. ‘hese reaults were obtained from observations extending 
over two years only, 
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Chapter XIII, summer crops are raised in the beds of dry ponds, depend entirely 
Sub-divisions, °7 the monsoon rainfall. 


Pivou. The supply of drinking water is scanty in many of the large 
Water. coast villages. The water of most of the wells in use in such places, 


especially those in or near cocoa palm gardens, is, besides being 
brackish, more or less tainted with impure subsoil drainage. 
In the hills above, pure water is usually obtainable at nd 
great distance; but to ensure a constant and sufficient sapply, a 
considerable expenditure is necessary. Inland the supply is, 
generally speaking, pure and abundant throughout the sub-division, 
and the Dapoli station is famous for the excellence of its drinking 
water, Thormal springs occur in two or three places. 


Soil. A small proportion of alluvial soil is found on the banks of the 
rivers and on the fats formed by deposits at thoir estuaries, A 
good deal of salt marsh and tidal swamp has been from time to 
time reclaimed and converted into fertile gardens and rice fields. 
Elsewhere, throughout the sub-division, on uplands and. hill sides 
the soil consists entirely of crumbled laterite, with here and there 
towards the eastern boundary, a sprinkling of red and grey trap. 
The dry-crop soil is everywhere poor and unproductive, requiring 
constant manuring and long fallows, and yielding only coarse hill 
grains. 


Stock. According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
10,000 ploughs, 79 carts, 22,000 oxen, 16,200 cows, 7700 buffaloes, 
60 horses, and 6273 sheep and goats. _ 


Produce. Of the 282,127 acres under actual cultivation in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied as many as 211,719 acres or 91:208 per cent, 
21,085 of them under rice; bidt, Oryza sativa; 72,110 under 
nachnt, Hleusine corocana ; 52,094 under séva, Panicum miliaceum ; 
56,110 under harik, Paspalum scrobiculatum; and 10,370 under 
other grain crops. Pulses occnpied 2200 acres or 0°94 per cent, 
47 of them under gram, hurbhara, Cicer arietinum ; 470 under tur, 
Cajanus indicus ; 139 under kulith, Dolichos uniflorus; 230 under 
mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; 322 under udid, Phaseolus mungo; and 
992 under miscellaneous pulses. Oilseeds occupied 15,720 acres or 
6°77 per cent, all of them under gingelly oilseed, til, Sesamum 
indicum. Fibres occupied 560 acres or 0'24 per cent, 140 of them 
under brown hemp, ambddi, Hibiscus cannabinus, and 420 under 
Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
1928 acres or 0°83 per cent, 130 of thep under sugarcane, us, 
Saccharum officinarum, and 1798 under miscellaneous vegetables and 
fruits. 


ve The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 143,137 
: souls, 124,380 or 86°89 per cent Hindus; 18,545 or 12°95 per cent 
Musalmans; 208 or 0-14 per cent Christians; and 4 Pédrsis, 

Statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ returns give the 


1 Details are given above, p. 21, 
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following caste details: 8598 Brahmans; 156 Parbhus, writers ; 1054 
Vanis, 566 Gujars, 13 Bhatids, 11 Marvaédis, and 7 Lingayats, traders 
and morchauls; 49,5638 Kunbis, 19,187 Marathas, 5619 Bhandfris, 
228 Malis, and 74 Gavdds, cultivators ; 1520 Telis, oil-pressers ; 698 
Sdlis, and 77 Koshtis, weavers; 2153 Kumbhars, potters; 1810 
Sutdrs, carpenters ; 2037 Sonars, gold and silversmiths; 475 Kasérs, 
workers wi bell metal; 83 Lohars, blacksmiths; 11 Tambats, 
braziers and coppersmiths; 15 Ghisddis, tinkers; 2 Gaundis, masons ; 
798 Shimpis, tailors; 10 Patharvats, stone-hewers; 4 Rangéris, 
dyers ; 821 Curavs, worshippers and temple servants ; 1007 Nhavis, 
barbers; 452 Parits, washermon; 8593 Gavlis, cowherds; 118 
Dhangars, shopherds ; 3575 Kolis, 1484 Kharvis, 579 Bhois, and 
182 Gabits, sailors and fishermen ; 226 Buruds, makers of bamboo 
and rattan baskets; 27 Bhddbhunjas, parchers and sellers of 
parched grain; 35 Ramoshis, watchmen; 2 Rajputs, messengers 
aud coustables 5 9 Belddvs, stone-cutters ; 1994 Chambhars, and 1t 
Jingara, shoemakers and cobblers; 14,225 Mhdars, 9 Mangs, and 
8 Bhangis, depressed classes; 2096 Kiitkaris, catechu-makers, 57 
Dongar Kolis, and 13 Thikurs, unsettled tribes';486 Saravdaés, 181 
Jangams, 195 Jogis, 235 Gondhlis, 314 Gosévis, and 32 Gopals, 
religious beryirs and mendicants. As regards occupation the same 
return arranges the whole population under the seven following 
classes: i, Muployed under Government or local authorities, 
508; ii, Professional persons, 669; iii. In service or performing 
personal officcs, 2215; iv. Engaged in agriculture and with 
- animals, (a) cultivators, 62,933 ; (0) labourers, 1645 ; total, 64,578 ; 
vy. Engaged ia commerce and; trade, 4848; vi. Employed in 
mechanical aris, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles mannfactured or otherwise 
prepared for consumption, 10,473 5 vii, Moscellancous persons not 
classed otherw:se, (a) women 11,427 and children 47,159, in all 
58,586 ; and 1) miscellancous persons 1260; total 59,846. 


Khed, fificon miles from the coast, is bounded on the north 
by Kolaba, cu ube cast by Satéra, on the south by Chiplun, and on 
the west by Piooli, which lics between it and the sea. Its area 
is about 890 scnare miles; its population, according to the 1872 
census returrs, was 89,647 souls, or 280 to the square mile, and 
its realizable lund revenue in 1878-79 was £9262 (Rs. 92,620), 


As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyod area details are not 
available. 


The Khed sual.-division lics inland and has no seaboard. It is very 
rugged and billy, with a large proportionof rocky and almost barren 
land. Between Khed and Chiplun, the country is pretty open though 
undulating, and in the south-west corner of the sub-division there 
are large plateaus of tolerably level land, but the north-west portion 
is extremely hilly and much broken by ravines. At the north-east 
corner lie in succession the three lofty hills of Mahipatgad, Sumérgad, 
and Rasélgad, detached from the main Sahyddri range by tho 
deep valley of the Jagbudi river. South of these hills the country 
is broken in al! directions by spurs, ravines, and precipitous defiles. 
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Tho principal passes by which the Sahydédri range is crossed in 
this sub-division arc the Hatlot and the Ambavli, the latter of 
which is passable for pack bullocks. Most parts of the country are 
fairly woll covered with brushwood and scrub. Teak is very 
scarce ; but the ain, Terminalia glabra, and the kinjal, Terminalia 
paniculata, are found, though not in any quantity or of fine growth, 
The village sites are everywhero well protected by shady trees, and 
there ate numerous sacred groves dedicated to temples scattored 
over the country and strictly preserved by the village communitics. 

The greater part of the sub-division lies beyond the influence of 
the sca breeze, and is consequently very hot during March, April, 
and May. From Decomber to Fobruary the nights are chilly, and 
the daily range of the thermometer is considerable. ‘The average 
rainfall for the ten years onding 1877 was 130°59 inches. 

'Bhe Vashishti river skirts the sub-division on the south-west, 
while its tributary tho Jagbndi flows through the sub-division in an 
irregular course from its=source in the north-eastern corner to its 
meoting with the Vashishti in-the extremo south-west, There are 
no other streams of any size or timportance. The Jagbudi is, for 
small craft, navigable as faras Khed. Thore aro uno irrigational 
works; the little garden land is watered almost entirely by 
wells. In tho neighbourhood of Khed the ficlds on the banks of 
tho Jaghudi are hore and there watered by wheel lifts. The supply 
of drinking water ‘s deficiont in the belt of villages lying at tho toot 
of the Sahyédri range, but is moderately good in other parts of the 
sub-division. A. hot spring is found ut Khod? 

A narrow belt of alluvial soil, stretching along the banks of the 
rivers, yields fair crops of rice and pulse. ‘Tho rest consists almost 
entirely of worn-down trap mixed hore and there with laterito. On 
the whole, as regards soil, this sab-division is, with the exception 
perhaps of Devgad, the poorest in the district. 


According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
10,362 ploughs, 33 carts, 18,209 oxen, 11,810 cows, 6755 buffaloes, 
21 horses, and 2793 sheep and goats. 


Of the 187,949 acres under actual cultivation in 1877-78, grain 


crops occupied 184,094 acres or 97:9 per cont, 18,794 of them 


under rice, biwit, Oryza sativw; 384,700 under néchui, Hlensine 
corocana ; 17,600 under sdva, Panicum miliaceun; and 113,000 
under hartk, Paspalum serobiculatum. Pulses occupied 900 acres 
or 047 por cent, 250 of them undor tur, Cajanus indicus, 50 
under mug, Phasoolus radiatus, 100 under udid, Phaseolus mungo, 
and 500 under miscellancous pulses. Oilsceds occupied 625 acres 
or 0°33 per cent, all of them under gingelly oilseed, t/, Sesamum 
indicum. Fibres ocenpied 2291 acres or 1:21 per cent, 355 of them 
under brown homp, ambddi, Hibiscus cannabinns, and 1936 under 
Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous vogetublos 
and fruits ocenpied 39 acres, 


1 Details are yiven above, p. 2L. 
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Chiplun, tho largest of the sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
north by D:i; oli and Khed, on tho east by Satara, on the south by 
Sangameshvar and Ratndgiri, and on the west by the sea. Its 
area is about (70 square miles ; its population was, according to the 
1872 consus rcturns, 164,953 souls, or 246 to the square mile, and 
its realizable land revenue in 1878-79 was £16,830 (Rs. 1,68,300). 


As the sul livision is not yot fully surveyed area dotails are 
not available. 

This sub-d'vision stretches from the coast to the Sahyédri_, water- 
shed, Liketh whole of Ratnagiri, the country is throughout 
more or loss Liliy and rugged. The seaboard, with the exception 
of an open sa:uly roadstead some five milos long, extonding on 
either side of “lu populous village of Guhdvar, is broken and 
irregular, Bold blatf headlands alternate with snug bays and sandy 
coves fringed with belts of cocow pabus, beneath whose sade 
nostlo pictures yu: villages. Close to tho sca shore rise a series of 
high laterite pia! sans which stretch some-ton milos inland, where 
thoy are sucece hai by a belt of loworandulating Jand of mixed trap 
and laterite los: | arven and betior wooded. Nearer the Sabyddri 
rango, as it mess tho immuncrable spurs and ravines thrown out 
from the greabionutain chain, the country becomes very rugged 
and precipitous. Tho Sahyddris are crossed in this sub-division at 
two points, the north ivra, and the Kambhirli passes, the first a 
rough mountain piss wad the latter a made cart read. Inthe inland 
tracts, the villayre bomesteads arc everywhere well shaded with 
lofty groves of muro, jack, tamarind, prpad, and other shady trees. 
Hore and thero ov the red soil hillsides the aim and tho kinjal 
flourish, while on tie const, besides the cocoa and betel palm, the 
wadi, Calophyllar: iaophylum, bearing valuable crops of oilnuts, 
grows frocly. Stilt, as awhole, the snb-division is badly off for 
forest trees and eco timber is scarce, Teak is rare, and tho head 
waters and gather: grounds of the chief rivers are comparatively 
bare and treeless. 

The climato, thengh damp and relaxing, is not unhealthy. 
Inland, and at the fut of the Sahyddris, the heat during March, April, 
and May, is opprossiv :, Ou tho sca coast and on tho high plateau, 
_ running from north to south through the Guhigar petty division, the 
climato is at all times temperate and freo from malaria. ‘The averago 
‘ainfall for the ten years from 1868 to 1877 was 126°58 inches at 
Chiplun, while at Gulvigur the average during the samo period was 
76-27, tho latter stator being on the coast, and the former some 
twenty-five miles tale. 

Tho Vashishti and the Shistri, which skirt the sub-division on the 
north and south respectively, aro the only rivers of importance, 
Both streams are tidal for a distance of twenty to twenty-five miles 
from their mouths, and both ore navigable for moderate sized craft 
up to within a few mies of the furthest point reachod by the tide, 
OF late years both vivers have greatly silted. ‘There are no 
rogular canals or othor tare irr) vational works, On the coast, garden 
lands avo watored entire): by wells, and inland, well water is nearly 
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always used, thongh here and there during the fair season a 
temporary dam turns the water of a stream into a garden. The rice 
lands, drained and terraced with infinite labour, entirely depend on 
the monsoon rainfall. Except the tract at the foot of the Sahyddris 
and a few of the coast villages, the water supply is on the whole 
good and abundant. In the villages towards the centre of the 
sub-division, as for instanco at Ibrampur, the water is celebrated 
for its purity. In the town of Chiplun itself, and at the landing 
place and wharf of Govalkot the supply has hithorto been scanty. 
But extensive works, a large damn and storage reservoir some 
three miles from the town, and a covered trench leading thence to 
the market place, are now under construction, 


On the coast and along the estuaries of the rivers there is a 
small amount of sandy drift on which, and on beds of silt brought 
down by monsoon freshes and artificially reclaimed, garden 
cultivation is successfully carried on. ‘The bulk of the soil consists of 
laterite and trap detritus, on which coarse hill grains such as ndchnt 
Eleusine corocana,.vari Panicum miliare, and harik Paspalum 
scrobiculatum, cawalone be produced. Along the banks of the rivers 
there is a small proportion of good alluvial soil, which yields fair 
crops of rice, and in some cases second crops of various kinds of 
pulses. he tur or pigeon pea, Cajanus indicus, is also successfully 
grown on the banks of the Vashishti and on the island of Govalkot. 
The stalks of the dur, here grown, have from their length and 
straightness been ‘found especially suitable for the charcoal required. 
for gunpowder manufacture, Gram, whoat, and sugarcane are 
sometimes but rarely grown in the same localities. 


According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
16,666 ploughs, 120 carts, 31,286 oxen, 22,313 cows, 11,051 
buffaloes, 92 horses, and 8514 sheep and goats. 

Of the 296,576 acres under actual tillage m 1877-75, grain 
crops occupied 280,271 acres or 945 per cent, 28,599 of them 
under rice, bhit, Oryza sativa ; 90,600 under ndchni, Wleusine 
corocana ; 59,760 under sdva, Panicum mihaceum; and 101,312 
under harib, Paspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses oecupicd 12,673 
acres or 4°38 per cent, 1525 of them under gram, harbhara, Cicor 
arietinum ; 4560 under tur, Qajanus indicus ; 668 under kulith, 
Dolichos uniflorus ; 2400 under mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; 2500 
under udid, Phascolus mungo; and 1020 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 2000 acres or 0°67 per cent, all of them under 
gingelly oilseed, #1, Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 525 acres 
or 0°17 per cent, 400 of them under Bombay homp, san, Crotalaria 
nie and 125 under brown hemp, ambdadi, Hibiscus cannabinus. 

iscellaneous crops occupied 1107 acres or 0°37 per cent, 236 of them 
under sugarcane, us, Saccharnm officinarum, and the rest under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 177,134 
souls, 163,314 or 92°19 per cent Hindus; 13,818 or 7:80 per cent 
Musalmans; and 2 Christians. Statistics specially prepared from 
the cnumerators’ returns give the following caste details: 4982 
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Bréhmans ; 203 Parbhus, writers ; 4364 Vanis, 358 Gujars, 179 Bhatids, 
127 Lingdyais, and 4 Mérvddis, traders and merchants; 46,159 
Kunbis, 59,960 Maridthés, 451 Bhandaris, 388 Ma4lis, 880 Shindds, and 
7 Mitgavdas, culiivators; 740 Telis, oil-pressers; 491 Koshtis, and 414 
Sélis, weavers ; 22 Sangars, weavers of coarse woollens ; 2873 Sutdrs, 
carpenters ; 2641 Kumbhdrs, potters; 2136 Sondrs, gold and silver- 
amitha ; 740 Kasiirs, workers in bell metal ; 85 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 
16 Otéris, found srs ; 220 Shimpis, tailors ; 187 Guravs, worshippers 
and temple scrvauts ; 156 Bhorpis, rope-dancers ; 1723 Nhavis, 
barbers ; 80) Pari:s, washormen ; 4991 Gavlis, cowherds, 847 Dhangars, 
shepherds ; 161 Bhcis, and 3 Khiarvis, sailors and_ fishers; 
234 Buruds, bianboo and rattan basketmakers ; 15 Bhédbhunjés, 
parchers and sellcrs of parched grain; 2 'Tdmbolis, betelnut and 
leaf sellers; 6 Rajpuis, and 21 Raimoshis, messengers and constables ; 
90 Boelddrs, stouccutters; 2633 Chémbhars, shoemakers, and _26 
Jingars, saddlers and workers in leather; 21,020 Mhars, and 3 
Miéngs, depressed classes ; 39 Katkaris, catechumakers, and 29 
Dongar Kolis, miscttlod tribes; 862. Jangams, 353 Gosdvis, 122 
Gondhlis, and 70 Saravdds, roligious beg@ars.and merchants. As 
regards occupation, the same retmn arranges the whole population 
under the seven lwilowimg classes: i. Employed under Government 
or local authorities, 538; ti. Professional persons, 726; ii, In 
service or performiag porsonal offices, 1512; iv, Engaged in 
agriculture or with iaoimals, (a) cultivators 85,474, (b) labourers 3, 
total 85,477 ; v. Hugaged in commerce and trade, 22013 vi. Employed 
in mechanical arti, siunufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwiso prepared 
for consumption, 8.3} ; vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 15,062 and children 61,191, in all 76,253 ; and 
(b) miscellaneous persons 1996 ; total 78,249, 


Sangameshvar, separated like Khed from the coast by the 
Ratndgiri sub-divisio.s, has on its north the Chiplun sub-division, 
on its east Sdtdra avd the Kolhdpur stato, on its south Raéjd&pur, 
and on its west Ratudviri, Tts area is about 538 square miles; ita 
population was, according to the 1872 census returns, 107,891 
souls or 200 to the square mile, and its realizable land revenue in 
1878-79 was £12,629 (is, 1,26,200). 

As the sub-division is nov yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available, 

This sub-division is situated inland and has no seaboard. The 
tract lying to the north of the Shdstri_ rivor is hilly but not 
particularly rugged, nave at the foot of the Sahyddris. To the south 
of the river the sub-division consists forthe most part of comparatively’ 
level table-land running close up to the foot of the Sahyédri 
range. Towards the south of this plain lies the village of Devrukh, 
the present head-qnarters of the sub-division, In former years the 
banks and valleys of the Shistri and its tributary the Bav are said 
to have been woll stocked with teak of fair size and other useful: 
forest trees. All the most valuable timber has long since been cut 
for shipbuilding, and thy hill sides are now either bare or covered 
with thin scrub and brushwood. Elsewhere the country is fairly 
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well wooded and the village sites are all shaded with lofty trees. 
The principal points at which the Sahyddri range is crossed in this 
sub-division are tho south ‘Tivra, the Mala, and the Kundi passes, ‘The 
wator-shed of the Sahyddris forms the castern boundary of this 
sub-division, as of the wholo district, as far south us the state of 
Saévantvadi. The village of Gotne is an exception, as it is situated 
on the eastern side of the water-shed. 

This sub-division, from its inland situation, is subject to greater 
extremes of heat and cold than tracts lying nearer to the coast. 
In the hot months the influence of the cool sea breeze is seareecly 
felt, as the currents pass high overhead. ‘The country is not 
unhealthy and the level plain on which Devrukh the present head- 
quarters of the sub-division stands, is during the cold season one 
of the pleasantest camping grounds in the district. The average 
rainfall recorded at Sangameshvar, the former head-quarters, was, 
for‘the ten years ending 1877, 127-25 inches. 


The chief river is tho-Shastri, the main stream of which cuts the 
sub-division nearly. in half. ‘Phe Gad, a tributary of the Shastri, 
bounds the sub-division on, tho north, while the Bav, another 
tributary, forms the western boundary. The Shastri was formerly 
navigable for the largest native craft up to the quay at Sangamesh- 
var, but no vessels of any size can now come within six miles of 
this point. ‘he Biv river is navigable for small boats as far as 
the village of Vaéndri, and similarly the Gad affords a passage for 
small craft as far us tho village of Makhjan, where there is a small 
landing place. There are no ivrigational works in the sub-division, 
and very little garden Jand ; but here and thero along ‘the course 
of the Baw, rude water-lifts are used for irrigating fair weather 
crops. Drinking watcr_is rather scanty, only 54 villages out of 
155 having good wolls. The want is most felt near the Sahyddris. 
Several hot springs of varying temperature are found in this sub- 
division.} 

There is a fair amount of alluvial soil in the river valleys yiclding 
average crops of rico and pulse. Almost all of the rest is crumbled 
trap. 

According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, thero were 
5183 ploughs, 13 carts, 10,224 oxen, 8447 cows, 3466 buffalocs, 
22 horses, and 4339 shoep and goats. 


Of the 20,423 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 19,136 acres or 93°69 per cent, 6069 of them 
under rice, bhdt, Oryza sativa; 5253 under ndchni, Eleusine 
corocana; 3310 under séva, Panicum miliaccum; and 4504 undor 
havik, Paspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupicd 736 acres or 3°60 
per cent, 8 of them under gram, harbhara, Cicer arietinum ; 10 
under tur, Cajanus indicus; 10 under kulith, Dolichos uniflorus ; 
80 under mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; 820 under udid, Phaseolus 
mungo; and 313 under other pulses. Oilsceds occupied 467 acres 


} Details are given above, p, 21. 
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or 2°28 por cont, all of them under gingelly oilseed, til, Sesamum 
indicum, Fibres occupied 28 acres or ‘13 percent, all of them under 
Bombay herip, san. Miscellaneous crops occupiod 56 acres, or 
0°26 por cent, of which 36 acres were under sugarcane, us, Saccharum 
officinarum, aud 20 under miscellancous vegetables and fruits. 


The 1872 csnsus returns show, of a total population of 90,966 
souls, 86,118 or $467 per cent Hindus; 4845 or 5°32 por cent 
Musalmadns; and 3 Christians. Statistics specially prepared from 
the cnumorators’ forms give tho following caste details : 5925 
Brahmans ; 0133 Vaénis, 118 Lingdyats, 18 Bhadtids, and 9 Jains, 
traders and iverchants; 31,209 Kunbis, 14,864 Mardthds, 2745 
Shindas,959 Bhandaris, 4 Gavdas, and 1 MAli, cultivators; 1141 Telis, 
oil-pressers; 157 Koshtis, and 41 Sélis, weavers; 162 Sangars, 
weavers of Coarse woollen blankets; 1672 Sutdrs, carponters; 933 
Kumbhars, poticrs ; 1152 Sondrs, gold and silvorsmiths ; 655 Kasars, 
workers in bell neta! ; 66 Tambats, braziers and coppersmiths ; 125 
Lohérs, blacksmiths; 4 Otéris, founders},18 Ghisddis, tinkers ; 
93 Shimpis, tailors ; 3351 Gutavs, worshippers and temple 
servants ; 49 Bhorpis, rope-dancers ; 890 Nhavis, barbers ; 208 Parits, 
washermen; 3177 Cavlis, cowherds, 736 Dhangars, shepherds; 75 
Khérvis, 3 Ko.is, 225 Bhois, and 1 Gdébit, sailors and fishers; 4 
Ramoshis, witthmen; $21 Chéimbhars, shoomakers; 6 Jingars, 
saddlers ; 10,61 Mbérs, village servants; 15 Thakurs, wanderers ; 
493 Gosévis, 19! dangams, 28 Gondhlis, and 72 Saravdds, religious 
beggars. With respect to occupation the sume roturn arranges the 
whole population under the seven following classes : i. Employed 
under Governnient or local authorities, 290; ii. Professional persons, 
111; iii, In servica or performing personal offices, 528 ; iv. 
Engaged in agrivuloure and with animals, 42,946, all under the 
sub-head (a) cultivators; v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 859 ; 
vi. Employed in inechanical arts, manufactures, and engincering 
operations, and «ugaged in the sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise prepared for consumption, 8543; vii. Miscellaneous 
persons not classe 1 otherwise, (2) women 5168 and children 35,782, 
in all 40,950 ; and () miscellaneous persons 1789 ; total 42,689, 


Ratnagiri, !y ug inthe centre gf the district, is bounded on the 
north by Chiplun, on the east by angameshvar, on the south by 
Réjapur, and on the west by the sea. Its arca is about 480 square 
miles; its population was, according to the 1872 census, 129,576 
gouls, or 301 to the square mile; and in 1878-79, its roalizablo 
land revenue wa: £10,578 (Rs. 1,05,780). 


As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area dotails are not 
available, 

The Ratnégiri svb-division has a seaboard of about thirty-five 
miles, stretching from the bold headland of Jaygad at the mouth of 
the Shastri river cn tho north, to the fort of Purangad at the mouth of 
the Muchkundi or te gouth, Hastwards it is flanked by portions 
of the Sangameskvar aud Réjdpur sub-divisions, which soparate it 
from the Sabyddri tangs. The tract thus enclosed is in shape an 
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irregular triangle, with its apex at the north-western end. The 
country consists for the most part of a series of rocky plateaus 
capped with weather-stained laterite and low ruggod hills interseotod 
by steep ravines and deeply scoured water-courses, ‘Tho extreme 
breadth of the tract is from sixteen to sevonteon miles. ‘The coast 
line is bold and indented by numerous bays, crecks, and backwaters: 
Bold headlands, jutting out at intervals into the sca, give 
protection to the local shipping and small craft during northorly 
winds, while the Kalbédevi bay, lying on the north side of the high 
hill of Mirya, gives safe anchorage for craft of all size during the 
south-west monsoon. The cliffs throughout a great part of the 
coast line rise abruptly from a rocky beach. Sandy bays occur at 
intervals with narrow belts of drift botween sea and cliff, thickly 
planted with cocoanut, betelnut, and wndi, Calophyllum inophyllum. 
In places as noar Ratnagiri the clifls fall back a considerable 
distance from the sea, the intervening spaco being filled with 
extensive salt swamps, with here and there a few reclaimed rice 
fields, From the cliffs overhanging the sea to the summit of the 
valley of the Bay river, which during several milos of its course 
forms the eastern boundary of the sub-division, a gentle and gradual 
rise may be observed. Tho laterite plateau, of which groat part of 
the whole area of the tract consists, is mostly bare and uninviting. 
Coarse grass and stunted trees forcing themselves with difficulty 
through crevices, snd here and there a patch of the poorer hill grains 
are the only vegetation during the greater part of the year. To 
these may be added, during the rainy season, a profusion of ferns and 
lilies springing, as if by magic, under the influence of the countless 
rills and water-courses which redeem the land from utter barrenness. 
Throughout the greater part of this tract the landscape is flat and 
unpleasing. But hero and there at the edges of the larger ravines, 
where the rivers may be seen winding through more fortile valleys 
and shady village homesteads, the scenery is at once homely and 
picturesque. 


The sub-division is on the whole decidedly healthy and free 
from epidemic disease. Liver complaints are rare, and tho chiel 
sickness that prevails is due to intermittent fevers. Boils also are 
avery commonailment. The climate is moistand relaxing. During 
the rainy season the air is close and muggy in the intervals betweon 
the showers, and raw and chilly while rain is falling, From 
November to the end of May the heat of the sun is tempered through 
the greater part of the day by cool northerly breezes. Extremes of 
heat and cold are not felt and the climate is equable throughout the 
year The mean annual temperature during 1878 was found to be 
80° 54’, the average monthly maximum during this period being 
87° 7’, and the averago monthly minimum 74° 2/2 May, with « 


_) The atation stands 150 feet above the sea. Detailed thermometer readings art 
given above, p. 24, 25, 

* 1878 was an exceptional year with the highest recorded rainfall. The mear 
yearly temperature taken from the monthly averages of the aix years ending 187¢ 


7 


was 81°45’, 
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mean maxiniim of 93°, was the hottest, and December, with a mean 
minimum of (3° 7, the coolest month. The average rainfall for the 
twonty-cight years ending 1878, as recorded at the Civil Hospital, 
is 101°49 jaches. This divided into three shorter periods of ten, 
tem, and eiyht ycars shows a progressive increase. The average for 
the firat period 1851 to 1860 is 100-63 inches; for the second, 1861 
to 1870, 101-23 inches; and for the third, 1871 to 1878, 102-90 
rches.} 


Sho chicf Ratn4giri rivers are tho Shastri, the Bav (a tributary 
of the Shaéshtri), and the Muchkundi, which bound it on tho 
north-oast ind south, and the Bhatia creek or Ratnagiri river, at 
the mouth vo! which, on the northern bank, lies the head-quarter 
station of the district. Of these the Shdshtri alone is navigable 
for craft of uny size. Boats of light draught pass up the 
Bhatia creek as far as Harchari, a distanco of about twelve miles, 
and up the Mrchkundi as far as Satavli, about fifteen miles. ‘The Bav 
rivor is alsy nuvigablo as far as Véndri_in the Sangameshvar sub- 
division on the north bank, and is-much, used, for floating timber 
down to the jaading places. Within the limits of this sub-division 
all these vivers are tidal and unfit for irrigation. In a few villages 
crops of surmnor rice are watered by damming the smallor streams. 
Thero are 10 large ponds or reservoirs. Tho supply of drinking 
wator is on ili whole fair, An extensive project for supplying the 
town and civil station of Ratn4giri with water branght in a covered 
channel froin «a stream in the village of Nachni, two miles and a 
half distant, has latcly been completed. 


Tho goil dillers in no respect from that of tho sub-divisions 
alroady describod. There are alluvial doposits on the banks and at 
the estuaries of the crecks. Tho plateaus and hills above consist 
almost ontirsly of leternite, which crops to tho surface in boulders 
and flat shects of rock. Tlereand thoro, where by the crumbling of 
the rock a sulticiont depth of soil has been formed, hill grains are 
grown; but the proportion of waste land is very large. Below in 
the valloys aid on the river banks there is a fair amount of good rice 
and garden land, tho latter being watered chiefly from wells. The 
staple products of tho soil are rice, harik, Paspalum scrobiculatum, 
vari, Panicun iniliare, and néchni, Pleusine corocana, 

According ti the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there woro 
9560 ploughs, 6b carts, 19,433 oxon, 13,093 cows, 5763 buffaloes, 82 
horses, and 43:5 sheep and goats. 

Of the 120,588 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 116,285 acres or 97°17 por cent, 14,107 of them 
under rice, b/ él, Oryza sativa; 51,073 under ndchni, Eleusine 
corocana; 26,338 under séva, Panicum miliacoum; and 56,717 
under ari, Vaspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 1500 
acres or 0°99 oer cont, 500 of them under horse gram, kulith, 


1 The annual meaa temperature of Ratnagiri is given in Chambers’ Meteorology of 
the Bombay Preridcney (p. 184) as 80° 8' and the range between the greatest and least 
monthly means as '°, 

2 Details are given below, p. 364. 
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Dolichos uniflorus ; 10 under mug, Phascolug radiatus ; 20 under 
udid, Phascolus mungo; and 970 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 1050 acres or 0°69 per cont, all of them under gingelly 
oilseed, til, Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 125 acros or 0°08 
per cent, 62 of them under brown homp, ambddi, Tibiscus 
cannabinus, and 63 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea, 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1578 acres, or 1:04 per cent, 60 of 
thom under sugarcane, ws, Saccharum officinarum, and the rest 
under misccllaneous vegetables and fruits. 


The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 119,741 
souls, 103,689 or 86°59 per cont Hindus ; 15,933 or 13°80 per cent 
Musalin4ns; and 119 or 0:09 per cent Christians. Statistics 
specially propared from the onumerators’ returns give the following 
caste details : 11,174 Bréhmans; 140 Parbhus, writers; 2211 Vanis, 
24 Bhatiés, 84 Jains, and 9 Marvddis, traders and merchants ; 
$4,931 Kunbis, 8623 Maréthads, 4812 Shindés, 16,372 Bhandaris, 36 
Mitgtvdas, and 1 Ghadi, cultivators ; 2597 Telis, oil-pressers ; 204 
Salis, weavers ; 1578 Sutars, carponters ; 1873 Kumbhirs, potters ; 
1624 Sonars, gold andsilversmitlis; 82 Kasirs, workers in bell metal ; 
150 'Tambats, brass and ecoppersmiths ; 1 Otéri, founder ; 591 Lohars, 
blacksmiths; 110 Shimpis, tailors; and 3 Gaundis, masons ; 2782 
Guravs, worshippers and temple servants ; 26 Bhorpis, rope-dancers ; 
and 2 Devlis, temple servants; 930 Nhavis, barbers; 415 Parits, 
washermen; 27 Gavlis, cowherds; 628 Dhangars, shepherds ; 8095 
Kharvis, 70 Gabits, 28 Kolis, and 228 Bhois, sailors and fishermen ; 
2 Ramoshis, messengers and constables ; 816 Chémbhirs, shoemakers ; 
18 Jingars, saddlers; 7799 Mhéars, village servants; 119 Sarvadas, 
28 Gondhlis, and 1 Jangam, religions beggars. With regard to 
occupation the samo return arranges the whole population under 
the seven following classes: i. Employed under Goverataent or 
local authorities, 582; ii, Professiona. persons, 931; iii, In service 
or performing personal offices, 575; iv. Engaged im agriculture or 
with cattle, (a) cultivators 34,814, () labourers 605, total 35,419 ; 
v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 5274; vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineoring operations, and 
engaged in tho sale of articles manufactured or othcrwiso prepared 
for consumption, 9915; vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
othorwise, (2) women 23,108 and*children 40,461, in all 63,569 ; ‘and 
(b) miscellaneous persons 476 ; total 64,045. 


Ra’ja’pur, second in size to Chiplun, is bounded on the north 
by the Ratnagiri and Sangameshvar sub-divisions, on the east by 
Kolhépur, on the south by Devgad from which it is separated by tho 
Vijaydurg creek, and on the west by the sea. Its area is about 632 
square miles, its population, according to tho 1872 census returns, 
was 136,544 souls, or 216 to tho square mile, and in 1878-79, its 
realizable land revenue was £15,340 (Rs. 1,583,400). 

As’the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed arca details are not 
available. 

The Raéjdépur sub-division has a seaboard of about twonty miles 
lying botwoon the Muchkundi river on the north and the Vijaydurg 
crock on the south. Extending inland to the water-shed of the 
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Sahyddri rar vc, it has an average breadth of about thirty-five miles. 
Tho physical configuration of the country differs little from that of 
the adjoininy sub-division of Ratnigiri. The line of coast, broken 
into two sect.ous by the large estuaries of the Muchkundi, Jaytépur, 
and Vijaydury rivers, is very bold and irrogular, the chicf headland 
being Yasl.viontgad at the mouth of the Jaytapur creek. The cliffs 
tise close te the sea shore to a hoight of about soventy feet, faced 
by huge niasses of laterite, which have been dislodged by the 
continued action of the sca during the south-west monsoon. Tho 
coast is deeply indented in many places, and at any distance above 
a quarter of u mile from land is clear of danger, For some ten or 
twelve miles inland lic a serios of low rugged hills and rocky 
plateaus, becoming more waving towards the east, where trap 
replaces laterite, ‘Towards the coast the hills are bare, and savo in 
the rainy morths, destitute of vegetation, The soil is poor tnd 
worthless, and cultivation is chiefly confined to the numerous valleys 
and ravines, ‘lhe villages on the coast are well shaded by cocoanut 
gardens, Further inland the countrysissbetter wooded, and the 
village homestiuls are surrounded by shady groves, but there are 
no forests of any importance or value. The tract at the foot of the 
Sahyfdris is |roken by countless spars, ridges, and deoply cut 
gorges, At the north-cast anglo, close to the old fort of Vishdlgad 
and detached f-o the main Sahyddri range, is Méchél,) a high hill 
surmounted !y a fine broad plateau. The two chicf passes in this 
sub-division ar: the Anaskura and the Kéjirda, both of which can 
be traversed by puck bullocks. The ehicf port. of the sub-division 
is Jaytapur, 

The climate: is usually considered hoalthy, especially near tho 
coast, where the sea Lreoxze is folt throughout the greater part of tha 
year. Tuland, during April and May;the heat) is oppressive. The 
ayerage raintul for tho ten years ending 1877 was 113°32 inches 
at Réjapur and (27°25 at Lanja. 

The chief rivers from north to south are the Muchkundi, tho 
Jaytépur, and the Vijaydurg, each of which receives tho waters of 
several small tri! utarystreams. All these rivers owing, it is believed, 
to the denudation of the forests protecting their head waters, have 
of late years silted much. ‘lhe Mughkundi can be navigatod by very 
small craft for alont twelve miles into the interior. ‘Tho Jaytaépur 
river was formerly navigable for good sized craft up to tho old 
town and port t Rajipur. But for many years no vessels drawing 
more than cight fect have passed within four miles of this point. 
The mouth of the rivor, fanked on its north bank by the Yashvantgad 
headland, makes 2 1acderate fair weather port, but is exposed to 
westerly winds. ‘lho Vijaydurg river is navigable throughout its 
course in this sub-division, The estuary affords good anchorage all 
the year round, wd the Vijaydurg, unlike most of the Konkan 
rivers, has no bar. Thore aro no ponds or other Jarge irrigational 
works. The supp y of drinking water is generally good for twelve 
miles inland, but is deficient in the villages at tho foot of the 


i Transforrec to the Bangameshvar sub-division from lst August 1879, 
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Sahyfdri hills. In tho town of Réj&pur extensive works for water 
supply have been executed by the municipality, and puro water is 
now distributed by pipes in all the principal streots and houses 
of tho town. Near Réjépur is an intcrmittent and several hot 
springs. 

Near the coast, the soil consists of disintegrated laterite and iron 
clay, and inland, of a darker material, the product of the trap rocks. 
Alluvial deposits occur along the lower reaches of the rivors forming 
rabi and rico land, whilo the saudy ground on the coast produces 
flourishing cocoanut gardens. 


According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock roturns, there were 
14,050 ploughs, 45 carts, 28,500 oxen, 25,400 cows, 10,040 buffaloes, 
35 horsos, 5 asses, and 9025 sheep and goats. 


Of the 40,445 acres undor actual tillage in 1877-78 grain crops 
occupied 87,134 acres or 91°68 per cont, 14,744 of them under rice, 
bhat, Oryza sativa; 7320 under néchni, Hleusine corocana, 5750 
under s@va, Panicum miliaceum ; and 9320 under harik, Paspalum 
scrobiculatum. Pulses, oceupicd, 1057 acres or 2°61 per cent, 32 
of them under fur, Cajanus indicus ; 402 under horse gram, kulith, 
Dolichos uniflorus ; 82 under mug, Phascolus radiatus ; 366 undor 
udid, Phaseolus mungo; and 225 under miscellaneous pulses, 
Oilsceds occupicd 870 acres or 2°13 per cent, all of them undor 
gingelly oilsced, til, Sesamum indicmn, Fibres occupied 767 acres 
or 1:89 per cont, all under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellancous crops occupied 617 acres or 1°52 per cont, 200 of them 
under sugarcane, ws, Saccharum oflicinarum, and tho rest, 417 acres, 
under miscellaneous -vogetables and fruits, 


The 1872 consus returns show, of a total population of 168,498 souls, 
156,735 or 93:02 per cont) Hindus, 11,616 or 6:89 per cont Musalinénsg, 
146 or 0:09 per cent Christians ; and ono Parsi. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumorators’ forms give tho following caste 
dotails: 18,199 Bréhmans; 19 Parbhus, writers; 7885 Vania, 
542 Lingiiyats, 16 Gujars, 88 Bhatids, and 151] Jains, tradors and 
merchants; 55,932 Kunbis, 22,243 Mardthds, 10,493 Bhandéris, 
3687 Shindds, 1596 Gévdds, 242 Ghaédis, and 1 Mali, cultivators ; 
3920 Telis, oil-prossers ; 123 Koshtis, and 154 Salis, weavers; 209 
Sangars, makers of coarse woollen cloth; 2629 Sutdrs, carpentors ; 
1672 Kumbhars, potters; 1817 Sondrs, gold and silversmiths ; 
855 Kdasirs, workers in bell metal; 155 ‘TAmbats, brass and 
coppersmiths ; 95 Lohfrs, blacksmiths ; 20 Otdris, founders ; 294 
Shimpis, tailors; 6689 Guravs, worshippers and templo sorvante ; 
10 Bhorpis, rope-dancers ; 1327 Nhavis, barbors; 445 Parits, 
washermen, 900 Dhangars, shepherds; 1267 Gavlis, cowherds ; 
1800 Gabits, 120 Kolis, 589 Kharvis, and 18 Bhois, sailors and 
fishormen ;' 18 Rajputs, mossengers and constables ; 1435 
Chémbhérs, cobblors and shoemakers ; 13,074 Mhars, village servants ; 
28 Katkaris, catechumakers, and 20 Thdkurs, wanderers; 340 
Saravdis, 976 Gosivis, 51 Gondhlis, 57 Bhnies, and 84 Jangams, 
religions beggars. With respect to occupation the same return 
arranges tho whole population under the seven following classes : 
i. Employed under Government or local authorities, 939 ; 
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ii. Professions’ persons, 1385 ; iti. Inservice or performing personal 
offices, 1420; iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) 
cultivators 71,68, (2) labourors 1326, total 73,094; v. Engaged in 
commorce an! trade, 3296; vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactaros, and enginooring operations, and ongaged in the sale of 
frticles manufiasiured or otherwise proparced for consumption, 6379 ; 
vii, Miscollanoous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 23,514 
and children 66,947, in all 80,461; and (l) miscollaneous persons 
1661; total 8,122, 


Devegad is }ovanded on the north by Réjépur, on tho east by the 
Kolhapur state, »2 the south by tho Malvan sub-division and the 
Savantvédi state, awl on the west by the sea. Its area is about 521 
square milos, its population, according to the 1872 census returns, 
was 124,115 souls or 238 to the square mile, and in 1878-79, its 
realizable land revenue was £9275 (Rs. 92,750), 


As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed arca details aro not 
available. 


The Devgad «u).division, about.twenty-six milcs long and on an 
average thirty-tw. broad, stretches, except for a fow Bavda villages 
at the north-east corner, from tho: coast: to tho water-shed of the 
Sahyddris. At the north-west corner the rocky headland of 
Vijaydurg juts some distance into the sea. On tho mner side of this 
neck of land, about LOO feet above the soa, stands tho old timeworn 
and crumbling for: of Girye, Fourteen miles south of Vijaydurg 
is the headland and fort of Devgad, the present head-quarters of 
the sub-division. ‘i‘ho coast line from Vijaydurg to Devgad, and 
from Devgad to ‘thy <Achra river the southern boundary, is 
comparatively regilir, though cut inte by numerous small rivers and 
creeks. The cliffs are steop and rise close.to the beach, leaving 
here and there at their bass small sandy coves, whore, hidden among 
groves of palms, lic ; icturesque fishing villages. Above tho cliffs are 
flat table-lands and jagged hills of bare laterite with little or no 
vegetation save in t1e rainy months, Twelve miles or so inland 
are numerous chains of hills more waving and better wooded, leading 
in broken and irrey:Jar lines to the wilder tract at the base of the 
Sahyddris. There sr: no forests of any value, but the inland parts 
and all the village sites are well wooded. The only pass into the 
Deccan of any note is ‘he Phonda, over which there is a made cart 
road communicating with Nipéni and Kolhapur. The principal 
ports are Vijaydurg, Vighotan, and Dovgad. 


Devgad, the head-uirtors of the sub-division, is by the native 
officials, but perhaps without sufficient cause, considered feverish 
and unhealthy. Like tho rest of the district the climate is temperate 
on the coast and for 1 fow milos inland, while at the foot of the 
Sahyddris are wide oxiremes of heat and cold. The rainfall at 
Devgad from 1875 t» 1877 averaged eighty-one inches, and at 
Khérepdtan, the fornicr head-quarters, from 1868 to 1874, 127 
inches. 


The principal rivers are the Vijaydurg, the Mitmumbari, the 
Mithbav, and the Achra. Besides these the Gad, a tributary of 
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Chapter XIII. the Kélavali creek, flows for a part of its course through the south- 
ar castern corner of the sub-division. The Vijaydurg, the northern 


Sub-divisions, : : . ; ‘ 
. boundary, is navigable for vessels drawing seven feet of water as 
Davaan. far as Véaghotan, whore there is a stone jotty, and for canoes as far 
Water. as Khérepdtan, twenty miles inland, The month of this river gives 


a good anchorage all the year round. The Achra, which for the 

last few miles of its course forms the southern boundary of the 

sub-division, is navigablo for four miles for small craft only, The’ 
Devgad river, the estuary of which forms an indifferent fair weather 

port, and the Mithbav and the Mitmumbari are similarly navigable 

for small boats only. All the above rivers are tidal except the 

Gad. There are no irrigational works worth notice. The water 

supply is fair for twenty miles inland, but as usual deficient in the 

villages on the slopes and spurs of the Sahyddri range. 


Soil. The soil is everywhere poor. Here and thore at the foot of the 
Phonda pass, and about the village of Lora, patchos of soft clay soil 
and variously coloured shales relieve the monotony of laterite and 
trap, but add nothing to the agricultural valuo of the tract which is 
the poorest in the district. 


Stock, According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
14,840 ploughs, 69 carts, 34,684 oxen, 23,563 cows, 11,231 buffaloes, 
56 horses, and 7964 sheep and goats, 


Produce. Of the 80,325 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 24,766 acres or 81 per cent, 13,969 of them under 
rice, bhdt, Oryza sativa; 3461 under ndchni, Eleusine corocana; 
2551 under sdva,. Panicum miliaceum; and 4785 under harik, 
Paspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 2071 acres or 6°82 per 
cout, 4 of them under gram, harbhara, Cicer arietinum; 39 under 
tur, Cajanus indicus; 1421 under kulith, Dolichos uniflorus ; 66 
under mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; 480 under udid, Phaseolus mungo ; 
and 61 under miscellaneous pulses, Oilseeds occupied 1893 acres 
or 45 per cent, 1369 of them under gingelly oilseed, til, Sesamum 
indicum, and 24 under miscellaneous oilseeds. Fibres occupied 993 
acres or 3°27 per cent, all of them under Bombay hemp, san, 
Crotalaria, juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1102 acres or 3°63 
per cent, 852 of them under sugarcane, us, Saccharum officinarum, 
and the rest under various orchard and vegetablo crops. 


People, The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 118,921 
agit souls, 114,892 or 96°61 per cont Hindus, 3166 or 2°66 per cent 


Musalmans, and 868 or 0°72 per cent Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms give tho following caste 
details : 6975 Br&hmans; 9 Parbhus, writers; 10,152 Vanis, 249 
Lingayats, 12 Bhatids, and 672 Jains, traders and merchants ; 13,459 
Kunbis, 46,270 Mardthés, 668 Shindds, 5956 Bhandéris, 82 Gavdas, 
3982 Mitgdvdés, and 4 Malis, cultivators ; 2984 Telis, oil-presscrs ; 
568 Koshtis, weavers; 45 Sangars, weavers of coarse woollen cloth ; 
2030 Sutdrs, carpenters; 1462 Kumbhars, potters; 1646 Sondars, 
gold and silversmiths; 592 Kasars, workers in bell metal ; 88 
Tambats, brass and coppersmiths ; 38 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 305 
Shimpis, tailors; 829 Guravs, worshippers and temple sorvants ; 
20 Bhorpis, rope-dancers ; 163 Devlis, temple-servants ; 957 Nhévis, 
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barbers; 655 Parita, washermen; 521 Dhangars, shepherds; 19 
Gavlis, cowherds; 4118 Gébits, 31 Kolis, and 1 Kharvi, sailors and 
fishers; 2 Rajputs, and 2 Raémoshis, messengers and constables; 
1016 Chémbhars, cobblers and shoemakers; 29 Jingars, saddlers ; 
8208 Mhérs, village servants; 225 Thdékurs, and 18 Vadars, 
wanderers; 481 Gossvis, and 10 Gondhiis, religious beggars. As 
regards occupation, the same return arranges the whole population 
wuder the seven following classes: i. Employed under Government 
or local authorities, 414; ii, Professional persons, 418; iii. In 
service or performing personal offices, 902; iv. Engaged in 
agriculture and with animals, (2) cultivators 57,691, (b) labourers 
1423, total 59,114; v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 1508; 
vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering 
operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise prepared for consumption, 9028; vii. Miscellaneous 
persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 6028 and children 40,145, 
mo all 46,173; and (b) miscellaneous persons 1379; total 47,552. 


Ma'lvan is bounded on the north by the Devgad sub-division, 
on the east by the Savantyddi state which rans between the Mélvan 
country and the Sahyddri range, on the south by the Karli creek, 
and on the west by the sea, Its area is about 56 square miles ; its 
population was, ace rding to the 1872 census, 88,135 souls or 1573 
tothe square miie, and in 1878-79 its realisable land revenue was 
£8326 (Rs. 88,260). 


As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available, 


MAlvan, about vighteen miles from north to south and from 
sixteen to eightecn from east to west, the soaboard between the 
mouth of the Achra in the north jand the) mouth of the Karli in 
the south, consists chieily of an open sandy roadstead intersected 
by the Kolamb and. kalivali creeks. Like the rest of the district, 
Malvan is broken and irregular, a series of rugged hills and rich 
valleys, The plateaus are chiefly of bare laterite almost without 
trees or brushwood, ‘Ihe hill sides are generally steop and brush- 
wood covered. ‘The bauks of the Karli and Kélavali creeks are 
open level plains, yielding rice and sugarcane. The headland of 
Rajkot at Mélvan gives protection,to small steamers and country 
vessels which, during uortherly breezes, anchor in Maélvan bay. 
The bay contains a number of rocks, and without a local pilot it is 
very dangerous to attempt an entrance, The estuaries of the Karli, 
Kélévali, and Achra creeks are good fair-weather ports for small 
sized craft. The villages are well shaded with cocoa palma, 
jack, mango, kiju (Anacardium occidentale), and undi (Calophyllum 
inophyllum) trees. The villages of Dhdmépur, Kdéndalgaon, and 
Ovaliye contain Government forest reserves of teak and other 
valuable trees. The seaooard is densely shaded by cocoa palms. 
The island fort of Sindludurg is cut off from the mainland by a 
channel less than a quarter of a mile broad.} 


' Details are given below, p. 374, 
B 330—40 
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Though occasionally feverish, and especially in the inland villages 
oppressively hot in April and May, the climate of Malvan is on the 
whole healthy. ‘The average rainfall recorded for the ten years 
ending 1878 is 85°32 inches.' 

The water supply is abundant. .The KélAvali and Karli cree*s 
are the chief rivers. Both of them are, for fifteen to twenty miles, 
tidal and navigable for small sized craft. The Dhémépur lake, the 
largest in the district, has an area of fifty-five acres, and waters 
about 500 acres in the villages of Dh4maépur, Kalsa, and Pendur, 
The smaller ponds of Pendur, Vardd, Tulgaon, and Malvan, and the 
streamlets running through the villages supply abundance of water 
throughout the hot weather, and the rice lands irrigated by them 
yield two crops a year. ‘The supply of drinking water is good, 
except at Vardd and in some parts of Nandos and Pendur where 
scarcity is felt in April and May. The water of the town of Malvan, 
and especially of the wells near the sea is a little brackish. 


The soil here as elsewhere is chiefly composed of laterite, but 
there is a good dealbof alluvialland in the villages along the Karli 
and Kéldvali creeks, which, especially the plain of Bandivde, yields 
excellent crops of rice, chillies, and sugarcane. ‘The soil of the rice 
lands at the foot of the hills is generally red and that of the villages 
bordering the sea is sandy, particularly suited to the growth of 
cocoa palms. ‘The slopes of the hills are fit only for the coarser 
grains such as vari, harik, and sesame. There is also, chiefly along 
the creeks, a large area of partly reclaimed salt marsh, bhajan. 


The 1878-79 agricultural stock returns show a total of 13,029 
ploughs, 830 carts, 23,130 oxon, 12,389 cows, 11,373 buffaloes, 35 
horses, and 3608 sheep and goats. 


Of the 62,449 acres underpactual cultivation in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 45,741 acres or 73°24 per cont, 26,481 of them 
under rice, bhdt, Oryza sativa; 47 under rd/a, Panicum italieum ; 
9125 under néchni, Blousine corocana; 2496 undor sdva, Panicum 
miliaceum ; 7180 under harik, Paspalum scrobiculatum; and 412 
under other cereals. Pulses occupied 4585 acres or 7:34 per cent, 
18 of them under tur, Cajanus indicus ; 3111 under kulith, Dolichos 
uniflorus ; 244 under muq, Phaseolus radiatus; 1183 under udid, 
Phaseolus mungo ; and 79 undgr other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 
8286 acres or 5°18 per cent, all of them under gingelly oilseed, tl, 
‘esamum indicum. Fibres occupied 406 acres or 0°65 per cent, 
ll of them ander Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea, 


Miscellaneous crops occupied 8481 acres or 13°5 per cent, 562 of 


them under sugarcane, us, Saccharum officinarum, and 7919 under 
miscellancous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 128,273 
souls, 119,640 or 97:05 per cent Hindus; 1741 or 1:41 per cent 
Musalmadns ; 1888 or 1°53 per cent Christians; and 4 Pdarsis,? 
Statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ forms give the 


ee te 
} Chambers’ Mctcorology of the Bombay Presidency, 184, : 
2 These figures are both for Malvan and Vengurla, ‘ 
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following cxste details: 9743 Brdhmans; 83 Parbhus, writers; 
2772 Vanis, $6 Lingdyats, 178 Bhatiés, 141 Jains, 5 Marvaddis, and 
3 Gujars, traders and merchants ; 21,882 Kunbis, 25,334 Mardthds, 
27,535 Bhandéris, 5276 Gavdds, 488 Farjans, and 480 Shindds, 
cultivators ; 1805 Tolis, oil-prossors; 137 Koshtis, weavers; 1863 
Satars, carpontors ; 604 Kumbhars, potters; 71 Kaésdrs, workers 
in bell met#] ; 1338 Sondrs, gold and silversmiths ; 85 Tambats, 
brass and coppersmiths; 453 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 88 Shimpis, 
tailors; 14] (turavs, worshippors and temple servants ; 20 Bhorpis, 
rope-danevrs ; 1156 Devlis, temple servants; 418 Bhavins, prostitutes ; 
69 Kaldvantins, dancing girls; 1200 Nhdvis, barbers; 808 Parits, 
washermen ; $4) Gavlis, cowherds; 207 Dhangars, shepherds ; 8695 
Gabits, and 100 IXolis, fishers and sailors; 3 Rajputs, messengers and 
constables ; 560 Chambhdars, cobblers and shoemakers ; 21 Jingars, 
saddlera ; £65 Mhars, village servants ; 31 Lamdns, and 212 Thakurs, 
wanderers ; (54 (osivis, 13 Jangams, and 6 Gondhlis, religions 
beggars. With respect to occupation the same return arranges the 
whole popul ution under the seven following classes: i. Employed 
under Goverument or local authorities, 641; 11. Professional persons, 
606 ; iii. Ju service or performing’ personal offices, 910; iv. 
Engaged in agvieultare or with animals, (a) cultivators 49,963, 
(b) labourers 2129, total 52,0923 v. Engaged in commerce and 
trade, 2103; vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and 
engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles 
manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 14,441 ; 
vii. Misce!lareous persons not classed otherwise, (2) women 7390 
and childve: 42,560, in all 49,950; and (L) miscellaneous persons 
2470; total 52,420. 

Vengurla, situated in the extreme south of the district, is 
bounded cn the north by the Karli creek, which separates it from 
Malvan, on the east by the Sdvantyddi state,on the south by the 
Portuguese territcry of Goa, and on the west by the sea, Its area 
is about 5! -quare miles, its population was, according to the 1872 
census retin 13, 5,088 ar 674 to the square mile, and in 1878-79, 
its realisalle land revenue was £4677 (Ra. 46,770), 

As the sub-division is not yot fully surveyed area details are 
not available, 

Vengurla, about twenty-two miles long and nowhere more than 
five broad, has in the north a succession of high bare rocky plains 
and narrow valleys. The steep hill sides have their upper slopes 
well clothed with brushwood and much of the lower slopes covered 
with cocoanut) and betelnut palms. In the valleys the soil is 
generally very rich, Much of the south consists of low open belts 
of sand, 'I'n2 south and east of Redi, the cast of Aravli and the 
south of Ver gurla are hilly. Compared with the rest of the district 
the cliffs arc low. Tho chief hoadlands are the points of Nivti, 
Vengurla, and Redi. There are no navigable rivers or creeks. 
The moutlis of the Vengurla, Aravli, and Shiravda streamlets are 
high tide fai -weather ports for small vessels and fishing boats. At 
Vengurla thore is, for steamers and large country craft, sate 
‘anchorage during northerly breezes, but on account of the rocks 
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the approaches are at all times difficult. On one of a cluster of 


‘twelve bare springless sandstone rocks, about twelve miles north- 


west of Vengurla, a light-house has been built. The villages, cach 
of several hamlets, are large and thickly peopled. 


As it all lies within the influence of the sea breeze the climate 
is free from extreme heat or cold, Though feverish during the 
last year (1879), it is generally healthy, especially at Vengurla 
and Redi. The mean annual temperature is 80° 2’, and the rangu. 
between the greatest and least monthly means is 6°.1 The average 
rainfall in the nine years ending 1877 was 110 inches. 


The supply of water is abundant. Almost every valley in the 
north has a perennial stream. In the south of Redi, a large 
reservoir waters the valley of Kaniella with gardens of cocoanut and 
betelnut palms, and at Pat in the Sdvantvddi state, to the north of 
Mb4pan, a similar pond waters the Mhdpan and Kochra valleys. 
Throughout the hot weather the streams supply abundance of water 
and all irrigated rice lands yield a second crop. Except in Shiravda 
where it is a little brackish, the supply of drinking water is good. 
The Vengurla municipality lately, at considerable expense, has made 
water works for the supply of the town. | 

The soil varies considerably im the different parts of the sub- 
division. In the northern valleys the rice lands are red with a 
slight mixture of sand. Except in the hills the southern villages 
are generally sandy. Salt marsh, khajan, land is found at the 
mouths of all streams. Coarse) rice is grown on land reclaimed 
from the sea, while the sandy drifts are planted with cocoa palms, 


1 Chambers’ Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency, 184. 
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A’chra, a village and port on the small creek of the samo name, 
lies on the north-west boundary of the Maélvan sub-division about 
ten miles north of Maélvan. It had, in 1872, a population of 4507 
souls, and for the five years ending 1877-78, an average trade valued 
at £4529 (Rs. 45,290), of which £1929 (Rs. 19,290) were exports and 
£2600 (Rs. 26,000) imports. 

Achra was in 1555 tho scene of a Portuguese victory over Bijapur 
troops.2. In 1819, the year after its capture by Colonel Imlack, it 
was in cvery way unimportant.’ Its chief object of interest is the 
Raémeshvar temple. The principal building, enclosed by a stone 
wall and sarrounded by a paved courtyard, measures sixty-three 
feet by thirty-eight, and besides the shrme, has a large rest-house 
with accommodation for all Hindu castes. A fair, held yearly on 
Rémnayini in Chaitra (March - April), is attended by about 1000 
people from the neighbouring villages. ‘I'he village revenues, 
amounting yearly to £250 (Rs. 2500), are by a grant of Shambbu 
Mahéréj of Kolhapur, dated 1674, set apart for the support of the 
temple. J1tbo river near Achra sections of slate beds are exposed. 
These, not hitherto worked, are probably of some economic value. 
A china clay or kaolin capable of being: used for pottery is also 
found in wud about the village. The fine white sandstones freely 
exposed ip the noighbourhood are locally uscd as whetstones. 


A’de, «1 « small rather deep creek three miles south of Kelsi, had, 
in 1872, a population of 1884 souls, chiefly fishermen. In 1819 it 
was a port. with a small trade in corn and fish.* It is now of no 
importancv. There is a small temple of Bhérgavrém, 


Adivra, a village in the Rajdpur sub-division, twelve miles west 
of Réjé;ur, with, in 1872, 42983 people, has a well known temple 
dedicated to Mahakéli. In her honour, from the second to the tenth 
day of the first fortnight of Ashwin (September - October), a fair is 
held. T'etty shops are opened and about 1000 persons attend. 

Ambolgad Fort, on the bay at thenorth entrance of the Rajdpur 
river, ra‘sed vory little above sea level and with a ditch on the north 
and west s des, covers an area of a quarter of an acre. In 1818 the 


1 Many of the descriptive notices and detaila of the Peas condition, trade, and 
management 9f the leading towns have been contributed by Mr, G. Vidal, C. 8, 

2 De Coutt:, VIL. 169, in Nairne’s Konkan, 43, 

3 Malvan Resident, 3lst May 1819; Bom. Rev, Diaries 141 of 1819, 2811, 

4 Collector tu Gov. Loti July 1819 ; Bom, Rey, Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2573, 
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fort surrendered to Coloncl Imlack.! In 1862 it was a complete ruin 
without remains of houses, walls, or bastions. There was no garrison 
and no water. Supplies were plentiful? 


Anjanvel, north latitude 17°31’ and east longitude 73°15’, a 
village with an old fort having, along with Peth, in 1872, 3285 
people lodged in 540 houses, stands on the south shore of tac 
entrance to the Vashishti or Dabhol river, to which also it givos the 
name Anjanvel. Under the Mardthds it was tho head-quarters of a 
district administorod by a subheddr In 1819, in consequence of the 
removal of tho head-quarters to Guhdgar, it fell into insignificance,* 
and since then it has grown little in size or wealth. ‘The river 
mouth, about a mile broad, is narrowed by a sandbank, that from 
tho north runs within two cables length of the south shore, where 
on the edge of a plateau 800 fect high is tho ancient temple of 
T4lkeshvar, On the bar at low tide are ten feet of water with, at 
springs, a riso of ten fect. From its exposed position thore is 
generally a swell.5 A light-houso is being built at the entrance of 
the harbour. The average trade for the five years ending 1877-78, 
was valued at £592,398 8s. (Rs, 59,283,934) of which £314,163 4s. 
(Rs. 31,41,632) ropreseuted exports and £278,230 4s. (Rs, 27,82,302) 
imports, The port gives good anchorage during the fair weather 
to vessels passing to and from Chiplun. The custom house at the 
entrance to tho harbour, and a rest-house are the only public 
buildings. Coasting steamers used to call at Anjanvel, Of late their 
place of call has boon changed to the more sheltered port of Dabhol, 
two wiles higher up'the viyer‘on the north bank. Weaving is the 
only industry, 


Anjanvel fort, called Gopdlgad, was built by the Bijapur kings in 
the sixteenth century, strengthened by Shivaji about 1660,° and 
improved by his son Sambhaji (1681-1689). In 1699 the fort was 
attacked and captured by Khairét Khan, Habshi of Janjira (1680- 
1708), who added the lower fort, padkot.’ In 1744 (December), Tulaji 
Anpria Sirkhel took it from tho Habshi, and naming it Gopalgad, 
added the upper fort, baleket. From him, in 1755, it passed to the 
Peshwa,? and on the Peshwa’s overthrow, fell to Colonel Kennedy on 
the 17th May 1818.° The fort stands on a prominent and commanding 
point on the south shore of the creek entrance half a milo from 
Anjanvel. It covers seven acresy and is surrounded on three sides by 


_the sea, and on the fourth by a decp ditch now partly filled. There ia 


1 Service Record, H. M,’s [Vth Rifles, 28, 


2Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862. 3 Nairno’s MS. 
4 Collcetor to Gov, 15th July 1819 ; Bom, Rev, Diaries 142 of 1819, 2575. 
5'Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 387. 7 Jervis’ Konkan, 92. 


6 Some Persian verses on a flat oblong stone give the date 1707 and the builder's 
name Sidi Saad. Tho verses are: Whoever built a new mansion, when he was called 
away did it not belong to another ? God is immortal and all else subject to death, 
When tho kind king, the light of the world, gave the order, the fort was made 
pay he con au ea see, Sidi Saad (built) the fort. Written on the 10th of 

it Iiajj, the firat year of the reign, Hijra 1119 (a.p, 1 . ‘ 

* Naime's Konkan, 92, era ern 

® Nairne’s Konkan, 116; Service Record of H, MW’ at i 
Battalion). 7 s XXIst Regiment N, 1. (Marine 

» Gov. List-of Civil Forts, 1862, ; 
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no complete line of outworks, only one or two covered ways leading 
down to batieries,! The fort walls, built of stone and mortar, are 
very stroug about twenty feet high and eight thick, with, at some 
distance from each other, twelve bastions, until very lately armed 
with cannon. South of the fort isa deep trench cighteen feet broad. 
There are two doors, one to the east, the other to the west. On either 
8 ide of the wost door is a guardroom. Tho interior of the fort, onca 
full of buildiags, still has traces of small houses. There are also 
three wells with « plontifal supply of water. Near the wells is a 
building sail to havea been the storeroom, close to it a granary, 
and at a it Je distance the governor’s palace. Till 1829, when 
it was abandoned and the troops moved to Dépoli, the fort was 
garrisoned by a small force of two officers and 200 native soldiers. 
in 1862 it hud no garrison and only eighty-cight old unserviceable 
guns. : 


Anjarla, s small port at the mouth of the Jog river, about 
three miles scuth of Ade and two north of Suvarndurg, had, in 1872, 
a population of 1952 souls. The trade is in the-hands of a few local 
merchants. Anjarla was probably never a place of consequence. 
Im 1819 it had some trade in salt, fish, and’ corn. Most of the 
present population, belonging to the upper classes, pandharpeshia, 
live in well bint ard tiled houses standing in dense cocoa groves. 

Ba'gma nla, a largo fishing village in the Dépoli sub-division 
on the north bark of the S4vitri opposite Bankot, had, in 
1872, a population of 2829 souls. This village together with the 
adjoining vlluge of Kolm4ndla, one-half of which belongs to the 
Habshi of Jar jira, is the only part of Ratnagiri that lies north of 
the Savitri. [t has no trade, and being surronnded on thrco sides 
by great mud swamps, is unhealthy. _Bagindndla was ono of the ten 

-Bankot villures ceded to the British in 1756, Bagmdéndla and 
Kolméndla are probably the remains of Mandal, or Mandan, an old 
trading place uf somo consequence. Barbosa (1514) has a Mandabad 
at the mout}) : f tha Bankot river, where many ships, especially from 
Malabar, caine taking'’staffs and leaving cocoanuts, areca nuts, afew 
spices, coppr'r, und quicksilver.4 The name and position suggest that 
it may be tlw sito of Mandagora mentioned both by Ptolemy (150) 
and in the Per plas (247), 

Bahiravead Fort, high and Bard to reach, on a spur of the 
Sahyddris in Chiplan, covers an area of about eight acres of very 
broken, rocky ond brushwood-covered ground. In 1862 the walls 
were ruinous at dihere were only four old unsorviceable guns. . There 
was no garrison, water was abundant but provisions were scarce.® 


Bahiravizad Fort, on the top of the Sahyddris in the Devgad 
village of Disravle, is between four and five acros in area. In 1862 
there were n» walls or bastions, no garrison, and no water.” 


1 Nairne’s MS. 2 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862, 


- & Collector to Mov. 15th July 1819; Bom. Rev, Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2573, 
' 4Stanley’s Barbosa, 71. 5 See below, p. 352. 
§ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862, ? Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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Ba’la’ pir, on the top of a conical hill about half a mile from Débhol 
croek and four miles north-east of Débhol, has a ruined mosque 
and a shrine! of soft red laterite both domed, very simple, and 
of rough workmanship. In the fomb are three graves without 
any inscriptions, and in the enclosure outside are three more. Au 
endowment, originally granted by the Habshi about the year 1650, 
and continued by Angria and the Peshwa, has been (1874) confirmed 
by the British. Of the date of the buildings there ia no trace. The 
Habshi’s grants show thatthey must be at least as old as the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and their battered weatherworn stones 
seem to point to a much greater age. The ruined step well in the 
plateau of the hill top is said to be the quarry from which the 
stones for the mosque were cut. 


Bandar Sa’khri, 1 Janding place two miles north-east of 
Débhol, has, on a reclaimed piece of ground on the left bank of the 
VAshishti, a very simple ruined black stone building known as 
the Jéma, or Amina, mosque. Its age is not known, but from a 
paper about the appointment of a warden, the building must be as 
old as the beginning of the seventeenth century (1624). It was 
probably built by one of a family of Khaéns who formerly helo 
several villages in the neighbourhood. To the east and west of 
Sékhri, in the villages of Kothamba and Méji Tentla, are tw« 
other mosques, and ona hill close by, a step well called the horse 
well, ghodbdy, seemingly of the same age as the mosques. 


Ba‘nkot, or Fort Victoria, north latitude 17° 75' and east 
longitude 73° 2', with, in 1872, 3763 inhabitants, is next to the 
island of Bombay, the earliest English possession in Western India 
Bénkot lies at the foot of a rocky headland in the extreme north o: 
the district on the sonth shore of the entrance to the Béankot o1 
Savitri river,? seventy-three miles south-east of Bombay. A milk 
outside of the village, and two miles south-west of Fort Victoria 
the bar of the Bankot river, with a narrow channel on its south-eas 
side, stands nine feet deep at low water. Though well buoyed, th 
bar is much exposed even in the fine season (September -June), anc 
should not be passed without a pilot. Baukot, though closec 
during the south-west monsoon, opens earlier and remains open longe: 
than most Ratndgiri ports. The river is, for vessels of sixteen fee 
draught, navigable eighteen miles to Mahdpral in Dépoli, and fo: 
vessels drawing seven feet ton miles further to Mahdd in Kolfba, 


1The story of the shrine is that a Deccani Vani named Raldsheth, becomi 
Musaiman, let loose a bull, and vowed to build a mosque wherever the ball atopead 
The bull stopped on the top of the hill, and the Vani built a mosque and a tomb. ah 
graves in the tomb are those of the builder, his wife and his child, and those outsid 
are nape over rc nBeh rupley ; 

tseems possible that the Savitri is Ptolemy’s Nanaguna, which in hi 

enters the Arabian Sea within Ratnagiri limita. aalagune alonid perkan hs Ran 
Ganga, or the little Ganga, » name naturally applied to the Savitri, as itis a smal 
stream compared with the other Mahdbaleshvar gangés, the Krishna, Vena, and Koyna 

3‘The name Bankot, given to the fort by the Mardthés, was in time extended t 
be anim pe = the ath of re ir bib the original village, on the coast tw< 
miles south of the fort, is inhabited chie’ Hindus, as Bankot i 

«Taylor's Sailing Directory, 396. Eee oe arenes 
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Trade has lorig left Bénkot. It is now little more than a large 
fishing village. A few cocoanuts, betelnuts, and grafted mangoes, 
and small q vuntities of salt fish, and fins and maws are exported. 
A few resident shopkeepers supply the people with cloth, grain, 
and groceries. Bankot has no manufactures, but at B&égméndla on 
the north bank of the creek, a few Salis find employment in weaving 
eoarse cotton cloth. 


Chiefly from crowding and bad drainage, Baénkot bad for many 
years a bad nime for fever. Latterly sickness has much decreased. 
The water supply is scanty, and an attempt to bring water from a 
spring in the hill above through a small iron pipe has failed. At 
Velas, a few ileus south of Bankot, are the remains of a masonry 
aqueduct of considerable length said to have been built by Nana 
Fadnis (1721) . 1809). 


Bankot dovs aot seera to have ever been a place of importance.! 
In 1540 Dom Jofito de Castro, under the name Beicoim, describes 
the Bénkot river with great dotail. Ittook,its name Beicgoim from 
a town on the south bank about a league from the river mouth. 
Ships wont tio to load wheat and many other kinds of food, and 
had its harboin not been so difficult, it would have been one of tha 
first places on tho coast.2 In 1548, with other Bijipur coast towns,’ 
it was destroy:d by the Portuguese. No further reference has 
been traced till, on 8th April 1755, five days after the fall of 
Suvarndurg, Commodore James arrived off Bankot. The fort 
surrendered on the first summons. Commodore James handed over 
charge to the Mariithés, and at the end of the rains (October), the 
fort and nine nei zhbouring villages* were ceded to the British and 
its name chang. from Himmatgad to Fort Victoria.’ To the Nnglish 
Bénkot was chistly valuable as a place from which Bombay Europeans 
and Mnsalméns mijrlt be supplied with beef There was also the 
hope that its oc. considerable trade would revive, It proved very 
serviceable in providing hemp ropes, then much in demand for 
lashing cotton bilos, But its trade remained very small, and the 
place was a burden, with, in 1787, a cost of £3500 (Rs. 35,000) and 
an income of £121) (Bs, 12,000).5 In 1812 the neighbouring native 
governments were so oppressive that the population of Bankot might 
have increased to overflowing. As it was, the numbers doubled 
within ten years, nid nothing but the want of fresh water prevented 
a much greater increase. Sevoral wells were dug and ponds 


'The Chinese travelice Hionan Thsang (640) is supposed to have embarked at 
Baénkot. The identificatiwn is doubtful. Nairne’s Konkan, 10, — ; 

2 Primeiro Roteiro da Custa da India, 41. He says the rivor is also called the 
Mahdd river from a larg town of that name, and the Honey river from the quantity of 
honey found on its bavks, Beigoim would goem to be a corruption of Velés, 

4 Geant Duff, I, 76-78. . : 

4 The nine villages wer: Velds, Veshvi, Bagmandla, Shipola, Kuduk, Panderi, Pova, 
Kumbla, and Dasgnon : 

5 Nairne’s Konkan, 12. é 

6 According to Hov: (December 1788), the fort waa costing the Company about 
£10,000 a year, At tle sumo time, hesays, the chiefs commonly retire after a few 
years with immense sums, aud it is calculated as good a poat as the Bombay council. 
Bom. Gov. Sel, XVI. 193, 
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repaired, and every spot of arable land was made the mostof. But 
as great part was bare rock the settlement never yielded much 
agricultural wealth. Many of the people, keeping their families 
and property in British villages, earned their living by tilling lands 
in the neighbouring Mardtha territories. Bankot never became a 
place of trade. The country inland was rugged and difficult, and as 
vessels of about twenty tons (70-80 khandis) could at that time 
easily pass up the river, the whole traffic centred at Mahdd.!_ In 1818, 
on the final conquest of tho Konkan, a detachment of British troops 
was for a time stationed at Baénkot, and it was made the head- 
quarters of the collectorate. In 1822 the station was broken up and 
the head-quarters moved to Ratnégiri, Béinkot was then made a 
sub-divisional station under a mémlatdér. Subsequently, in 18387, 
the mémlatdér was removed and Baénkot was placed under a 
mahdlkari, Tho place proved so unhoalthy that it was given up, and 
the mahdlkari’s head-quarters were changed to Mandangad where 
they now aro. 


On a high red hill covered with low bushes, stands the old, now 
much ruined fort; small and square, with bastions like those of many 
an English river mouth or harbour fort. Round the walls on the 
land side isa ditch. There are two separate bastions connected 
with the fort. Ono of these called the Refuge, Pandh, bastion was 
built by the Habshi to guard the creek. The other bastion, higher 
up the hill and approached from the water bastion by 300 steps, was 
built by the Angrids.. From this second bastion a further asceut of 
about 700 steps leads to the fort. Both bastions are now in ruins, 
but there are still the remains of a covered path. The fort was in 1862 
in good order except part of the outer wall on the westorn side. It 
had no garrison and only a scanty supply of water.? There aro also 
the foundations of several good Wuropean dwellings with the remains 
of gardens and several tombs. One tomb, dated 1803, is tc 
Mrs. Kennedy the grandmother of Mrs. Malet who is buriod close by 
beneath an Ionic column with the following inscription : ‘Hore lie the 
remains of Mary Sophia Marcia aged 26, and Ellen Harrict aged 
82 days, the beloved wife and daughter of Arthur Malet of the 
Bombay Civil Service. They with thirteen boatmen and attendants 
were drowned on the bar of the river Savitri, on the night of the 6th 
Decembor 1853.’ 3 


fo the north of Hareshvar, the round hill across the river is ¢ 
rather famous but architecturally commonplace templo. Not fai 
from the temple stands a large garden house and lake made by 
the wife of one of the Janjira chiefs. In Veldés arc two temples 
dedicated to Shri Rameshvar and Kélbhairav built respectively by 


In 1818, so safe was its navigation that on the occasion of the attack on the 
strong fortress of Mandangad, the Prince of Wales Cruiser and Sylph Brig wen 
twelve miles up the river and might easily have gone further. Collector tc 
Gov, 15th July 1819 ; Rev. Diaries 142 of 1819, 2573, 

? Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

AC. Niebuhr (1763) states that close to Bankot was _a@ very large rock templi 
divided into twenty-five chambers (Pinkertou’s Voyages, IX, 209). This was probably 
either the Mahdd or the Janjira caves. 
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‘Moroba Dada Fadnis and Néna Fadnis (1720-1800). The chief 
Bankot buildings are the custom house, the travellers’ bungalow 
on the hill «verlooking the harbour entrance, and the residences of 
the Paérkars, a distinguished Muhammadan family who enjoy grants 
of land fron Governmont as rewards for faithful services in collecting 
supplies for the fourth Mysor (1799) war. 

Coastinyy steamers call daily during tho fair season. Close to 
the landin,s : tao, a floating bridge of boats, is a roomy rest-house. 


Bharatgad Fort, on the south shore of the Kalavali creek, 
on a hill cantaanding tho Mélvan village of Masura, has an area of 
betwoen five ancl stx acres. The inside of the citadel isan oblong of 
105 yards by sixty. Thecitadel wallsare aboutseventeen or eighteon 
feet high and five feet thick, At the opposite ends of a diagonal 
running ny h and south aro outstanding round towers. Within 
the citadel, + bout a quarter of its whole length from the north end, 
is a square watch tower reachod by steps. Close to the north tower 
is a small temple, and near it is a great-well about 228 fect deep, 
eut through solid rock. About seyentoen yards, from each side and 
100 yards ‘rin each end of this citadel, is an outer wall with nine 
or ton som:-vircular towers. The wallis ten or twelve feot thick with 
an outer ditvh. It is not very strong and scems to have been built 
without mortur. In 1862 the walls were in fair order, there was 
no garrison, and water and provisions were abundant. There were 
eighteen ol and unserviccable guns.t The fort has constantly 
changed hails, In 1670 Shivdji surveyed the hill, but finding no 
water, would not fortify it, Ten years later-(1680) Phond Savant, 
fearful of iis fling into the hands of a chief named Bavdckar, cut the 
great well though the rock, and finding water, built the fort (1701). 

Bhavangad Fort, on rising ground close to the village of 
Chikhli in Sangameshvar sub-division, is a small fort not more than 
half an acre in area. It has no garrison and no water. In 1862 it 
was very ruinous and had only one old and unserviceable gun 


Bhagvantgad Fort, on a high hill in tho Mélvan sub-division 
across the crvek from Bharatgad, has an area of about one and a 
half acres. Jn 1862 the walls were nearly in ruin, there was no 
garrison, no watcr, and only scanty supplies. There were fourteen 
old and unserviceable guns.4 In a temple is a sacred stone, a 
pointed rock jutting through the ftoor, and apparently the peak of 
the hill. The fort was built about the samo time as Bharatgad Fort 
(1701), by 4vdekar the rival of Phond Szvant. After some 
resistance i; was taken by Colonel Imlack in 1818 (April - May).® 


1 Gov. List of «‘ivil Forts, 1862. 

2 Captain Hutchinson (Memoir on the Sdvantvadi State, 156) mentions a report 
that after a fiw shots from the fort guns, the water of the well disappears, In 
support of the tri th of this story he notices that the garrison had wooden water tanks, 
But with so coe) a well, even without a leak, it would bo useful to have a store of 
water at the riouthofthe well, Mr. R, B, Worthington, 

3 Gov, Lista f Civil Forts, 1862. 4 Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

® As, Jour, Vi 320. The particulars of the capture are thus detailed: A detach- 
ment of the Vth Sitles, arriving on the 29th of March, was during the night employed 
in raising battciies, which were opencd the next morning at daybreak, Aa it 
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Boria or Adur, 1 small port in the Chiplun sub-division, 
midway between the mouths of the Vashishti and Shastri rivers, 
had, in 1872, 2851 people. Protected by the bold and conspicuous 
headland of Adur, 860 feet above sca level, it is a sate anchorage 
during northerly gales. In former years a place of call for coasting 
steamers, it has now a trade, for the five years ending 1877-78, 
valued at £5224 2s. (Rs, 52,241) of which £2495 12s, (Rs. 24,954) 
represented exports and £2728 10s. (Rs. 27,285) imports. On the 
top of the hill, overlooking the bay, is a trigonomctrical survey 
station. 

Burnt Islands,—Sec Vengurla. 

Burondi, a small port and fishing village in Dépoli, with, in 
1872, 2847 people, lying about six miles south of Harnai, is joined 
with Dapoli by a good bullock road. A yearly fair in honour of 
Durgédovi, held in Chaitra (April-May), is attended by from 1800 to 
2000 persons. 

Chiplun, north latitude, 17° 30’ and east longitude 73° 36’, the 
chief town of the Chiplan ‘sub-division, with, in 1872, 6071 people, 
is situated 108 miles south-east of Bombay and twenty-five miles 
from the sea, on the south bank of the Vashishti river, which, up to 
Govalkot, one and a half miles trom Chiplun, is navigable for boats 
of about fifteen tons.) Of607], the total (1872) population, 4334 were 
Hindus, 1736 Musalmans, and one was a Christian? 


At tho head of a navigable river and near the entrance to the 
Kumbharli pass one of the easicst routes from the Deccan to the 
sea, Chiplun must always have been a centre of trade. Of late, 
by the openins of a-cart road through the pass, traffic has much 
increased. Its leading merchants are local Bréhmans and Bhatids, 
with, in the fair season, a. few agents of Bombay firms. All goods 
passing through Chiplun are, im the first instance, consigned to 
local morchants in accordance with orders given by them to their 
correspondents in Bombay or the Deccan. Bulk is broken on 
arrival, and the goods are sold in large or small lots to tho petty 
dealers and agents of Bombay firms. After changing hands, most 
of the imports are, in the course of two or three months, again 
exported. The chief articles received from the Deccan are, cotton, 
molasses, clarified butter, oil, grain, turmeric, and chillies; and 
from Bombay, most of thom to Be sent on to the Deccan, are piece 


ri 


was found impossible to effect a breach across the river, two columns of the detachment 
under the command of Captains Gray and Pearson’were ordered to cross at different 
passes to take the place by escalade, The garrison, on sceing that the troops had 
crogsed, abandoned the fort, It was taken about ten o'clock on that day. Service 
Record of H. M.’s [Vth Rifles, 22, 

1 At Govalkot about twenty years ago stone quays were built for loading and 
discharging cargo. From Govalkot to Chiplun, one and a half miles, runs a narrow 
tidal gullet, up which only flat bottomed boats can work, At the head of the Chiplun 
market is a pier, made soon after the territory was gained by the British. Owing to 
the silting of the creek, it is now little used, most of the traffic being carried by carts 
to the Govalkot quays. ' 

2 OF 4334 the total Hindu population, 806 were Brahmans, 935 Vanis, 462 
Mardthas, 882 Kunbis, 188 Shindis, 122 Potters, 124 Cobblers, and 191 Mhars. The. 
yest (1127) came under the head ‘Others’, 
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goods, metils, and other miscellaneous articles. In ordinary years 
little or ne erain travels east. But in the 1877 famine about 25,000 
tons wen‘ fram Bombay to the Deccan through the Kumbharli pass. 
During tie busy season, February to May, from 300 to 400 carts 
pass daily into Chiplun by this route. The merchants deal in 
every kind of goods, but never largely in any particular commodity. 
The trace is carried on in the fair season only. During these 
months (Novomber- June) every empty space near the market or 
the landiay place, and even in the river bed is covered by sheds or 
booths. ‘!'1is large trading camp is broken up on the first sign of 
the south-west monsoon, and during the rains almost the whole 
site is fio ded. The special fair-weather trading population is 
estimated st about 5000. 


The makiay of a coarse household pottery and leather-covered 
baskets, gi¢/i7ix, or native travelling trunks, are the only industries. 

The tcwi, with a subordinate judge’s court and a post and sea 
custom oftivs, ‘s a sub-divisional revenue.and polico head-quarter 
station. M ide a town municipality.in 1876, Chiplun had, in 1879, 
from octro: duties and a house tax, an income of £490 (Rs. 4900). 
Since 1€73, good roads have been made, an efficient consorvancy 
establishiucn.t maintained, and the streets lighted. The chief want 
is drinkin witor. Private wells are few, and from the hardness of 
the rock :i1: | the low level of the water, they aro costly. A stream that 
runs threuzlt the town is every year dammed to provide water for 
the drovix of cattle, and a large well has been built for the use 


of the tradi rs who throng the town during the fair season. Still by . 


the end of April tho cattle pond and most of the wells are dry, 
distress ix s:vore, and the cattle haye to be driven two miles up the 
river to by watered, At Govalkot the want of wator is still more 
serious. Alor March thero is no, water, and the numerous native craft 
have to bring their supplics partly by boat and partky by headloads 
over the sic: fields, from a spring some three miles distant. During 
the famine year (1877) the municipality was forced to keep water 
carriers at (ovalkot to supply the native shipping.’ Disastrous fires 
mainly owit ¢ to want of water are also common. To romedy this 
the muni ijility is, with the aid of public subscription, now making 
large wa'er works. The head works are a solid masonry dam 
thrown acr: «8 the bed of a river sogne three miles south of the town. 
Tho dam his five sluices and an outlet pipe. The main aqueduct, 
leading to the sorvice reservoir to be built close to the town, is 


- tobe acove ud masoury channel. From the reservoir the water will 


bo distributed to all parts of the town by iron mains, and crossing 
the bed of 11a Vashishtia branch pipe will be taken to Govalkot, and 
a cattle watering place with numerous troughs provided. At a total 
cost of alions £6000 (Rs. 60,000) an abundant supply is expected. 
The head works are already far advanced, 


Chiplur, ihe first home of the Konkanasth or Chitpavan Brahmans, 
according ti: local tradition stocked with Bréhmans and supplied 


} Lether of Collector to Commissioner 8, D,, 1527 of 1879, 
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with sixty ponds and sixty gardens by Parashurém the roclaimer 
of the Konkan, has for long been a place of consequence,’ In 
the seventeenth century it was a great village, very populous and 
plentifully stored with all provisions.2, In 1818 it was taken by a 
body of Rémoshis, but abandoned by them on Colonel Kennedy’s 
approach.’ In 1819 it was an insignificant villago, but bid fair to 
be, Rajépur excepted, one of the chicf trade centres of the southern 
Konkan. During the dry season Vanjéris, Vanis, and a few Parsia, 
came, set up temporary booths, and left when the rains fell.4 In 
1821 it is spoken of as a place of very important trade.’ In 1826, 
Chiplun was a considerable town. ‘The river was navigable for boats 
of about eight tons (30 khandis) close to, and for boats of about 
fifteen tons (60 khandis) within three miles of, the town? Tho 
building now used as a Government office was made as a rest-house 
for Bajirév Peshwa, who for several years (1812-1815) came down 
the*Kumbharli pass to visit his palace at Guhégar near Dhahol.7 


About a quarter of a mile south of the town is a series of rock 
temples. Of these the chicf is a tolerably large hall twenty-two feet 
long by fifteen bread and ten high, with, at its inner end, a Buddhist 
relic shrine, déghoba. There are also two or three smaller caves, 
and a deep thirteen foet square pond. Three stages on the road 
from Chiplun to Karhad in Satara is another series of Buddhist caves, 
consisting of a room with a small round relic shrine, six feet in 
diameter, and a hall, shé/a, ninotcen feet by cighteen, with a raised 
seat at one corner and three recesses at the inner end.® 


At Chiplun on/a dotachod hill commanding the creok, and 
surrounded on nearly all sides by higher hills, is the fort of Govalkot. 
This is said to have, at different times, belonged to the Habshi, 

ngria, and the Peshwa, and Angvia is said to have besieged it for 
twelve years. At the top of the fort is a fine reservoir.® 


Of the sixty legendary ponds dug by Parashurém, the only traces 
left are eight reservoirs in various partsof the town. Thoonly pond 
of any size is the Rim Tirth to the east of the town. There is a 
small temple and rest-house close by, and the banks are used as a 
burning ground. 


Da'bhol,” north latitude 17° 34’ and east longitude 73° 16’, a 
small straggling town with, in 1872, 3980 people, lies six miles 
from the sea, at the foot of the hills on the north bank of the 
Anjanvel or Vashishti river, eighty-five miles south-east of Bombay. 


1 A stone has lately been found at Chiplun bearing the date 1156 (1078 8.). Bom, 
As. Soc. Meeting, September 1879. 

2 Ogilby’s (1670) Atlas, V. 247. 3 Nairne’s Konkan, 116, 

4 Collector to Gov. 15th July 1819 ; Rev. Diaries 142 of 1819, 2575. 

5 Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 638. 

6 Clune’s Itinerary, 38. « ” Nairne’s Konkan, 121. 

8 Jour. Bom. Royal As. Soc. IV, 342. ® Naime’s MS, notes. 

10 According to a local saying, Dabhol once bore the namcof Amardvati or the 
abode of the gods. The present name is said either to be a short form of Dabhilavati, 
a name given to it from the still remaining temple of Shiva Dabhileshvar, or tc 
be a corrupt form of Ddbhya according to the Purdus, a god-inhabited forest. 
Mr, A. ‘T. Crawford’s MS, 
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Some detsils of the entrance to Débhol are given under the head 
* Anjanvel.”? The site of Dabbol, a narrow strip of land between the 
river and very high steep hills, is ill suited for a large town.) -If it 
ever wad as populous as is stated, the buildings must have stretched 
three or four iniles up the river. 


Dabhol is connected by a bullock road with Dépoli, twelve miles 
north, Coasting steamers call daily during the fair season, and up 
the V4shis hit’, in. connection with the service to Bombay, a small steam 
launch takes passengors to and from Govalkot, tho landing place for 
Chiplun. A: J)ibhol a steamor landing place, a floating platform 
raised on Inuiss, has keen built, and some old cells attached to the 
outer or ncrth wall of the mosque serve as passenger rest-houses. 
Except betelnuts sent in small quantities to Bombay there is no 
trade. Wearing is tho only industry. There is a post office and a 
police station but no public buildings. Tho population is very mixed, 
The houses of the well-to-do are substantial and enclosed in rich 
gardens, tle fishers’ huts are poor, crowded and dirty, ‘he town is 
fairly supplied with water. 

Though it fas long been of no consequence, Dabhol would scem to 
be asettlerient of very great age.’ It was one of the places destroyed 
by Malik Eaétur in 1812.2 About fifty years later (1357) it is again 
spoken of as tho western limit of the Bahmani dominions, In 
the fifteenth ceutury, during the prosperous times of the Bahmani 
kings, Dabhcl was the centre of a great trade. In 1459 (864 H.) 
Yusuf Adil i hin, a son of Muréd TY., Sultén of Constantinople, 
afterwards th: fourder of the Bijdpur Adil Shébi dynasty, describes 
it as possessing the delights of paradise,* and under the name of 
Mustafabad or Khizrabad, it is mentioned as one of the great 
towns of ‘the Bahmani king Sultan Mahmud IT. (1482 - 1518), 
where, with ample funds, he established) orphan schools. About 
1470, tho Eussian. traveller Athanasius Nikitin (1468 - 1474), found 
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where horses were brought from Mysor, Arabia, Khorasin, and 
Nighostén, aud all nations living along the coast of India and 
Ethiopia mot.” In 1478 it was taken by Bahadur Khén Gildni, the 


! Largo remains, several feat under ground, seem to show that D4bhol was in very 
eatly timesa plac: of consequence, An underground temple of Chandiksdevi is said to 
be of the same age ad the Badimi rock-temples (a.p, 550-578). Mr, Crawford’s M8, 
A local history, vckiar, states thot in the eleventh century, DAébhol was the seat of a 

owerfal dain raler, anl a stone writing has been found bearing date 1156 (8rd 
wishikh 1078 SbLalivahen), 

2 Briggs’ Fev is! ta, 1.379. According to a Persian history, now in the library of the 
Janjira Nawab, Pobhcl was, about the middle of the thirtcenth contury, taken by a 
certain Shah Nas r-ud-din or Azam Khan who came to Ratnagiri from beyond seas, 
The Hindu chief Nagojirdv, attacking them both by land and sea, tried to drive off 
the strangers. ‘Ihe attack failed, and after one of Azam Khan’s sons, Dabhol was 
called Mustafab:.d and another settlement was, after a second son, named Hamzabad. 
Mr. Crawford's MS. It seems probable that this local history is incorrect in 
its dates, and th.t the Musalmain governors, after whom Dabhol and other places 
near itare named, were officers of the Bahmani (1347-1500) and Bijapur (1500-1600) 
courts. 

4 Persian Feristita, IT. 3; Scott, T. 209. 

‘4 Persian Feris!:ta, I. 578; Briggs, 1. 543 ; Scott, I. 56, 57. 
¢ > Major’a India nthe XVth Century, 20-30, Mysor should perhaps be Misr, Egypt. 
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son of the Governor of Goa, who tried to establish himself as 
an independent ruler. On the complaint of Mahmud Begada 
(1459-1511), Sultén of Gujarat, whose ships Balédur had plandered, 
Mahmud Bahmani attacked and slew him (1494),? and visiting 
Dabhol, sailed along the coast. 


In 1500, about ten years after the new Deccan dynasties rose 
(1489) to power, Débhol fell to Bijapur, and was made the head- 
quarters of a district very closcly corresponding to the present 
Ratnégiri2 At the beginning of the sixteenth contury two influences 
depressed Débhol. By the transfer of the head-quarters of power 
from Bedar to Bijapur the direct line of traffic from tho coast was 
moved south of Débhol, and its position, so close to the coast, made 
specially open to the attacks of the Portuguese, the enemies of 
the Bijapur kings. Varthema, in 1503, speaks of it as extremely 
gogd, surrounded by walls in the European fashion, containing 
great numbers of Moorish merchants and governed by a pagan 
king, a great observer of justice.* In 1508, Débhol was one 
of the most noted coast towns with a considerable trade and 
stately and magnificent, buildings, girt with a wall, surrounded 
by country houses, and fortified by a strong castle garrisoned 
by 6000 men of whom 500° were Turks. Against it, the 
Portuguese Viccroy, Admiral Dom Francisco d’Almeida, came 
(12th November 1508) wiih’ nineteen vessels, carrying 1300 
Portuguese soldicrs and marines and 400 Malabdér scamen, 
and under cover of a false attack, landed at some distance. 
The resistance was) vigorous; ‘Piles of dead strengthened the 
barrier of the city palisades’. But the assailants pressed on, scaled 
the ramparts, and entoring the city, plunderod it, razed it to the 
ground, and reduced it toashes, putting to death men, women, and 
children.2 Those who escaped came back, and restorod the city so 
that in a few years it was inhabited as before.7 In 1514 it was 
defended by a rampart and artillery, and was a place of great trade 


? Nairne’s Konkan, 27. ‘ 

2 Persian Herishta, I.'715-719 ; Scott, I. 191-194 ; Briggs’ Ferishta, IT. 548, Ferishta 
gives the date 1494 (900 H.). According to the Gujarat historians Bahadur was taken 
alive and his head cut olf and sent to Mahmud Begada, Watson’s Gujarat, 44,45, 

3 Jervis’ Konkan, 75. According to one account (Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 
of 1819, 2526) DAbhol was called Mus®afabad after a certain Mustafa Khan, a Bij4pur 
officer, who, m 1495 (903 H.), founded the town and appointed district and. village 
officers. This is incorrect, as under the Bahmanis, Dabhol was known as Mustafabad, 
See above, p. 327. 

4 Badger’s Varthema, 115, 

5 Faria-y Suza, in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 115. De Barros (1550-1579) mentions it as a 
place of great commerce, full of noble houses, fine buildings, superb temples, and old 
mosques (V. 266), (Compare also DeCoutto, VL. 419, VII. 289, and Micklo’s Lusiad, X.) 
Dom Joo de Castro (1538) says the defences were slight and the Musalmdn garrison 
only 4000 strong. Before it was pillaged by the Portuguese, DAbhol was, he says, a 
very large and noble settlement, the emporium of all India, thronged by Persians, 
Arabs, and traders from Cambay-~ Vida de J. Castro, 264-269 ; Prim, Rot. da Costa 
da India, 136. . 

® DaCunha’s Chaul, 30, the wrath of the Faringi as it fell on Ddbhol became a 
proverb, Baldeus, 1660 (Churchill, IIT. 540), says that most of the booty was after- 
wards destroyed by fire. Faria-y Suza notices that preserved locusts were found by 
the Portuguese and much liked by them. They tasted not unlike shrimps. \ 

7 Stanley’s Barbosa, 72, 


‘. 
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with many resident, Moor, Gentile, and Gnujarét merchants, and large 
fleets of Moorish ships from Makka, Aden, and Ormuz, and from 
Cambay, Din, and Malabar. The imports were mach copper, quick- 
silver, ver:niion, and horses; the exports were great quantities of 
country fabrics, wheat, and vogetables.t In 1520 Ismail Adil Shéh 
(1510-1534) offerod the Portuguese a friendly alliance if they 
would pro‘cct the import of horses into Dabhol.? To this the 
Portuguese seo1n not to have agrecd and two years later (1522) 
Dabhol was again sacked. From this sacking it soon recovered, 
and in 15140 was a great city with the largest concourse of 
merchants »! the whole Indian ocean, thronged with poople from 
all parts of the world.8 Seven years later it had only 4000 
inhabitants, wo forts and some redoubts. In that year it was 
destroyed by «io Portuguese who took tho upper town some way 
from the sea.‘ 


In the following yoar (1548) a treaty was made between Bijapur 
and the Portuymose. ‘The Portuguese promised to senda factor to 
DaAbhol to give passports to merchants and others wanting to go to sea 
and to try ther best to people and enrich Débhol.6 In 1554 the 
Portuguese ‘einsed to pay the sum agreed on for the privilege of 
granting sea passports at, Dabhol, andin 1555,and again in 1557, they 
pillaged Dablicl.® In 1570 the Gajarét historians speak of Dabhol 
as one of thy Huropean ports.’ But it is doubtful if the Portuguese 
ever held it. If they did, they kopt it only for a fow years, as early 
in the sevonrecuth contury (1611) Middleton found the governor a 
Sidi, friendly, offering presents and free trade. Still the placc was 
disappointin;r. ‘Tho people ‘made a noise of ? fino cloth, indigo, and 
poppet, but none was forthcoming, and all they took was some 

roadcloth, kcerseys, and lead bars.8 Tn 1616, in consequonce of 
Middleton’s honourable treatment of the Mokha junk, the governor 
of Daébhol offered tho English free trade, and as their position in 
Surat was most uncomfortable, they thought of removing to Dabhol. 
Tn 1618 the !Jnvlish made a further attempt to trade,® and in 1624, 
again propos:d to move to Débhol from Surat.’ At first they were 


1 Stanley's Barbos:, 72, 2 Lassen’s Ind, Alt. TV. 198. 
“3 Dom Joao de Cx.tro, Primciro Roteiro da Costa da India, 39. 

4 Vida de Joao Jas.tro, 264-269, 

5 Col. de Mon. [ned, V. 1-43. The Portuguese for some years (1547-1554) seem to 
have paid £154 (200) gold parduos) a year for the privilege of granting passports. 
Ditto, 244, 

6 Nairne’s Konkan 143, Faria-y Suza in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 192. In 1571 the 
Portuguese made another attack on Dabhol. But the governor, Khéja Ali Shirdzi, 
having heard of their intentions, let them land and pet to death upwards of 150 of 
them. Briggs’ Feris ia, LV. 540. ? Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 129, 

§ Middleton in Harrie, T. 107, About the same time (1611) Captain Saris speaks 
of selling iron, ivory, and indigo (Harris, T. 119), and Captain Peyton (1615) notices 
that the Portnguere | ada fastory but no fort (Harris, I. 155), How nag raion a place 
of trade Dabhol was, appears from the fact that one of its ships the ahmudi, 136 
feet long 41 broad wid. 29) deep, was of 1200 tons burden, Ovme’s Hist. Frag, 


325, 
9 Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, XVIL ‘© Bruce’s Annals, I. 261-274, 
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received by the Débhol people with much honour. Then a scuffle 
arose and the English took to their guns aud set fire to the town. 
The people fled, but encouraged by a Portuguese factor and some 
others, came back and drove the English to their ships.’ Ten years 
later (1634) they asked if they might start a factory, but probably 
because of the former disturbance were refused.? In 1639 Mandelslo 
describes the Dabhol fortifications as in ruins, without walls or gates 
defended on the river side by two batteries; the entrance, none o 
the best by reason of a sand bank at the mouth, was dry at low water. 
The people were Vaénis and Musalméns, and the chief trade ‘was in 
salt and pepper. Instead of the fleets it used to send to the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea, there were only a few wretched boats trading 
with Gombrun. 


In 1660, and again in 1661, Daébhol was burnt by Shivaji, and 
in ‘1662 it was wrested from the Moghals and made a part of 
Shivaji’s kingdom.4 Thevenot about this time (1660) described it as 
an old city, with low houses and few fortifications. [n 1670 Father 
Nayaritte spoke ofit as a strong and handsome fort belonging 
to Shivaji® In 1695 Genielli Careri passed it almost without notice. 
Shortly after (1697) it was granted to the Shirke family.” From 1700 
to 1744, under the joint government of the Habshi and the Marathas, 
Dabhol is described as an-old place, deserted by trade, where the 


. English once had a factory. About this time Tulaji Angria took it, 


and driving out the [fabshi governed it for eleven years. It was 
then (1755) taken by the Peshwa,® and held by him till, without a 
struggle, it was, in 1818, handed over to the British. 


Except in the hills, where there seem to have been a round 
tower or two, there are no signs of fortifications. Of Musalmaén 
remains the chief is, close to the sca and almost buried in cocoanut 
trees, a handsome mosque sixty-three by fifty-four feet in its inner 
measurements, with minarets anda dome about seventy-five feet high, 
The style is like that of the chief Bij4pur mosques, It is on all sides 
enclosed by a stone wall and approached by a broad flight of 
steps. In the centre of the stone terrace, in front of the mosque, 
is a well anda fountain. The mosque is said to have been built in 
1659 by a Bijdpur princess, Aisha Bibi, popularly known as lady 


‘De La Valle’s Letters, IIT. 180. Three years later (1626) Herbert describes the 
town as with low houses terraced at the top, and with nothing to boast of but an old 
castle and a few temples. Nairne in Ind. Ant, III. 102. 

2 Bruce’s Annals, I, 334. Mr, Nairne thinks that no factory was ever established, 
Konkan 118. 

3 Mandelslo in Harris, II. 130, and Voyages, 220, The salt was said to come from 
Oranubammera perhaps Uran-Bombay, 4 Grant Duff, 80, 83. 

* Voyages, V. 249. Of the town Ogilby (1670) gives the following details: 
Anciently very famous, DAbhol is now much ruined by wars and decreased in trade, 
It ia open only on the south side which fronts the water where are two batterie: 
with four iron guns. On the mountains are several decayed fortresses and an ancient 
castle without guns or garrison. On the north point isa little wood, at a distance like 
a fort, and below the wood, near the water, a white temple. On the south point is 
another mone and several stately edifices. Atlas, V. 247. ; 

® Orme’s Hist. Frag. 206. 7 Nairne in Ind. Ant. II 280, 

® Bankot Diaries in Nairne’s Konkan, 92, 
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mother, aa gsthibah. The real date is probably much earlier 
Daébhol hus also a Jéima mosque built.in 1649 (1059 H.) in the 
beginning of Aurangzeb’s reign, by Pir Ahmad Abd-ulléh the 
chief officer, subhadar, of the district. On the sea face of a third 
mosque a writing has lately (1879) been found cut in wood. It 
begins with the usual Shia blessing of the Prophet, his daughter, 
and the twelve Imdms, and ends ‘May God help Saddat Ali, king 
of kings, who raised this building in 1558 (987 H.)’.8 There is also 
a cenotaph, muh, of Khaja Khizr the Prophet Elias, bearing the 
date 1579 (9¢7 H.), and a tomb of Azamkhénpir. 


Da’poli, the head-quarters of the Dépoli sub-division, with, in 
1872, 2595 people, stands on an open plain, about eight miles south- 
east of Haraai and seventeen north-west of Khed. The camp or, as 
itused to be, «antonment, is formed out of oth of the lands of the 
fourvillages of Dapoli, Gimhavna, Jogla, and Jélgaon. In 1818 Daépoli 
was fixed as the military station of the southern Konkan. In 1840 
the regular troops were withdrawn. A veteran battalion was kept 
till 1857, and whon this also was abolished,4-the cantonment was 
broken up aud Lipoli has since been of no importance. The climate 
is throughout the year cool, healthy, and free from epidemic 
disease. Tho cump and market are well supplied with drinkin 
water. Excvpi a fow articles brought for local use from Harnai 
and Khed therc is no trade. A small well kept market contains 
native grocerics and miscellaneous articles, nnd a Pérsi and a 
Portuguese sho) supply the wants of the Huropean residents. The 
native popnlition, many of them military pensioners, is mixed, 
Hindus, Muhanmadans, anda few Jews. In the neighbouring 
village of Jélgacn, several wealthy Bréhmans and Gujars, living 
in substantial hc uses, carry on an extensive money-lending business 
with the rural population. Dapoli has no manufactures. Good 
coarse pottery aid ccarse cotton cloth are made at Jalgéon, and 
a few good carpenters, smiths, and shoemakers, trained m bygone 


days remain, 


t'The local aceon. is that the princess, with a retinue of 20,000 horse, arrived 
at Dabhot intending to go to Makka, but was kept back from fear of pirates. 
Determining to spend on some religious work the £150,000 (Rs. 15,00,000) she had 
with her, she, with the advice of the maulvis and hdzis, began building this 
mosque and finishen it in feur years, The builder’s name was Kamil Khan. It is 
currently reported thi. the dome was richly gilded, and the crescent pure gold. 
The gold and gilt ha-« long disappeared, but much of the beautiful carving and 
tracery remains, Eight villages, Bhopan, Saval, Isapur, Bhostin, Chivili, Modpur, 
Bharveli, and Pingdri were granted for its mamtenance. After the overthrow of 
the Bijapur kingdom, the grant was renewed by Shivaji (1670). The mosque still 
bears the name of its ‘cunder Mésdhibah. It is no longer used for worship. The 


jocal Musalmans ar. t:0 poor to keep it in repair. Year by year it is crumbling into © 


in. The minaret: are tottering, and the loosened stenes are falling from their 
pisces Th 1873 a snail sum ag granted by Government to carry out the most 
necessary repairs, Nairne in Ind. Ant, IT. 260-281. ‘ 

3 Ag much cf the inscription on this mosque as has been read runs: ‘In the name 
of God, the Just, the Merciful. Verily mosques belong to God, so be not co-sharers 
with Him. The riv:J of this mosque in colour does not exist in the world. The 
hast of well born Governovs Pir Abmad (built this mosque) in the year 1059 (a.D. 1649) 
of the Hijra of the Proyast, on Whom be peace and blessing.’ 

3 Bom. As. Soc. Meeting, Septr. 1879, 4 Nairne’s Konkan, 129, 
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In 1862, the head-quarters of the old Suvarndurg sub-division 
were moved from fort Gova at Harnaito Dfpoli. Besides the offices 
of the mémlatdér, the sub-judge, and the chief sub-divisional: 
police offices, there is, to the north of the camp a civil hospita.. a 
native library, a Roman Catholic chapel, a post offico, a vernacular 
school, and a large rest-house. Here also are the remains of the 
former military lines and the old and still habitable quarter guard. 
Jn a corner of the open plain, and divided from the market by the. 
Harnai-Khod road, stands one of the chief features of the camp, 
the picturesque ald English church with a square tower and belfry. 
On the south side of the camp is tho office of the pension paymaster 
of the southern Koukan, and dotted here and there round the 
plain aro the dwellings of the European residents. In 1878, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel removed their Orphanage: 


‘from Bombay to Dapoli, where, on a sife near the church, school- 


rooms and buildings for the boys aud girls and for the resident, 
clergyman aro being raised. ‘Tho lately started municipality draws. 
its income from a house-tax, 


Thore aro two Buropean graveyards, the first to the south of the 
camp containing only a few graves dating from 1818 to 1821, and 
a largor ono to the north with the tombs and memorial stones of 
those buried since 1821. ‘There is no grave of any spocial intorost, 
In the contre of the plain, ander a clump of mango troes, is the 
Jews’ burial ground, with ten or twelve tombstones with inscriptions 
in Bnghish, Mebrew, and Marathi, 


Devegad, north latitudo 16° 233’ and cast longitude 78° 21’, the 
head-quarters of the Devgad sub-division, lying on a flat rocky 
peninsula about twelve miles south of Vijaydurg and 180 miles 
from Bombay, had, in 1872, a population of 894 sonls. Its safe and 
beautiful land-locked harbour is at all times perfectly smooth. 
The cliffs, steep on the north, fall on tho harbour side in steps 
with a slopo varying from twenty-five to forty degrees. The 
entrance is broad, but the passage into the harbour, only three 
cables wide, lies closo to the fort point, Mere, in eighteon feet 
water, ships may lic sheltered during the south-west monsoon.! 


Devgad, thongh a good porf, is inconveniently placed, and has 
never had any but the most trifling local trade, For the five years 
ending 1877-78, the averago yearly trade was valued at £24,611 8s. 
(Rs. 2,46,114) of which £8820 14s. (Rs. 88,207) wero exports and 
£15,790 14s, (Rs. 1,57,907) imports. It hag been joined by a good 
provincial cart road with the route over the Phonda pass. But 
the road has brought no traffic and is little used. During the 
famine year (1877) 555 tons of grain for the Kolhépur state wera 
consigned to this port for carriage through the Phonda pass. 


t Taylov’s Sailing Directory, 890. It is high water on full and change of the moon 


a hours ; the rise and fall is about nine feet at spring tides and five feet at 
neAps, 
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In 1875 the head-quarters of the sub-division were moved here 
from Kharopatan, and it has now a mdmlatdar’s office, a subordinate 
jnd ge’s court, a post office, a sea custom house, and a vernacular 
school. In 1/38, Deygad, under the name ‘Tamar, is mentioned as 
nineteon le:guos from Gaga and three south of Kharepfitan. It was 
a beautiful round bay and good harbour with a clear entrance, 
Galleys coull inter at low tide! When takon in 1819, it was a fine 
harbour, but a place of little consequence.? 


The fort on tho south sido, with an area of about 120 acros, said 
to have been luilt by the Angrids 175 yoars ago, and taken by 
Colonel Dulack iu April 1818,* protects the harbour, but perhaps 
because there was no placo of importance up the creek, only slightly 
commands the entrance. There seem to have been two forts, on the 
north aud south euds of the bill botween tho harbour and the sea, 
joined by three or four round towers.? In 1862 the walls were in a 
wuined state aud there was no garrison. Water was abundant but 
‘supplies scanty. ‘Thora were forty-one old and unserviceable guns.® 


Deovrukh, since 1878 the head-quarters. of the Sangameshvar 
sub-division, with, in 1876, 2660 people, stands on an open plain or 
table-land about twelve miles south of Sangameshvar, between the 
Kundiand Amba passes, at the foot of the Sabyddri range and below 
the fort of Mehivatpad. Besidos a post office and a vernacular 
school, the town contains the mAmlatdéi’s and chicf constable’s 
offices, and the eonrt of the subordinate judge, which were moved 
to Dovrukh in 1°78 altor tho disastrous fire at Sangamoshvar.® 
Devrukh, though at present with no trade, is on the old track 
betwoen Sakharpe at the foot of the Amba pass and Sangamoshvar. 
Tt is intended to nmke a cari road over this lino as a subsidiary 
work to the Amba oass scheme. ‘The townis held in grant by Raja 
Sir Dinkar Rav. 11 is healthy, well wooded, and picturesque. 


Dha’ma’pur, a large village in the Mélvan sub-division, on the 
Karli ereek ton iniles cast of Mélvan, on tho road to Kudaél and 
Savantvadi, had, in 1872, a population of 2945 souls. It is chiefly 
interesting for a lak.” which waters a large area of rice and garden 
land both in Dhémajnw and in the noighbouring village of Kalsa. 
‘The lake, one and & jiili miles long, and on an average a quarter of 
a mile broad, covers on arca of abott 120 acres, and on three sides 
is surrounded by we!’ wooded hills. The narrow vavine betweon 
the steep hills on th: south bas been dammed by a solid carthen 
embankment faced with masonry, 450 feet long, and at its widest 
uinety-six feet broad. ‘Tho lake having no sluico or other means 


\ Prim. Rot, da Costa da ludia, 23, It has beon thought to be Toperon mentioned 
hoth by Ptolemy (150) and in the Periplus (247). MeCrindle’s Periplus, 129. 

2 Malvan Resident, 3lst M: y 1819; Bombay Revenue Diaries 14] of 1819, 2310, 

3 The particulars of the eaptire ave: A detachment of the [Vth Rifles under Col, 
Imlack moved on Devgad, where it arrived on the afternoon of the 7th April 1818, 
Daring the night tho enemy kopt a very Leavy but fortunately ill directed cannonade, 
and early the next morning }-t! the fort in sailing vessels. It was then occupied by 
the detachment, Service heccrd of Li. M.’s [Vth Rifles, 23, 

4 Low’s Indian Navy, f. 206. © Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

® Details are given below, p 57.2. 7 Vor further description see Chap. I. p. UL 
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for regulating the water discharge, the channel has every year to be 
dammed by the villagers with earth and faggots. On the level top 
of the dam, on a paved terrace with a broad flight of stone staps 
running to the water’s edge, stands a temple of Bhagavati and oth 2r 
minor buildings. The local story that the dam is 250 years old, is 
to some extent confirmed by the size and evident age of the trees 
growing on its top. The tradition is that in former years there 
was at the bottom of the deep stream a temple of Bhagavati) 
Pious Hindus, after praying to the goddess and casting flowers into 
the stream, had only to utter a wish for any ornament or jewel, and 
at the same time to lower an earthen vessel into the water, when 
it would be immediately returned with the wished-for gift. When 
the dam was constructed a temple of Bhagavati was accordingly 
built on it. A small yearly fair is held inthe Hindu month of Chattra 
(March-April). The hill slopes round the lake are now a Government 
forest, The village has a post office and a vernacular school. 


Dhopeshvar, a well-known temple, in a village of the same 
name, with, in 1872,.2725 people, stands a mile or so west of the 
town of Rajdépur. ‘The village revenues are alienated for tha 
support of the shrine, and every year, attended by about 1000 people, 
w fair is held on Maha Shivrdtva (March). A procession is formed, 
and the idol, covered with a gold mask, is carried round the 
temple in a palanquin, 


Fatehgad Fort. See Harnai. 


Forts. Ratnagiri forts are eithor inland or on the coast. Coast 
forts are of two classes, island and headland forts. Of island forts the 
chief are the Harnai fort of Suyarndurg and the Sindhudurg fort at 
Mélvan. Of headland forts, most of them onthe bank of some river, 
the chief are, beginuing fromthe north, Bankot, Anjanvel or Gopalgad, 
Govalkot, Jaygad, Ratnagiri, Purangad, Sitavli, RAéjépur, Jaytépur, 
Vijaydurg, Kharepitan, Devgad, Bhagvantgad, Rimgad, Sidhgad, 
Nivti, Vengurla, and Redi. The sites of a few of these, such as 
Anjanvel or Gopdlgad, Jaygad, and Rajapur, are very little raised 
above sea level, Inland forts, all much the same in character, are 
built on some natural post of advantage, if in the low country on some 
steep hill commanding a river or pass, if in the main ranges on 
some projecting spur or rock, or above a great natural scarp. All 
are built on the same principle. Tho hill top or the end of the 
spur or point is girt by a wall, strengthened by many bastions. 
On any slope or place likely to invite approach, an outwork is 
built and joined with the main fort by a passage between a double 
wall. The entrance, for there is seldom more than one, is generally 
the strongest and most noticeable part. The outer gateway, if the 
ground permits, is thrown far forward and protected by a bastion 
on each side, and often by a tower above. Entering this, a narrow 
passage winding between two high walls leads to the inner gate, in 
the face of the main wall, along an approach commanded by bastions, 
This arrangement, ina time when guns could not compete with stone: 
walls, rendered the gates almost unapproachable. Inside the main* 
wall there was generally an inner fortress or citadel, and surrounding 
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this the buildinys required for the troops, magazines, reservoirs, 
and wells, In many of tho larger forts, houses for the commandant, 
or massive round towers were built upon the wall of the main works 
on the least accessible side. The larger forts had generally a town, 
petha, clusterod about or near the base of the hill. 


The age of most forts is hard to fix. Some of them, as Mandangad, 
may be as old us the Christian era. But of this the evidence is 
very slight. Many are said to have been built by Bhoj Raja of 
Pérnéla in the end of the twelfth century.2. But most are 
supposed to be the work of the Bijapur kings (1500-1660), raised 
in the sixteenth century, and in the seventeenth repaired and 
strengthened by ‘shivaji$ Like those of the north Konkan, the 
Ratnagiri forts were neglected by the Peshwdés.4 In 1818, except 
for the labour of bringmg guns to bear on them, they were 
gasily taken by tho British. Nothing was done to destroy ‘the 
fortifications. Eut except Bankot, Harnai, Vijaydurg, and a few 
iothers which have from time to time been repaired, all are now, 
from weather and the growth of-creepers aud wall trees, more 
or less ruined. There are said to be 365 forts in Ratndgiri. Details 
of only forty-three of these have been obtained. 


Fort Victoria. See Bankot. 


Ganesh Pula, nour Neruyddi in the Ratnégiri sub-division, is a 
holy spring oozing from the rock. Tu atemple near is asmall image 
of Ganpati with a yearly endowment of £120 (Rs, 1200). It is often 
enriched by free-will ofterings.® 


Gopalgad Fort. Sec Anjanvel: 
> Gova Fort. Se: Harnai. 


Goval, the Chip.un landing place, a village on Mé4p island, 
twenty-cight miles tram the mouth of the Vashishti, and by cart road 
three miles from Chiphm, with, in 1872, 3489 people, has a custom 
office and a rest-house, Of its old fort, stone quays, and water 
scheme, details are given under “ Chiplun”’. 


1 See below, ‘ Mandan;ad” (p. 352), 2 Nairne’s Konkan, 19, 

? Shivaji more than any of its rulers attached importance to hill forts. Every 
pass was commanded by fert:, aud in the closer defiles, every steep and overhangin 
rock was held as a station frm which to roll great masses of stones, a most effectua 
annoyance to the labouriug march of cavalry, elephants, and carriages. It is said 
that he left 350 of these posts in the Konkanalone. Orme’s Hist. Frag. 93. One 
distinguishing mark of forts built or rebuilt by Shiv4ji is, inside the main gate, a 
small shrine with an image of the monkey god, Hanuman or Maruti. Mr. G. Vidal, 


4 For twenty years not 4 day's labour or a rapec’s wage had been spent on them. 
The defences were neglecteil and the water in many of them bad. Nairne’s Konkan, 
117. 

® These are: Ambolgad, Buhiravgad, Bahiravgad, Bharatgad, Bhavangad, Bhag- 
vantgad, Devgad, Fatehgid, Fort Victoria, Gopdlgad, Gova, Govalkot, Jaygad, 
Jaytipur, Kamtekot, Kanaicdurg, Khdrepitan, Mahipatgad, Maimatgad, Mandangad, 
Nandos, Nivti, Palgad, Pandavgad, Purangad, Rajapur, Rajkot, Ramgad, Rasdlgad, 
Ratnagiri, Redi, Sitavli, Sidhgad, Sindhudurg, Sumargad, Sarjekot, Suvaradurg, 
Uechitgad, Vengurla, Vetdlgad, Vijaydurg, Vijaygad, and ashvantgad, 

® Oriental Christian Spectator (1334), 
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Govalkot Fort,' in Chiplun, on a small hill rising from rich 
fields, surrounded on three sides by the Chiplun creek and with a 


a etet 


According to local report the fort was built, about 1690 by the 
Habshi of Janjira. The Habshi may havo repaired the fort. But the 
position of the Redjaiji image scems to show that it was part of the 
original fort and that the builder or renewer was a Hindu king, 
probably Shivéji (1670). From the Habshi it was taken by 
Apgria (about 1744), from him by the Peshwa (1755), and from the 
Peshwa by the English (1818). Within the fort are traces of 
buildings and dwellings, and a dry pond forty-seven feet long, 
forty-four broad, aud twenty-two deep. 


Guha’gar, a large village on the coast, six miles south of 
Anjanvel, had, in 1872, 3445 people, lodged in 576 houses. It 
was known to the Portnguose as the bay of Brahmans, a name that 
it still might very well bear.’ In 1812 the Peshwa Baji Rav, as a 
hot weather retreat and for certain religious rites, built a palace on 
the cliff to the south of the village. Most of the materials were 
(1823) used for Government buildings in Ratndégiri,* but some of 
the palace ruins aro still standing. ‘The road through the village, a 
straggling street some three miles long, is throughout well paved. 
The houses are built close to the beach, and the whole length of the 
village is densely shaded with cocoa palms and other trees. The 
population is in great part Bréhman. An open roadstead, with nc 
anchorage or tidal creek to shelter oven the smallest craft, Guhdgai 
has never been a place of trade. From 1829 to 1873 Guhagar was 
the head-quarters of the Guhagar sub-division. In that year it was 
reduced to a petty division subordinate to Chiplun. It has now < 
mahalkari’s office, a police station, a post office, and several temples 
A fair bullock track runs to Chiplun. 


Harnai, north latitude 17° 473’ and east longitude 78° 5 
about two miles south of Anjarla and fifteen north of Dabhol, with 
in 1872, a population of 6193 souls, les in a small rocky bay, ¢ 
shelter for coasting craft in north-west winds. Under the Marathds 
Harnai was the head-quarters of a sub-division, and here, in 1818 
a station for British troops was established. It does not seen 
ever to have been a place of consequenco. Harnai is connectet 


1 Tulafi Angria called this fort Govindgad and the Anjanvel fort Gopalgad, Gop 
and Govind being generally used for any couple of things very closely alike 
Mr. A. T. Crawford’s MS. ? Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862, 

* De La Valle’s (1624), Letters, IIT, 143. It may perhaps bo Ptolemy’s (150 
Aramagara or Bramagara. Hertius, 193. 

4 Waddington’s Report in Nairne’s Konkan, 121. 

5 Taylor's Sailing Directory, 387, ~ 
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by a third class cart road with Dapoli and Khed, and during the fair 
Seasou coasting steamers call regularly. The population is mixed, 
Muhammadan, Koll, and Bréhman, ‘The ordinary trade is small, 
averaging for she five years ending 1877-78, £29,231 (Rs. 2,92,310), 
of which £14,115 2s, (Rs. 1,41,181) are exports and £15,112 18s, 
(Rs. 1,51,129) :moorts. During the famine year (1877), 150 tons of 
grain were lance at the port, and by Khed and the Ambavli pass 
sent to Sdtdéra. Vrom September to June there is a brisk market 
for fish, thronge:] by buyers from many miles round. ‘he only 
industry is, by worktman of the Sali caste, the weaving of coarse cotton 
robes, To impra’s the present scanty supply, a scheme has been 
started for brinviny water by a masonry aquedact. from Asud, 
three miles distaw. an the Dépoli road. The estimated cost is about 
£3000 (Rs. 30,090:. ‘There is a post office, a police post, a custom 
house, anda fish and vegetable market, 

The chief objec» of interest are, a little to the north, the well 
known island fortress of Suvarndurg or Janjira,! and the smaller 
forts of Kanakdurg, Fatehgad, and Gova. On the mainland 
opposite Suvarndury, and separated by a narrow channel, are the 
forts of Kanakdury and Vatehgad, of little value except as outworks 
to Suvarndurg. A:cording to one account they were built by Shéhnu 
in 1710 to overawe Suvarndurg, but were soon after taken and 
held by Angria2 According to another account they were built iu 
1700 by Khaird: Kin, the Habshi of Janjira, soon after his 
unsuccessful attack on Savarndurg, and remained till 1727 in the 
Habshi’s hands.* [n 1755, on the Hnglish capture of Suvarndurg, 
these forts yielded without a struggle. 

Kanakdurg, on rising ground, surrounded on thrce sides by the 
sea, has an area cf not more than_half an_acro. In 1862 it was 
ruinous, and had neiher a garrison nor water.* | Of the fort nothing 
is now (1879) left jini two battlements, one at each end. Inside are 
nine smal] ponds, cirht near cach other, separated only by open 
cut-stone walls, and the vinth at a little distance to the west. They 
have water cnongh f. 1a large garrison. 

Fatehgad or Victory Fort is an utter ruin. 

Gova Fort, on rising ground, surrounded by the sea on its north 
and west sides, has «1 area of about two acres, In 1862 it was in 
good order, aud hail « guard of nineteen constables and sixty-nine 
old unserviceable guus. Water was seanty, but food supplies were 
abundant. Surronce ing to the British on the fall of Suvarndurg, it 
was (1757) restored to the Peshwa, and retaken by the British in 
1817, Larger and mich stvonger than the other forts, it is still in 


) This is not the famous Janjira on the Réjpuri creek in Habsdn. Details of 
Suvarndurg are given beliw, p, 338, 

3 A. Hamilton, about tie ame time, speaking of it as Horney Coat, says it was 
fortified by Shivaji. New Account, I. 244, 

3 The names of the Gover irs of the forts during thia time were, Dharamriv 
Sdvant, Hibrév Dalvi, Sidi Magic Kh4n, Sidi Masid, Sidi Said or Amalgar, Sidi 
Said or Vadle, and Sidi Yéku. Mr. A. T, Crawford’s MS, 

‘4 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1362. 
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“Chapter XIV. fair repair, and has a traveller’s and a district officer's bungalow. 
loces of 1 Like Suvarndurg it has an image of Maruti, the monkey god, on 
Minges of Tateroat: a wall, and a tortoise before the threshold. ‘he walls are about 
twenty feet high. The southern part of the fort is about fifty feet 
above sea level. 


Bosides these fortifications there are small remains on an isolated 
rock, an island except at low tide, that commands the bay of 
Harnai. Thore is an English graveyard, where some of the officers 
of the detachment stationed here in 1818 are buried. The large 
tomb near the forts was raised in honour of one of the Angrids. 
There is also a Roman Catholic chapel and cemetery. The three 
chief Hindu temples are those of Kknéth, Murlidhar, and Kama- 
leshvar. A small yearly fair is held in Phélgun (February - March). 

Suvarndurg Suvarndurg, tho Golden Fortress, with an area of eight acres, on 
Port, a low irregular island, about a quarter of a mile from the shore, 
surrounded by avery high wall, is perhaps the most striking of 
the Ratndgiri coast forts..-Great part of the fortifications are cut 
out of the solid rockiand tho.rest are built of blocks of stone ten or 
twelve feet square. _Reheved by bastions and broken by one rough 
postern gate just above high tide mark, the walls are so overgrown 
with trees and bushes, that, except at low tide, it is impossible to 
walk round them. Within the fort are several reservoirs and a 
small step well with water enough for a large garrison. On a stone 
ut the threshold of the postern gate is an image of a tortoise, and 
opposite it on the wall towards the left, one of Méaruti. There are 
two guard rooms to the right and left, and rooms also under the 
bastions. At a little distance is a stone building plastered with 
mortar, said to haye been the magazine. Some very extensive 
foundations are probably the sites of old palaces. In 1862 the walls 
and bastions were in good repair, but the gateway was ruinoua, 
There was no garrison, but the supplies of water and food were 
abundant. There were fifty-six old and unserviceable guns.? 


Suvarndurg, probably built by the Bijapur kings in the sixteenth 
century, and in 1660 strengthened by Shivaji, was in 1698 a station of 
Kénhoji Angria’s fleet, and in 1713 was formally made over to him by 
Shéhu Raja. Under Kanhoji’s successor 'l'ulaji, Suvarndurg became 
one of the head centres of piracy. Such damage did its fleets cause, 
both to native and foreign shipping, that the Peshwa’s government 
several times proposed that the English should join them in 
suppressing Angria. Early in 1755 a joint attack on Suvarndurg, 

. Bankot, and some other of Angria’s forts was arranged, But the 
Bombay Government was very cautious, telling their Commodore 
not to attack the forts, only to blockade them, and let the Maréthés 
besiege them from the land. Starting on the 22nd March, Commo- 
dore James, with the Protector of forty-four guns, a ketch of 

. sixteen guns, and ten bomb vessels, was, after three days, joined off 


Hanna. 
Gova Fort. 


1 The principal are the tombs of Capt. Vansittart of the 44th Regiment N, I, and 
Lieut, Shirrow, R. E. 
3 Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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Chaul by tho Mardétha fleet of seven grabs and sixty gallivats 
carrying 10,000 troops. In the afternoon news came that Angria’s 
flegt was in Suvarndurg bay. The Commodore proposed to hurr 
op and blockade the harbour during the night. The Mardthds 
agreed, but l:iliag to ‘move in time, in the early morning Angria’s 
ships caught sight of them and fled down the coast. The Protector 
pursned, but ius Maratha allies, though their vessels were better 
sailers, lagee:l behind. The wind was light and Angria’s fleet 
throwing out lumber, setting all sails, and hanging up their clothes 
and turbans to catch the breeze, kept their lead, till, as evening drew 
on, the Comm dove gave up the chase. Landing near Suvarndurg 
he found Ré-nji Pant and his army two miles off and up to their chins 
in trenches, bombarding the three land forts with one four-pound 
gun. Seeins the helplessness of his allies the Commodore, in spite 
of his cautious instructions, determined to bombard Suvarndurg.? 
On the 2nd Apri, he opened fire from the sea side. Making 
little way with tac solid rock of the sea wall he changed his station 
fo the north-vast. Here, anchoring within 100 yards, his musketry 
drove the enemy from their guns, and a fire breaking out and 
spreading to rh powder magazine, the garrison fled to Fort Gova. 
Before Savarndury could be taken the governor with some of his 
beat men cams back and refused to surrender. Fearing that durin 
the night help might come from Dabhol, the Commodore landed half 
his seamen, w)t«, hacking down the sallyport, with their axes, forced 
their way into the fort and the garrigou surrendered.? On the 11th 
April, after his return from Bénkot, Commodore James according 
to agreemont muade over Suvarndurg to the Marétha government. 
In 1802, Bajirsv Peshwa, fying from Yashvantrévy Holkar, 
sought safety in Suvarndurg. But the fort could not be defended 
and Bijirév was forced to leave his) family and retire to 
Bassein,* Hollis» following him took the island and the Peshwa’s 
family. In 180) Suvarndurg was, in the Peshwa’s interests,® 
captured by the Hngrlish froma revolted Maratha officor. The fort 
was in badrepair vod the garrison, about 800 Arabs and Musalmans, 
surrendered with ut fighting.’ In November 1818, it was taken by 
Colonel Kennedy with little resistance.® 


1 Suvarndurg had fitty guns mounted on the ramparts, and the three shore forts 
eighty among them. Mitburn’s Oriental Commerce, I. 295, 
Grant Duff, IL. (35-55,) says the siege lasted four days without the losa of a single 
man, 3 Low’s Indian Navy, TV, 132. 
4 Nairne’s Konkan, HT. 5 Blue Book on Maratha War (1803), 350, 463. 
@MS, Records in Marne s Konkan, 108. 
7 MS. Records in Nanne's Konkan, 108. 
® Blue Book, 128 ; Nairne’s Konkan, 114, 116. The details of the capture are: 
In the end of November a detachment of Artillery and of the Marine Battalion 
(XXIst Regiment N.\.1, uncer the orders of Capes William Morison of the 
{Xth Regiment, was omiaoyed in reducing the fort of Suvarndurg which surrendercd 
- on the 4th December 1:18, Tie Governor in Council, in General Orders of the 20th 
December, waa pleased to express his high sense of the conduct of the detachment 
upon the occasion. T!ouygh opposed by very superior numbers, the energy of 
this small force succseced in surmounting every obstacle, escalading and taking in 
open day, with a party consisting only of fifty sepoys and thirty seamen led by 
Captain Campbell of the (Xth Regiment and Lieut, Dominicette of the Marines, the 
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The fort’s area of seven anda half acres, plentifully supplied 
with water and overgrown with grass, weeds, and bor trees, bas 
lately been made a Government forest reserve, 


Jaygad, north latitude 17° 17’ and east longitude 73° 15 a 
village near the fort of the same name, on the south shore of the 
entrance to the Shastri or Sangameshvar river, about fourteen miles 
south of Guhdgar and 994 south of Bombay, had, in 1872, 244% 
people and a small trade in salt and fish. The average yearly trade, 
for the five years ending 1877-78, was valued at £54,677 8s. 
(Rs. 5,46,774) of which £23,241 2s, (Rs. 2,382,411) represented exports 
chiefly firewood and molasses, and £31,436 6s. (Rs. 3,14,363) imports 
chiefly rice and salt. Jaygad seems never to have been a place of 
consequence,' and is now (1879) little more than a fishing village. 
The climate is healthy, and the water sapply from some reservoirs 
close to the fort is excellent. It has a custom house and a post office. 

From Jaygad point the river mouth stretches more than a mile 
north to Borya, formisg’@ bay two miles deep and five broad. The 
chief entrance, with eighteen feet at low water, lies close under the 
Jaygad cliffs. Within the pointis a deep harbour safe against all 
winds.” 


Jaygad,? or Fort Victory, with an area of four acres, stands close 
to the shore on gently rising ground not more than 200 feet above 
the sea, Except in afew places, the walls and bastions are in good 
repair. he fortifications consist of a strong upper fortress on the 
brow of the hill, with a lower lime of defences on the shore 
immediately beneath it, joined to the upper works by a connected line 
of bastions down the steep slope of the hill, the whole enclosing a 
considerable space now oceupied by a few native huts. The upper 
part, added by Shivaji, has-several finely constructed wells of good 
water and a few habitable dwellings. There is a sallyport in the 
lower walls near the sea, but the main gate is at the top of a very 
steep flight of steps on the east side, The walls are covered with 
creepers, which are slowly but surely causing them to fall inte 
ruin. Supplies are limited to fish and poultry, the latter being 
difficult to obtain ; water can be procured from two wells near 
the landing place.* In 1862 there was a guard of four police 
constables, aud there were fifty-five guns all unserviceable. 


fort of Kandah (Kanakdurg) notwithstanding the heavy fire of the enemy. This 
gallant and successful enterprise having completely intimidated the enemy, the twc 
other forts, of Gova and Janjira, were abandoned during the night, Service Record 
of H.M,’s XXIst Regiment N. I, (Marine Battalion). 

1 Tn 1819 there was no town, only straggling villages, Lieut. Dominicette, Ith June 
1819; Bombay Public Diaries, 432 of 1819, 1066. 

? Taylor's Sailing Directory, 388, Itis high water at full and change of the moor 
at 10 hours 37 minutes, springs rise 9 feet 8 inches, neaps 6 feet 6 inches, 

3 Jaygad has been identified with Strabo’s (xc. 54 -a.p, 24) Sigerdis, ‘the resi 
of the coast besides Saraostus or Surdshtra ’ (Hamilton’s Strabo, II. 258) ; with Pliny’: 
(4.D.77) Si eris on the Konkan coast, ‘one of the chief ports of western India 
(Bostock’s Pliny, II. 50); with Ptolemy’s (150) Melizigeris an island of the pirate 
coast ; and with the Melizeigara of the Periplus (247). It scems hetter to refer these 
names to the island, jasira, and tuwn of Meli or Melundi now known as Malvan. See 
below, p. 347. : 

4 Hydrographic Notice No. 20. 5 Gov. Livt of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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Two miles distant, on a hill on the opposite shore, about a 
quarter of an acre in area, and with no garrison and no water, is 
the smaller fort of Vijaygad, protected by a ditch on three sides. 
In 1862, the walls wero very ruiued and it had only one entire 
gun, Supplies could be got from the neighbouring villages.t 
Jaygad fort i: said to have been built in the sixteenth century by 
the Bijépar kings? Towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
Saygad seers to have passod into the hands ofa pirate Hindu 
chief, the Niik of Sangameshvar, who, with seven or eight villages 
and 600 troops, was so strong that the combined Portuguese and 
Bijépur forevs, twice, in 1583 and 1585, made expeditions against 
him’ Jaygal was (1713) one of the ten forts ceded by Balaji 
Vishvanath to Angria on his promising to renounce Sambhap, 
release tho Peshwa, restore all his conquests except Rajmachi 
-near the Bor pass, aud maintain the cause of Shéhu.4 With ofher 
' Ratndgiri forts duygad was, in June 1818, made over to the British 
without a strupy'e.® 

Within the fort two buildings in good ropair are still used by 
district officers. ‘Io the west ofthe fort, on the sea slope of the 
cliff, protected from the sea by extensive outworks, stands the 
temple of Karteshsar or Shiv. ‘There is also a reservoir of very 
pure water. 


Jayta’ pur, where native boats discharge and load, a small town 
in the Réjipur sub-division, with, in 1872, 1801 people chiofly 
Musalmansg, is situ; ted four miles from the entrance of the Raéjapur 
river.® It isthe outlet for the sea traffic from Rajapur, and the 
place of call for consting steamers, which stop three times a week 
for passengers goiny io and from Rajapur. The town has a sea 
custom house, a post oltice, aud a vernacular school. 

Mandelslo (1638) mentions it under the name Suitapur as one of 
the best coast harbours, the island sheltering it from all winds.’ 
Ogilby (1670) calls i Cetapur, one of the chief Konkan orts,’ and 
at the beginning cf the cighteenth century, Hamilton (1700-1720) 
speaks of Réjépur ha chaar as one of the best in the world? It was 
burnt by the Sidi and Moghal fleet in December 1676.1 


On the north bank of the river, on the opposite side of the estuary 
lies the old rnined fort of Yashvantgad." Close to the edge of the 
cliff on the south point of Rajaépur bay is the Jaytipur light-house. 
This, a small whit» asonry tower twenty-one feet high, shows 
during the fair imoxtns (L0th September to 10th June), a fixed 
white light of the sixtl order. Itis ninety-nine feet above the sea, 
and in clear weather ix seen from a distance of nine miles. During 
the cyclone of the 15:h January 1871, a small steamer, the General 


1 Gov, List of Civil Forte, 1562, 

2 Jervis’ Konkan, 92. Ma;or Jervis says fifteenth. But see above, p. 195. 

3 DeCoutto, XU, 30; Baria 4: Briggs, IT, 524. See Nairne’s Konkan, 35. 

4 Grant Duff, 193. & Nairne’s Konkan, 116. 

6 Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 380. ‘The details of the river entrance are given ander 
* Rajapur.” T Voyaves, 221. ® Atlas, V, 248. 

® New Account, [. 244, ' Qruine’s Hist. Frag. 64, See p. 68, 
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Outram, was wrecked off Ambolgad bay a few miles north of. the 
Jaytaépur light. 


Ka’mtekot Fort, in the village of Kamte in the Devgad sub- 
division, lowlying and with an area of two-thirds of an acre, hed 
once a ditch now filled and under tillage. In 1862 the walls were 
ruinous. ‘There was no garrison and rather a scanty supply af 
water, Near a temple of Bhagvati were four old useless guns. \ 


Kanakdurg Fort. See Harnai. 


Kankeshvar, a small village on the coast in the Devgad 
sub-division, with, in 1872, a population of 713 souls, is noteworthy 
on account of the temple from which it takes its name. The temple, 
with granite foundations and laterite superstracture and dome, is 
said to have been built by a Musalmén trader. An inscription 
on & stone let in over the entrance, states that it was repaired and 
enlarged by the Kolhapur chief in 1680, A yearly fair, held on the 
last day of Magh (February.- March), attracts about 10,000 people. 
Shops are opened, and during twenty days cloth and other 
miscellaneous goods to the value) of from £1500 (Rs. 15,000) to 
£2500 (Rs. 25,000) are sold, 


Kelshi, at the month of the Kelshiriver three miles south-east of 
Bénkot,? with, in 1872, a population of 8291 souls, had, during the 
five years ending 1877, a trade valued at £8987 (Rs. 89,870) of which 
£3570 (Rs. 35,700) were exports and £5417 (Rs. 54,170) imports. 
Betelnut is the prinetpal export. ‘The trade isin the hands of a few 
resident merchants chiefly Brahmans, 


Kelshi does not seem ever to have been aplace of consequence. 
Dom Joao de Castro.(1538) mentions it as a town with a mosque and 
Moors.’ De La Valle (1624) anchored here, but for fear of the 
Malabars, did not go on shore.* Ogilby (1670) mentions it as a town 
and river.’ In 1819, it was a place of little trade with a few Vanjaris 
and a small export of grain. The village, of well built houses, is 
thickly peopled and densely shaded by cocoa palms. The climate 
is considered unhealthy, the water supply from garden wolls being 
scanty and snllied by subsoil drainage. The river is for a few 
miles navigable for small boats, and the hills on the north bank are 
well covered with trees. There*are two temples one to the goddess 
Durga, the other to the god Shri Rémji. A yearly fair held in 
Chaitra (April-May) is attended by about 25,000 people. 


Kha'repa'tan, a town inthe Devgad sub-division about twenty. 
five miles up the Vijaydurg river, had, in 1872, 2900 people. Of 
late years, by the silting of the river for some miles below the town, 


1 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862, * Taylor's Sailing Directory, 386, 

3 Primeiro Rotciro da Costa da India, 152. 

4 De La Valle, IIT. 136. The Malabar pirates who, from their practice of lying in 
wait behind it, have given its name to Malabar Point in Bombay. 

® Atlas, V. 244 ; Dom Joao de Castro was. probably Ogilby’s authority as they both 
call the place Quelecim. See Prim. Rot, da Costa da India, 39. 

® Collector to Gov, 15th July 1819; Bom. Rev. Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2573. 
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Kharepatan has lost much of its value as a port. The present town 
has little trace, and its site is hot and confined. Through the 
Musalmdn quarter a very rongh road leads to an open space, 
stretching for » considerable distance along the riverbank, with 
Musalman tombs in every direction. This was the old Musalmén 
town, and thorih there is not a house now standing nor anything 
except the tomls and the walls of threo or fony mosques, it is easy 
to believe that there was onco a large town, for there is a fine 
level space lying above a long reach of the river, and the hills 
behind slope wiry gently upwards.’ The bulk of the people are 
Musalmans. 

The trade of Khirepstan is chiefly in fish and salt. It has direct 
communication with the Deccan by the Phonda pass, and is on the 
main line of road from Rataggiri to Vengurla. A market held every 
Monday is atiended during the fair season by about 1000 perséns, 
and during the rainy raonths by from 200 to 300, 


From the beginning of British rule until 1868, the town was the 
head-quarters of a petty division andera mahalkari. In 1868 it 
became the hoad-qnarters of the Devgad sub-division, and had a 
mémlatdé’s offices » subordinate judge’s court, and a post office. 
In 1875 Khérepitan was abandoned, and the mdmlatdér’s and 
subordinate jucve’s offices were moved to Devgad. 


At the beginuir ¢ of the sixteenth century (1514) Barbosa montions 
Khérepatan, Araputni, as a small place where Malabér vessels took 
on board cheay) rive and vegetables? In the course of the same 
century it is mentioned aso place of trade and a resort of pirates.? 
In 1571 it was burnt by the Portuguese.4 In the seventeenth 
century Kharopiiua is more than once mentioned as the best port 
on the Konkan coast. But these references belong to Vijaydurg 
rather than to Kh.irepdtan.8 In 1713 it was made over to Kénhoji 
Angrtia, held by hin till his defeat by the Peshwa in 1756, and 
finally cedod to the British in. 1818. In 1819 it was described as one 
of the most suita’} places for trade in the district. The largest boat 
could work np to it, and it was only about fifteen miles from the 
Bavda pass. Still its nrade was small. The exports were valued 
at £9070 (Rs. 90,700}, and the imports, chiefly of salt, at £16,100 
(Rs. 1,61,000).® 


On a small hill overlooking the town, is a fort about an acre in 
area, ‘The walls and bastions were taken down in 1850, and used 
to make the Vaghotan landing place. The sites of twelve or thirteen 
mosques are shown, and the remains of one, the Jéma mosque, 
prove it to have been a building of large size. Outside of the 
present town isa very Jarge brick reservoir, ruinous and nearly 
dry, with an inscrijtion stating that it was built by a Bréhman 


1Col, 286, 21st Nov. 18738. ® Stanley’s Barbosa, 73, 74. 
2 De Coutto, VIII. 569, 1X. 109. 4 Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 540, 
4 See below, p. 63. 

8 Gov. Res. 13th May 1819, in Bom, Rey, Diaries 141 of 1819, 2310. 

7 Goy. Liat of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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in 1659. Near the middle of the present town is a half-buried 
stone believed to have been the boundary between the Hindu and 
the Musalmén quarters. Among many tombs on the hill side a few 
not otherwise distinguishable, lying east and west, are said to cover 
the graves of Jews. And in the middle of the present town ae 
is a colony of Karnaétak Jains and a Jain temple said to be the only 
one in south Konkan. In the temple is a small black marble idd 
that was found three or four years ago in the bed of the river.’ 


Khed, the head- quarters of the Khed sub-division, with, in 1872, 
3817 people, stands at the head of the Jagbudi river. Surrounded 
by hills, the town is oppressively hot during March, April, and May. 
Its trade, in the hands of Vanis, is carried on during the fair season 
only. An indifferent cart road by Dapoli connects Khed with 
Harnai port twenty-six miles distant, and Sdtéra is reached by a 
bulltck track over the Ambola pass. The provincial cart road 
connecting it with Chiplin nineteen miles south, and with Poladpur 
twenty-three miles north, places Khed in indirect communication 
with the routes tothe Deccan by the Kumbharli and Mahabaleshvar 
passes. Boats of light draught work up on the tide from Dabhol and 
Anjanvel to Khed. Besides the maimlatdaér’s and chief constable’s 
offices, there is o post office, a vernacular school, and on the banks of 
a pond, a large rest-house with scparate accommodation for Huropean 
travellers, 


No references to Khed have been traced. Before 1873, when 
it was made a separate sub-division, it was the head-quarters of a 
petty division under Dépoli or Suvarndurg. 


On the side of a low hill to tho east of the town are three small rock 
temples. Of their origin nothing is locally known. At present they 
are used by a family of lepers: Among several temples, none of 
architectural beauty, is one dedicated to the goddess Khedjdi. To 
this idol, every third year, in the second fortnight of Chaitra (April- 
May), a buffalo bull is sacrificed and a small fair held. Booths and 
shops are opened, and there is some little traffic in cloth and 
sweetmeats. 


Kol, in the D&poli sub-division, across the Savitri river south ol 
Mahéd, has in the river to the gouth-cast of the hill behind the 
village two small groups of rock temples. The first to the north-east 
of the village consists of a few broken cells of no pretension as to 
size or style. The other group to the south-east has one cell 
rather larger than the others. All are apparently unfinished and 
are much damaged. In the second group are three short 
inscriptions.’ 


La’nje, in the Rajaépur sub-division,on an old highway betweer 
S4tavli on the Muchkundi and Vishdlgad fort, though now a place 
of no importance, is said to have once been a large Musalmdn town. 
It had, in 1872, apopulation of 2532 souls, Hindus and Muhammadans, 


} Nairne in Ind. Ant. IT, 321. In Burgess’ List it is stated that copper-plates 
were found here. Ind, Ant. IT, 321. ® Burgess’ Rock Temples, 53 
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The village, standing on a level plain, is well supplied with water and 
considered healthy, It is joined by a made cart road with Réjapur 
and Ratnépriri nineteen. and twenty-two miles distant. Hxcept in 
sandals, vats, which have a good local name, the village has 
no trade. it draws its supplies chiefly from Rajépur. From the 
time of the Peshwa up to the Ist August 1879, when Veugurla was 
made a sub-division, Lanje was the head-quarters of a petty division 
of Raéjdpur. 

In the town is the grave of a Muhammadan saint named Syed 
Chénd Bukhar: Ali Fakir, said to have lived four hundred years 
ago. Yearly at the Mégh (January-February) full moon a fair is held, 
when the tom! is, with ceremonies and prayers, covered with a 
cloth and sprini'ed with powdered sandalwood and cement. Hindus 
as wellas Muaaumadans join in the ceremony, and the fair is largely 
attended by people from Lanje and the neighbouring villages. 
Shopkeepers coo from Rajépur and open temporary booths at 
which for about a month coarse country.and imported cloth and 
miscellancous articles are sold. There is also-m domed tomb near 
the town with ve mere definite history than that ib marks the grave 
of a princess v he died on a jourucy,) 

Ma’cha’'l, a |. ty hillin the Réjspur sub-division, a few miles south 
of the Ratndagir: -icolhapur road through the Amba pass, is by a 
narrow gorge separated from Vishélgad Fort and. the main Sahyddri 
range. Crown with a level plateau threé and a half miles long 
and one and a jill broad, and freely supplied with water, it is well 
suited for a sanitarium. According to the local story, m a narrow- 
mouthed cave on the western side of the hill there lived before the 
present cycle the tamcus sage Muchkund. 


Maha'pral, in the north-east cornerof the Dapoli sub-division on 
the Sdvitri river, civiteen miles from Baénkot and ten miles from 
Mahdd in Kolab:, vaa formerly an important Musalmdn town, and is 
still chiefly a Muss min settlement. It has a well attended weekly 
market for the sale of salt fish and vegetables. Vessels of sixteen feet 
draught can at all -tates of the tide run up the Savitri to Mabépral, 
Between Mahapral and Mahdd the navigation is difficult, as the river 
narrows and shoa's vith many rocky ledges and reefs.? A cart road 
has lately been made from Mahapral to near Polddpur the meeting 
place of the two fine roads through the Varanda and Fitzgerald 
passes. In connertion with this uew route a travellers’ bungalow is 
being built at Mabaépral. 

Mahipatgad Fort, about twelve miles from Khed, facing the 
Hatlot pass and Mukringad, the Mahabaleshvar ‘ Saddleback,’ stands 


at the head of a hich spur, that running parallel to the Sahyddris is. 


crowned by the three forts of Mahipatgad, Sumdrgad, and Rasalgad. 
Reached by avery narrow difficult pass six miles long,’ Mahipatgad 


! Nairne in Ind. Ant, UL. 317. * Collector’s 4430, dated 12th Deer. 1877, 

3 The most direct practicahle route from the northward is by the main road as 
far as the Government bungalow at Poladpur, whence to the left a path leads over 
broken ground, and after sighting the fort, winds among and over steep hills. 
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is a table-land 120 aeres in area, with no surrounding wall, but with 
well-built battlements and gateways in six places where the approach 
is easy. The defences are in bad repair, the wood work is gone, and 
in many places the stone work is in ruins, On all sides the table-land 
is surrounded by the village of Beldarvddi.! There are six gates) to 
the north the Kotyél gate formed by two battlements one on each 
side and joined with parts of the ramparts; to the north-east the 
Red gate, Ldl Devdi; to the east the Puséti gate formerly entered 
by a ladder ; to the south-east the Yashvant gate and a thirty feet 
high battlement ; to the south the Khed gate with traces of the path 
by which the garrison used to receive its supplies ; and to the west 
the Shivganga gate called after a ling at the source of a rivulet. 
At the entrance of the south or Khed gate, is the foundation of 
a temple of Maruti and Ganpati, its walls half standing half fallen. 
Here according to one account there were 360, and according to 
another 700 stables.2 Further on is a stone house forty-five feet. 
long by fifty-four broad, and atempfo of Pareshvar a very strong 
building about twenty, feet long by thirty-eight broad. It enjoys a 
yearly grant of £1 10s. (Rs. 15), In the temple enclosure aro two 
ponds, with, on their banks, some engraved stones. ‘The local 
story that the fort was begun and left half finished by Shivaji 
is supported by the heaps of iortar piled in several parts of the 
enclosure. he rough and uneven ground within the fort is over- 
grown with thorn bushes and other brashwood. 


Maimatgad, perched onthe top of a very high and steep spur 
of the Sahyddri range, in the village of Nipudvadi, about six miles 
east of the village of Devinkh and 24 miles sonth of the Kundi pass, 
covers an area of about sixty acres. It has no garrison and no 
water. Provisions can he got.from a village close by. In 1862, it 
was very ruinous and had four unserviceable guns.® 


Ma‘Ivan,' north latitude 16° 4’ and cast longitude 73°31’, a busy 
port, the chief town of the Malvan sub-division, had, in 1872, a 
population of about 14,000 souls. In a bay almost entirely blocked 
by rocky reels, there were formerly three small islands, two of them 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore, and the third separated 
from the mainland by a narrow channel. On the larger of the two 
outer islands stands the famous fort of Smdhudurg, and on the smaller 
the ruined fort of Padmagad, now, at low tide, connected with the 


Pursuing this pathway southwards, it is necessary to pass, ata distance of one and 
a half miles, along the whole west side of the fort, Reaching the valley, the ascent 
is gained over projecting spurs on the west, aud leading over the south continuation 
of the range, the path winds over spurs on the eastern side of it, and reaches two 
hamlets, whence a steep pathway leads to the top. It is about four miles from the 
beginning of the ascent on the west to the interior of the fort. Report on 
Mahipatgad, 1854. 

1 Belddrvadi, brieklayers’ suburb, is a strip of rngged land said to have been 
assigned to certain bricklayers brought by Shivaji te build the fort. 

2 Foundations of this sort are found all over the fort. 

3 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

4 The name Malvan is said to come from the great salt marshes, maha lavan, to the 
east of the town. Mr. G, Vidal, GS. 
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aland by a neck of sand. On what once was the inner island 
is now part of the mainland, lies, almost hid in palms, the old 
n of Maivan.! The coast is very rocky and foul. Abreast the 
a large ship should not anchor in less than eight fathoms. 
th a south wind the landing is best in the little bay to the north 

MA4lvan point, and with a north-west wind in the Malvan harbour, 

a sunken rock now marked with a buoy, a quarter of a mile from 

north end of Sindhudurg island, the small steamer Johnston 
Castle was totally wrecked in 1865.2 The course is marked by 
buoys, and by night is shown by a red light fixed to a boat in the 
harbour and a green light on shore, which must be kept in one line 
by ships entering or leaving the port. 

Of the total 1872 population of 13,955 souls, 18,285 were Hindus, 
442 native Christians, and 228 Muhammadans. Of the Hindus there 
were 1125 Bréhmans and Shenvis, 371 Vauis, 2056 Marathas, 1092 
Gévdas, 231 Kumbhars, 253 Sonars, 166 Sutars, 2471 Gabits, 4331 
Bhandaris, 354 ‘'elis, 45 Bhavins or temple devotees, and 795 
‘Others’. Of the Muhammadans 183 were\classed as Shaikhs, and 
45 as Pathans. 


Till the new road from Belgaum to Vengurla by the Parpoli pass 
was opened, Mélvan was a place of considerable trade. Since then 
Vengurla has become the chief outlet for the produce of Belgaum 
and the neighbouring districts. A new road has lately been 
opened between Malvan and the Phonda, pass, and a branch road 
made in 1877 as a famine relief work, joins itwith the Parpoli pass 
at a point twelve miles east of Vengila, As yet trade has shown 
no signs of recovering. Formerly the chief imports from the Deccan 
were food grains and pulses, cotton and Shabapur cloth, with, in smaller 
quantities, molasses, tobacco, turmeric, chillies, oil nuts, and 
myrabolans. Toa small extent these goods, excepting cotton, are still 
received. The chief imports by sea are rice, piece goods, and fresh 
and dry dates. Formerly Mélvan was a place of call for Arab 
vessels who brought dates and umbrellas, and in return carried 
cotton, cocoanuts, and food grains to Bombay. ‘The only exports by 
land are salt, cocoanuts, and cocoanut oil.2 By sea, molasses, salt, 
tobacco, cocoanuts, betelnuts, coir, and plaited palm leaves still go 
in small quantities to Bombay and other ports. The average 
yearly trade during the five years ending 1877-78, was valued at 
£67,695 (Rs. 6,76,950) of which £29,258 2s. (Rs. 2,92,581) were 
exports and £38,436 18s. (Rs, 3,84,369) imports. The leading local 
merchants are Bhaétids and Shenvis, Kas4érs who trade in cloth, 
and native Christians who deal in Shéhépur cloth and imported 
piece goods. The petty retail grocers and shopkeepers are 


1 This inner island was called Medha, but the channel separating it from the 
mainland has been long dried up. This island stretched from a point about a quarter 
of a mile to the north of the old Résidency to the site of the custom house on the 
south, and in it stood the old fort of Rajkot. The modern town of Malvan has 
spread far beyond the limits of the former island. 

2 Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 390. 

3 During the year 1877, 1200 tons of grain worth about £19,400 (Rs. 1,04,000) were 
forwarded from Bombay to the Deccan districts hy Malvan and the Phonda pass. 
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Vanis. Shenvi merchants deal chiefly in cloth, and Bhétiés in 
food grains and pulses, molasses, galluuts, flax, chillies, tobacco, 
and cocoanuts. The main street, Somvdr Peth, running parallel 
with the beach for about a mile, and containing all the principal 
shops, is clean and well kept. The houses are. substantial tiled 
buildings, mostly with two stories. In the fair season a canopy of 
plaited palm leaves is raised from end to end to shade the street 
from the sun, Every morning during tho fair season, in one of th 
side streets near the landing place, a well attended fish market is 


held. 


Until quite lately (1880) salt was, for local use and for export, 
made at the pans to the cast of the town. The pans, of which 
twenty-nine were the property of private individuals and two of 
Government, produced a yearly average of about 470 tons (26,350 
mans). Good red pottery is also mado from a rich clay found to 
the’ east, of the town. 


The water supply derived from wells is ample and generally good. 
There is no dispensary, but.a private shop has lately been opened 
for the sale of ‘common “Kuropean medicines, Beyond occasional 
outbreaks of fever, and a prevalence of bilious complaints, the town 
is reputed healthy.’ ‘Phe rainfall, averaging 73°52 inches, is 
lighter than that recorded from any other station in the district. 
Very strong northerly breezes prevail throughont the fair season, 
especially in March and April. ‘The sito of the old Residency, now 
the mamlatdér’s office, is airy and open, and at all times cool and 
pleasant. The native town, nestled in dense groves and orchards 
of cocoanut, Alexandrian laurel? and cashew tree? is hot, close and 
relaxing. 


Thore is no municipality; 7Dhe project has always been received 
with disfavour by the people and has not been pressed. ‘he town, 
the head-quarter station of the revenne and police officers of the 
sub-division, has a subordinate judge’s court, a post office, a sea 
custom house, and three vernacular schools two for boys and one 
for girls. 

Though its chief interest is the fort of Sindhudurg, Malvan has 
for long been a place of considerable trade.* In the sixteenth 
century ib is mentioned as a sere of traffic, with a high road to the 
Sabyadri hills. About the middle of the seventeenth century, wher 


1 The natives say it agrees well with women, but badly with men, who lose flest 
and vigour. This belief is to a great extent borne out by the look of the men anc 
women. 

2 Calophyllum inophylum. 3 Anacardium occidentale. 

4 The similarity of the name Melizigeris, the island of Meli, and the fact that the 
chief export was pepper (Lassen Ind, Alt. I. 327) would seem to make it probable 
that Ptolemy’s (150) island of Melizigeris, and the Periplus’ mart of Melizeigara 
and perhaps Pliny's (77) Zigerns, and Strabo’s Sigerdis, were the island-town o 
Milandi or Malvan. Later on Ibn Khurd4dba (900) mentions Mali, an island fivi 
days south of Sanjan in the north of Thana (Eliot, I. 15), and Al Biruni (1030) hai 
Maha south of Saimur, that is Chaul in Koldba (Elliot, I. 66). The Arab traveller: 
may refer to Malvan or Milandi, but more likely to the Malabar coast. Compare El 
Idrisi (1150) in Elliot, E85. » Bom, Gov. Sel, New Series, X. 156, 
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Shivaji fcrtitied Sindhudurg, the creek about a mile and a half north 
of Mélvan was navigable some miles up to Mdland or Milandi then 
a place of «mviderable trade In 1750, under the name Molundi, it 
is mentioned as nx fortified town belonging to Bhonsle, from whom, in 
1746 and tho two following years, it was taken by the Portuguese 
Viceroy, Picrre Michael Almeyda, who chased the pirates inland.’ 
Tn 1765, the English stipulated that they should be allowed to have 
a factory at Milvan.? After its capture by the English in 1766, 
Mélvan, on payment of £38,289 12s. (Rs. 3,82,896) for loss and 
expenses, was restored to Kolhépur.* In 1792, the English again 
arranged to have a factory at Malvan.® Since its cession by the 
Kolhdpur chief (1812) Mdlvan has remained under the British. At 
first it had «a Resident and a civil and military establishment. In 
1819, it was the contro of a trade valued at £28,579 (Rs. 2,85,790), 
of which 128,296 (Rs, 2,382,960) were imports and £52838 
(Rs. 52,880) exports.? In 1834 i6 is said to have bad a populdtion 
of 10,000 goula.§ 

The chict object of interest is Shivéji’s fortress and coast capital, 
Sindhudurg, or the Ocean Fort. On a low island about a mile 
from the share, though less striking than Suvarndurg, it is very 
extensive,’ little less than two miles round the ramparts. The 
walls aro low, ranging from twenty-nine to thirty feet? They are 
on an averagy: twelve feet thick, and have about thirty-two towers 
from forty to 150 yards apart. ‘The towers are generally outstanding 
semicircles with fine embrasures for. cannon, with in most a flat 
seat on the parapet, and stones. projecting imwards drilled with 
flag staff hols. Jiere and there narrow staircases lead from the 
inside to the toy of the walls. The entrance is at the north-east 
corner! 'he area of the fort is forty-eight-acres. Once full of 
buildings in new a mere shell with nothing inside but a fow small 


1Nairne’s MS. Tlom Jade de Castro (1538) mentions that at low tide gallies could 
enter the rive ot Mindi. Prim. Rot. da Oosta da India, 22. 

? Tieffenthaicr, Ros. Flist. et Geog. L 412, : 

3 Grant Duaf!, sou. 4 Graham's Kolhapur, 497. 5 Grant Duff, 509, 

6 My, Hale, 31:4 May 1819 in Bom. Rev. Diaries 141 of 1819, 2299, 

7My, Hale, These Haaved include small returns from Vengurla. The chief details 
ave, of imports, cocoanut kernels £838, grain £1645, piece goods £2269, rice £12,855 ; 
of exports, cur:an ler seed £502, clarified butter £554, hemp £1749, and piece goods 
£793. Mr, Hole. 3st May 1819 in Bom. Rev. Diaries 141 of 1819, 2319. 

8 Oriental Chir tian Spectator, V. 114 (1834). 


® The figure of the fort is highly irregular with many projecting points and deep 
indentations. ‘I') ix arrangement has the advantage that not a single point outside of 
the rampart js not commanded from some point inside. South Konkan Forts, 
1828. 

10 On the sea sic‘ so Low are the walls that at one place they seem almost below 
high water level, ud inside of the fort are masses of wave-worn rock and stretches 
of sand, Nainie: MS. . 

Y In 1828, the orth and east faces were in very fair repair. A few fig trees had here 
and there madi. thcir appearance, but they were of no great size. The state of the west 
and south faces wis deplorable. In no part of either of them was the parapet entire, 
in most places it: id beer. washed away by the beating of the monsoons so as to leave 
not above two tel remaining, and in many parts it was destroyed clear away from the 
level of the groun¢ and the whole of the Sere or cannon platform was also washed. 
away leaving g: ea’. blocks of rough stone. large stretch of the west and smaller 
parts of the souch wall were undermined. It was doubtful if the west wall would 
atand many yearstacre. In spite of repairs the buildings of the fort were, except the 
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temples.! To the Maraéthds Sindhudurg is Shivéji’s cenotaph? and 
in its chief shrine Shivéji’s image is worshipped. The image is ol 
stone, and the head is covered with a silver, or, on high days, with s 
gold mask. In the stone of the walls prints of Shivaji’s hands anc 
feet are held in reverence and protected by small domes.’ Besides 
the temple buildings the fort contains the huts of a few Gdébits whe 
have rented from Government the numerous cocoa palms that groy 
within the walls, Inside the fort, near the temple stands a solitary 
Adausonia digitata, gorakh chinch, tree. The temple or shrine is 
supported by a yearly cash allowance of £152 4s, (Rs. 1522) assigned, 
in 1812, by the Kolhapur chief through his minister Ratnékar 
Appa.4 

About the middle of the seventeenth century (1665), failing in his 
efforts to take Janjira from the Sidi, Shivaji chose Mélvan with its 
rocky islands and reef-blocked harbour ag his coast head-quarters.! 
Besides the main fortress on the larger of the outer islands, at which 
he is said to have worked with his own hands, he fortified the smallez 
island Padmagad, and! on the mainland opposite the town and at the 
mouth of the creekvabout a mile and a half north, built the forts of 
Rajkot and Sarjekot. Ab the time (1713) of the division of Shivaji’s 
dominions between the Kolhipur and Sdtéra families, Maélvan 
fell to the Kolhdpur chiefs, and under them became the head. 
quarters of the most active and destructive of the coast pirates.! 


magazine and gateway, in a wretched state almost falling down, (Southern Konkas 
Forts, 1828). Considerable repairs inust have been carried out, ag in 1862 the wall 
and bastions were, with few exceptions, im fair order, There was no garrison, water 
was abundant and supplies easily obtaied, In the fort Were nineteen old guns. 
Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

1 In the 1862 list the area is given at thirty-one acres and it was said to contaiz 
thirteen houses, three temples; aud,one rest-house. Gov, List of Civil Morts. 

2 Grant Duff in Nairne’s MS, 

3 But for their excecding smallness these imprints are very accurate representation: 
ofa hand and foot, Mr, R. B. Worthington, C.S, 

+ Nairne’s MS. Monday is the chief day for Shivaji's worship and the Kolhapw 
chief sends turbans and other presents. ‘The shrine is seldom visited by pilgrims anc 
is not honoured by a fair, Mer. G. Vidal, C.S, 

5 The difficulty of the harbour entrance, and the care taken in fortifying the lanc 
approach raise the belief that Shivaji meant Mdlvan asa place of refuge should he be 
brought to extremities. Nairne’s MS. “Grant Duff, I. 188 and Nairne’s MS, 

7 Grant Duff, 1. 188 and Nairne’s MS. Of the Malvan pirates Milburn (Ovicnta. 
Commerce, I. 296) gives the following ae : Inthe seventeenth andearly years of the 
eighteenth centuries Malvan was the head-quarters of pirates known as Malvans, ¢ 
very cruel race, pene, to Grant Duff, the most active and desperate of all the coast 
corsairs. None but the Raja fitted out vessels which were of three kinds, gelivats. 
shebars, and grabs. The galivat had generally two masts, was decked fore and aft, 
had square top sails and topgallant sails and was rigged mostly in European fashion, 
The shebar had also two masts the aftermast and bowsprit very short, no top masts, 
very little rigging and was not decked, Its largest sail was stretched on a yard oi 
very greut Jength running to a point many feet higher than the mast. They sailed 
well and were tine vessels in fair weather and smooth water. Many were more thar 
150 tons burden. The grad had instead of bows, a projecting prow, either two or three 
masts, and was decked and rigged in European fashion. Vessels of all kinds earrieé 
eight or ten small guns and abont 100 men. Their favourite rendezvous was at 
Pigeon Island. They generally went on fifteen-day cruises, the common seamen al 
starting getting 4s, (Ry. 2) and the captains 16s. (Rs, 8). On their return they got 
grain and 6s. to 8s, or more, according to their rank and good fortune, Prizes were 
the property of the chief, but unless very wel] snited for service they were generally 
released. They sailed with no written commission and with instructions to take any 
vessel they could master except such as had English celours and passes. Sometime: 
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out 1710 Hamilton! describes the chief as an independent 
‘hooter who kept three or four grabs to rob all whom he could 
ter. In October 1715 his boats attacked two vessels, in one of 
ich was Mr. Strutt, Deputy Governor of Bombay, but seven shots 
red them away.? In 1730 the pirates of Mélvan seized on an 
nglish wreck. This caused much dispute, but at last a treaty was 
onelnded with Shankar Pant the governor and commander-in- 
chief of Malvan.2 In 1765 an expedition, under the joint command 
of Major Gordon and Captain John Watson of the Bombay Marine, 
was sent against Sindhudurg. They speedily reduced the fort, and 
intending to keep it gave it the name of Fort Augustus. But as it 
was unprofitable and very hard to dismantle, the fort was given back 
to the Kolh4pur chief, on his promising not to molest trade, to 
give security for his future good conduct, to pay the Bombay 
Government a sum of £388,289 (Rs. 3,82,890), and to letthe English 
establish a factory at Malvan.t In the beginning of the present 
century, the Malvan pirates were as troublesome as ever. Towards 
the close of 1812, Colonel Lionel Smith, with a slight military force 
and a squadron of small craft helped “by, the fitteen-gun cruiser 
Prince of Wales, went to Malvan and completely rooted out the 
nest of pirates.? 
_ Péndavgad, the other island fort, with an arca of one acre, lies 
about half a mile from the mainland and’ within a mile of Malvan. 
This island, where Shivaji used to build ships, half reef half sand- 
bank, with ruins and cocoanut palms, is the prettiest part of Malvan.§ 
In 1862 the walls were very ruinous, there was no garrison, and the 
supply of water was defective.’ 


Of the two mainland forts Rajkot and Sarjekot, Rajkot Fort 
stands within the boundaries of the town of M4lvan, on rising 
ground surrounded on three sides_by the sea. In 1828, Rajkot 
was a mere enclosure of dry stone, open towards the bay and 
flanked at three corners by towers of cement masonry, then entirely 
ruinous. Inside it were several buildings in tolerable repair, and 
the walls appeared never to have been intended except as a slight 
protection to them.® In 1862 the fort was in several places much 
broken down, there was no garrison and only one gun.® Near it are 
some buildings of interest, the barracks made in 1812, and the 
maiatdar’s office, the old Resid@ncy, and probably the factory 
established about 1792.1° 


they seized boats under English protection, evading the open assault by sending on 
some boats, who, examining the pass, contrived to steal or lose it and make off. Soon 
after, the rest of the pirates came up and seized the trader. In many cases restitution 
was demanded by the British Government and made without demur. 

1 New Account, I. 247. 2 Low’s Indian Navy, I. 92. 

3 Low’s Indian Navy, I. 116. 4 Grant Duff, III. 99-100, 

> Low’s Indian Navy, I. 278. 

6 Nairne’s Konkan, 72. It issaid to have been once held by Mhars. Gov. List of 
Civil Forts, 1862. 7 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

8 Southern Konkan Forts, 1828. 59 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

© The 1765 treaty had a provision fora factory. But as the stipulation was repeated 
in the 1792 agreement, the factory had probably not till then been started. Grant 
Duff, 509 in Nairne’s Konkan, 106. 
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Sarjekot Fort, about 14 miles north of Rajkot in the village 
Rundi on the coast, is washed on the north by the sea and protec 
on the three other sides by a ditch. In 1862 the walls were ‘in } 
repair and there was no garrison and no water.! Close to the to. 
are a number of Christian graves, but only two with any writing « 
them. Of these one was raised by the officers of the station t 
Colonel Robert Webb commanding at Malvan, who died in 1815 
The other is the tomb of a serjeant. 


There is a small Roman Catholic chapel on the road leading to 
Achra. In tho town are Hindu temples dedicated to Rémeshvar, 
Narayan, Séteri, Dattatray, and Murlidhar. 

Mandangad Fort, on the high hill of the same name in Dépoli, 
about twelve miles inland from Bankot, has two forts and a 
triple stockade with an area of about eight acres.2 Of the three 
fortMications, Mandangad proper, with tworeservoirs, lies to the south, 
Parkot is in the middle, and Jamba, with a dry resorvoir, on the 
north. In 1862 the walls were in several places much rnined.? The 
likeness of the name suggests that Mandangad may be Mandagora, 
a town of the Konkan coast, as mentioned by Ptolemy (150) and 
in the Periplus (247). At the same time it scems more probable 
that Mandagora was on tho coast at the mouth of the Bankot creek, 
on the site of the present villagos of Baégmandla and Kolmandla.4 
Though they are probably much older, local tradition ascribes 
Mandangad to Shivaji, Parkot to the Habshi, and Jémba_ to 
Angria. hey were taken in 1818 by Col. Kennedy with the loss 
of one seaman and nine or ten sepoys wounded.5 


The hoad-quarters-of the Mandangad petty division have, since 
1859, been in Durgavaédi, a small village of 577 souls and no trade, 
at the foot of the hill.) Jthas a mahalkari’s and chief constable’s 
office, a post office, and a vernacular school.® 


Masura, about half way between Mélvan and Maéland or 
Milandi on the Kélavli creek, with, in 1872, 7308 people, has 
been identified with the famous Muziris of Ptolemy (150) and the 
Periplus (247), then one of the chicf places of trade in western 
India.’ It is now pretty generally agreed that Muziris was 
further south on the Kauara or Malabar coast.® A place of very 


1 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. * Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862, 

3 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

4 Ptolemy’s Asia, X. ; McCrindle’s Periplus, 129. See above, p. 192. 

§ MS. Records in Nairne’s Konkan, 114. The reduction of the forts of Mandangad 
and Jamba was announced in General Orders of the 20th February 1818. In Colonel 
Kennedy’s detailed report, he specially thanked Captain Farquharson, Lieuts. Domi- 
nicette and Capon, and the seamen and native officers for the intrepid and gallant 
manner in which they assaulted the triple stockades in front of the communication 

ateway and carried the forts by escalade. Service Record of H. M.’s XXIst 

egiment N. I. § Mr, G. Vidal, C. 8. 7 Ind. Ant. IT. 293. 

® Muziris has by Forbes, 1783 (Or, Mem. 1V. 109), and by Rennel, 1788 (Map of 
Hindustan XXXVIL.), been identified with Mirjan near Kumta in north Kanara; 
Dr. Caldwell’s suggestion (Dravidian Grammar, Introd. 97), that Muziris is Muyir- 
katto, the modern Kranganor in Cochin, is, though this is much further south than 
Ptolemy puts it, now generally accepted (Balfour's Cyclopedia, Muziris ; McCrindle’s 
Periplus, 131), Yule (Cathay, IL 374) marks it doubtful, 
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trade, vroducing chillies and sugarcane, Masura is the head- 

ters cf a petty division of eleven villages, It was in- the 

session of the Sévants of Vaédi up to about 1809 when a half 

fell to Kolhépur. In 1811, the Kolhdépur share came into 

hands of the British, and in the same year the Védi share was 

de over to Kolhépur. After remaining under Kolhépur till 

45, this half also became British property.) In a hamlet close 

Magura is » temple of Shri Dev Bharddi, in honour of whom 

every December a fair is held, attended by from 2000 to 3000 
persons. 


Mirya, u:rth latitude 17° 1’ 34” and east longitude 73° 18’ 6’, a 
high headlind of bare laterite rock, lighter in colour than the 
surrounding land and from the north and south looking like an island, 
hegin the Katagiri sub-division about two and a half miles north of 
Ratndégiri Fort. Its very steop sea face, covered with large laterite 
boulders, ends noar the water edge in cliffs of varying height, 
Mirya peak at its highest part, on which there is an old flag-staff, 
is 475 feet abuve the sea, 


Between Mivet, the south-west poimt of the Mirya hill and the 
Ratnagiri headland, lies Mirya Bay one and a half miles long and 
one mile devp, with depths of from four to five fathoms to within a 
quarter of a tile of the beach. The shore is a narrow sandy 
strip in no purt more than six hundred yards across. It is 
covered wit] ‘ocoa palms and fronted by a ridge of sand hills 
rising from twenty to thirty feet above high water. It connects the 
headland of Miryx with the Petnlgea. and. behind it is an 
extensive flat o! mud and sand, in many places thickly overgrown 
with mangrove bushes and covered at spring tides. Through this the 
Shirgaon creck winds to the native town of Ratnuégiri. The entrance 
to this creek is on the north side of the Mirya headland where it 
joing the Kalb:aclevi river, a large inlet, with, at the north side of its 
mouth, the village and temples of Kalbddevi. Large native craft 
come up the Siuryaon creck at high water, and lie off a landing place 
near the native town of Ratndgiri. Part of the new road from 
Ratnégiri to Miya, which runs parallel to this creek, is also used a8 


a wharf for native craft. In the north of Mirya Bay is a sunken 


rock called the Maddie Shoal, with, at low water, a depth of only five 
feet. On all silas shoal water stretches for one and a half cables, 
but at two cables there is a depth of six fathoms. 

On the nosth side of Mirya headland is Kalbédevi Bay in 
whose south-cast corner there is, in five fathoms mud, sheltered 
anchorage from -cuth-west winds. Here, during the stormy season 
of 1857, troops were safely landed in smooth water. In connection 
with the Ambzs, ).ass project a good cart road has lately been made 
from Ratnagiri t this landing place. 


Na‘ndos Fort, in Nandos village in the Mélvan sub-division is 
not more than :. quarter of an acre in area. In 1862 it was 


1 From local informution. ? Hydrographic Notice No. 17. 
ew 890448 
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surrounded by a ditch and was in fair repair. There was 
garrison. Water and supplies were abundant.! 


Nevra, in the Ratndgiri sub-division, at the mouth of . 
Nevra creek, about ten miles north of Ratndgiri, had, in 18% 
3336 people. A little north is Ganpati Pol, where, about 1. 
years ago, one Govind Pant Bundela built and dedicated a temp: 
to Ganpati. The temple and adjoining buildings stand on a site 
cut and levelled from the cliff, close to the sea beach. Besides the 
principal shrine thore is a large rest-house and fresh water 
reservoirs. A yearly allowance of £120 (Rs. 1200) is made to the 
temple by the chief of Singli. Fairs are held twice a year, with 
an attendance of from two to three thousand persons. 


Nivti Fort, in the village of Kochra, six and a half miles south 
of Mélvan and eight north of Vengurla, stands at the mouth of a 
small creek in rather a striking bay. Rennell (1788) suggested that 
Nivti was Ptolemy’s (150) Nitra and Pliny’s (77) Nitrias, ‘ where 
the pirates cruized for the Roman ships’. But this is very doubtful, 
and as far as has been traced, Niyti has never been of importance 
as a centre of trade.? The averave yearly value of trade, for the 
five years ending 1877-78, was £3167 8s. (Rs. 31,674) of which 
£2604 16s. (Rs. 26,048) represented exports and £562 12s, (Rs. 5626) 
imports.® 

Nivti fort, on a very picturesque and well wooded headland 
about 150 feet high, is a complete ruin.4 In 1786 it was taken by 
the Kolhépur troops and soon after restored to Sévantvddi In 
the early years of the present century (1803 and 1810), after being 
taken. and retaken by these rival chiefs, it in the end remained 
with the Sévants. In 1818, when British power was established, 
the southern villages continued to suffer from the raids of the 
Savantvadi garrisons of Nivti and Redi. Under Sir W. G. Keir a 


force’ was sent into the Konkan, and on the 4th February 1819 


Nivti was invested and given up without resistance.” 


Pa‘lgad Fort, about one and a halfacres in area, stands on the 
crest of a high hill on the north-west boundary of Khed. In 1862, 
it was in ruin, with nine old useless guns. Itis said to have been 
built by Shivaji and was taken in 1818 by Colonel Kennedy.? The 


1 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

2 Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of Hindustén, 31. Nitra or Nitrias is more commonl 
identified with the Periplus (247) Naoura and so probably with Honavar (Geena 
Ind. Ant. III. 67), In 1819 its trade was insignificant. Mdlvan Resident to Gov, 81st 
May 1819; Revenue Diaries 141 of 1819, 2299. 

3 Nairne’s MS. Tieffenthaler (Res. Hist, et Geog. I. 513) described it (1750) ag a 
very scarped rock strengthened with seven towers, It had a ditch on the land and 
was inaccessible from the sca. 4 Nairne’s Konkan, 105. 

5 A wing of the 89th Regiment ; 24 battalions native infantry ; 3 troops of native 
eavalry and artillery, Nairne’s Konkan, 127, 

6 The details were : the head-quarters of the [Vth Rifles, crossing the river at 
Karli, arrived before Nivtion the 2nd February 1819. On the 8rd the batteries 
opened and on the following day the fort capitulated and was taken. Service 
Record of H. M.’s IVth Rifles, 29. 7 Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862, 

® Blue Book on Mardtha War, 1803, Nairne’s Konkan, 115. Service Record of 
H.M.'s XXIst Regiment N. I. (Marine Battalion). 
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attack was ilifficult and dangerous, as the assailants, a detachment 
of the Mari1e Battalion, had to climb a steep hill under heavy fire 
from two forts On the north slope is a large temple grove, devrdn, 
and at the foot in Dapoli, hes the village of Palil, with, in 1872, 2596 
people chiefl: Chitpavan Brébmans. 


Pa/ndavgad Fort. See Malvan. 


Pa'vas, up 1 small creek six miles south of Ratnagiri, had, in 
1872, a population of 2652 souls. In 1819 it was a small port with 
‘very little trade! ‘Iho bold headland guarding the north entrance 
of the river is known as Pavas point. 


Passes. Tle chief passes are, Hatlot, Ambavli, north Tivra, 
Kumbharli, Mali, soath Tivra, Kundi, Amba, Vishilgad Shevgad, 
and Phonda. 


Pedhe, or Parashura’m, a Chiplun village on the north bank 
of the Vashishti opposite Chiplun and the island and fort of Goval, 
had, in 1872, a population of 1530_sonls most.of them Brdbmans. 
On a high hill slop commanding a fine view of the river and close 
to the provinciil road frora Chiplun to Khed amd Poldédpur, the 
villago is celebrated ax the seat of the ancient shrine of the Konkan 
reclaimer Paras! «iin, and as the traditionary birth-place of the 
powerful class of (‘hitpiivan Brahmans, whose head-quarters lie in 
the tract round Lipoli, Khed, and Chiplun.? Before the time of 
Parashuram, so ruts the story, the sea washed the Sahyddri cliffs. 
Parashnram, who salonged to the, priestly class, having’ subdued 
the Kshatriyds at.d given away all the lands above the Sahyddris, 
by shooting an arrow out to sea reclaimed the Konkan for his own 
use.* Tho chief tem; le, dedicated to Bhévgavriém or Parashurém, is a 
central shrine survcinded by two smaller buildings. At the back of 


1 Collector to Gov, Pith nly 1319; Revenue Diaries 142 of 1819, 2578. 

3 For further particuiar:, see Chaptar VL p. 116, 

3 Of the Chitpdvans, «j fuils are given above, p. LiL. 

4 The story of Parashur:in is that he was the son of the Bréhman sage Jamadagni. 
Parashur4m’s mother anil the wife of the great Kshatri king, Sahasrirjun, were sisters, 
The sage Jamadagni was | oor, and his wife was forced to do all the household duties 
with her own hands, Gne day, fetching water, she thought of her sister’s grandeur 
and her own poverty. 2s she was thas thinking the pitcher became empty. The sage 
asked her why her pitcher vas empty, and when she told him how the water had 
leaked away, he blamed ‘ici for thinking her sister’s state better than her own, She 
said ; ‘If1 want to ask m. + ster Shere is hardly food for ten men.’ ‘ T have,’ the sage 
replied, ‘ food for ten tho sand, hut I do not think it wise to call a Kshatri to dinner’, 
She pleaded that they shwu!1 be asked, and her sister and her husband came with a 
large following. From bis wish-fnlfilling cow and never-empty jar the sage satisfied 
the king and all his men, Loarning the source of the sage’s store of food, the king 
carried off the cow and tha ,ar, und killed the sage, forcmg him to lie on a bed af 
pointed nails. Grieved with the result of her foolishness the sage’s wife committed 
suicide, Thus orphaned arashuram vowed vengeance on the Kshatris. Attacking 
thém with his axe, parshu, jw: broke their power, slew all who did not forfeit their 
birthright by mixing with the Shudras, and gave the whole of their lands to Brahmans. 
Finding that he had left no lui for himself, he prayed the sea, which then washed 
the Sahysdri cliffs, to cast bimm up a kingdom, The sea refused and Parashurdm 
determined to drive it back. Standing on the Sahyddris he shot an arrow westward and 
before it the sea retired. Hut. the sea god had sent a eared bee to bore Parashurdm’s 
bowstring, and the arrow fell «hort reclaiming only a strip about forty miles broad, 
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the enclosure is a reservoir called in honour of Parashurdm’s shooting, 
the arrow spring, ban ganga. ‘The temple, with a yearly income of 
about £250 (Rs, 2500) from cash allowances and the revenues of 
three villages, is visited by many pilgrims on their way from 
Bendres, Dwarka, and other sacred places to the shrine of Rémeshvar 
in the extreme south. Morning and evening at eight, when the idol 
is bathed and dressed, a gun is fired. A yearly festival on the 
third day of the first fortnight of Vaishakh (April-May) is attended 
by from three to four thousand people. . 


Ports, The Ratndgiri seaboard, stretching north and south for 
160 miles, contains twenty-nine ports and harbours. Of the whole 
number, nine, Bénkot, Harnai, Chiplun, Sangameshvar, Ratnagiri, 
Réjépur, Khérepétan, Mélvan, and Vengurla, are places of some 
trade and consequence; the rest are small, offering during the fair 
season more or less complete shelter to coasting craft, but with 
little or no trade. 


Ratnégiri ports are of two classes, coast ports on sheltered bays 
and river mouths; and inland ports up tidal creeks generally at the 
ae where navigation ceases. DAbhol in former times, and now 

atnégiri, Maélvan, and Vengurla are exceptions, But from the 
ruggedness of the inland country, and in former times from their 
freedom from pirate attacks, trade has always centred at the inland 
harbours. The coast settlements have been little more than fishing 
villages with, in the fair season, some stranger merchants and a 
small traffic chiefly in salt and grain. 


Prachitgad Fort. See Uchitgad. 


Purangad, a village, in 1872, of 512 souls, on the brow of a 
barren point at the mouth of'the Muchkundi river, twelve miles south 
of Ratnégiri, used wrongly to be called Rajépur.' In 1819 it was a 
small port with little trade? ‘The average yearly trade, during the 
of which £7267 8s. (Rs. 72,674) were exports and £5978 2s, 
(Rs. 59,781) imports. On the top of the hill is the small square fort 
of Purangad without outworks, covering an area of twenty-two acres 
Under the Peshwa’s government no revenue was exacted from fields 
within the fortas they were brought into cultivation by fort men. 
gadkaris. In 1829, though freed from service, these men aitil] 
continued to enjoy the land rent-free. In 1862, except about thirty 
feet that had crumbled away, the walls were in good repair. It had 
seven guus and about seventy cannon balls all unserviceable. Hyen 
at high tide, the river admits only very small coasting craft, whick 
ply as far as Sdtavli about twelve miles inland.® 


! Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 389. 

®? Collector to Gov. 15th July 1819 ; Revenue Diaries 142 of 1819, 1578. 

3 Lieut. Dowell, Survey Officer, Ist Nov. 1829; Rev, Rec, 225 of 1851, 254-255. 

4 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. . 

5 Dom Joao de Castro (1538) calling it the river of Betel, because much betel grew 
on its banks, describes it as having good waterand a large and open mouth. The 
ae ans on the north was a gunshot from the rock. Primeiro Roteiro da Coata ds 

ndia, 33. 
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Ra'ja’pur, north latitude 16°37’ 50” and east longitude 73° 22/ 
22”, with, in 1872, a population of 5868 souls, the chief town of the 
Rajapur aub- livision, is built on a slope rising from the water’s edge, 
at the head of « tidal creek, thirty miles south-east of Ratnégini 
and about lifvcen miles from the sea. Réjdpur is not now the port 
it once was. Vossels cannot ply within three miles of the old stone 

juay The bay, about three-quarters of a mile broad, passes 
inland for ubout a mile between steep laterite cliffs. It is broken 
/Tato several small coves and inlets, into the largost of which, 
Tulsdnda, o2 the south side, small vessels caught in a south-west gale 
can run. Well sheltered from north-west gales, with westerly winds 
a heavy short swe.) makes it, except on the north side, a not very 
safe anchorugv.2 Native vessels discharge and load at Jaytaépur on 
the left bank if the river about four miles from the entrance, which 
among early huropean travellers shared with Raéjépur the honour of 
naming the viver. ‘There is only sevon or eight feet of water on the 
bar at low tide, but further in abreast Jaytépur are depths of from 
fifteen to twenty-four feet. 


The oldest li oking and best preserved town in the Konkan, its 
streets are siecp and narrow and the markets paved and roofed. 
The old Eng. is factory, a massive stone building with an enclosure 
leading to the sea, now used as a Government office, and another 
equally large ri ined European building probably the French factory, 
give the town a special interest. It is also peculiar as the one 
Ratnagiri port to which Arab boats still trade direct.3 


Tn 1872, of a total population of 5868 souls, 3205 were returned 
as Hindus, 2156 as Musalmdns, six as Portuguese, and one as 
a European. (1! the Hindus 621 were Braéhmans, 528 Vanis, 
440 Bhandéris, 125 Telis, 144 Mhars, 144 Shindis, 149 Kunbis, 101 
Guravs, 99 Soi. dia, 8 Marithds, and 556 ‘Others’. Of the Musalmans 
888 were classid as Shaikhs, 38 as Pathdns, 3 as Syeds, and 
1277 as ‘ Other Musalméns’. 


During the !ai» aeason active communication is kept up between 
Bombay, the Muiabaér coast, and the Deccan. Every year a few 
Arab vessels fron Zanzibdr and the African coast bring fresh 
and dry dates tu exchange for molasses and other produce, The 
average yearly trace, during the “five years ending 1877-78, was 
£250,827 (Rs. 25,03,270), of which £122,558 (Rs. 12,256,580) 
represented exports and £128,269 (Rs. 12,82,690) imports. From 
Bombay, piece ods, metals, and miscellaneous commodities, and 
from Malabar, 2:0 :onnuts and betelnuts are imported for local use 
and for through carriage to the Deccan, Fromthe Deccan, to meet 
local wants and fir export to Bombay, come food grains, cotton, 
molasses, turmeric, chillies, tobacco, clarified butter, oilseeds, and 
other products. Very little local produce is exported. The trade is 


! Collector to Gov. 2861, 21st November 1878. 

2 Tt is high water ¢t { 0] and change of the moon at 10 hours 45 minutes, Ordinary 
mean springs rise siz jet five inches, neaps rise four feet five inches. Bom. Gov. 
Gazette, 8rd July 1879, 791, 3 Nairne’s Konkan, 121, 
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almost entirely a through traffic. ‘The system of trade is similar 
to that at Chiplun and other old fashioned isolated Konkan towns. 
Business is in the hands of local merchants, chiefly Bhatias, 
Brdébmans, and Musalmins. A few paid agents of Bombay firms 
come down for the fair season to buy cotton and other goods, 
and arrange for freight to Bombay. Goods from the Deccan and 
Bombay are consigned to the local merchants. On arrival they are 
sold and re-sold to petty dealers, continually changing hands until 
they are distributed amongst the consumers or re-exported. Thé 
through trade is limited to the fair season (October - May), and 
as at Chiplun, during this busy time a large trading camp is 
formed, every available space near the market and the landing 
place being filled by temporary booths and warehouses. The chief 
strects are well kept and paved, and the permanent shops are 
substantially built. During the hot months, March, April, and 
May, the streets are shaded from the sun by a continuous canopy of 
plaited cocoanut leaves, stretching from house to house and making 
a temporary arcade, ‘[ravisactions in exchange bills and sales of 
gold and silver are said to be larger here than at any town in the 
district. 


There is direch communication with Kolhdpur and _ the 
neighbouring Deccan distriets by a provincial cart road through 
the Phonda pass towards Nipéni, and by an easy bullock - track 
over the Anaskura pass, By these two routes in 1877, 5540 tons 
of food grains, worth £46,400 (Rs. 4,64,000), were carried 
through Rajapur from Bombay to the Deccan. During the same 
season 48,000 carts passed from Rajaépur over the Phonda pass. 
The trade of the town will be greatly benefited by the proposed 
telegraph line, which will place it in communication with Bombay 
and the leading Deccan marta, as well as with Ratnagiri, Vengurla, 
and Chiplun. A cart road over the Anaskura pass, a work long 
under contemplation, will also do much to revive the ancient 
commercial importance of Rajdépur. 

There are no manufactures of importance. The red powder, guldl, 
thrown about at Hols time (February-March), is made in. large 
quantities and sent to Bombay and other places.! 


The town has a mémlatdar’s office, a subordinate judge’s court, a 
post office, a vernacular school afd a native library, and is the seat 
of the chief police officer of the sub-division. 


Rajdpur was made a town municipality from the Ist April 1876. 
The revenue, chiefly from octroi duties, house-tax including water 
rate, pound fees, and licenses for the sale of poisons, amounted in 1877 
to £460 (Rs. 4600), and in 1878 to £475 (Rs. 4750). In 1879, in 
consequence of reductions in octroi duties it fell to £378 (Rs. 3780). 
The streets aro well lighted, a small conservancy establishment is 
maintained, and a dispensary is about to be opened. 


1 This powder, the dried and ground pith of the root of the wild banana in form 
like flour, is imported from Malabar and dyed at Rajapur with patang, Coalpinia 
sappan. 
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The town is built on the sides of steep hills at the meeting of the 
Réjépur tidal river and a large rainy weather torrent called the 
Kodavli river: spanned by a picturosque Maratha bridge. The 
water of the Réjéour river is brackish, and that of the Kodavli is 
nearly lost, in the river bed above the town. Water can be found by 
sinking holes in the silt bed of the Kodavli. But as the town 
drains into it, and the river bed during the fair scason is used as 
a camping: yrround, the water is foul and unwholesome. During 
‘March, April, und May, the scarcity of good water was formerly 
much felt. (Cholera, small-pox, and other epidomics were frequent, 
and bowel (lixcascs, due to impure water, were always present. The 
town is lad cut in very narrow paved streets, risimg in tiers one 
above tho uther on tho hill side, and though the roofs are mostly 
tiled, in the hot season when water was scarce, disastrous fires have 
been frequent. 


As far ack as 1826, an energetic native official, observing that 
the torrert of the Koddvli river was each year dammed by the 
villagers af a point three miles above the town, hollowed a rough 
earth chamel, and succeeded in bringing alittle water to the top 
of the hill lhind Ratndgiri, ‘he scheme was shelved for want 
of funds till the municipality, under the presidency of Mr. A. T. 
Crawford, (. §., adopted, and ata cost of about £3000 (Rs. 30,000), 
carried to completion the works which now supply the town, Half 
of the cost was met by popular subscriptions and current municipal 
income ; the raimaining £1500 (Rs. 15,000) were, with the sanction of 
Government, ruised by a loan in the open market. The head works 
are a masonr dam 130 feet longand 173 high. ‘The lake thus formed, 
upwards of half w mile long and with an average breadth of 250 feet, 
contains about 60,000,000 gallons of water. | he draw-off for the 
present Rajipur population being only 100,000 gallons a day, the 
balance is applied to irrigation. On'the north side a sluice one and 
a half feet sjuare supplies the water required for the irrigation of the 
fields below the sitio of the dam, and on the south side are the outlet 
works and pipe for scouring the bottom of the lake. The supply pipe, 
six inches in diameter, discharges into a small reservoir, thus breaking 
the head of! vuter, Its top is about four feet under the surface of 
the lake. H..0w the top are two openings fitted with plugs, and as 
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the surface of the Jake sinks, each gf these is opened in turn, the ~ 


discharge being governed by asluice. After passing from the lake 
through the pond, the water enters a slab-covered concrete-lined 
channel fifieon inches high and one foot wide cut in the hill side. The 
channel follo sing: the outline of the hill, with an average fall of nine 
feet a mils, and by syphons and aquednets crossing several water- 
courses at « point where tho hill slopes abruptly towards the 


town, flows through a filter into a service reservoir capable of — 


holding thre: clays" wateosupply for the present population of the 
town. Fron the reservoir the water is distributed through the 
town by cast sud wrought-iron pipes of various sizes from a half to 
four inche:. In every convenient position stand-pipes are raised 
for the use ot the public. Fire plugs have also been fixed at every 
200 feet along the various mains, and the necessary hose has been 
provided, the pressure being sufficient to throw water over the 
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highest, houses in the town without the aid of a fire engine. 
Small branch pipes for the supply of private houses are fitted up on 
the application and at the expense of the occupants.! 


At the time of the first Musalmén conquest (1812), Rajépur was 
the chief town ofa district.2 In 1638 it is said to be one of the 
best Deccan maritime towns. In that year Courten’s !Association 
established a factory at Rajépur, and ten years later (1649), the 
Musalmén governor offered the trade to the Presidency of Surat; 
and because of its pepper, cardamoms, and freedom from Dutch 
interference, the offer was accepted In 1660 and 1670 Shivaji 
plundered the town sacking the Hnglish factory. In 1673 it is 
mentioned as then a French and formerly an English factory. In 
the terms of a treaty with Shivaji the factory was again established, 
but it was never profitable.6 In 1686, after the unsuccessful 
expedition of Aurangzeb’s son Sultén Muazzam, his brother 
Sultén Akbar, who had long been in rebellion against his father, 
hired a ship commanded. by an Englishman, and embarking 
at Rajdpur, sailed to Maskat,.and from,Maskat went to Persia.’ 
In 1718 Raéjépur was handed over to Angria.? About this time 
(1710-1720) Hamilton states that formerly both the English and 
French had factories, and that the country produced the finest 
batelds and muslins in/India. Now (1720), ho adds, ‘arts: and 
sciences are discouraged and the port deserted’. He noticed its fine 
artificial water cisterns and a natural hot bath within three yards 
of a cold one, both reckoned medicinal.® In 1756 it was taken by 
the Peshwa from Angria.!° In 1819 Rajépur was, in the extent of its 
trade and in the number and wealth of its people, much ahead of 
any other south Konkan port. The river was not very good, large 
boats having at one-third of the way up to move their cargoes into 
small boats. But trade was encouraged by specially easy rates. 
The inland trade was through the Anaskura pass to all the chief 
towns of the Maratha states. In 1818 the total value of the importe 
was returned at £52,688 4s. (Rs. 5,26,882) and of the exports at 
£28,217 2s. (Rs. 2,382,171), The chief items were, among exports 
hemp £6101 10s. (Rs. 61,015), piece goods £5147 (Rs. 51,470), 
turmeric £2707 14s. (Rs. 27,077), molasses £1426 4s. (Ra. 14,262). 
cotton £1210 14s, (Rs. 12,107), salt £1086 14s. (Rs. 10,867) ; and 
among imports, cocoanut kernels £16,689 8s. (Rs. 1,66,894), dry 
dates £7611 2s. (Rs. 76,111), cocoanuts £2928 18s. (Rs. 29,289), 
grain £2505 (Rs. 25,050), and incense £1466 6s, (Rs. 14,668).? 
In 1834, Raéjapur was a great mart for goods to and from the 
Karnatak and Southern Marétha Country. The exports were cloth, 


1 Collector to Commissioner 8, D. 3104, Ist December 1878. 

2 Jervia’ Konkan, I. 81. As so many names along the Konkan coast are Grecized 
it seems probable that Ptolemy’s (150) Turannesboas is RA4jdpur. See above, p. 308. 

s Mandelelo in Harris, IT. 130 

4 Bruce’s Annals, 344, 357, 368 in Nairne’s Konkan, 120. 

5 Fryer’s New Account, 59, 

® Grant Duff, 118, ? Nairne in Ind, Ant. IT. 320. 8 Grant Duff, 186, . 

® Hamilton’s New Account, I. 246. 0 Nairne’a Konkan, 92. 

U Malvan Resident to Gov. 31st May 1819, 
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clarified Luter, and pepper; the imports dates and other dried 
fruits, and i-on. The population, estimated at 1000 houses exclusive 
of strangers, was always numerous in the dry season. There was 
a great stir among the people, and a good deal of business in the 
hands of Gujars, Cutchis, and Musalmadns, and a large number of 
Vanjaris. Jt had one Hindusténi and three Marathi schools. 


The only stronghold is a small fort, gadi, on the right bank over 
the river, ncw used as the mémlatdar’s office. On slightly rising 
ground with a filled up ditch on the south side, the fort is a strong 
masonry binding surrounded by a wall with two bastions. In 1818 
it was taker possession of by the troops under Colonel Imlack.? 
In 1862 the building was strong, but the wall, except one bastion, 
was somewhiit broken. Water was plentiful and supplies could easily 
be obtained. ‘I'here were four old and unserviceable guns.3 The 
English fac'ory, now used as a Government office, seems to have 
been started in 1649 and closed in 1708.4 During this time the 
factory auffired greatly from the disturbed state of the country, 
It was sackec by Shivaji in 1661, and asa punishment for furnishing 
the Bijapur siug with war stores, the factors were imprisoned until 
a ransom wis paid. The factory was closed at a loss of £3718 
(10,000 poy vas). In 1668 it was re-established, but after two years 
(1670) was 1gain plundered by Shivaji and withdrawn.’ Restored 
in 1674 it was again closed in 1681. [6 was for a fourth time 
opened in 1’'02, but after about ten years was finally withdrawn. 
Of the Freuch factory, now in ruins, little-is known. It was 
probably started about 1667,’ and. was sacked by Shivaji in 1670.8 
Whether i: was again opened is not. known. It was closed befora 
1710.° 

The hot spring mentioned by Hamiltonsat ithe foot of the hill 
about a mile from the town, is still, for its virtue in curing rheumatic 
and skin «liseayes, much frequented by natives. The water from 
the side of the hill, about 300 yards from the south bank of the river, 
flows into 1 ten feet square stonepaved cistern, and thence through 
a short pipe vacding in a stone cow’s head, pours in a full stream 
into the river. With a temperature of about 120° the water has no 
special taste or smell.) 


About a mile from the hot spring is a spring whose water flows 


1 Oriental Chr stian Spectator, V. 110 (1834). * 

2 Service Reeord of H, M.'s [Vth Rifles, 28, 3 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862, 

4 Jt was here that the able but unfortunate Sir John Child, afterwards (1682-1690) 
President of th: Cornpany, spent several of his first years in India. The Factor at 
Réjapur was h:s wncle, and according to Captain A. Hamilton, who never lets a 
chance of abusing him pass, Child drew the notice of the Company to some irregulari- 
ties on his uncle’s part, and in reward, at the early age of twenty-four, got himself 
appointed his uncle's successor, New Account, I. 245, 

Bruce’s Annila, If, 399. 

® Nairne’s Korkan, 120; Hamilton’s New Account, I. 246. 

7 On 15th Cictcher 1667, the first French factory was established at Surat. Milburn’s 
Oriental Comine:ce, 1. 38b. 8 Bruce’s Annals, IT, 399, 

® Hamilton's Naw Account, I. 246, Mr. Naime (Ind, Ant, ITT, 319) mentions that 
the Dutch had «: one time a factory at Rajapur, 

0 Trans. Bem. Geo, Soc, VIL. 159 (1846). 
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at uncertain times, never more than once in two years. The usual 
season of its flow is in the hot months, rarely or never during the 
rains. It suddenly begins, flows for two or three months, and 
dries up without warning. It is held in great reverence and 
calloda Ganga. Immediately the flow begins, Hindus from long 
distances come and bathe, first in the hot sprig and then in the 
cold intermittent spring. A number of small ponds have been 
built for the use of the bathers. As in similar cases the spring is 
probably a natural syphon. In the middle of the town is a temple 
of Vithoba with a large rest-house used by travellers and religious 
beggars. Fairs in honour of the god are held twice a year in Ashddh 
(June-July) and Kartik: (October-November), when a considerable 
crowd of people assemble. 


The large Musalmén population have a number of mosques built in 
differont parts of the town. None are of any size or architectural 
beauty. ‘he Jéma or chief mosque is near the Kodavli bridge. 
No other old Musalmaén remains have been discovered. 


Ra‘jkot Fort... See Malvan. 


Ra’mgad Fort, on @ lll within the boundarios of Belebudruk 
village in the Madlvan sub-division, is a citadel with an area of about 
eight acres. Except a towered wall leading to a reservoir, there 
are no defences. ‘he walls about eighteen fect high, ten thick, 
and more than 700 yards in circumference, have fifteen small towers 
most of them with) three embrasnres. The west gateway is ar 
eight feet wide and fifteen feet long passage, lined with stone steps 
betwoen the fort wall anda tower about eighteen feet high anc 
eighteon in diameter, Inside the fort are the commandant’s house 
and an interesting ruined temple about thirty-six yards square. 
In 1862 the walls were ina dilapidated state. ‘here was no garrisor 
and no water. There were twenty-one guys and 106 cannon balls 
all old and uscless.2 Ramgad surrendered on the 6th of Apri 
1818 to a detachment of the IVth Rifles under Captain Pearson. 


Randpa'r, a village of 500 souls, lies at the top of the snug an¢ 
deep little cove of Pavas, about six miles south of Ratnégiri. 


Rasalgad Fort, in Khed, at tho south end of the spur whicl 
further north is crowned by the Sumaérgad and Mahipatgad forts 
has an area of about five acres. Less clevated than either of the 
above forts, Rasilgad is approached by an easy ascent whicl 
begins on the west and is about three miles from the village o 
Mandva. Narrow in the north, the fort gradually broadens 
dividing in tho south into two spurs, one running to the south-eas 
the other to the south-west. The fort is entered from the nortl 
by avery massive gate guarded by a tower and high battlements 
In acrevice in the wall opposite the gate is an image of Mérut 
the monkey god. About eighty yards inside is a second gatewa: 


Mr. R. B. Worthington, C.S. ? Gov. List of Civil 
3 Service Record of H. M.’s IVth Rifles, 23, ane: Serene 
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also stroigly guarded by a tower and battlements. Further 
south, where the ground broadens, there isa temple with some 
rich wood carving. This temple, dedicated to the goddesses 
Zoléya and Vaghaya, is of some local sanctity forming every year 
the gatherng place of bands of worshippers from fourteen 
neighbouring villages. Both the spurs of the hill beyond the 
temple are lvrtified. On the south-east spur is a roofless building 
once used asa storehouse. Beyond the storehouse are some pools, 
with nea: their banks several memorial stones with very dim 
weather-worn tracery. ‘The spar alter about 300 yards ends in a 
battlement known as the Pusdti’s Tower. The south-west spur is 
much mcre strongly fortified. The defences known as the upper 
fort, bile Villa, about 186 feet by 126, are surrounded by 
walls, with, at each corner, an embrasorod battlement.. Inside are 
the ruins of 2 powder magazine and of the commandant’s house. 
The temple of Zoldya and the image of Maruti show that the 
fort was |uilt and for atime held by Hindus. The only trace of 
Musalmans is inthe Upper Fort, a battlement known as the saint’s 
tower, pii | rij, on which there are apparently three graves. Except 
at the nowt! gateway and in the Upper Fort, the masonry defences 
aro neithe: high nor massive. In 1854 the fort contained 
thirteen old irom guns dismounted and partly buried in the earth, 
some wit! ; crown o2 one trunnion and fi, R.on the other. One 
had the dite 1720. Water, in hollowed reservoirs, was neither 
abundant nor good. On the east of the ridge below the gateway 
was a sniall village called the Petha. ‘The {ort was considered 
sacred aud a yearly fair held in it. In front of the temple were 
several seaToldings for hook swinging. In 1862, it is described as 
ruined, with no garrison, scanty water, and no snpplies.? 


Ratni giri, north latitude 17° and castlongitude 73°19’, with, in 
1872, 10.010 people, the administrative head-quarters of the district, 
lies facin the sea, 136 miles south-cast of Bombay. Ratnagiri Bay, 
about tw» miles broad and one mile deep, has along its north shore 
a long flut. ‘ortified headland from 200 to-300 feet high, joined to 
the mai lind by a narrow sandy neck. The south shore ending 
seawarde in: cliffs and boulders is rocky throughout. About half 
way betwein these two headlands a small river falls into the bay. 
On either side of the river mouth isa low shore fringed to the 
north with cocoanut trees, and to the south, sandy and flat, broken 
by occasiorval patches of palms. To the north of the river mouth, 
on a pletcra about 150 feet high overlooking the sea, are the 
Judge’s sourt-house and the dwellings and offices of the European 
residents. Behind this hill and between it and the fort, the town 
stretches aut a mile and a half to the north-east.? 


2 Report on Rasilgad, 1854. Mr, A. T. Crawford’s MS, 

3 Gov, List. of Civil Forts, 1862. 

3 The preeet town consists of four originally distinct villages, Kille- Ratnagiri 
or the fort and the land round its immediate base, Jhadgdéon, Rahatgad, and Peth 
Shivapur, In 1822, on the transfer of the district head-quarters from Bankot to 
Ratnagiri, these villages were merged in Ratnagiri town. 
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During the north-east monsoon (October-June) the landing place 
is at the custom house, about half a mile from a small round tower 
at the foot of the headland under the fort. In landing, a good look- 
out must be kept for rocks, as large reefs stretch west almost as 
high as low tide level, rising in isolated patches. During fair 
weather westerly gales, which sometimes last for three days, a 
heavy swell rolls in and landing is difficult, and in the south-west 
monsoon (June-October) it is generally impossible. Except at high 
water,! when if the sea does not break on the bay, it is passable 
for large native craft, the river entrance is not safe. At the south 
end of the bay, about half a mile from the shore, a reef rises above 
water, falling away in a rocky bank of from two to three fathoms 
that stretches west, its onter edge five fathoms deep, bearing south 
from the light-honse. 


Inthe village of Nachni, about two and a half miles east of the town, 
the rugged laterite plateau, which rises from the cliff with a gentle 
slope, is cut by a deeply scoured and picturesque ravine, through 
which a perennial stream of very pure water falls abruptly into the 
creek below. Myr. A. ‘I. Crawford conceived the idea of conducting 
this stream into the town of Ratnagiri. The rocky bed has been 
dammed by a masonry weir, and the water is carried through a 
covered concrete channel for about three miles with a fall of 
about twenty fect, to the edge of the plateau overhanging 
the town. For the first 2000 feet of its course the channel is two 
feet, and for the remaining section one foot wide. At the end of 
the channel is a reservoir 100 feet square. From this reservoir 
iron pipes are laid throngh all the chief quarters of the town. 
Stand pipes with spring cocks have been set up in all the streets at 
convenient distances, and house connections will be made for all 
who require them. ‘Tho supply freoly meets the wants of the people, 
and the water has head enough to rise to the highest parts of the 
station and native town. ‘lhe work, estimated to cost about £3500 
(Rs. 35,000), has been carried out almost entirely by convict labour. 
The works were opened on the 5th May 1880. Formerly the water 
supply, drawn entirely from wells, had during March, April, and 
May been scanty. 


Of 10,614, its total (1872) pppulation, 7154 were Hindus, 2997 
Musalmans, 29 Europeans, and 74 ‘Others’. Of Hindu castes the 
best represented are the Bhandéris with 1755 souls, next the 
Bréhmans with 1455, the Kunbis with 955, the Vanis with 790, 
the Maréthds with 615, the Telis with 446, the Sondrs with 214, and 
the Sutérs with 164 souls. Most of the Musalmdns are Déldis whose 
ehief industry is fishing. There are besides a considerable number 
of Deccan Musalméns and a few Khojas. 


Tn 1878 the exports amounted to £13,222 (Rs. 1,832,220), and the 


1 It is high water at full and change of the moon at 10 hours 52 minutes ordina: 
mean springs rise six feet, and neaps four and a half feet, Bom, G ’ 
July 1879, 699. , om, Gov, Gazette, 3rd 
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imports to £60,537 (Rs, 6,05,670).1 During the fine season 
(October- June) vessels of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company cail weekly on Sundays, bringing the Saturday’s 
mails from Bombay, and thrice a week small steamers also run to 
the chief coast ports. During the south-west monsoon, the mail 
steamers land passengers and goods at Kalbddevi bay at tho back 
of Mirya hill about five miles to the north, to which at a cost of £270 
(Rs, 2700) a prood road has been made. ‘This road, passing through 
the market by u causeway or embankment, crosses the south end 
of the Shirgion creek. ‘hence turning north, it skirts the low 
swampy flais vetween the sand hills of the Mirya bay and the creek, 
and passing: (trough the salt works and groves of cocoa palms, 
winds over hi:rher eround round the foot of Mirya hill to the landing 
place in Kalb:ilevi bay. In some places by the side of the Shirgaon 
creek the run iy available as a wharf for loading native cratt. 


There are no manufactures of any importance. Craftsmen trained 
at the schocl af industry work well in wood and iron, aud at the 
jail factory, cotton cloth of fa quality is woven and good caue 
work done. At .Juva, a village afew miles up-‘the Ratnagiri creek, 
shell lime is calcined in considerable quantities both for local use 
and for export. Coarse pottery is also manufactured for local sale. 


In 1878 Ratnagiri was constituted a town municipality. No octroi 
duties are levicd; the income, which amounted in 1879 to only £55 8s. 
(Rs. 554), is chietly derived from a house-tax. Iu addition to this a 
small conservancy establishment is kept up from the proceeds of a 
separate sweeper, hulidkhor, cess, levied from the owners of private 
privies. The streets and the steamer landing place are lighted, 
and a travellers’ or staging bungalow kept up. The municipality 
has taken over (he water works and-imposedja water rate which 
yields abont (2220 (Rs, 2800) a year. On this security it is raising 
a loan to repay the cost of the works to the district local funds, 


As the chici town of the district and the hcad-quarters of 
the sub-division, Ratndgiri has the offices of the Collector and 
his assistants, the Judge and his assistant, the superintendent 
of police, the «executive engineer, and those of the mémlatdar, 
the subordinate judge, and the chief constable. It has 
besides a revenue survey office, *a custom house, a jail, a civil 
hospital, a leper hospital, a post office, a high school, three vernacular 
schools two for .9vs and one for girls, a school of industry, five 
private schools, .1% mission school, and one Vedie school. There 
is also a club fr Ruropean officers, with library, reading room, 
covered racket «curt, swimming bath, gardens and _ recreation 
grounds, a native brary and reading rooms. ‘These buildings come 
in the following order; the revenue office, kacheri, on the top of 
the hill on the souin road leading to the native town, contains the 
Collector’s resider ve, tho treasury, the registry English and vernacular 


1 The yearly aversge of trade, for the five years ending 1877-78, was £101,047 4s, 
(Rs. 10,10,472) of which £52,915 4s. (Rs, 5,29,152) were exports and £48,132 
(Rs. 4,81,820) impor ta. 
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offices, and in detached buildings within the same enclosure, 
the assistant collector’s and the mdmlatdar’s offices.!. Opposite the 
Collector’s residence and office are the high school, the subordinate 
judge’scourt, the civil jail, the principal offices of the Ratnagiri revenne 
survey, the native library, and about a quarter of a mile to the south, a 
staging bungalow. On the same plateau overhanging the cliff, are 
the Judge’s court, addlat, including the Judge and assistant judge’s 
courts and the Judge’s residence. A little further inland stand, 
dotted about in an irregular group, the civil hospital, the post office,the 
Ratnégiri club for European officers, the executive enginecr’s office, 
the criminal jail, the police office and head-quarters lines, and the 
private residences of the European officers. ‘The chief buildings in 
the native town below the ridge on which the houses of the European 
residents are built, are the machinery shods and workshops of 
tho school of industry, the Roman Catholic and American missiou 
chafels, and the custom house. ‘here isno Protestant church. The 
Roman Catholic church, a little to the south-east of the town, is forty- 
five feet by twenty-one, with a chancel thirty feet by fifteen, and a 
facade thirty-five teet high and thirty broad. Of the chancel and 
vestry, the original portions are supposed to have been founded on 
the introduction of the Catholic religion into Goa, In 1826, a 
Mr. Antonio Cabral added the body of the church and the priest’: 
house. A freshly gilt wooden altar, brought a few years ago from thi 
convent of St. Francis d’Agsis in Goa, is dedicated to Our Lady o: 
Miracles. The congregation, numbering sixty in the fair seasor 
and 150 in the rains, consists of public servants, shopkeepers, anc 
the servants of Government officers. None of them aro natives 
of the district. Affiliated to the church are two chapels, one a 
Harnai dedicated to Lady Saint Anna, and the other at Dapol 
dedicated to Our ‘ady) of) Picty. At Harnai the parishioners 
mostly. labourers and natives of the place, number 230, At thi 
Dépoli chapel, said to have been built by one Gabriel Buptista, thi 
parishioners all Goanese, are only ten in number, 


The European graveyard is on the hill side, a little above thi 
Ratnégiri creek, near the Musalmén quarter of Rajivda. Dating 
from 1822 it contains a number of graves and memorial stones 
Among them isa handsome white marble cross raised by his friend 
in momory of Mr. R. W. Hunéer of the Bombay Civil Service 
Judge of Ratnagiri, who died in June 1875. The Hindu burning 
ground is on some low sand hills at the foot of the fort, anda 
the south end of Mirya Bay. The Musalméns have four buria 
grounds in different quarters of the town, at Rajivda, Partévna, th 
fort, and near the fish market, 


Under the Bijapur dynasty, unlike most of the district which wa 
held or farmed by hereditary supcrintendents, deshinukhs, Ratnégi 


1The Collector's vernacular office, the registration, and the Collector's recor 
rooms are in one detached building, the first and second assistant collectors’ office 
and the mamlatdar’s are all three in another, and a third small detached buildin 
accommodates people waiting to transact business, 
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formed a state possession governed by state officers. No notice of 
Ratnagiri has heen traced among the early Kuropean accounts of the 
coast. In 1731, on tho partition between Kolhdpur and Sétara, 
Ratnégiri was piven to Shéhu the Satéra chief? In 1 783 it was the 
head-quarters of one of the Peshwa’s districts. In June 1818 it was 
quietly surrendered to the British, and in 1822, attor weighing the 
advantages of it, Jaygad, and Vijaydurg, Ratnagiri was chosen to be 
the British head-quarters.2 In 1819 it wasa large village, but from 
the shallowness of the river had very little trade. 


The Ratnagiri Fort’ is a series of fortifications on the high head- 
land which ‘corms the west end of the north arm of the Ratnagiri 
harbour. ‘his headland, in shape like a horse’s foot with the toe 
pointing souts, the sides each about 1320 yards long and the heel 
or broad rorth end about 1000 yards across, has a total area of 
about 120 w-os. From its north-east end, whero it is joined to the 
mainland by a low isthmus about 440 yards broad, the headland rises 
from about 200 feet in the north to_800.in the south. From the 
extreme south point, where thero-is a light-houso, passing north 
along what may be called tho west half of the foot, the hill, with 
very steep western cliffs, quickly falls to about 100 feet above sew 
level, and then st the north-west ond of the heol, rises again as 
suddonly into an isolated fortified hill 200 feet high, known as the 
citadel, balla. The broad north face of the headland, concave 
in shape, forms a bay with the citadel as its western, and the north 
end of the vastern face of the headland as its eastern arm, At the 
head of the vay is a large village with good water and many palm 
trees, and mich dry crop and a little rice tillage, The villagers, of 
whom there ase about forty households, are of many castes and 
classes, Brilrouns, Parbhus, Maréthis, Bhandéris, Musalméns, 
Daldis, Sutsvs, ‘lolis, Nhavis, Kulvadiy or tilling Mardéthés, Guravs, 
and Arits tic descendants of the followers and dependents of the 
old garrison. 


The dofenes of tho headland form an onter and an inner fort. 
Starting from the isthmus in the north-east, about the middle of the 
south-eastern sido, facing Ratndgiri town, stands the main gateway 
of the outer firt, in very good order, with the usual massive iron 
boxes and spikes to ward off elephants. South from this gateway 
to the ligbt-luso point, the eastern ridge is crested by a very 
high and rassive wali, Between tho light-house point and the 
citadel, the most side, falling in sheer, sometimes overhanging cliffs, 
is fortified only at tho extremo south and north ends. Passing 
north from the south or light-house end is a long stretch of 
cliff said to huve been once topped by a wall, but of this no trace 
remains. At the extreme north-west are the isolated and very strong 
fortifications of the inner fort or citadel, bala-hilla, Along the bay 
at the north ond of the headland from the citadel fortifications, 
a very strony, wids and high wall runs along the shore with 


1 Grant Duff, 223; Naime’s Konkan, 80, 2 Nairne’s Konkan, 129, 
3 Contributed by Mr, J, L. Johnston, C.8., Assistant J udge, Ratnagiri. 
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bastions at close intervals. Near the village at the head of the 
bay a massive gateway shelters the landing placo, bandar. These 
low north-shore defences are, according to local story, the work 
of the Pratinidhi Dhondu Bhéskar (1790). From the gateway along 
the eastern arm of the bay, a wall runs up the north end of the 
eastern or isthmus face, and there, strengthened by a specially 
large bastion, turns at right angles south along the crest of the 
eastern ridge. 


The citadel, bala-killa, with an area of six and a half acres, 
standing by itself on the flat isolated north-west point, forms a 
separate fortification, tenable against an enemy holding the outer 
fort without artillery. Enclosed by massive stone walls, it has one 
gateway in good order, and though the walls are broken in plates, 
it is, from the sheer drop of the north and west cliffs, inaccessible 
except by this gateway. Inside are a temple of Bhavani or 
Bhagvati, with a yearly cash allowance of £5 48, (Rs. 52), a pond, 
a very deep well dry in the. hot months, and a pimpal tree strikingly 
large and fresh, though it rises from the laterite rock many feet above 
any possible store of fresh water.’ At the north-east and south-west 
corners of the foot of the citadel rock, cave-like openings, stretching 
for some distance inwards, are believed to be in communication with 
the citadel. They are supposed to have been posterns or sallyports 
el ee for secret flight in ease of the capture of the fort from the 

and side. The fortifications are said to be partly Musalmdn partly 
Mardtha. According to local accounts the oldest are the shore 
works in the north face of the headland, where, between the 
foot of the citadel, bdla-killu, and the north landing place, killa 
bandar, a tower was built, and the citadel hill slightly fortified. 
ier! to the local story these defences wore begun under the 
Bahmani kings (1843-1500),. Bunt the evidence of the Bahmani’s 
hold of Ratnagiri is so slight that it seems more likely to have been 
the work of a Bijdpur officer (1500-1660), Shivaji, who is said to 
have gained possession of the fort about 1670, added or renewed the 
strong wall that crosts the eastern ridge south to the light-house point, 
and built protecting towers on two commanding points, one to the 
south on thesite of the present court-house, addlat, the other to the 
north on Mirya hill. he tower on the light-house point, known as 
the Sidda Buraj, is said to take #ts name from a captain of the guard 
who was killed in battle with Dhulap, the famous pirate chief of 
Vijaydurg. In the eighteenth century the citadel defences are said 
to have been improved by the Angrids (1710-1755), and completed 
by the Peshwés (1755-1818). In 1862 the fort was out of repair, 
and its 117 guns were all honeycombed and useless.!_ In this state 
it has simce remained. 

On the south bastion of the onter fort, 800 feet above the 
sea, a small white masonry tower, twenty-two foot high, has a 
fixed red hght of the sixth order, shining in clear weather from 
eight to ten miles, 


1 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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Redi,’ more properly Yasuvantaap, is a very fair specimen of the 
forts built about the time of the break up of Musalmén power 
(1660). Aveording to Grant Duff it was built by Shivaji about the 
same time (1062) as he built the great island fort of Sindhudurg 
at Mélvan. But it is probable that Shivaji only repaired a fort 
previously held by the Savants for the Bijd4pur kings. In 1817, 
when it was in the hands of the Savant chiets, the fort was besieged 
by the Gudnese who planted their guns on Hasta Dongar hill, and 
though too far off to do it much harm, the marks of the battering 
still rema.n on the south walls of the citadel palace, Failing to take 
the fort they wre said to have cut down the neighbouring palm 
groves and decamped. In 1819, in accordance with an agreement 
made sone year's before (1812) with Phond Sdvant,? the English 
came to Recs to take the fort from Sambhaéji Savant. Their batteries 
opened on February 13th, and in the evening of the same day 
the outworks were carried by assault, and next morning the “fort 
surrendered,” The marks of the English cannon balls are still 
visible on the worth end of the west side-of-the palace. 


Built oa the south side the fort. commands. the mouth of the 
creek, Thc citadel stands on a hill, which, with a large piece of the 
surrounding’ plain, is enclosed by an irregular outer wall. A little 
above the tort the creck is joined by an estuary, the water of which 
protects the eastern, and a short branch of if washes close along 
the foot of ihe southern fortification. At the south-east corner of 
the wall is some ruinous masonry apparently, guarding a sluice, by 
which probably the level of the water could be kept up at low tide. 
The land to tho south-east was probably formerly under water at 
high tide wid an impassable swamp at low tide, for the whole of the 
outer defences of that side of tho fort seems to be much slighter 
than elsewhore, the wall ceasing to be fortified, and becoming more 
like a dam than s fort wall. Along the south-west there are low 
fortifications and a small pass ending in a gate, from which a towered 
wall stretli2s to the sea. Thus the whole line of circumvallation, 
about 1} iiles, intercepts a long strip of smooth sandy beach 
about a quarter of a mile in length. Of the whole space enclosed 
by the wall: the castern half is taken up by the hill and citadel, and 
the westirn half by a plain, now covered by a palm grove and 
a small ciuster of houses. The outer wall is armed with round 
towers, the strongest of them about twenty feet high and joined by 
a loopholid curtain about seventeen feet high. Through the gate 
of the outer wall a paved road, passing up the central citadel hill, is 
crossed by x. wall that runs from the citadel to the outer fortifications. 
Through « gate im this wall is a square court, and up a 
flight of steps and through a third gate is the citadel, From their 


' Contribnted by Mr. R. B. Worthington, late Bombay Civil Service. 

*Mr. Courtenay’s Memoir, 56, In 1812 this chieftain promised that if hereafter 
any Vadi aubjecta were guilty of piracy, the forts of Redi and Nivti should be given 
up to the Hancurable Company, 

* While the English ships were outside the mouth of the creek, the Sdévant’s war 
veasels lay inside, This seems to show that the creek must since have silted a good 
deal, ag st present no vessel of any size canenter. Mr. R. B. Worthington, C9, 
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outer foundations the walls of the citadel stand about twenty-five 
feet high, and close under them circling all except the south-east 
corner of the wall, is a dry ditch or trench twenty-four feet wide 
and about thirteen feet deop, cut in the solid rock, its side opposite 
the wall being a sheer perpendicular. Towards the north-west the 
side of the moat opposite the wall is lived with masonry. In the 
south-east corner, where there is no moat, the wall is built rather to 
protect the besieged from distant artillery than to carry guns. It 
is not easy to see over, and the ground outside is divided by walls 
leading from the citadel to the outer fortifications. The square 
court in front of the citadel entrance is on a much lower level than 
the citadel itself, the top of its walls being about seventeen feet 
lower than the top of the citadel. Its walls are ten feet thick and 
twenty feet high, and it has round towers at the corners twenty- 
five yards apart measuring from centre to centre of the towers. 
The whole court is enclosed within the moat. The walls of the 
citadel are about twelve feet thick at the top, with a semicircular 
tower at about every Sixty yards, intended for great guns. The 
circumference ofthe citadel is-about one-third of a mile. The 


- plateau inside is almost perfectly level. The palace is a double 


Haata Dongar 
Cave, 


square with oblong towers at opposite corners. Its timbers have 
been carried away, and the only interesting point about its 
architecture is the question whether it may possibly be Portuguese.! 
The fort walls are in good preservation, and the buildings are still 
habitable, Some years ago the fort was occasionally used as a 
sanitarium for Belgaum troops... Within the fort walls is a police 
station. 


On the Hasta Dongar hill, where, in 1817, the Godnese planted 
their cannon, is a cave hollowed in the face of the rock. It is a 
square opening rather more than six fect deep, not six feet high, 
with a little terrace about ten yards long across its front, It 
commands a view of Akhali, a rocky island containing an image 
of the demon god Vetaél. On the side of the same hill, under a bold 
overhanging black rock, is a larger cave about six and a half feet 
high, nine feet deep, and increasing in breadth from twelve feet at 
the entrance t®seventeen inside. The local story is that the caves 
are sacred and were cut a thousand years ago when Redi was called 
Pdtan or Pdtna. Of the ruins of ofd Redi lying west and south of the 
outer wall of the fort, very little masonry is left. Bunt the ground 
has been considerably dug as if for building stone. The ruins 
fill the angle formed by the continuation of the southern shore of 
the creek and the seacoast. Just at the point of this angle is a 
very singular island or promontory of solid rock, broken off from 
the mainland. It is a huge mass of stone so steep all round, as, 
except at one place, to be most difficult to climb. It is covered 
with shrubs and trees of which one is very large, and with its 
ample foliage surmounting the steep rock, forms a most conspicuous 


1 See Bom, Gov. Sel. X. 157. It may be that the fort onee belonged to the 
Portuguese and that the palace was 4 monastery. 
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object for many miles. On the flat top of this rocky island is 
® curions stono almost buried in the earth. It is about seven feet 
long, and in shape like the image of a man lying face downwards, 
the spine being represented by a projecting ridge along the middle. 
Tt might he the pillar of a temple, but is more like the top of a 
sarcophagus. ‘I'radition calls it an image of Vetdl, king of the 
ghosts or golilms, pishieh, It is held in mach local respect, and in 
Mr. Worthiig:on’s opinion, who visited it in 1878, well deserves 
careful examination. 


Rock Temples. The Ratndgiri rock temples are not of much 
importance, alinost all of them are early Buddhist, cut probably 
between 8.c, 200 and a.p. 50. The chief caves are at Chiplun, 
Dabhol, Khed, Wol, and Sangameshvar. At Vade-Pidel and at 
Sagva both nea: VAghotan, are someruined cells probably Bréhmanic.t 
To what class the Hasta Dongar cave belongs has not yet been 
fixed. 


Sangameshvar, north latitude 17°99" and east longitude 73° 36’, 
a town on the S)iistri river, about twenty wiles from the coast, with, 
in 1877, 2475 people and 693 honases, Has some trade in grain, 
pioce goods, and salt fish. he river, within the last thirty years 
navigable for tie largest vessels to the very Sangameshvar quay, is 
now impassable for six miles lower down. 

Sangameshvur's decline is chiefly due to. the silting of the creek, 
and partly, since 2 cart road has been mado through the Kumbharli 
pass, to the turniny of the through Deeean and Bombay trade to 
Chiplun. The pu-k traffic through the Mala pass is, of importa, 
piece goods and of her articles, and of exports, cotton. During the 
1877 famine, 1410 tons of grain were forwarded from Bombay 
through Sangamesivar to the Deccan.) Theopening of a cart road 
through Devrukh to the Amba pass to the south-cast will greatly 
benefit Sangamesh-w, But till the Mala pass has been opened 
for carts, the town will not recover its past importance. The trade 
is entirely in the hinds of local merchants, chiefly Vanis. On a 
much smaller scale, the system is the same as in Chiplun. Light 
booths are raised during the fair season, and a trading camp is 
formed, to be broke: up at the first burst of the rains. The market 
on the hill side above the narrow river bank suffers almost every 
year from fire. Varly im 1878 fifty-five houses were burnt, and a 
few weeks later (Mar -b L6th) a disastrous conflagration completely 
destroyed the mam!atclér’s office, the treasury, the police lines and 
outbuildings, the pox! office, and seventy-five private houses. Up 
to the date of the 1373 fire, Sangameshvar was the head-quarters of 
the sub-division, anc had, in addition to the ordinary revenue 
and police offices, i, sabordinate judge’s court and a post office, 
On the destruction of the public offices the head-quarters of the sub- 
division were moved t» the more central and convenient village of 
Devrukh. 


‘Jour. B. B. As, Soc, V. (11, Mr, Burgess considers the Konkan caves the 
second in age of ull the went ludia groups ; the oldest are at Junigad in Kathidwar. 
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Sangameshvar, the meeting of the Alaknanda and Varuna, is a 
place of some sanctity and of high ane ee According to the 
Sahydédri Khand it was originally called Ramakshetra and had 
temples built by Parashurém or Bhargavrém. In _ later times, 
perhaps about the seventh century, a Chaélukya king Karna, 
coming from Karavir or Kolhdpur, made Sangameshvar his head- 
quarters, and founding a city, built a fortress, temples, and palaces} 
Of the temples one, called Karneshvar after its founder, remains. 
Sangameshvar continued for some time the head-quarters of a 
Chalukya chief. 1t is mentioned in a Chalukya grant probably of 
the eleventh or twelfth contury.2 In the twelfth century it was 
for long the residence of Basay, the founder of the Lingdyat sect.? 
In the sixteenth century it was the head-qnarters of a Bijapur 
governor, Barbosa (1514) speaks of it as Singuicar, a town of 
mugh commerce and merchandise with many ships from divers 
ports.* It was also, though this was probably at Jaygad at the river 
mouth, a great stronghold of pirates.® In 1540 tho Bijépur 
governor, schoming.to make-himself independent, asked for, but 
was refused Portugnese help.6 In the seventeenth century (1670) 
it is spoken of as Zanguizara four leagues from Dabhol.? Here, in 
1689, Sambhaji the son of Shivaji was surprised during a drunken 
revel, and made a prisoner by Aurangzeb. Hamilton (1700-1720) 
calls it an excellent harbour, but adds that the country was 
frequented by Rabiris and was not inhabited.6 In 1819, numbers 
of Vanjaris in the dry season ave Sangameshvar the look of a place 
of some importance. But it was in no way a town and bad only a 
very small fixed population.® 


Two miles up the river, in old Sangameshvar, called the kasha, 
to distinguish it from, the new town, peth, are several interesting 
temples. The chief of them is the temple of Karneshvar already 
referred to whose shrine is said to date from as far back as 
Parashurém.” Karna the Chalukya (634) is said to have built or 
repaired 360 temples and granted the revenues of many villages for 
their support. very year on Magh Vadya 80th (February - March) 


*The date of this Karna, who seems to be the same as the founder of the 
Mahdlakshwi temple at Kolhapur (Jour? B. B. Roy. As, Soc. XI. 100), has not yet 
been fixed. The style of building is supposed (Jour, B, B. Roy. As, Soc, XT. 107) to 
point to some time about the eighth century aA.p, At the same time, according to some 
verses in the Kolhipur Mahdlakshmi temple, Karna flourished about 4.p. 100 
(30 Shdlivihan) (Jour. B. B, Roy, As. Soc, XI. 104), and according to the 
vasa tad Mahdatmya he became king in 178 (S. 100), Jour. B. B. Roy, As, 
Soc. XT. 99. 

2 Jour. B. B. Roy. As, Soc, TH. 263. 3 Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, II. 4, 10, 

*Stanley’s Barbosa. The Portuguese writers notice its exports of pepper and 
von, DeContto, XI. 30. 

5 Dom Jodo de Castro (1538), apparently from the pirates infesting ita mouth, calls 
Sangameshvar the road of the Malabars, Primeire Roteiro da Costa da India, 39. 

8 DeCoutto, TV. 352. 7 Ogilby’s Atlas, V. 248, 8 New Account, I, 244, 

® Collector te Gov. 15th July 1819; Revenue Diaries 142 of 1819, 2577. Some 
details of the present state of the Sangameshvar river are given under ‘‘ Jaygad ”. 

© Jour, B. B. Roy. As. Soc. XT.100, According to Lieut. Dowell (1829) Karna 
repaired temples originally built by Parashurém. Mr. Dowell noticed that the chief 
temple was of the sameage and style as the Kolhapur temple. There were then (1829} 
the remains of over a liundred ruined shrines, Bom, Rev. Rec, 225 of 1851, 273, - 
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a fair is held attended by about 1000 persons. At the meeting 
of the rivers iwre several sacred places, tirthds, among them one 
known as the cleanser of sins, dhuta papa. 


Sarjekot Fort. See Malyan., 


Sa’tavli, a large village in the Réjépur sub-division with, in 
1872, 1668 people, lies about twelve miles up the Muchkundi 
creek, surroundted though not shut in by high hills, Being the 
noarest point to the famous fort of Vishélyad the place has a small 
trade, It sess to be Dobetala to which Barbosa (1514) refers as 
having on its banks soveral small places, orchards, and betel gardens. 
The Musalmins, of whom there are many, say that its former great 
trade was spoil: by the silting of the creek, There are old paved 
roads and other Musalmén remains. Close to the river is a small 
fort with six bastions and about a fifth of an acre in aroa. It, has 
no garrison und no water, and the supply of provisions is very 
limited. In 1862 it was ruinous, and_had only one old and 
ungorviccable gin? 


Sidhgad Fort, on a hill about sixicen miles north-cast of 
Malvan, has an arcana of about two and a halfacros. It isa place 
of no importance, In 1818 (April-May), when attacked by Colonel 
Imlack it resist]; but with the help of a detachment of the 89th 
Regiment, a secc ud atiack succeeded,* 


Sindhudurg Fort, Sce Mélvan. 


Suma’rgad Fort, in Khed, on tho samo spur of hill as 
Mahipatgad a good deal lower and about four miles to the south 
of it, is about throe-qnarters of an acre in area.® Surrounded 
by walls from tfteen to twenty-two feet -high,® and with four 
corner battlemens, the fort cannot be entered without the help 
of ladders. In 1¢¢2 it was in » ruined state without a garrison and 
with no guns.’ 


Suvarndurg Fort. Sce Harnai. 


Uchitgad, cr Prachitgad, one of the Sahyddri forts, stands 
on rising ground at Shringérpur in Sangameshvar between the 
Mala and south 'Civra passes. It i8 between three and four acres in 
area and can be entered only by a ladder.’ It has no garrison and 
no water. Provisinns can be got from a village some miles off. In 
1862 it was very ruinous and had four unserviceable guns.? It was 
taken by Colonel Prother in 1818 (January), The fort is also called 


Réngua.¥ 


1 Stanloy’s Edition, 73, 74. 2 Nairne’s Konkan, 33. 

3 Gov. Vist of Civil Forts, 1362. ‘a 

« Aa, Journal, VI. 320; Naieno’s Konkan, 115. 5 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
@Mr, A. T. Crawford’s MN, 7 Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862, 
8 Burgesa’ Provisionil Lists of Architectural and Archwological Remains, 34, 

9 Gov. List of Civil Horta, 1862. 0 Nairne’s Konkan, 114, 


4 Clune’s Itinerary, 14. 
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Va'ghotan, in the Devgad sub-division, isa small village and 
port on the south bank of the Vijaydurg river about fifteen miles 
from the coast. The landing stage is joined with Vijaydurg by 
a cart road, and lies on the main route to the Deccan through the 
Phonda pass. Some thirty years ago, with stones taken from the 
Khérepdtan fort,) quays, and a large district officers’ and a 
travellers’ bungalow were built. The houses are kept in repair, 
but the port has notrade. The river js navigable as far as .Vaghotan 
for vessels drawing seven feet of water.” 


Velneshvar, a village in Chiplun on the coast about six miles 
north of the Shastri river mouth, with, in 1872, 1513 people, is known 
chiefly on account of a large yearly fair held on Maha Shivratra 
(March). From ten to twelve thousand people attend, shops and 
booths are put up, and goods to the value of about £1200 
(Ra 12,000) are generally sold. 


Vengurla, north latitude 15°50! and east longitude 73° 41’, the 
head-quarters of the Vengurla sub-division, with, in 1872, 14,996 
people, lies 200 feet above the-sea, about a mile east of the mouth 
of a swampy creek.* The camp lies about a mile inland, Hilly 
and dry with tall jack, cashewnut, cocoanut, and mango trees, the 
country is very picturesque. A chain of low hills runs north-east 
to within 500 yards of the town, and outside of the camp stretches 
about nine miles south-west as far as Redi. 


Except on the south, Vengnrla bay is sheltered. When, which 
seldom happens, it blows fresh from the south, small coasting craft 
ran before the wind eighteen miles north to Malvan.* Overlooking 
the point and creek, 250 feet above sea level, is a white pyramid 
known as Vengurla Beacon Close to this, inthe fair season when 
the port is open, two fixed lights twenty feet apart are shown 250 
feet above the sea, and visible for nine miles. From mid-June till 
the end of August, the port is closed.® 


‘Of the total 1872 population of 14,996 souls, 18,970 were Hindus, 
554 Christians, and 462 Mnhammadans. Of the Hindus 2015 were 
Brdéhmans including 1631 Shenvis, 762 Vénis, 3064 Mardthés, 
558 Gavdas or Agris, 44 Gavlis, 126 Bhatids, 138 Nhadvis, 246 Sondrs, 
159 Sutdrs, 1975 Gdbits, 3916 Bhandaris, 94 Kolis, 294 Telis, 45 
Parits, 27 Devlis, 35 Bhavins, 56 Vanjaris, 27 Jains, 68 Lingdyats, 
173 Mhars, and 92 Chémbhars. Of the. Muhammadans, 484 were 
classed as Shaikhs and 28 as Pathdns. 


Ever since the British conquest, Vengurla has been a rising 
place. It owed its importance, in the first instance, to its nearness 
to the military cantonments of Belgaum and Dharwar, with which it 
was formerly joined by a road crossing the Sahydédris at the Rém 
pass. The people are vigorous, enterprising and energetic, and 


1 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. * Hydrographic Notice No. 17. 
3 Taylor's Sailing Directory, 391. 
41t is high water on full and change of the moon at eleven hours, Springs rise 
eight and neaps five feet, Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 392, 
Taylor's Sailing Directory, 392, 
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take muchifterthe Bombay traders in their liberal and comprehensive 
views. The opening of the splendid cart road over the Parpoli pass 
and the ereciion of a light-house on the dangerous rocks outside of 
the port, have given a great impetus to Vengurla, which now among 
Konkan towns ranks next to, though far below, Bombay. Hven in 
the fair seisen the port is at times most dangerous and in the 
south-west monscon it isclosed. In spite of this it monopolises the 
traffic with Kelpaum and the neighbouring districts almost from 
Nipaéni to Gokik.+ All troops pass through Vengurla to and from 
the Southern Marétha districts. The average yearly value of the 
trade for the five years ending 1877-78 amounted to £727,369 
(Rs, 72,73,69C) of which £303,308 12s. (Rs. 30,383,086) were exports 
and £424,060 8s. (Rs. 42,40,604) imports. The chief articles that 
pass through the town from the Southern Maratha Country to 
Bombay are c.tton, gallnuts, molasses, hemp, grain, pulse, clarified 
butter, groimdnuts, country cloth, and in smaller quantities 
tobacco, turmsric, chillies, and spices. The local exports are 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, cashewnuts, oil of kokam, Garcinia purpurea, 
plaited palm lewos, coir fibre, and salt. From, Bombay come piece 
goods, metals, milivary stores, and miscellaneous foreign articles. 
Asa rule no vrain travels eastward. Butduring the 1877 famine, 
within seven months no less than 52,000 tons of grain, valued 
at £429,688 ‘Rs. 42,96,880) were received from Bombay and 
forwarded to tle distressed districts. | Except a few local firms of 
long standin conducted by Shenyis and Bhatids, the trade is 
carried on bot;veon Bombay and, Southern Mardétha .merchants, 
who employ forwarding agents, daldls, in Vengurla to receive 
and push on c-nsiynments by sea or land. Advices are sent by 
telegrams, anil the sule duty of the agents is to arrange for freight 
and shipment ti Bombay, or for landycarriagejto the Deccan. Bulk 
is seldom brokin, and the goods coming in at one end of the 
town, pass out wt the other within a very fow days or hours, 
Supplies for local use are brought by petty Véni and Shenvi 
dealers, and European stores are provided by Parsis. 


Vengurla is c nuected with Belgaum by two routes, one of seventy- 
five miles by tae new provincial road over the Paérpoli pass, and the 
other a few miles shorter by the old Rém pass, from its steepness 
now used only by pack bullocks. 4 branch road from the Parpoli 
line, at Akeri vleven miles from Vengurla, connects Vengurla with 
Malvan, and also with the main road to Ratnégiri and the northern 
parts of the district. 

There are nu manufactures of any importance. Tho eight salt 
pans near the hwchour which formerly yielded an average yearly 
outturn of 222% tons (60,000 mans) have all been closed. 


The town was made a municipality in 1875. The income from octroi 
duties, house tix, wheel tax, and miscellaneous items, amounted 
in 1877 to £137) 129. (Rs. 13,796), and in 1878 rose to £1468 
(Rs. 14,680), In 1879, from a reduction in octroi duties, it fell to 


1 Collector's 4430, 12th December 1877, 
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£848 6s. (Rs. 8483). In four years the municipality, besides 
thoroughly lighting the town, maintaining an efficient conservancy 
establishment and making roads and streets, has carried to completion 
a scheme for supplying the most populous part of the town with 
water, and has erected handsome public markets. The water works 
constructed by Mr. A. ‘I. Crawford, costing £1600 (Rs. 16,000), 
of which £1500 (Rs. 15,000) were subscribed by the townspeople, 
consisted in repairing and strengthening the dam of the old Narayan 
reservoir, about three-quarters of a mile north-west of the market, and 
laying a six inch iron main from the pond to the town. The pond 
is fed by springs, and the water is passed through a filter into the 
distribution pipe. On the sides of the principal thoroughfares, 
standpipes and open cisterns regulated by ball cocks have been set up 
at convenient intervals. The market is a two-storied central building 
with a clock tower. The basement hall is divided into stalls for the 
sale of fruit, vegetables, and miscellaneous stores, and the upper 
story contains the municipal offices, Round three sides of the main 
building are ranged shops for general dealers in grain and groceries, 
while at the back and separated. from the other buildings is the fish 
market. The markets are conveniently placed in the busiest part of 
the town, on the side of the main road leading to the PArpoli pass. 
The cost of the buildings was about £3020 (Rs. 30,200), and the 
present monthly rent realised from shops and stalls amounts to 
£12 10s, (Rs. 125), | Further extension of the buildings and a 
separate quadrangle with shops for cloth sellers are needed, and 
will be carried out when funds-admit, 


At the landing stage, a stone quay and steps have at considerable 
expense been cut from the bill side, Below the headland and 
beacon at the north of the harbour, are the custom office and a small 
dwelling built by the salt:department. A mile or so inland, at the 
meeting of the roads to the Pirpoli and Rém passes, and surrounded 
by houses is the travellers’ bungalow, Half milealong the upper, 
or Péropli road, where stand the main market and the chief shops 
and warehouses, is the municipal market, a conspicuous white painted 
red building, with a square clock tower and gable roof. Between 
the travellers’ bungalow and the markets, and to the north of the 
road is the telegraph office, On the lower, or Rim road, are the 


. offices of the mamlatdér and chjef constable, and the court of the 
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‘ 


subordinate judge. To the south of this road and near the 
travellers’ bungalow is the old factory or fort now used for 
commissariat stores and for the temporary accommodation of troops 


‘travelling to and from Belgaum. About two miles from the travellers’ 


bungalow, by the side of the Rém pass road, is the camp, a fine open 
plain on which are built the civil hospital and a few houses for 
European residents and visitors, Here also is the camping ground 
for regiments on the march to and from Belgaum, 


There are two vernacular schools for boys and one for girls, and a 
native library. 


In 1638, under the name Fingerla, Vengurla is mentioned as a 
very convenient haven, where the Dutch had a trade settlement and 
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alled their ships during their eight months’ blockade of Goa,! 
60, under the name Mingrela, 1t is mentioned as a large town 
hing half a leagne along the coast, with one of the best roads 
Jia, where a!l the veasela that came from Batavia, Japan, Bengal 
Jeylon, and those bound for Surat, Ormuz, Bassora and the Red 
both coming’ snd going, anchored, because both the water and 
were excellenr. It was famous also for its best of spices 
damoms, which not. being had in other countries, were very scarce 
‘dear; also for its great store of coarse calicuts spent in the 
ntry, and great quantities of coarse matting that served for 
king goods.” About this time Shivaji placed a garrison in the 
and a few yonrs later (1664), in punishment of a revolt burnt 
to the ground.? In the next year (1675) it was burnt by the 
oghals, the Dutch defending themselves.4 In 1683 Aurangzeh’s 
bel son Akbar, msaning to leave India for Persia, took refuge in 
a Dutch factory,* and in the next year Sultdn Muazzam, to purfish 
for its support of |.is brother, sacked the town with fury, the Dutch 
fending their fa-ory from the windows till they bought off the 
tack. In 1696, cff Vengurla, seven Dutch and,five French ships 
d an indecisive fivht. At this time it is described as once a placa 
trade, where ti Dutch had a factory for cloth, both fine and 
coarse. In 1696 Khom Savant of Sdévantvaédi’ overran the country, 
and under pretence of visiting the Dutch chief, seized and plundered 
their factory. Whilk beld by Khem Savant ,Vengurla is said to have 
been attacked anc, plundered by Angria.2 In 1750 it was the head 
of 116 villages ard yielded a yearly revenue of £2091 12s. 
Rs. 20,916).® In 1766 the Savantvadi chief mortgaged its revenue 
for thirteen years to the Bombay Government to raise the sum of 
220,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) wanted to free Redi, the Huglish promising 
to establish a small factory with the) Britishflag and a few sepoys 
to guard it.!? This (factory was, in 1772, mentioned as collecting a 
small revenue. At the end of the thirteen years (1779) the Sévants 
had failed to carry out some of the stipulations of the treaty and the 
English refused tc g:ve up Vengurla, but it was taken and plundered 
buy the Sévants.“ In 1800 Lieutenant Hayes appeared before 
" yengurla, landed his men, and taking tho chief battery, dismantled 
it , threw the guns into the sea, and forced the pirate chief to give 
all British property.’ In 1812 Vengurla was finally oeded b 
the Réni of Sévantvdi,'* and has since remained in British hands." 


} Mandelsto in Harris, [{. 860. Before 1641 the Dutch had a fortified factory. 
Stavorinus, ITI. 107. Bsldiens (about 1660) says the Hollanders have a stately 
factory at Vengurla a p.acs yury considerable, not only for its plenty of wheat, rice, 
and all sorts of provisions, Int also for its situation near Goa. Churchill, ITI, 602. 

2 Tavernier in Harris, Ll, 860. ' 8 Grant Duff, I. 200. 

4 Orme's Hist. Frag. 53. In 1670 it was said to be the chief storehouse of the 
Netherlands East India Conipany. Ogilby, V. 253. 

5 Orme’s Hist. Frag. 125. . 

® Orme’s Hist. Frag. 138 ; Baldeus in Churchill, ITE, 152. 

? Hamilton calls him Kempason, ; . . 

® Hamilton's New Accoist, . 248, Khem SAvant is described as a soldier of fortune 
fighting for the chief wko jays him best, with 7000 or 8000 men and two pirate grabs. 


® Tieffenthaler. Res, Hist. ob Geog. L. 506, 1° Grant Duff, IIT. 100. 
11 Forbes’ Oriental Memnirs, [. 293, 12 Nairne’s Konkan, 104. 
3 Low's Indian Navy, I. 204. 14 Hamilton's Des, of Hindustan, II, 221. 


15 Tn 1826 it had 770 L:ouses, 30 shops, a good landing place and a fort 180 feet 
square, Clune’s Itinerary, "4. 
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The fort or factory at Vengurla stands behind the swamp. 
a strong building slightly fortified, entirely European, an 
appearance more Portuguese than Dutch.! In 1862 it was in 
order, garrisoned by a detachment, and with five small guns. V 
was abundant, and it was used by the military department a. 
arsenal and storehouse? 


Nine miles west-north-west of Vengurla lie the Vengurla rock 
Burnt Islands, a group of rocky islets stretching about three m 
from north to south and one mile from east to west. The pass 
between the rocks and the mainland, about 2% miles from the shi 
though deep, is dangerous from sunken rocks. Of the isla. 
the highest is about 180 feet. On the outermost of the three larg 
rocks is a light-house with a white fixed light 110 feet high se 
for fifteen miles. The three larger rocks are entirely metamorph 
and are composed of numerous varieties of quartzo-micaceous roc 
mostly more or less ferruginous, and in many places a good d: 
decomposed and broken.up. The rocks are quite bare, but t 
crevices everywhere and some few smooth places near their summ 
are filled and covered with quantities of a coarse tangled joint 
grass, ‘The largest of the three is pierced from side to side by 
huge tunnel-like cave, and about the middle of the island, owing 
to the falling in of the roof, u shaft has broken down into the cave. 
Even in the fair season the landing is difficult. During the stormy 
mouths it is rarely practicable.* 


These rocks are probably Ptolemy’s (150) Heptanesia and th: 
Sesikreienai of the Periplus (247).6 In 1540, Dom Joao de Castrc 
under the name of Ilheos Quennados, or Burnt Islands, describe 


. them as niany in number, but ten of them specially large, five at sex 


and five close to the land, -They were called burnt islands becausi 
they were of bare rock without water or vegetation. In 1788 the 
were held by the piratical tribe of Mélvans.” 


Veta igad Fort, on a hill in Pendur village in the Varad pet. 
division of Mélvan, has an area of about twonty-two acres. In 186 
the walls wore in bad order and there was no garrison. Water a a 
supplies were abundant.® 


Vijaydurg (Fort Victory),.or Gheria (the Enclosure), nort. 
latitude 16° 32’ and east longitude 73° 22’, a port in the Devgac 
sub-division, with, in 1872, 2331 people, lies on the south shore o 
the entrance to the Vaghotan river, 170 miles sonth of Bombay. Onc 
of the best harbours on the western coast, and without any bar, il 
may be entered in all woathers, and even for large ships is a safe 
south-west monsoon shelter. In the fine season vessels may ancho1 


! Taylor's Sailing Directory, 391. ? Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 


3 The stone and cement used in building this light-h ti 
See Ne. ing this light-house were taken from th: 
4 


Mr. A, O. Hume, Stray Feathers, [V. 418 - 420, 


& McCrindle's Periplus, 129, 130 ; Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, IT, 433, 
®° Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 17. 


7 Rennel’s Memoir of a Map of Hindustan, 31. ® Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862 
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anywhere in the harbour, the best position being a mud and clay Chapter XIV. 
bottom with three and a half fathoms at low water. Between pjaces of Interen! 
Vijaydurg fort and the fortified cliffs to the north-east, the channel 

is six cables wide, with, at low water, depths of from twenty to barrett iad 
twonty-four feet. Inside it rapidly shoals, and two and a half cables 

further the low water depth is not moro than twelve or thirteen 

feet, The deep channel, only one and a half cables broad, lies close 

to the left bank of the western shore, and except at high water 

spring tides, thero is not room for large vessels to swing.! The 

village, small and poorly built, with little tillage and no industry but 

fishing, is commocted with Vaghotan fifteen miles distant, and through 

the Phonda pass with the Deccan by a good but little used road,? 


The population cousists mainly of Muhammadans by whom most 
of the trade is carried on. Thore are in addition a few Brihmans, 
Bhandaris arid other Hindus, and a small colony of native Christigns, 
sore of them A bysainians, who have built a small chapel. 


A little trafli: passes between Bombay and the Deccan by tho Trade, 
Phonda route. ‘The average yearly trade,during the five years ending 
1877-78, was valued at £50,643 bs. (Rs, 5,06,433) of which £21,565 
16s, (Rs, 2,15,055) represented exports and £29,077 10s, (Rs.2,90,775) 
imports. Durin;; the 1857 mutinies, troops, guns, and treasure were, 
in the stormy :cason, forwarded by thig route to the Deccan and 
Southern Maritha Districts. During the 1877 famine, the Vaghotan 
road, originally made by the villagers, was out of repair and not 
open for cart iralic, In spite of this about 1000 tons of grain passed 
from Bombay through Vijaydurg'to the Deccan. In the same 
ear about seven and a half milcs of the road were re-made as a 
‘amino relief work, and the rest has since been finished out of 
local funds. Coasting steamers call three times a week at Jaytépur 
at the mouth cf il creek six miles off. 
The local carpenters make much admired bison-horn ornamonts of — Manufacture 
various kinds. [at the industry is very small and the craftsmen 
much indebted. 
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11 is high water on full and change of the moon at eleven hours, mean springs 
risé nine feet and neaps five feet. Taylor's Sailing Directory, 390. 

2 By the early Huropeans Vijaydurg, called Khdrepdtan from the town of that 
name twenty-five miles frora its mouth, was thought one of the best of the Konkan 
ports. Dom Joao de Castro (Prim, Rot, da Costa da India, 30) calls it (1538) the 
noblest and most favourite river in west India. The only big river without bar, or 
rocks, or other dangarcus troubles. To enter wanted no skill, for whether you went 
by the middle or the sile you always met with a kindly welcome and a good depth to 
anchor, About a century later (1660), Tavernicr (Harria’ Voyages, IT. 360) calls it the 
best port in Bijapur with fourteen or fifteen fathoms of water near the land. Ogilby, 
1670 (Atlas, V. 246) uso mentions it as one of the best Konkan ports, After it 
was Angria's capital, A. Hamilton (1710) mentions it as Gheria or Vizendruk, fortified 
by astrong castle wished by the sex (New Account, I. 246). In 1756 Sir W. James, 
surveying before the Unylish attack, speaks of a ‘ very large’ town betwixt the 
fort and a hill tothe scuth, The town seema to have been nothing but a large 
callection of palm leaf huts. Low’s Indian Navy, I 133. Ita great natural 
advantages make it probable that the mouth of V4ghotan river is one of the oldest 
coast settlements, Tier: seers reason to.suppose that it is Ptolemy’s (150) Byzantium, 
a Greck corruption of Vijayanta. See Weber in Ind, Ant, 11.148. Rashid-ud-din’s 
(1810) Karoba has been thought to be Gheria, Yule in Ind. Ant, LIT. 209. 
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The village has a sea custom office, a post office, and a vernacular 
school, In the fort are two buildings for the use of travellers, and 
a large government shed made as a grain depét during the 1877 
famine. 

Never a place of much trade or wealth, the whole interest of the 
village centres in its fort.! On the neck of rocky land that forms 
the south side of the bay, Vijaydurg, one of the best and most 
Muhammadan of Konkan fortresses, though not very striking from 
the sea side, rises grandly about 100 feet above the river. The 
walls, of very great strength and protected by twenty-seven 
bastions, rise, at their highest point, into a great round tower... On 
the west breached in several places by the sea, they are over 
their whole length Joosened and ruined by trees and creepers. Their 
triple line of fortifications encloses about twenty acres,’ overrun 
with bushes, but with some good wells and several large habitable 
buildings.3 The fort is probably old, enlarged under the Bijapur 
kings, and about the middle of the seventeenth century, mach 
strengthened by Shivdji‘ to whom it owes its finest features, the 
triple line of walls, the numerous towers, and the massive interior 
buildings. About forty years later (1698), the pirate chief 

ngria made it the capital of a territory stretching for about 
150 miles along the coast aud from thirty to sixty miles inlan 1. 
For more than fifty years, Angria’s pirates were a terror to all traders, 
and the English were forced to keep a special fleet to act against them. 
In April 1717 their ships of war, carrying a considerable body ¢ ’ 
troops, sailed against Gheria. -An attempt to breach the wall failea, 
the storming party was driven back with great loss, and the fleet’ 
forced to withdraw. Three yoars later a joint Portuguese anc 
English fleet under Mr. Walter Brown destroyed sixtoen of Angria’s 
vessels, but made no impression on tho fort.6 In the same year 
(April 1720) the English ship Charlotte was attacked, and after a. 
gallant defence, her powder having run down, she was caught and’ 
taken into Gheria.? In 1724.4 Dutch fleet from Batavia attacked | 
the place, but with no better success.2 In 1736 Angria’s vessels — 
took the richly laden English Kast Indiaman Derby, the armed 
ship Restoration of twenty guns, and several other vessels of 
Jess note. In 17388, in an action between Angria’s fleet and 
Commodore Bagwell, Angria’s fleet fled up the Raéjépur creek 
and escaped with little Joss.” Besides several captures from 


! The special interest of Vijaydurg is that its old Musalman buildings are less 
than in most forts, hidden under Maratha additions, Nairne’s Konkan, 88. There 
is also a mosque and the tomb of a Musalmén saint, the first in the centre of the 
fortress very near the flagstaff. Nairne in Ind. Ant. IIT. 320, 

2 Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862, 

% Bombay Government Gazette, 8rd July 1879, 699. In 1862, except a part of the 
first and third outer walls, the fort was in good repair, Water was abundant and 
pins ae easily obtained. There were 278 old unserviceable guns. Gov. List of 
Civil Forts, 1862. 

4 Grant Duff, 85; Nairne’s Konkan, 63. 5 Nairne in Ind. Ant. TIT, 320. 

® Low’s Indian Navy, 1. 100; Nairne’s Konkan, 80. 7 Low’s Indian Navy, I. 100. 

8 Grant Duff, 231, ‘There is said to have been another Dutch attack in 1735. 

® Low’s Indian Navy, I. 107. According to another account (Bom. Quar, Rev, 
TV. 75) some of the Commodore's broadsides reached the enemy, causing much damage 
and killing the admiral, 
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the Dutch, Angria about this time took the French forty-gun ship 
Jupiter, with 400 slaves,, In 1749, Mr., afterwards Sir William, 
James was avtacked by Angria’s fleet, and after a hard fight, 
drove them to (rheria, pursuing them and causing great loss! 
Next year, in spite of their defeat, they were bold enough to 
attack Commodvre Lisle in command of a fleet. of several vessels, 
among them the Vigilant of sixty-four and the Ruby of fifty guns.” 
Again, in February 1754, attacking three Dutch ships of fifty, 
thirty-six, and eighteen guns, they burnt the two large ones and 
took the third. lated with this success, Angria built several 
vessels, set to large ships on the stocks, and boasted he should soon 
be master of chy Indian seas. For long the Poshwa and the Bombay 
Government vlunned Angria’s ruin. At last, in 1755 it was settled 
that in the next fair season the Peshwa’s troops should attack him 
from land and she British by sea. At the close of the year (1855, 
Dec, 22) Commodore James was sent to survoy Gheria fort, then 
thought as sirong as Gibraltar. He found that ships could get 
within point-blank shot; that on shore guns could be carried, and 
a diversion madi: trom the teps of two hills; and that the fort was 
crowded with unprotected buildings. The place, was surprisingly 
unlike what he had heard. The Bombay Government were fortunate 
in having in thoir harbour a Royal squadron under Admiral Watson 
and a strong detachment of troops under Lieutenant-Colonel, 
afterwards Lor, Clive. On the 7th April 1756, the fleet of twelve 
men-of-war, six «f the Royal and six of the Company’s navy, with 
800 European ind 00 native troops, and five bomb vessels with 
a company of artillery, and four Maratha grabs and forty gallivats, 
sailed from Bombay.+ Sending a few vessels ahead to block the 
harbour, the flees arrived off Gheria on the eleventh. Tho Maratha 
land force, for some time a-field, was camped against Gheria. 
Terrified by the st-eugth of the British fleet, Tnlaji Angria, leaving 
the fort in his brother's charge, surrendered to the Maratha general. 
Hearing that the Muardtha general had extorted from Tuléji an 
order for the delive -y of the fortress, Admiral Watson on the next 
morning (12th) swartcned the fort to surrender. Getting no answer, 
the fleet, with the attert.oon sea breeze, forming two divisions, sailed 
each in line of batth slip covering a bomb ketch, and protecting the 
column of smaller vessels from the enemy’s fire. They passed the 
point into the river, and under a heavy fire, anchoring fifty yards off 
the north fortifications, battered them from 150 pieces of cannon, 

ngria’s ships wer: drawn up under the fort, all fastened together, 


1 Low’s Indian Navy, T. 127. 2 Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, I. 296. 

3 Tassure you, Sir, it is not to be called high, nov, in my opinion, strong. It is 
indeed a large mass of boro and I believe the walls may be thick. But that part 
of the works which fel. tnder my observation and which was three-quarters of 
their ciroumference ig quite ‘yregular, with round towers and long curtains in the 
eastern manner, and which discovered only thirty-two embrasures below and fifteen 
above. Commodore James. 21st Deer. 1755 ; Tver’ Voyages, 80. 

4 The details were: Reya squadron, one 70 guns, one 66 guns, one 60 guns, one 50 
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guns, one 20 guns, and one }6 cons ; Company’s squadron, one 44 guns, fonr 28 guns, ~ 


and one 16 guns. Of the native troops 200 were Portuguese and 300 sepoys. Low's 
Indian Navy, 1. 134. These details differ slightly from those given by Orme, Hist. 
Frag. 408-417 in Nairne’s Keukan, 02, 
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and a shell setting one on fire, the whole were burnt.) Another 
shell set fire to the buildings in the fort, and the tremendous 
cannonade silenced the fort guns.? Still the commander held out. 
Learning that the fort was to be banded over to the Marathas, 
Colonel Clive landed and held the ground between the Peshwa’s 
army and the fort, Next morning the admiral again summoned the 
fort to surrender. The commandant asked for time to consult his 
brother. A respite was granted, till, in the afternoon, as no answer 
came, the bombardment was re-opened. By five o’clock the garrison 
surrendered, and Colonel Clive, marching in, took possession? 
Though the masonry was destroyed the rock defences were 
so perfect, that a determined garrison need not have yielded 
to any sea attack. Fifteen hundred prisoners were taken; eight 
Englishmen * and three Dutchmen were rescued; and plunder, 
amounting besides stores to £125,000 (Rs. 12,50,000), was divided 
among the captors.6 The rnin of Angria’s navy was completed by 
the destruction of two sixty-gun ships on the stocks, Four of the 


1 One ship of 74 guns, eight grabs of from 20 to 30 guns, and sixty gallivate, Low’s 
Indian Navy, I. 136. Of A rn ships Dr. Ives (1755) writes: ‘They are not 
unlike the ZVartans of the Mediterranean, only a great deal lower; they carry 
two guns in the bow and vast numbers of men. Their music is a plain brass tube, 
shaped like a trumpet: at both ends and about ten feet long, and a drum called a 
tom tom, a skin stretched on alarge shallow brass pan, on which they strike with 
two large sticks and make an amazing noise. Among them are two ketches which 
they call grabs.’ (Ives’ Voyages, 43), Several of the gallivats had blue or green or 
white pendants like the Portuguese at their mast heads, and one had a white flag 
with a red cross in the middle, (Ditto, 80). 

2 According to another account the samo fire which bumt the ships passed to a 
large veasel lying on the shore, and from her to several smaller craft that wera 
building. From the building yard it was conveyed to the arsenal, storehouse, suburbs 
and city, and even to several parts of the fort, particularly to a square tower where 
it continued burning all the night with such violence that the stone walls appeared like 
red hot iron. Ives’ Voyages, $5. 

3 According to Dr. Ives (Voyages, 85), Colonel Clive making his approaches from 
land greatly annoyed the enemy, At a quarter after five he came to the Admiral’s shi 
bringing an officer from the fort with the articles of capitulation, which being cared 
to by himself and the two Admirals, an ag rere officer was sent in to take possession 
of the fort and to hoist English colours. ‘aptains Forbes and Buchanan were, next, 
with sixty men, detached to see the garrison lay down their arms, and on the 4th 
at sunrise the Colonel aud the whole army marched into the place, 

4 Ives (Voyages, 88) gives the names of ten Englishmen. 

5 Milburn’s Or. Com, I. 296, In Gheria were found 250 cannon, six brass mortars, 
an immense quantity of stores and ammurition, £10,000 in silver rupees, and £30,000 
in valuable effects (Ives’ Voyages, 86), According to Dr. Ives (Voyages, 81-82), a 
council of sea and land officers, held before setting out on the expedition, had, to 
avoid disputes, settled that Admiral Watson as commander-in-chief of the King's 
squadron should have two-thirds of one-eighth of the spoil, and Rear- Admiral Pocock 
one-third of one-eighth, while Lieut.-Colonel Clive and Major Chambers were to share 
equally with the captains of the King’s ships. The captains of the Company’s ships 
and captains of the army were to share equally with lieutenants of men-of-war and 
subaltern officers of the army, and lieutenants of the Company’s ships with warrant 
officers of the navy, Afterwards the officers of the army, not liking that their 
Commander-in-Chief should share with captains of men-of-war, the Admiral to 
satiafy them gave his own security to make Colonel Clive's portion equal that of 
Admiral Pocock, making good the deficiency out of any moneys he himself might be 
entitled to. In this way, after Gheria fell, a sum of about £1000 was found due to 
Colonel Clive from Admiral Watson. This Admiral Watson sent with his complimenta, 
but Colonel Clive was generous enough to refuse it, saying that he would not deprive 
the Admiral of the contents of his private purse, and that he had appeared to accept 
of the terms only for the good of the service, 
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Company’s vessels and a detachment of 600 European and native 
troops were leit to guard the harbour and fort.? 


The Bomba, Government were very anxious to keep Gheria, and 
offered to give B&nkot in exchange. To this the Peshwa would not 
agree, and Gheria was handed over in the following October. The 
Peshwa made it the head-quarters of a district and the seat of his 
Admiral Anandriv Dhulap, whose descendants are still settled at 
Vijaydurg. Wuder the Peshwa piracy flourished as vigorously as ever. 
In 1780 Anandriv attacked and captured an English ship carrying 
despatches to the Court of Directors, and imprisoned an officer in 
Rasdlgad near Mahébaleshvar. Again in April 1782, in spite of a 
gallant resistaicy, he captured the Ranger a ship of the Bombay 
Marine’ In 180 Lieutenant Hayes was sent to harass the pirates, 
but though he punished thom soverely, they were soon as troublesome 
as ever. In May 1813 Colonel Imlack, attempting to tako Vijaydprg, 
was met by so heavy a fire, that his ships were forced to cut their 
cables and run. But the whole of tho_district had now passed to 
the British, and in June of the same year the commandants, two 
brothers of the Dhulap family, surrendered. Tn the river was taken 
the Admira]’s ship, 156 feet long 33 beam and 430 tons burden.* 


Two miles fom the fort, on the same side of the river, is an old 
dock, hollowed out of the rock by Angria, 355 feet long and 227 in 
the broadest part, and said to have been able to hold vessels of 500 
tons.5 Thorg:1 nearly choked with mud the stone face and entrance 
may still be se»2. ‘There was also a small building yard and a mast 
house.* On tho creck two miles below the dock is (1862) a strong 
well built Martello tower called the Mitdtya Buruj. A little way 
from the fort, on the Véghotan road, is the temple of Rameshvar, 
probably 100 years old, built by Gangdédhar Banu, a brother of Nana 

-Fadnis (1720-1800). An ordinary temple with a large rest-house 
lying deep in a zlen, its chief interest is the approach about 250 yards 
long, cut thr u,zb rock fifty feet deep. The idol, afour-armed figure 
seated on a buil, is of solid silver said to weigh a hundredweight. 


Vijaygad. Thoro is a second Vijaygad fort on the north bank 
of the Shastri, about two miles across the river from Jaygad”’ A 


1 Tulaji Angria remainod till his death a prisoner first in a fort, according to one 
account, Gear Rind in Kolaha, according to another in Vandannear Satara (Grant 
Duff, I. 66), and afterwards in Sholipur. Low’s Indian Navy, I, 136. Grant Duff, f. 
66. His tomb and those of his six wives, one of them a sati, are shown at 
Vijaydurg. Nairve’s Konkan, 95, 2 Low’s Indian Navy, L. 136, 

#Grant Duff, 457 in Nairne's Konkan, 105. : 

4 Waddington’s Rapice in Asiatic Journal, TX. 123. On their surrender the Dhulap 
family were, by the Bombay Government, given two villages near Vijaydurg. Here 
they are atill ‘settled, and though impoverished by mortgages, hold an honourable 

lace among Marathis, their daughters being fit matches for the highest families, 
Nairne's Konkan, 103, 

® Waddingtor’s Report in Asiatic Journal, IX, 123. 

4 [n1819 the botzom of the dock, sloping gently upwards from the entrance, waa 
thick with mud and sand. The gateway 23 feet broad below and 37 above, stood 
open without gates. Of the walls parts on the south and east were cut in the rock ; 
the rest was of :na:onry in good repair. From the south-east corner ran a stone-built 
water channel. Lie ts. 8, Dominicette, 9th June 1819 ; Public Diaries 432 of 1819, 1055, 

? See above, }), 341. 
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small fort, about a quarter of an acre in area, it is surrounded on 
three sides by a ditch. In 1862 the walls were ruinous and it had 
only one entire gun. There was no garrison and no water. Supplies 
could be obtained from neighbouring villagos.' 


Yashvantgad Fort, on the north entrance of the RAéjépur 
creek, with the sea on the south and a ditch to the north and weat, 
has an area of abont seven acres. In 1862, the walls and gates 
with their soventeen bastions needed repair. There was no garrison, 
and only twenty-eight old unserviceable guns? The supply of 
wator and provisions was abundant. 


1 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862, 2 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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SAVANTVADI. 


CHAPTER I. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Tar state of Sa'vantva'di, lying between 16° 15’ 80” and 
15° 86’ 38” north latitude and 74° 20’ 51” and 73° 36’ 11” east 
longitude, has a total area of about 900 square miles, a population, in 
1872, of 190,814 souls or 212°02 to the square mile, and in 1879-80, 
a total revenus of £28,311 (Rs, 2,883,110). 

Bounded on the north by the Mélvan sub-division of Ratnagiri, it 
is separated by the line of the Sahyddri hills, on the north-east from 
the lands of Kolhdpur, and on the east and south-east from the 
Belgaum and Bidi sub-divisions of the British district of Belgaum, 
To the south lie the Dicholi and Pedna sub-divisions of the 
Portuguese territory of Goa, and on the west and north-west the 
Ratndgiri sub-divisions of Vengurla and Mélvan. 


For administrative purposes the lands of the state are distributed 
among the throe sub-divisions, or etas, of Vadi, Kudél, and Banda, 
each including saveral petty divisions, tarafs. The sub-divisions 
have on an average an area of about $00 square miles, containin 
the lands of seventy-five villages with a population of over 68,00 
souls. The following summary gives their chief available statistics : 


Sdvantvddi Sub-divisiona, 


nen: trata 


Revenue 


Nama. Area, Villages. | Foran 1870.80. 
Kula) .. see } About 900 
a. aa square { 
miles, 


Sévantvadi, about fifty miles long and from ten to thirty broad, 
is a compact territory unbroken by the lands of other states or 
districts. Cutoff from the sea by a narrow strip of Goa and 
Ratnagiri, it stretches along the foot of the Sahyddris, a land of 
hills and streams, broken, rugged, and picturesque. As the land 
_Yises rapidly frov the coast its river mouths and backwaters are 
navigable only for a very short distance. A few miles from the 
sea, the land tecomes wooded and uneven, rising into hills that 
gradually grow higher and bolder till they merge into the SahyAdri 
range. The open country to the west, and the valleys that run 
eastward amceny the hills, are rich well-wooded rice lands, with, 
along the banks of rivers and at the foots of hills, groves of cocoa 
and betelnut palms. The lower hill slopes, though in many places 
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cleared for tillage, have poor soil and grow only the coarser hill 
grains. Near the Sahyddris the country is strikingly beautiful. 
Spurs from the main hills, detached groups and isolated peaks 
with bold and varied outline, rising from 300 to 3000 feet above 
the plain, form strong natural fastnesses, some of them, as Manohar 
and Mansantosh, forts famous in history. Besides Manohar and 
Mansantosh the chief peaks and forts are Mahddevgad on the 
Amboli pass about ten miles east of VAdi, Prasiddhgad or Réngna 
about twenty-one miles north of Vadi, Kupicha Dongar near 
Valaval, and in the west the isolated hill of Végheri. There are 
seven chief passes within Saévantvadi limits, two of them, the Amboli. 
and the Ram fit for carts, and five, the Ghotga, Réngna, Hanmant, 
Talkat, and Mangeli, fit, only for foot passengers and pack cattle. 
Of the chief passes the Amboli pass, about fourteen miles east of 
Sévantvddi, has a cart road. It is close to, and nearly on the same 
line as, the old P&rpoli pass. The Rém pass, about thirty miles 
east of Banda, formerly the main highway for carts, has, since the 
opening of the new Amboli road, lost much of its traffic. 


None of them of any considerable size, the SAvantvédi rivers, 
rising from the western Sahyddri slopes and passing west to the sea, 
have much sameness of character. At first mountain torrents: 
dashing over wild rocky beds down steep hill sides, as they pass 
into the plains they flow with gentlo current between sloping and 
open banks, till the largest of them, about ten miles from the sea, 
end in tidal navigable ereeks. Of these stroams the two chief, the 
Sarambal or Karli on the north and the Terekhol on the south, 
rise on either side of the Manohar hills and flow to the sea, the 
Karli with a westerly and the Terekhol with a southerly course. 


The Karu, or SaraMBaL, rising at the village of Shivépur on the 
Sahyddri hills to the north of Manohar fort, after a south-westerly 
course of about thirty-five miles, falls into the sea at Mélvan, At the 
village of Pénvas and Pandur, about nineteon miles from its source, 
the Sarambal is, from the right, joined by the Bel and Hateri, Three 
miles further, near the village of An4v, the other branch, also from 
the right bank, after a south-westerly course of about ten miles, joins 
the main stream. For the remaining fourteen miles below Andv, 
the river is tidal and navigable for craft of about 14 tons (100 mans) 
burden. It is known as the Kari only for four or five miles from 
the sea. In its bed are several small islands, one or two in British 
territory between Nerur and Vdlaval, and one near the village of 
Sarambal. During the rainy season the Karli is nowhere fordable. 


There are ferries at Nerur, Sarambal, Vélaval, Chendvan, and 
Kavthi. 


The TrExHOL, also called the BAnva River, rises in the Sahyddris 
to the south of Manohar fort, and flows south-west by the villages 
of Sdéngeli, Vatvana, Insuli, Banda, Kas, Sdtosa, Kavthani, and 

raunda. As far as Banda, or abont fifteen miles from the sea, it 
is tidal and navigable for boats of about 14 tons (100 mans) burden. 
Larger craft cannot pass further than Araunda about three miles 
from its mouth. The Terekhol has no important tributaries, but is 
jommed by many mountain streams and rivulets, and during the 
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rainy season it hecomes a very formidable river. For the rest of 
the year it is in many places fordable at low tide, chiefly at Banda, 
Pangyér, Konki, Bhaip, Néik, Kéjra, and Jhagadkhol. In the 
bed of the Terekhol near Kinla, about nine miles below Banda, an 
dsland of about 100 acres, occupied for about 200 years, contains a 
few huts aad cocoanut trees. Near Araunda are four smaller islands, 
Dhonk, Karambal, Jagad, and Nardéyandurg. 


Besides tha Karli and Terekhol there are four leading streams, 
the Gadnrdi in the north, the Talavda in the centre, and the 
Tiléri and Kalna in the south. Rising near the Ghotga pass, 
the Gapnap! separates the sub-divisions of Kalsuli and Bordava 
from Maélvan in Ratndgiri, and empties itself into the sea four miles 
north of Ma'van. The Tatavpa rises at Vajrdt, passes Hodavda, 
Talavda, Tulas, and M4tond, and falls into the sea at Mocheméd in 
Vengurla. Nhe T'1ARt, also called the KupAs1, rises at the Ram pass, 
twice crosses the great Imperial military road from Belgaurh to 
Vengurla, and enters Goa territory at Maneri, The Katina takes its 
rise at the Talkat pass close to the Rdm pass, crosses the road 
at Kalna, and passes mto Goaterritory. “There are a number of 
other sma'l streams, which in the rainy season, owing to the 
heavy raiufull and the nearness of the Sahyddris, suddenly swell 
into consilerable rivers most difficult and) dangerous to cross. 
So sudden ar: these freshes that during the five years ending 1878, 
thirty-three persons have on an average lost their lives by drowning.! 


Vadi, with no natural lakes, has thirty-eight reservoirs, seven 
in the Védi division, nine in Banda, and twenty-two in Kudél. Of 
these the largest, the Pearl Lake, Moti Taldv, at Savantvadi, with 
an area of about thirty-one acres and a mean depth of about six 
feet, is fed by many natural springs, and receives the drainage of 
about 550 weres of hill Jand. In 1874) in consequence of the leaky 
state of the retaining wall, the old dam of dry rnbble masonry was 
removed, and in its place, at a cost of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000), a 
wall about 214 yards long was built of cut stone masonry secured 
with hydraulic cement, and furnished at each end with iron sluice 
gates worked by rack and pinion, controlling the outlet of the lake. 
Since this wall has been comploted, instead of being dry in April, 
a large body of water remains throughout the year. On the 
north-west side a long flight of staps leads to the water. The lake 
is used for washing and bathing and for watering cattle, and to the 
south-east and south-west, for irrigating rice fields. Of the other 
reservoirs, all much smaller than the Vadi lake, the largest and best 

rethose at Mangacn, Baémbarda, Jharép, and Matond in V4di; at 

raunda, Talavna, and Kinla in Banda; and at Nerur, Vélaval, 
Sarmbal, Pit, and Chendvan in Kudaél. The Araunda lake is 
said to have boon built in 1761 by Raghurém Pféghe, a Gwalior 
noble, and the pond at Talavna, by the wife of a Raja of a dynasty 
older than the Bhonsles (1575). On the November - December 
(Madrgashirs') full moon, when a small fair is held, the Kinla pond is 


1 The details are, 1974, thirty; 1875, thirty-one ; 1876, twenty-one ; 1877, thirty- 
nine ; and 1878, forty-five, 
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said, at the sound of the drum, to rise and overflow, and on the 
next day to fall to its former level. This rise is probably due to a 
specially high tide in the Terekhol which flows close by. 


The succession of geological formations in Sdvantvddi! may be 
conveniently tabulated in descending order as follows: 


Post Tertiary or § 6. Sub-aérial formations and goils. 
Recent. 5. Alluvial deposits. 
Tertiary wa. 4 Konkan laterite, 
Upper Secondary. 8, Deccan trap and iron-clay (laterite), 
2, Kalddgi (Kadapa) series. 
Azote ves ave { 


1. Gneissic (metamorphic) series, with granitic and 
trappean intrusions, 


These formations are best described in ascending order, as with 
the exception of the volcanic rocks of the Deccan trap series, the 
later*sedimentary rocks mainly consist of the debris of the older 
ones. Of the formations named above, the gneissic series holds 
by far the greatest area, chiefly-in the centre of the state. The 
rocks of the Kalddgi series the scanty ruins of a once widespread 
formation, cover buta very small surface. The Deccan trap on the 
east and the Konkan laterite on the west cover about equal areas. 
The alluvial deposits, of small extent and little geological interest, 
form the small flats along the lower courses of the larger streams. 


The members of the Gneissic or Metamorphic Series, so largel 
and typically developed in southern India, occupy, as already stated, 
the greatest part of the suriace of the state, and form not only the 
lower central parts of the area, but also the base of the great scar 
of the Sahydédri mountains, and in the south the main mass of all 
the great branching spurs. Owing to the extremely hilly and forest. 
clad character of the country, the working out of its geological 


_stracture was specially laborious and difficult. The results also are 


far less conclusive and satisfactory than in a level country. Owing 
to the configuration of the ground, it is often impossible to trace 
for a distance any individual bed or set of beds, or with any 
certainty to correlate distant outcrops of similar rock which might 
reasonably be held to be parts of the same bed. 


The run or ‘strike’ of the bedding varies considerably in 
different quarters, and the ‘dip’ or inclination of the beds is 
also very variable, showing that the rocks have been much crumpled 
and twisted by side pressure. It is probable, too, that by the 
same forces the beds were in many places broken and put out of place, 
and their relations much confused. The assumption of such breaks 
or ‘faults,’ though in metamorphosed rocks their existence is often 
very difficult to trace, is from their frequency in other disturbed 


1 The geology of S4vantvadi was worked out by Mr, J. C. Wilkinson, formerly of 
the Geological Survey of India. ‘The present sketch has been compiled by Mr. RB, B, 
Foote, F.G.8., of the Geological Survey of India, from Mr, Wilkinson’s MS, report 
and maps. A few of his notes have been published at page 44 of the ‘ Records of the 
Geological Survey of India.’ These and other observations are also embodied in 
Mr. Foote’a Memoir on the Geology of the Southern Maratha Country, (Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of India, Vol, XII. Part 1.) 
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sedimentary rocks, legitimate, and helps to explain the present 
confused arrangement of the gneissic rocks, 


The gneissic series in Sdvantvddi includes a greater variety of 
rocks than is usually met in the south-west Deccan or in other 
gneissic regions of similar extent. The areas occupied by the 
several varieties are also relatively much smaller, The prevalent 
dip of the rccks south of the Tiléri river, in the extreme south of 
the state, is north-easterly. In the bed of the river and on the 
spurs south of Pérgad and of the Rém pass, south-easterly dips are 
most common. The same dip was found most frequent in the great 
spurs west of Haumantgad. South and south-east of the town of 
Sévantvddi, the rocks have mostly an east to west strike, with 
obscure or uncertain dip. East of Sévantvaédi the same strike 
and dip are again commonly seen, but near the base of the Sabyadri 
scarp they change, and the rocks acquire an easterly dip. North of 
Sévantvédi, the rocks composing the great central spur that runs 
south-west from Manohargad, and the rocks on the southerly spurs 
of Prasiddhyad, have also the east to west strike, In the eastern part 
of the great spur, the strike becomes north-easterly with a dip 25° to 
45° south-cast. Immediately south-west of Sdévantvadi, the strike 
of the rocks trends from north-west and south-oast to north-west 
by north and south-east by south, and finally north of the Kudél 
river becomes nearly due north and south. 


The chief varieties of the gneiss series are schistose forms, 
especially true gneiss and mica schist. Hornblendic schists appear 


to occupy the next place inextent of development. Granite gneiss, . 


which occupies such great areas in the Southern Marétha Country 
and south-west Deccan, plays a comparatively unimportant part in 
S4vantvadi. Tale schists are more, and chlorite schists are less 
frequently f-1md in S4vantvédi than) in- the adjoining gneissic 
district abave the Sahyddris. Beds of quartzite and metamorphosed 
sandstone are very froquently mentioned in Mr. Wilkinson’s notes as 
intercalated arnong the more typically gneissic schists. These may, 
perhaps, reprasent the hematite schist and quartaite beds of the 
Southern Mardtha Country, which they resemble greatly in all but 
the presence f iron in large quantities in the form of red hematite, 
bat they appear to constitute, as a rule, much less striking objects 
in the landscape. So far as can be inferred from a cursory survey 
of the country, true gneiss and its subordinate varieties are very 
generally distributed over the state. Micaceous schists are 
almost equally widespread. The distribution of hornblendic rocks 
and schists is more -circumscribed. They are commoner in the 
southern and eastern central parts of the state than in the western 
central and ncrth, The quartzites and altered sandstones occur most 
largely in the southern, central, and western parts. Talcose rocks 
al the granitoid and syenitoid massive varieties of metamorphic 
rocks are met chiefly in the west and west centre. 


Of the most interesting and important sections that show gneissic 
rock, the Ram pass, one of the largest and most accessible, has the 
following series from above downwards, At the head of the pass, 
light-coloured highly felspathic gneiss dips south 20° east at an angle 
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of 50°; lower down appear quartzites, hornblende rock and mica 
schist alternating with gneiss, followed by pink felspathic rock, coarse 
mica schist, fibrous hornblendic rock, another felspathic rock 
containing alittle mica and probably some free quartz, and a compact, 
fine-grained, bluish hornblende rock, all dipping south-east from 
20° to 50°. The strike of these beds is very persistent through 
the spurs to the west of the Sahy4dris, and where they fall off 
rapidly, a thick bed of hornblendic rock forms a very fine scarp 
with a slope of 35°, coincident with the dips of the bed. This 
scarp is specially conspicuous to the south of Pargad fort. 
The bed there consists of sparkling hornblende rock with 
foliated crystals of hornblende. Another good section occurs in the 
bed of the Tiléri river, west of the ford at Permeg, where much 
hornblende rock and light-coloured felspathic gneiss are exposed, 
and show a dip of 50° south-west. Both fine and coarse-grained 
hornblendic rock occur here. Hornblendic gneiss and hornblende 
schist are very common all round Bénda on the road between 
the Ram pass and Vengurla!\ Between Asnai and Fukeri, on the 
great spur crowned by the Hanmantgad fort, are ‘platy’ hornblende 
schists interstratified with sandstones (gritty siliceous schists ?), the 
beds rolling with an easterly dip, apparently followed by vertical 
beds of white gneiss (resembling pegmatite), and at.the top of the 
hill by a fine-grained schist. At Fukeri village white sandstones 
(gritty siliceous schists ?) and green hornblendic schist appear. At 
Chavdthe, a little sonth-east of Sévantvddi, is gneiss associated 
with micaceous and hornblendie schists, and between Charéthe and 
Séntuli, about four miles north-east, are schists, quartzites, and 
izenitoid gneiss, Gneiss and mica schists make up the mass of the 
hills south-west and north of Sévantvddi. At Devsu, at the foot 
of the new Amboli pass, are.mica schists in vertical beds striking 
east to west. A little higher up the pass are very crystalline 
hornblendic schists dipping south 30° east at an angle of 50°, and 
on these rest white fissile altered sandstones (gritty siliceous 
schists ?). containing yellow mica. At Kalmist, a couple of miles 
north of Devsu, the river section shows the following rocks : Gneiss, 
dark green coarse hornblendic gneiss, hornblendic and micaceous 
schist with interstratified beds of a white metamorphic rock, 
sometimes like sandstone but more frequently felspathic in character. 
Granitoid gneiss and quartzite beds occur on the flanks of the high 
and conspicuous Baravda hills. The beds are vertical or inclined 
at very high angles, having been apparently broken through and 
upheaved by the outburst of syenitic rock, which forms the main 
mass of the hills. Great outcrops of altered sandstone, or quartzite, 
the extension of the quartzite beds occurring on the Baravda syenite | 
hills may be traced up to and beyond the Kudal river, Their 
strike is about north 30° west, with doubtful but probably westerly 
dip at a veryhighangle. West of Valdval, close to the left bank of 
the river, these outcrops form a conspicuous hill. At Bémbarda, 
gneiss, quartzite, and talc rock occur, the latter forming a hil) weat 
of the village. The strike is about north to south, and the dip of 
the rock easterly, at a very high angle. East of Mulda occur gneias, 
a pink quartzo-felspathic rock, and light-coloured banded mica 
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schists, J'urther up the valley of the Kudal river are banded mica 
schist with varnets, granitic-gneiss, compact siliceous hornblendic 
rock, and clurk-coloured contorted mica schists with bands of 
quartzite. ‘Tbe high hills south-east of Ndrur, which form the 
eastern part of the principal spur branching from the Sabyédri 
searp at Ranga fort, show fine-grained micaceous schists, coarse 
syenitic gn‘iss, light grey gneiss and quartzites. These beds form 
an anticlinal told with cast to west strike. At Tulsuli, about four 
miles west cf the above section, fibrous actinolite schist and bands of 
quartzite form hills immediately west of the village. To the east of 
Konda, which siands on the north side of a trap-covered spur some 
six or seven inijes north-west by north of Naérur, are micaceous 
schists, qua'tx-lelspathic schists, quartzites, and actinolite rock 
rolling north .nd south anticlinally at low angles, with an east to 
west strike, Iho Jast section requiring mention occurs in the 
Ashdémat river, alittle east of Harkul. Here may be seen excessively 
contorted beds of mica schist, hornblende schist, quartzo-felspathic 
rock, gneiss aid granitoid gneiss....'!"he strike.of the beds, which 
form an anticlinal fold, is abont north 20° west. 

Few instances ara mentioned in Mr. Wilkimson’s notes of specially 
striking or imoortant exposures of the rarer rocks individually. 
Granitoid gneiss was noted by him eropping out of the south side 
of Kumberal hi] is enormous masses, the beds dipping apparently 
into the hill st ow angles, 


Talcose rocks, thongh, as before potted out, they occur far more 
frequently in Vidi than in the gneissic region above the Sahyddris, 
are by no means common. Besides.at Baémbarda, tale rock was 
observed only at .bout six places, At the crossing of the Tiléri river 
by the Rém pass road and west of Kudasiit.hag the form of a hard 
compact blue rock, weathering into a light-coloured soapy wall. 
The same beds piss northward to the top of the spur between 
Sésoli and Kuwheral. They are interstratified with dark green 
hornblende scliirt and mica schist. Similar blue compact tale rock 
occurs at Akeri, north-west of Sévantvadi, as hard nuclei enclosed 
in a softer steutt: mass formed by weathering. Both are quarried 
and used for musonry. A considerable development of talcose 
rock occurs arcund and to the south of Sherli, a little west of Banda 
on the Vengurla and Rém pass road. ‘'aleose schists occur also at 
Vankda, a little south of the Ashamat, close to the north boundary of 
the state. Actinolita schist, a rock not met with in the gneiss country 
above the Sahy:id-is, was noted by Mr. Wilkinson in four places. 
Of these, two, ‘I'ulsnli and Konda, have been mentioned above, 
the other two are Kudadl ten miles north-west of Sévantvddi, and 
Baémbarda three or four miles north-east by north of Kudal. 


No metallic ores were noticed in the gneissic rocks in sufficient 
quantity to be of practical value, unless decomposed hornblendic 
schist be used in same cases as an iron ore to charge the small native 
smelting furnaces. But: it is, on the whole, probable that the ore used 
is entirely derived {om the much later deposits of Konkan laterite. 

The Intrusive Rocks associated with the gneissic series are of two 


kinds, trap dykes and granitic veins and bosses. Trap dykes are 
B 330-50 
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Chapter I. very few and of small size and importance. Almost all occur 
Description. in or close to the Tildri valley near the foot of the Rém pass. 
ial From their position with reference to the gneissic rocks, there can 
ne oBy- be little hesitation in classing them with the numerous and 
"Rocks. important dykes so frequently met in the gneiss area above the 
Sahyddris. Myr. Wilkinson’s notes do not specify their peculiar 

lithological constitution. One dyke of basaltic trap, which he 

describes as occurring close to Saévantvadi, deserves special notice, 

as from its peculiar structure there is good reason for believing it 

to belong to a much later geological period, namely, that of the 

Deccan trap. It will be described more fully when treating of the 

Deccan trap. Tho granitic or syenitic intrusions are, with one 

exception, of small size and importance. The majority occur in 

the form of regular granite veins, crossing dark grey micaceous 

schists in the valley of the Kudaél river, at Mandkol to the south-east, 

and at Mulda to the east of Kudél. At Mandkol the intrusive 

veins consist of grey granite and eurite, cut through beds of gneiss 

crossing the river bed. The one important syenitic intrusion 

occurs in the Vagheri, or Barayda hill group, five miles east of 

Vengurla, The main mass of these bold conical hills, which, towering 

high over the adjoming flat-topped laterite-capped tableland, 

are most striking and widely seen, is of porphyritic syenite and 
hornblenderock forced through beds of granitoid gneiss and quartzite, 

which appear to have been upturned to a considerable extent and 

in part to have taken an upright position. This syenite consists of 

dark green hornblende, white opaque quartz, and in general very 

little felspar. he porphyritic appearance is due to the peculiar 

coarse crystalline aggregation of the quartz. Small intrusions of 

compact syenite occur among the gneiss in the Maéjgaon hills 

south of Sdvantvadi. 


Kalddgi Resting on the gneissic formations is another later series of 
Series, rocks which has undergone a considerable degree of metamorphism, 
and which has hitherto proved barren of organic remains, This 
newer metamorphic series has, on the strength of the similar 
character of the rocks, been correlated with the Kadapa series on the 
eastern side of the peninsula, and through that with the Gwalior, 
or Bijévar, series in Central Imdia. The rocks representing the 
Kaladgiseries in SAvantvadi can only be regarded as the fragmentary 
remains of former formations. Denuding forces at work at various 
geological periods, but chiefly before the outpouring of the Deccan 
trap flows, removed nearly the whole mass of the quartzite and shale 
pede which made up the series in this quarter. Judging from the 
thickness of the representative beds of the series further east and 
north, in Belgaum and Ratnagiri, the mass removed must have been 
very great, certainly many hundreds, and possibly some thousands 
of feet thick. Only one small patch of the rocks has been mapped 
by Mr. Wilkinson. This is an outlier capping the lofty gneissic 
spur that rons south-west from the great angle made by the 
Sahyddri scarp about three miles west of the Ram pass. The 
outher oceurs at the southern end of the spur, and occupies 
_ considerably less than a square mile of surface. It consists 
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of quartzit:: ype cast or north-east at a low angle. Other 
outliers, as near Maneri, on the left bank of the Tiléri river, a few 
miles to the south-west, are too small to be mapped. Im the 
north, between the spur south of Kusba and Bhadgaon, and in 
many other places, great quantities of rounded lumps of quartzite 
(altered sarid-tone) are seen undcr trap which evidently Howed over 
the surface of w denuded metamorphic country. 


The great: lava flows which make up the mass of the Deccan 
Trap, rest directly on the gneissic and Kaladgi series of metamorphic 
rock. No later set of beds, such as the infra-trappean or Lameta 
beds of Centr! [ndia, were found in the southern Konkan. The 
unconformity of position between the older rocks and the trap flows 
is in most placns extremely well marked. In many sections it is 
so great as ic show that vast ages passed between the close of the 
Kalédgi ant the opening of the volcanic era. From the study of 
the sub-traypean rocks in Central and HKastern India it has been 
ascertained that within the space of timo thus indicated, took 
place the ave imulation of all the-formations below the cretaceous 
series belonging to the great meésozoic poriod as known in Indiw. 
This space 0! time includes also a considerable section of the 
palwozoic period, the great Vindhyan series of azoic rocks being 
doubtless cf jalaozoic age. The Deccan trap may be regarded as 
of upper cretacecus age. Whether the lowest trap flows found in 
Sévantvédi represent the real base of the serios, has not yet been 
determined. ‘he probability is that a considerable thickness of 
lower flows occurs farther north in the Ratndgiri district, and 
especially ‘acir the Mahdbaleshvar mountains, where the total 
thickness of ‘raps exposed, far exceeds that seen in the most 
northerly pa. of the scarp lying in Sévantvadi territory, As the 
Sahyddri scarp is followed in a southerly direction, the later flows 
will be foual t» overlap the older ones on to the gneissic rocks. 
Hence the her's, which form the basement of the trap series near 
the southern end of the trap area, really occupy a position near the 
top of the tray series considered as a whole. 

The area «ccnpied by trappean rock in the Sévantvédi state 
is not great. 14; consists mainly of a narrow band, forming the upper 
and most precipitous part of the great Sahyddri scarp, along which 
runs the boundary between Sdévanttddi and Belgauin in the south 
and Kolhépw in the north. From the extremely precipitous slope 
of the mourtain sides, and from the dense forest that covers them 
in many parts, the sections are generally accessible only along 
the various jasses which ascend the scarp. Only in the northernmost 
part of Sévanwvadi are the trap flows found at comparatively low 
levels. In the centre and south the trap outliers cap only the 
highest hills. 

Owing to t12 tremondously wearing action of the heavy south- 
west rainfall, the softer trap beds have weathered away leaving 
great mural precipices of hard, compact, columnar basalt. Near 
Pérgad three distinct and conspicuous beds occur, forming together 
one great clifl-like scarp between five and six hundred feet high. 
Farther north on the Amboli pass two flows are specially prominent, 
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and form a double mural scarp of much beauty. The striking spur 
on which stand the two remarkable hill forts of Manohar and 
Mansantosh, is capped by one of the great basaltic beds, and 
shows very fine mural scarps to which the two forts owed their 
strength. Still farther north, near Rangna another famous hill 
fort, the scarp shows six or seven great flows in the form of 
black bands, each pair of bands separated by partings of softer 
decomposing beds. Some of these are amygdaloid in character, as 
for example, near Girgaon and Narur, where a pink amygdaloid 
occurs, whose cavities are full of zeolites andcalespar. The northern- 
most trap flows which cap the spurs running west into the low 
country, form generally flat-topped hills. The trap flows which 
have a slight westerly dip, consist of an olive green mass, breaking 
with uneven jointy fracturo and sometimes containing olivine. 
The trap decomposes into a deep red earth, No distinct points of 
outlet of the great trap flows seem to have been met by Mr. Wilkinson, 
nor does he mention any dykes of later trap crossing the flows 
such as occur in more northern parts of the great trap area, as in 
the Rajpipla Hills.) 

Two occurrences of trap nofed by Mr. Wilkinson, suggest the idea 
of possible relationship with the Deccan traps, a point left undecided 
by his observation, but worthy of further examination. One of 
these two occurrences is the large dyke of columnar basalt at 
Sévantvddi. The cleavage of the rock into five-cornered columns 
is a feature not met in the dykes of pre-Kalédgi age, which in 
large numbers cross the gneiss country above the Sahyadris, Atthe 
same time as this form of cleavage is very common in the Deccan 
trap basalts, it suggests the possibility that this Sdvantvadi dyke 
belongs to the Decan trap, though extensive denudation has made 
it impossible to trace) any /present connection between the two. A 
close comparison of the intimate structure of the basalt of this dyke 
with basalts of the Deccan age and with the rock, whether basaltic 
or dioritic, of the non-cleaved dykes in the Til4ri valley and of 
other similar dykes above the Sahyddris, would be sure to throw 
some light on this poimt, which is one of considerable interest. The 
other case of interest occurs at Kasai, south of the Tuiléri river, 
about three miles from Maneri. Here, at a little distance south of 
the road, east of the village, are masses of blue basalt, apparent 
part of an intrusion, The lithological character of this roc 
points strongly to its bemg of Deccan trap age. Its situation 
suggests the idea of its being a volcanic ‘neck’ rather than a 
mere outlying patch of some denuded flow. Such a ‘neck’ 
would represent a mass of lava consolidated in a volcanic vent below 
the open crater by which the eruption reached the surface. 

Tron-clay (laterite) formations of subaérial origin, such as occur. 
so largely on the surface of the trap flows on the summit of the 
Sahyddris, are but very little developed in the Savantvédi territory. 
The denuding agencies at work on the scarps and spurs appear to 


1See Mr. W, 'T. Blanford’s Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol, VL 
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have cut away the exposed rock too rapidly for the development of 
the peculiar argillo-ferruginous decomposition of the trap rocks. 
Such argilli-ferrtiginous deposits as do occur on the surface of the 
older and newer metamorphics, and to a very small extent on the 
trap flows, must be considered as produced by local and subaérial 
re-comporition of the weathered materials, In the absence of 
included foxsils, the age of such subaérial deposits is uncertain, and 
for all that is known to the contrary, many may belong to 
geological periods of very recent date, and will therefore be again 
referred to when treating of the recent deposits. They must also 
be carefully distinguished from the iron-clay formation so largely 
developed iti the Konkan, which there is good reason to regard as 
of sedimentary, and probably of marine origin, and which is 
therefore classed as a true laterite. The decomposition of traps 
into iron-cliy taay bo well seen in some of the cuttings near the 
upper parts of the great Amboli pass road. Here the basaltic’rock 
weathers gridually into a moderately hard yellow-brown or brown 
earthy mass cuclosing many nuclei ot the original rocks. The upper 
parts of the ecomposed mass from which the nuclei have disappeared, 
have undergone a process of concretional. solidification from 
infiltration.’ surface water holding iron in solution, and are assuming 
the ordinary lateritoid appearance and reddish colour. This change 
takes place, as a rule, only in traps in which columnar cleavage has 
not been ilevuloped, owing, in all probability, to the retention of 
water in the horizontal joints and planes of bedding. In the 
columnar ‘rips, as water is able to percolate freely, the weathering 
process is dilferent. 


The south and west of Sd&vantvédi are to a considerable extent 
covered by nuimerous outliers of a once continnous sheet of laterite, 
an extension of the great formation so largely developed in the 
Konkan. Laterite gives a monotonous look to the country, 
forming a wiving, and in many places flat plateau, whose surface is 
asheet of Ilack slag-like rock. This laterite plateau, bare and 
black with « general height of between two and three hundred feet, 
supports no vegetation, except here and there scanty grass and 
atunted trees. It is cut through by numerous rivers, which, after 
flowing acros3a comparatively open country, enter the laterite by deep 
ravines which widen towards the gea, the rivers becoming broad tidal 


creeks. 


This Konkan laterite, as it has been called, to distinguish it 
from the Deccan laterite or iron-clay, is in all probability a truly 
sedimentary formation, differing greatly in origin from the 
lithologica lly similar Deccan iron-clay, which is probably asubaérially 
altered trap rock. The evidence in favour of the sedimentary 
origin of the Konkan laterite is at present rather meagre. Mr. 
Wilkinson las offered no positive opinion on the subject, probably 
because he teck the sedimentary origin for granted, and was unaware 
that Dr. Carter had, in his Geological Papers on Western India, 
advanced ithe idea that the Konkan laterite was an altered volcanic 
rock. Sti'l it may be gathered from Mr. Wilkinson’s notes, that 
parts of the !crmation are unquestionably sedimentary. He mentions, 
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here and there ‘laterite sandstones,’ ‘laterite conglomerates’ and 


‘shaley laterite, and this when speaking of the undisturbed 
rock, and not referring to numerous patches of psendo-lateritic rock 
the product of the denudation of older laterite, which as gravels, 
sandstones and conglomerates, occur at lower levels than the typical 
rock. These will be referred to further on. The evidence in 
fayour of Dr. Carter’s hypothesis of the trappean origin of the 
Konkan laterite is simply the lithological resemblance of this rock 
to the iron-clay occurring on the top of the Deccan trap flows above 
the Sahyddris. But an equal resemblance exists between the 
Konkan laterite and the Travankor laterite and the laterite of the 
Coromandel coast, both of which are of true sedimentary origin. 
Another great objection to the trappean origin hypothesis is that 
it involves a fresh outpouring of trap long after the conclusion of 
the Deccan trap period, a further outflow of which there is no other 
evidence of any sort in the Konkan, It is the general conclusion 
of the geologists who know the southern Konkan, that the Konkan 
has been formed by the removal, by denuding agencies, of the 
vast mass of trap forming the westward extension of the great flows 
now exposed in the Ghat scarp, and that such denudation began 
after the Deccan trap period was at an end. When this great 
denudation, which was doubtless the work of the sea, had been 
accomplished, a deposit of white and blue clay, containing lignite 
and plant remains, was formed. ‘These clays are very probably 
of the same tertiary age as the lignitiferous clays underlying the 
truly sedimentary laterite in ‘Trayankor. The Konkan laterite at 
Ratndgiri overlies these plant beds, and if it represents, as 
Dr. Carter supposes, altered trap flows, there must have been a 
third period of trappean eruptions in the Indian peninsula, of 
which, as above remarked, no-other indications are to be found. 


Laterite outliers are found in the south of the state at points 
far more inland than in the north. They are mostly small, of 
irregular shape, and scarped round their edges. Konkan laterite is 
probably of later tertiary ago. 


The Alluvial Formations in Sdvantvddi are of very small extent 
and of no geological importance. They consist of the alluvium 
deposited by the various small rivers in their lower reachos, and are 
almost everywhere masked by extensive rice cultivation. 


The Subaérial Deposits demanding most notice are patches of 
various argillo-ferruginous rocks occurring very commonly over the 
low-lying central part of the state, and in the valleys between the 
various ridges capped by the typical Konkan laterite. They have 
often a true lateritic appearance, but consist more frequently of 
gravels, sandstones and conglomerates, and have been formed by 
re-consolidation of the weathered debris of the true Konkan laterite 
or of ferruginous and other rocks in the metamorphic series. None 
of sufficient interest to deserve special notice are mentioned by 
Mr. Wilkinson. Similar deposits are in process of formation at the 
present time. 
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The Soils are mostly light-coloured, clayey or sandy as the case 
may be; cleyey svils result from the decomposition of the felspathic 
varieties of the metamorphic rocks ; sandy soils fromthe weathering 
of the quart. tes and altered sandstones of both the older and newer 
metamorphic series. The soil is generally deeper than elsewhere 
in the Konan, and the country in consequence more susceptible of 
cultivation. Inthe north of the state is a deep red soil the result 
of the decomposition of some of the lower trap flows. 


Except for building purposes, the various rocks met with in 
Savaéntvidi are of little use, and none appear to be of exceptional 
value, In imany places a little iron is smelted in small native 
furnaces, the cre used being namatitic shale obtained from some of the 
laterite-cayped bills. This shale probably belongs to the laterite 
formation. Myr. Wilkinson thinks that in some few cases the ore 
used is a decomposing ferruginous member of the gneissic series, 
possibly 4 hornblendic schist rich in iron. 


Except! that it is somewhat damper and cooler, the climate of 
Saévantvadi is nuch the same as the climate of Mélvan in Ratnégiri. 
The cold s-ason begins about the middle of November, the weather 
very suddenly changing from damp warmth to dry cold. From 
February {co the middle of May strong gusty winds blow from the 
north-west ‘Tho hot weather begins in» March, when at times in 
the after oon with a heavy cloudy sky, the thermometer rises 
to 94°. In April, the hottest month in the year, mists and fogs 
are sometimes followed by thunder, lightning and rain from the 
north-east. May, though it has a higher average temperature than 
April, is freshened by a strong sea breeze, with sometimes, but less 
often than in April, a thunderstorm from the north-east. The 
rainy seus rn begins carly in June and ends about the middle of 
October, T'he fall is very heavy, varying, during the thirty-two 
years ening 1879, from 222 inches in 1874 to 93 inches in 1855, and 
averaging 143 inches.’ Though well distributed over the whole rainy 
season tie fall is generally greatest in June and July. Thermometric 


' The avilable details are : 


e 
Stivantuddi Rainfall, 1848 - 1879, 


Yuar. Inches. | Conta. Year. | Inohes. | Cents, Inoheg, | Cents, 
1845 | 135 17 1860 40 
184) cal 177 28 1860 50 
195) Ast 82 | 1861 6 
185i. ve 185 30 1862 45 
1852 ee (3: 90 1868 8 
18633 ww (12 on 
184 we LOT 
1865 0 08 
1855) LO 
185 voy 6 
1853 sl ag} 
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OhapterI. _—srreadings, registered during the five years ending 1879, vary from 91° 
Description. in May to 69° in December and January. They give for the whole 
Ginsats period an average mean temperature of 78°6°.1 
ale, 


1 Sdvantvddi Thermometer Readings, 1851-1857 and 1875 - 1879. 


AVERAGES. 


YEAR. = m 
Septem- | Decem- 
ber. ber. 


January. May. 


Min. Max./Min. Max. 


77 82 | 67 85 
75 79 | 69 85 


Min. Max.|Min. Max. 


1851-1857 .., 4 66 88 | 70 90 
1875-1879 .., | 69 88) 79 91 
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CHAPTER IT. 
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Tax only minersls are stone and iron ore. At Véldval and Akeri 
stone quarries supply abundant building, material. The V4&léval 
stone is a sort o! yuartz or quartzite. The Akeri stone, a slate coloured 
tale-schist extremely hard, compact and heavy, is unrivalled for 
building! Cost ng 4s. (Rs. 2) the cubic foot to quarry, it has 
hitherto been 1n Jittle local demand. But large quantities have beon 
sent to Bombay and much used in several of the public buildings. 
It can be drvssed and carved as finely as marble. Laterite is 
quarried at many places, especially near Amboli and within a few 
miles of Vadi. Iron ore of good if not of superior quality is 
found in the “Suayidri hills nearthe Rémand Pérpoli passes, and 
on a small gea'e is made intofield and other tools? Enterprise 
and capital ere wanting to work the beds profitably on any large 
acale, Tale of inferior quality and in small pieces is found at 
Kadaéval in Kudal, It is chiefly made into small sweetmeat boxes 
or used in derorating clay and wood idols. 


As shade§ is thought to be hurtful) to rice, except some palms 
and bhirands, (iarcinia purpurea, litle field timber is grown. The 
largest trees, chiefly mangoes and jacks, are found near villages. 
Round the temple of some local demon, velal, almost every village 
has its sacred rrave, devraéi, spreading over two or three acres, for 
generations untouched by the axe and crowded with stately trees 
woven togethe: by festoons and wreaths of gigantic creepers, 


The followirg is a list of the trees found within Sdvantvédi 
limits. The mango tree, démba, Mangifera indica, has valuable 
fruit and timber useful for doors, boxes, and other articles of 
furniture ; cobert, Glycycarpus racemosus, a small tree the juice 
of whose petioles is used as a blister; anjan, Memecylon edule, 
bearing a small lilac flower in the hot weather, has very 
tough but crooked timber; din, Terminalia glabra, has bark used 
in tanning and to make a dark red dye, and timber, especially the 
heartwood, of high value for building purposes; dvli, Emblica 
officinalis, y ice da fruit made into conserves and pickles, leaves used 
by tanners, and wood that makes good charcoal ; adulsa, Adhatoda 
rasica, has lenves used as a febrifuge; dpta, Bauhinia racemosa, 
worshipped !) Hindus at Dasra (October), has leaves used for 


' Near one of tie quarries on the slope of a hill there is a bedstead 6 feet 3 inches 
long, 3 feat wide, and 14 feet high with carved cornice and legs. The whole made of 
one solid piece of stone was about 1840 made to order by a Goa prostitute who died 
before it was fiu shed. ; 

3 In 1855 the outturn of iron was ahout 77 tons (230 khandis) worth £480. 

43 Contribured Ly Captain Waller, V.C., Assistant Political Superintendent, 
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making cigarettes, bidis; asht, Ficus cordifolia, yields indifforent 
timber; dtak, Flacourtia montana, has an edible fruit; ambdda, 

pondias mangifera, the hog-plum or wild mango, has a fruit eaten 
when ripe and pickled when unripe; bava, Cassia fistula, yields a pulp 
used as a purgative and exported ; biba, Semicarpus anacardium, 
the marking nut, has edible kernels; bakul or oval, Mimusops 
elengi, has sweet scented flowers sold for wreaths; bhendi, Thespesia 
populnea, yields excellent and close grained wood, used for wheel 
spokes and gunstocks; bhirand or ratdmbi, Garcinia purpurea, has 
a fruit with an edible pulp, a rind that when dried is used as a 
flavouring acid in curries, and seeds yielding kokam oil; bokdda, 
Ficus asperrima, has leaves used as fodder for cattle; bel, Adgle 
marmelos, yields a pulp very useful in dysentery; bach, Salix 
tetrasperma, found only on the Sahyadri hills, yields a wood which, 
containing much tonic and gallic acid, isa good substitute for log 
wood, and is valued as a dye wood; bhovarbet, Bambusa stricta, is a 
species of bamboo; bherla mad, Caryota urens, the. bastard sago 
palm, is common, but being of an inferior quality, yields neither 
sago nor toddy, the stem ofthe leaf yields a fibre much used in 
making fishing lines ; chinch, Tomorindus indica, has edible fruit 
and tongh and good wood; char, Buchanania latifolia, has seeds 
which are made into confectionery, and largely exported to Bombay 
and elsewhere ; chinir, Arandinaria wightiana, a small bamboo, is 
much used for making batous; echavat, Musa ornata, or wild 
plantain, the pith yields flonr and the stem an excellent fibre ; 
dhiman, Grewia tilizfolia, yields wood used for building; dhup, 
Canarium strictum, yields an aromatic pale yellow gum burnt as 
incense ; gela, Randia dametoram, is a common tree with good 
timber; godderand (?) has oil-yielding seeds; helw, or alu, Vangueria 
edulis, its fruit is eaten and tts timber occasionally used; hela, or 
gholing, Terminalia belerica, yiclds alargely exported fruit, and wood 
ashes much used in the manufacture of molasses; Aed, Nauclea 
cordifolia, yields the light and close grained wood used in making 
the lacquered Vadi toys ; harda, Terminalia chebula, the myrobalans 
of commerce, are largely exported ; kdlcdsan, Briedclia spinosa, yields 
a wood useful for building purposes ; filéleuda, Wrightia tinctoria, 
has leaves that yield an indigo dye, and has very close grained 
and white timber excellent for turners ; hasag, or ashok, Jonesia 
asoca, yields a useful wood; jimbha, Xylia dolabriformis, yields a 
strong red-coloured wood, excellent tor rafters and making good 
charcoal; jémbhul, Hugevia jambolana,; has an edible fruit and 
a much used wood that stands water well; jamb, Wugenia vulgaris, 
yields wood used for building; jadphar, or jdphran (?), has an 
edible fruit and useful wood; jagam, Flacourtia cataphracta, has 
an edible fruit; jambal, Syzygium caryophyUeum, yields wood used 
for building purposes ; jésund, Antiaris innoxia, yields fair timber ; 
karmal, Dillenia.pentaphylla, a very common tree, yields inferior 
timber ; kavthi, Hydnocarpus inebrians, the seed oil cures skin 
diseases and has been found useful in leprosy; karanj, Pongamia 
glabra, the seed oil cures itch and mange, and the timber is good; 
kinat, Acacia procera, yields good timber; kinjal, Terminalia 
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aniculata, yields good timber much used for building; kumbya, 
areya arborea, has birk that is used for slow matches, and yields 
useful timber; kadwnh, Nauclea parviflora, yields wood used for 
making stacks and fcr |nilding purposes; kher, Acacia catechu, a most 
valuable treo, yielcs the catechu of commerce ; kiéjra, Strychnos 
nuxvomica, furnish -s tho powerful poison strychnine and yields a 
useful timber; karians5, Olea dioica, yiclds an oxcellent wood; 
kharsing, Bignonia “ylocarpa, yields a wood-oil used as a cure for 
skin diseases; Ahaccot, Mpicarpus orientalis, has leaves which for 
polishing wood are iw excellent substitute for sand paper; kalam, 
Stephegyne parvillo a, » fair building wood ; kavas (?), a fairly useful 
timber; kaner, Neriiim odorum, yields middling timber; kdju, 
Anacardium occideitils, the cashew tree, yields a largely exported 
oil nut and a fleshy fru t stalk from which spirit is distilled ; kadal (?) 
yields middling tinier; khargul, Boehmoria ramillora, the leaves 
are used as fodder; /.rkl: (?), the leaves are used ax fodder; kusha, 
or kusga (7), has useful tunber; kdlen (?), a aseful wood; kala 
gonda (2), a usefal wool: dvilingun (t), the wood is very tough and 
used for hatchet hardles ; kalak, Bambusa valgaris, the bamboo ; 
khatkhati (¢); kwinln!, Sapota tomentosa, the fruit is used as a cure 
for diarrhoea ; kudelievha, Pluneriaacuminata; madan (?) has useful 
wood; motékarma', Iillenia speciosa, a rarc and. inferior wood; 
mirjoli (?); malay. (%); mahdrnkh, Ailanthios excelsa, yiclds useful 
timber; mid, Cocos niusifera, the cocoa palin, its nuts are largely 
exported ; mdanya, Lambusa arundinaria, the common bamboo ; 
naram (?) yields us:ful timber; nandrukh, Urostigma retusum, a 
shady tree planted on road sides; na@na, Lagerstraamia parviflora, 
yields excellent heartwood ; | tigehipha, Mesna ferrea, yields a 
beantiful sweet secuted Howers! négadkuda, Stercutia fetida, a 
decoction of the burl. is used ww care for coughs ; adéyin, or trai, (P) 
the wood is used for innate of country boats ; nhiv, Nauclea cadamba, 
a handsome tree with edible /frait, believed to be an exotic; 
nisalbonda, Salaci:. prionoidos, yields timber ; palus, Butea frondosa, 
- the flowers are use.l.ind exported as adye; pangdra, Erythrina indica, 
its light wood is u-ed for making sword scabbards; payar, Ficus 
cordifolia, a usefu’ t:ve tor road sides; pdst, Dalbergia paniculata, 
useful for building ymrposes ; pddhri, Stereospermum chelonoides 
the leaves are usxd as a febrifuge, the wood is very tough ; pddoli 
Tricasanthos anguina, a decoction of the leaves is used in puerperal 
fever ; parijdtak, Nvctanthes arbortristis, bears fragrant flowers: 
pimpal, Ficus rolivinsa, worshipped by the Hindus; pdledsan, 
Briedelia montara ; jedhri (?), the fruit is eaten as a vegetable, « 
few of the leave: intexicate a horse; posva (?), a large handsome 
tree with infericy wood; panidla (?) yields fair timber; pophal 
Areca catechu, the areca nut largely exported ; phanas, Artocarpu: 
integrifolia, the juck tree, yields valuable fruit and timber, excellen 
for tables, boxe:, and cupboards; phanshi, Caralia integorrima 
useful for timber ; 0i/phanas, Artocarpus hirsuta, a wood useful fo: 
building; palang, Cwsalpina sappan, its wood yields a red dye 
phalya, Buchanani:. jatifolia, its leaves are given as fodder; ring 
ritha, Sapindus liu ifelius, the soapnut; rdykdla (?), a useful wood 
rdéma rdmeta, Las ssiphon speciosus, yields a fine fibre, its barl 
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intoxicates fish; rdnbiba, Semecarpus sp. (?), the juice ig used as a 
blister ; rumad, Covellia glomerata, bas a wood that makes good 
cattle troughs; sajan, Terminalia glabra, yiclds useful timber; 
sdvar, Salmalia malabarica, the silk cotton tree; sdtvin, Alstonia 
scholaris, the bark is a good febrifuge, but the timber worthless ; 
sdila or sdgudn, Tectona grandis, the teak tree ; sdykdnda, Sterculia 
villosa, the leaves are given to cattle and good cordage is made 
from the bark ; stan, Gmelina arborea, yields a hight and strong 
wood ; sisva, Dalbergia latifolia, the blackwood tree ; siras, Albizzia 
lebbek, an excellent wood; sugran (?), the bark is used as a 
medicine, and the wood for its oil and sometimes as timber; surang, 
Calycassion longifolium, the flowers are largely used and exported ; 
segul, or sevga, Moringa pterygosperma, the pods are eaten as a 
vegetable, the bark is like radish im taste, and the seeds yield ben 
oil ; sidam (?), a large tree yields poor timber; sonchépha, Michelia 
champaca, is valued for its sweet scented flowers and timber; 
tdman, Lagerstremia regine, has useful timber ; tirphal, Xanthoxy- 
lon rhetsa, the fruit is used as a medicine, to flavor fish curries, 
and to poison; tivar, Aveicennia. tomentosa, the wood is of very 
little value; wnday or pumdg, Calophyllum inophyllum, the seeds 
yield oil and the wood is excellent timber; vet, Calamus ratang, 
the common thorny cane; khirni, Mimusops hexandra, yields good 
timber; vomb, Nephelium langanum, has close grained and useful 
wood; vavala, Holopteloea integrifolia, is a small tree with 
middling wood; the banian, vad, Urostigma bengalense, is common ; 
and the India rubber tree, Ficus elastica, introduced somo twenty 
years ago, flourishes well. 


Roadside trees are easily grown. The most useful kinds are the 
jack and. mango, and the. best way of growing them is to sow the 
seed in pots in nurseries during one rainy season and plant them out 
at the beginning of the next, cracking but not removing the pot. 


Sévantvddi is a forest country, but until the revenue survey 
has been completed, the exact forest area remains unknown. 
Roughly it is about 300 square miles or one-third of the whole 
state. Revenue-yielding trees grow onthe slopes and along the 
base of the Sahyadri range, and on many isolated hills lying 
between the Sahyddris and the sea. All teak, her, and hleckyoad 
are considered the property of the state. In 1878, to put a 
stop to underhand wood-cutting and for the better protection and 
improvement of the forests, an establishment of one head officer, 
two deputies, one clerk, twelve rangers, and four ndkeddrs, selected 
from the Brébman, Maratha, and Musalman classes, was organised 
at a yearly cost of £234 (Rs. 2340). In Kudaél waste hill lands not 
useful for forest have been separated from 
the forestreserves; and in some Vadi villages 
Yuan. | Roceipte,| Charges.| 8bove the Sahyddris and in some of the 

: forests bordering on Vengurla, boundary 


Sdvantvidi Forests, 1874-26, 


£ £ marks have been set up, The marginal table 

1874-76...) 688 103 shows the forest receipts and charges for the 
+78 | 425 103 : ; ae : 

1876-77 “| 438 102 five years ending 1878-79, Timber is cut on 

a He ie the payment of fees. Ttis sent from Vengurla, 


ee =—Y Sea to Bombay, or carried in carts over 
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the hill tracts to Belgaum and other inland districts. There are 
no particular va ites who work as woodcutters. 


The chief Domestic Animals are oxen, cows, and buffaloes. 
Horses are very rarely seen, only among a few of the trading and 
agricultural classes. Bullocks and butfaloes are the animals chiefly 
used for bur-len cr in the field. An ordinary bullock costs about 
£1 10s, (Rs, 14) and a male buffalo about £2 (Rs. 20). A cow is 
worth from “1 to £1 12s. (Rs, 10- Rs. 16). Cultivators as a rule 
spend nothing 00 the keop of their cattle. They live on ent grass 
or on what they van find in the pasture lands. 

Of Wild Anitnals the principal are, the TiaEr, patdéit vdgh, Felis 
tigris; the Panrier, biblya vdgh, Felis pardus; the Huytina 
Leoparn, chitin, Melis jubata ; the Brar, ashval, Ursus labiatus ; the 
Bison, gava, Gavous gauras ; the Witp Boar, rd dukar, Sus indicus ; 
the Jackan, ki /wt, Canis aureus; the Fox, khonkad, Vulpes 
bengalensis ; and the Hvyana, taras, Hyena striata. Of the Deer 
tribe, the Srac, sdibur, Rusa aristotelis; the Srorrep Desk, chital, 
Axis maculatus ; and the Barking Dene, bhekar, Cervulus aureus, 
are often met. Hesides the above the following aro also found : 
the Wino Dou, kelstnda, Cuon rutilaus; the Crver, jovddi, Viverra 
malaccensis; the Common Junens Cat, bal, Felis chaus; the 
Squrrret, shuitro, Sciurus elphinstonei; the Harz, sasa, Lepus 
nigricollis; the Porocprns, stlindar, Hystrix lencura; the Common 
Inpran Ovrer, vt, Lattranair ; and the Monxny. Both harmless and 
poisonous snakes are common, bat deaths from snake-bito are rare. 
The average ycarly cost of keeping down tigers and other wild 
animals, during the ten years ending 1879, has been about £7 
(Rs. 70). Duriig the same period, sixteen deaths on an average 
are said to heve occurred, thirteen from. snake-bite and three from 
wounds recoive:. from beasts of prey. No rewards are offered for 
snake killing. 

The avifauna differs little from that of Ratnagiri. Compared with 
Ratnégiri, Sévantvidi is well wooded. The hill sides are every 
where covered vith dense forests and the country generally is less 
barren and rugecd. ‘The difference in the species appears to depend 
solely on these physical conditions. In Savantvadi forest-loving 
birds, such as thrushes, black birds, hill bulbuls, and others are 
more numerors, while plain, dry ufpland, and shore birds are scarcer 
than in Ratn:ig:ri. A detailed list of the birds found in Ratnégiri 
has been given in the statistical account of that district. With 
few excepticns this list probably applies to Savantvddi. The 
following spe:'irs have not yet been recorded from Ratnagiri. 


The Crustrp SzexeentT Faas, Spilornis cheela (Lath. 38), replaced 
in Ratndégiri by its smaller congener the Lesser Indian Harrier 
Eagle, Spilornis melanotis (Jerd, 39 bis). The Atpme Swirr, 
Cypselus melba (1), 98); the Mananar Trogon, Harpactes fasciatus, 
(Forat, 115), recorded by Dr. Fairbank; the Buvx-raiep Buz- 
Karur, Meroys philippinus, (Z. 118); the Cusnut-umapep Burz- 
Barer, Merops swinhoii (Hume 119), recorded by Dr. Fairbank ; 
the Junane Grav Horneint, Tockus griseus (Lath. 145), recorded 
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by Dr. Fairbank; the Crimson-tHRoatEp Barget, Xantholoema 
malabarica (Bly. 198), recorded by Dr. Fairbank; the Rep-wrnczp 
Crestep Cuckoo, Coccystes coromandus (f, 213); the Nientrr 
Fiowzr Packer, Dicceum concolor (Jerd, 289), apparently replacmg 
Tickell’s Flower Pecker, Dicceum erythrorhynchus (Lath. 238), 
found in Ratndgiri; the Vetver Froyten Buive Norwaton, 
Dendrophila frontalis (Horsf. 253) ; the Dark Grey Cuckoo SHrRIxE, 
Volvocivora melaschista (Hodgh, 269); the Harr Crustzp Dronao, 
Chibia hottentota (I. 2&6); the Manapar Green Bogut, Phyllornis 
malabaricus (Gm. 464), recorded by Dr. Fairbank ; and the Fairy 
Buvx Biro, Irene puella (Lath, 469). 


The chief salt water fish are the dir, bhuyart, dangdla, dhenkla, 
dodat, gargata, ghol, ghur, kddi, kipay, karli, khadas, kharchi, 
kharva, khavla, kolindra, lep, maliya, maral, mori, muddashi, pdlu, 
ped, saranga, shevta, tambosi, tigu, tonki, vagul, valui, vatu, and 
visvan, The fishermen are Gadbits. They number 850 souls and 
live in Chendvan and Kavthi on the Karli, and in small villages near 
the mouth of the Terekhol. As there is no local fish curing, a 
large quantity of cured fishsestimated at about £250 (Rs. 2500) 
worth, is brought for sale from Venpurla and other sea-coast towns. 


! Contributed by Mr. G. W, Vidal, C.8. 
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In 1848-4 an attempt was made to take a census. The results 
Were imperfect and untrustworthy? A second attempt, made 
eight years later (1851), was more successful. According to the 
1851 cen, the total population was 150,065 souls (males 769956, 
females 78,19) or 16673 to the square mile, Of the whole number 
144,112 or 96 per cent were Hindus, and 3986 or 2°5 per cent 
Musalmaéni;, that is at the rate of thirty-seven Hindus to one 
Musalmaén. ‘here were, besides, 1959-native Christians and eight 
Jews. Tho 1272 census showed # population of 190,814 souls or 
21202 to the square mile, an increase in twouty-ono years of 40,749 
souls or 2’°15 per cent. Of the 1872 population 182,688% or 95°64 
per cent were Hindus, 4152 or 2°18 per cont Musalmans, 3954 or 
2:08 per cent nutive Christians, and twenty ‘Others’. Of the whole 
number 4€"() per cent were returned as males and 51:1 per cent as 
females. 


The following statement gives the chief comparative details : 


Sdvantoddi Population, 1857 and 1872. 
7 


Porubation. 


“TRAR. 5 Bag End Re te ore TOTAL. 
" Musal- | Native 7 
Hindus. mana. | Christiana. Jews, | Others, 
I P 
j West . «| 144,112] 3986 1989 8 A 150,085 
» 48°23 oe | 184,688] 4152 30a4 7 20 100,814 


\ enna: ctor can rot eau se 


The 1872 returns, arranged accotding to religion, show that of the 
Hindus 142 or (07 per cent were Madhvachari Vaishnavs, 13,345 or 
7°30 per cent Shuivs, 199 or 0°10 per cent Shravaks, and 169,002 or 
92°50 per ves worshippers of gods and spirits without belonging 
to any particular sect, Except one Shia, all the Musalmaéns were 
Sunnis. Th: tlree Parsis were Shahanshiis. Of the Christians, 3945 
were Catko!:s and nine Protestants, including six Episcopalians 


1 This Chapter awes much to additions and correctiong made by Mr. Sakhdrdm 
Bai Bavdekar, -ludiciol Assistant, SAvantvadi. 

According ia the veturns, the Vadi division contained 40,628 (males 21,143, 
females 19,485) .oula; the town of Vadi, 8621 (males 4256, females 4365); and the 
Banda division, 44,087. The total number of houses was 1413. The Kudal returns 
have been de-triyert. 

3 This nuniber imeludes about 450 strangers who happened to be within the atate 
limits during the census night, 
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two Presbyterians, and one native Christian. Under the head 
‘ Others’ seventeen persons remained unclassified. 


The total number of infirm persons was returned at 408 (males 
265, females 143) or twenty-one per ten thousand of the whol@ 
population. Of these fifty-one (males thirty, females twenty-one), 
or two per ten thousand, were insane; twenty-nine (males twenty, 
females nine), or one per ten thousand, idiots; 139 (males eighty- 
eight, females fifty-one), or seven per ten thousand, deaf and dumb ; 
120 (males seventy-three, females forty-seven), or six per ten 
thousand, blind; and sixty-nine (males fifty-four, females fifteen), or 
three per ten thousand, lepers. 


Under occupation, the 1872 returns divide the population into 
seven classes : 


}.—Employed by the state, 1334 souls or 0°71 per cent. 
II.—Professional persons, 1018 or 0°53 per cent. 
III.—In service or performing personal offices, 1415 or 0°74 per cent. 
IV.—Engaged in agriculture and with animals, 73,627 or 38°58 per cent. 
V.—Engaged in commerce and trade, 2652 or 1:39 per cent. 


Vi.—Employed in» mechanical arts; manufactures, and enginoering 
operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise prepared for consumption, 13,777 or 7°22 per cent. 


VII.—Miscellaneous persons vot classed otherwise, (a) wives 24,121 and 
children 68,767, in all 92,888 0r 48°68 per cent ; and (b) miscellaneous 
persons 4083 or 2:14 per cent; total 96,971 or 50°82 per cent. 


Of houses there was in 1872 a total of 44,823, or on an average 
49:80 houses to the square mile. Of the whole number 1511, lodging 
15,565 persons or 8°16 per cent of the entire population at the rate 
of 10:30 souls to each house, were of a better, and the remaining 
48,312 houses, accommodating 175,249 persons or 91°84 per cent, 
with an average house population of 4°04 souls of a poorer, class. 


The houses of the richer classes, one, two, or three stories high, have 
walls of stone or mud, and tiled roofs. According to the means and 
the size of the owner’s family, they contain from eight to fifteen rooms. 
In front there is a porch, ota, and scttle, and a verandah behind. 
Inside are the central room, mdéjghar, and the cooking-room, and 
according to the means and size qf the family, from six to twelve 
other rooms. The chief articles of furniture are a carpet, jajam, 
a brass betel-leaf plate, tabak, a hubble-bubble, gudgudi, a brass 
lamp, brass drinking and cooking vessels, a few silver plates, some 
cots and cupboards, and very rarely small tables and chairs, 
Except that it is smaller, almost never more than one story high, a 
middle class house does not differ from a rich house. It seldom hag 
tables, chairs, or silver plates, but in other details the furniture is much 
the same. A few earthen vessels and copper pots, and one or two 
sitting boards, pdts, are all that can be found in a poor man’s house, 


The food ofarich household is for every day, rice, pulse, vegetables, 
pepper,} clarified butter, oil, salt, and dried fish, and once or twice 


1 All classes are fond of red pepper and spices, 
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a month, mutton ov fowls and eggs. On special occasions they eat 
fried cakes of rice and udid flour, vadds ; wheaten cakes stuffed with 
gram flour and sn sn, puran-polis ; and though rarely, sugared and 
buttered wheat b.ils, Iédws. Bréhmans, Lingtyats, and Gujarat 
Vanis, whether Vaishauvs or Shravaks, are an exception to this, as 
except the Gand B:ahmans or Shenvis who eat fish, they touch no 
animal food. ‘ac food of a middle-class household is rice, ndchut 
bread, curry, and veyetables, for every day, with vaddés on special 
occasions. "The uvury day food of a poor housebold is ndéehni bread, 
and occasionally rive ancl enery with vadds. ‘Those who drink liquor 
and milk, and ‘isa not a supply of their own, buy their liquor 
daily from a Bia birt or Christian liquor-seller, and their milk 
from the milkmen, yoverally a'Gavli. Except dried fish, which is 
nsnally bonght 1 Jetcber, stores of rice, pulse, salt, and red pepper, 
enongh to last fiors four to six months, are laid in during March 
and April. hoe w:'!-to-do pay in ready moncy, and the poorer re-pay 
at harvest with twenty-five or thirty per cont interest. The supply 
of animal food is }inght when wanted. 

Dress varies to -ome extent according to casteand creed. Except 
that the state servants wear a bright, tightly wound three-cornered 
turban of the S-nicshsi or Sindia pattern, both among high oes 
low caste Hindus the ordinary liead-dress is the handkerchief, 
rumél, wound Joourly once or twice vound the head. ‘The ordinary 
dress of upper class Hindus is, for the men in-doors, a 
waisteloth and under-jacket with or without a coat, and head 
scarf, rwmal; ou-doors a waistcloth, a waistcoat, a coat, a head 
scarf or turban, and » cotton shouldercloth, and Deccani shoes 
and sandals, vehn's. On great occasions he wears, in addition 
to his ordinary vutl-of-door clothes, a specially rich turban, and 
roand his shou) lors a woollen shawl, Upper class Hindu women 
wear in-doors & io: and bodice. Then ordinary out-door dress is 
the same, only of rich materials, and on great occasions they add a 
woollen shaw] ‘iri wn over the head. Boys, except when very young, 
have a waistulet] 3 coat, and a cap or turban, and girls under four 
have a shirt diya, 1 cap topi, a petticoat purkar, a bodice choli, 
and sometimes a role sédi. After four'years old they dress lke 
grown women, Among iniddle class Hindus, such as husbandmen 
and craftsmen, the man wears inedoors a loincloth, a waistcloth, 
and sometimes « waistcoat; out-of-doors he wears a waistcloth, 
a waistcoat o* sleeveless smock, kéuchola, with or without a 
head scarf, ried’, und in cold or wet weather, a blanket, kami. 
On great oceasic'ss, ristead of his smock, he wears a coat, angarkha, 
and a turban iastcad of the head scarf. Middle class women wear 
in-doors a robe, :vidi, out-doors a robo with or without a bodice, and 
on special occasions a richer or fresher robe and bodice, Boys and 
girls are, for aveur or two, allowed to gonaked. Then for two or three 
years the boy has a loincloth and the girl a bodice or robe, and 
after fivo or six, they have, at least for festive occasions, a suit much 
the same as grossa nen and women. Among the poorest classes, 


''The favourite climes are red, pink, white, purple and black, and sometimes 
green or yellow. 
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field and town labourers, men generally wear in-doors a loincloth 
and blanket, out-doors a waistcloth, and blanket or head scarf, 
and on festive occasions a waistcloth, jacket, and fresh head scarf, 
The women, except that fewer of them wear the bodice and that 
their robes are of coarser and plainer cloth and in worse repair, 
dress like middle-class women. ‘The children of the poor are 
later in getting clothes, and less often have complete suits, 
Otherwise their dress does not differ from that of middle class 
children. 


Of ornaments, among men the rich wear gold earrings, bhikbdlis, 
finger rings, angthis, and a necklace, kanthi; and middleclass men 
wear gold earrings, mudis, asilver necklace, gop, anda wristlet, kada. 
Among women the rich wear, for the head, muds, rdkhdis, kegads, 
phuls, shevtiche phuls, and chandrakors; for the neck; thushis, 
galsarts, putlis, saris, and tikds ; for the ears, bugdis, kirdbs, kudis, 
haps, and ghums; for the nose, naths and motis; for the upper 
arm, vdnkis and bdjubands ; for the wrist, bangdis and pdtlis ; and 
for the ankles, todds. A middle class woman wears almost all the 
ornaments worn by the richs-“And a poor woman wears only the 
galsari and the moti, aud round silver or lead and lac bangles and 
rings. A boy’s ornaments ina rich family are gold or silver 
wristlets, kadus and todits, and silver anklets, wilds or jhanjris ; and 
in middle class and poor families, imudis, qops, and kadds. A 
girl’s ornaments in a rich family are, for the head, muds, raikhdis, 
chandrakors, kegads, venis, and kalepattis; for the ears, bugdis, 
kdrdles, and kaps; for the neck, yalsaris, thushis, saris, putalydcha- 
hars, and javachi mils; and for the ankles, todds, vdlis, and 
jhanjris: in middle class families they are muds on the head, 
kdadlis in the cars, nathsin the nose, and tikiés and galsaris on the 
neck ; and in a poor family, bugdis for the ears, galsaris for the neck, 
and round silver or lead and Jae bangles for the wrists, 

Besides the last day in every Hindu mouth, which all except the 
labouring classes keep as a day of fasting and rest, there are fourteen 
chief yearly holidays, nine of them feasts or days of rejoicing, and five 
fasts or times of penance. The chief feasts are, in January (12th), 
Makar Sankrant, when the sun enters the sign of Capricornus ; in 
March - April, Holi, in honour of the spring equinox ;in April, Padua 
or new year’s day; in July, Kdrk Sanhkrint, when the sun enters 
Cancer; in August, Ndgpanchmi, the cobra’s fifth day, in honour 
of snakes, and Ndrli Purnima, or the cocoanut full moon; in 
September, Ganesh Chaturthi, or Ganpati’s fourth day, in honour 
of the god of wisdom; and in October, Dasra and Divdli. The 
fasts are, in February, Shivrdtra, or Mahaddev’s night; in April, 
Rémnavii or Rém’s ninth, in honour of Rém’s birthday; in July, 
Ashddhi Ekddashi, when the yearly sleep of the gods’ begins ; in 
August, Gokul Ashtami, in honour of Krishna’s birthday ; and in 
November, Kartiki Ekadashi, when the gods’ yearly sleep is over. 

The bulk of the people, the Mardthdés, Bandharis, and Mhars 
were formerly famous, both by land and sea, for their fierce 
cruclty. Even since the establishment of order under the British, 
Savantyddi has more than once been the scene of revolt and 
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disturbance. But now for nearly thirty-five years peace has been 
unbroken and the old pirate and froebooting classes have settled as 
quiet husbaidmen. The only remaining signs of special enterprise 
and vigour wera till a few years ago, their readiness to cross the 
sea to MeurititS in search of work, and the fondness that still 
remains for woilitary and police service. 

With actls trade, few local industries, and hardly any early or 
nnset#ed tribes, SAvantvddi is wanting both in the extreme of 
weeith and in the extreme of poverty, The Chief, some of the state 


servants, and a few traders in Vadi and Kudal, are the only persons. 


who possess vousiderable wealth, Except traders and goldsmiths, 
the bulk cf tae people, both husbandmen and craftsmen, depend 
for their living either partly or entirely on the soil. Very many of 
them areir: debt, but almostall have some property and some credit. 
Among the labouring classes there has of late years beey a 
considerable improvement. The demand for labour in Bombay and 
other trad» centres, and tho local rise in wages have made it 
unnecessary cr them to go to Aden or Mauritius in search of work, 
and in their food, clothes, and house gear, thore has been a distinct 
advance towards comfort. 

Among /Ii idus there were, according to the.1872 census, two main 
divisions o! Brahmans, Dr4vids and Gands, with a total strength of 
12,979 souls ov 7°11 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
Drévid Bréhinans there are four sub-divisions, Deshasths, Karddas, 
Chitpévans, and Devrukhas. Of Deshasths there are only three 
or four houses in the village of Banda, priests and religious beggars, 
all fairly wo'l off. Karddds aré distributed over the whole state. 
Each village, cr group of two or threo hamlets, has its Kardda priest 
or religious } zzur. Chitpdvans, a comparatively small class, are 
found chiefly che towns of V4di, Kudal, and Banda, in some villages 
near the Saliy idris,and in the Ajgaon sub-division. Some till and rear 
cocoa and betelwat plantations, others are religious beggars, and 
othersare in zovernment employ. Like Deshasths they are fairly 
well off. The only houso of Devrukha Brahmans is at Kudal, where 
the head is a pleader in the civil court. The four divisions eat and 
drink together, but do not intermarry. Petty caste disputes ara 
settled by a committee presided over ‘by Devasthali tho state 
Shastri, who -ofers serious cases for the decision of Shankardchérya 
Svémi. Of Gaud Brdhmans or Shenvis, immigrants, it is said, first 
from Bengal and then from Goa, there are four divisions, 
Shenvis,! Itirdoshkars, Kudaldeshkars, and Pednekars, In 
almost every village the accountant is a Shenvi, and in the towns 
of Vadi, Binls, and Kuddél, the number of their houses is 
comparatively large. Many of them are landowners and government 
servants, and «s 1 class they are well-to-do. The number of Vaishnav 
or Sdshtikar families ig very small. They are chiefly found in the 
town of Vali, snd in the VAdi villages of Talavda, Hodavda, and 
Tulsali. ‘Tey are traders, generally keoping grocers’ shops. 
Bardeshkar::, iso traders, are a very small class, A house or two 


1 Shenvia are cither Smarts or Vaishnavs. The latter are also known as Séshtikars. 
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are to be found in the, Vadi villages of Tulay and Baémbarda ; 
in the Banda villages of Ajgaon, Araunda, and T'alavda; and in the 
Kudal villages of Pinguli and Bibavna, Kuda\deshkars are found 
in the Pat and Haveli villages of Kudal, in the Ajgaon villages 
of Banda, and in the Mangaon villages of Vad, Mest of them are 
husbandmen, very fow aro in Government employ, Ong family of 
Pednekars are hereditary headmen in the Banda village ol -Wgntarda. 
Except between Sheuvis and Sashtikars, marriage among the o ferent 
classes is forbidden, Among the Shenvis and Sashtikars waste 
disputes are settled by a caste committee, presided over by member 
of the two old and respectable families of Sabnis and Chitnis. 
Serious cases are referred to the spiritual heads, sudmis, who live in 
Goa. Knudaldeshkars, Bardeshkars, and ‘Pednekars have caste 
committees of their own, who decide caste disputes. 

Priests, state servants, tradors, cnltivators, and landholders, the 
Brahmans are on the whole the most prosperous class in the state. 
Of their family expenses and style of living the following estimates 
have heen framed. In honour of the birth ofa son, Brédhmans spend 
from 2s. to £10 (Re, 1 -Rsrl00) on dinners and charity. These 
expenses are optional, and are seldom incurred in honour of the birth 
of agirl, On the occasion of putting on the sacred thread from 10s, 
to £50 (Rg. 5- Rs. 500)/are spent-in clothes, religious ceremonies, 
charity, and caste feasts. Betrothal and marriage ccremonics are 
performed at the same time, he bridegroom’s betrothal charges are 
entirely devoted to charity aud religious observances, and rarely 
exceed £1 (Rs. 10), His marriage expenses range from £20 to £100 
(Rs. 200-Rs. 1000), three-fifths of the whole being spent in ornameuts 
for the bride, and the rest, as the local phrase is, on such fly-away, 
uddu, items us clothes, charity, caste feasts, fireworks, musicians, 
and dancers. The bride’s father, under the name of a gift to the 
bridegroom, vardukshna, pays the bridegroom’s father from £5 to 
£100 (Rs. 50-Rs. 1000).° This dowry is invested in ornaments to 
be worn by the bride on her marriage day, and except under heavy 
pressure or fanuly misfortune, the bridegroom’s family cannot take 
them back. Besides this he has to spend more than three-fourths of 
what he gives as vardakshna, in presenting clothes, cooking vessels, 
and food to the bridegroom and his relatives, as also in caste dinners, 
religious ccremonies, and charity. Of late the people have become 
alive to this drain of capital, and have grown more provident and 
careful than they used to be. The expenses on the occasion of 
a girl’s reaching womanhood vary from 10s. to £20 (Ra 6- 
Rs, 200), one-half going in clothes and ornaments, and the other 
half in charity and in food and other presents. ‘Che only ceremony 
connected with pregnancy is that in the seventh or eighth month 
the woman’s female frionds and relations go to her house, each 
bringing a present of flowers and sweetmeats. Hxcept a few 
shillings for the musicians there is no expenditure. Doath charges, 
including religious ceremonies, charity, and gifts of clothes and food 
to relatives and friends, range from £1 to £50 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 500). 


Under Writers come Prabhus with a strength of nineteen souls. 
Descendants of menin British employ when the state came under 
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their management, they are outsiders from Ratnagit aad Thana, 
Since 1872 all tho Prabhus, except one family, have bty Savantvadi, 


Of Trads*s there aro five classes, Vanis 9600, Tingdyats 508, 
Jains 199, Bogars 70, and Jangams 25, with a sirAgth of 10,402 
souls or 3°60 per cent of the Hindu population. 97 these the Vanis, 
settlors from North Kanara about three haved years ago, aro 
found in the towns of Vadi, Banda and Kudakend in the villages of 
Mangaon, Akeri, aud Pavas, Of clean and at habits, they aro as 
a class sobor, thrifty, hardworking, and w# behaved. Their chief 
occupation is trade, selling piece goods ind groceries. ? They eat 
animal food. Most of them are Shaiy, worshipping Shiv, Ram, 
Ganpati ard Vithoba. Widows do yt marry and they employ 
Bréhman | riests. Caste disputes are »ttled by a mass meeting of 
the caste presided over by members ofthroe or four leading families, 
who refer serious quostions to Shankracharya Svami, They have 
ately begun to oducate their boys bu'do not socom to bea rising class. 

19 Linysivats, coming from above -he Sahyaddris some two hundred 
yews agu, are distributed in the twns of Akeri, Silgaon, Valival, 
Bavyuli, Norur, Kadal, and Mat, Dissenters from the Jain religion, 
they iays now become Shaivs, 2d some of thom are professional 
idol Wayshivpers in Hindu tenples: The Bogars have sixteen 
houses, y+ at Vadi, four at Niveli, two at Kudél, and six at Bordava 
and Vale Originally from (lgaum and Kolhapur, some of them 
have, for tire than fifty your, been settled in VAdi. They follow 
the Jain rolien, but excop ‘that they neyer eat animal food, they 
are not Ve"y steict in its edservance. They worship such gods as 
Ganpati, Kishna, Bhayéni, Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Jaitoba. 
They have apriest of ther ovnjeaste who lives at Khaérepdtan and 
occasionally visits Savantvadi. They dress hke Mardthds and deal 
in brass oul copper vosels, and glass bangles, hawking their 
wares in tins and villages and yearly fairs and sometimes opening 
stalls in mi kets. Caste disputes are referred by them to’a deputy 
of their rc sions head, stmt, who lives at Khérepétan in Ratnégiri. 
Of late, wire schocs ore available, they have begun to teach their 
boys. 

Amon:yt ders, she store of clothes generally includes a rich turban 
worth vrom Ll to c2 10s. (Rs. 10- Rs. 25), and lasting for five or six 
years ; alosely plded cotton scarfs rwmdl, worn on the head, worth 
about 68. (ts.3) four waistcloths, dhotars, worth from 8s, to £2 
(Rs. 4-Ry. 20° ; diree cotton or hnen coats, angarkhds, worth about 
Ss. (Re. 4): two mder-jackets worth wbout 4s. (Rs. 2) ; two waistcoats 
of the vilia of 2s. (Re. 1); two smpll waistcloths, panchds, 
worth 8:. (Rs 1-8); and several silkon wisetcloths worn while at 
meals or prye's, and varying in valuc from 10s. sq £2 (Rs. 5-Rs, 20), 
accorling: 13 they are of inferior silk, mugtas, of pure silk, 
pitirmbars. Busides these, for marriage and other Spesig] occasions, 
@ very ric: jrader will havo a cotton shoulder-cloth “--orth from 
abou £1 ty £20 (Rs. 10- Rs, 200), wnd a woollen shavt worth 
from £5 » £10 (Rs. 50- Rs. 100), and lasting with care £08 nig: 
years. 41 cvadlor’s wife’s wardvobe includes two robes, luges" 
worth from £1 12s, to £2 (Rs. 16 - Rs, 20), four bodices each worth 
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6s, (Rs. 8) a \otton scarf and woollen shawl worn over-the head 
on marriage ind other great occasions, and if she is a Braéhman, a 
silk robe for ining and praying in. The monthly food charges of 
a well-to-do trdex, his wife, and two children, amount to about £2 
(Rs. 20). Thosein widdling circumstances, doing without vegetables, 
mutton, milk am) \arified butter, and using less oil and betelnut 
and leaves, spend ot 4g, (Its. 12) ; and the poor, living on such 
coarse grains as ndchk and vari, do not spend more than 8s. (Rs. 4). 
Besides a clerk, kirkwn aid from 12s. to 16s, (Rs, 6-Rs. 8) 2 month, 
a well-to-do trader has ty servants to help him in his business, and 
one for the shop paid abou 6s, (Rs. 8) a month, sometimes in cash 
and grain, and sometimesin cash only. For household work he 
keeps a female servant who eceives one and a half pounds (1 sher) 
of rice a day, and once a yeai a robo, lugda, worth about 6s. (Rs. 8). 
Tf he owns cattle, he has a cowherd, rékhan, who, besides food, has 4 
monthly allowance of 1s. to 13.44, (wunas 8-annas 12), and once ” 
year gets a blanket, kdmli, a pa of native shoes, champals, ang 4 
waistcloth worth about 6d. (anne 4). A small trader has only jne 
femalo und ono malo servant cach paid about 6s. (Rs. 8) a moth ; 
and a poor trader has no servantyt all, They open their “2°ps 
about sevon and stay im them til noo, when they take their aidday 
meal and sleep till two, After twa hey re-open their shP%, 8 
serve in them till eight. 


Under Husbandmen come threo classes with a trength of 
127,370 souls or 69°71 pcr cont of the-yhole Hindu population. Of 
these 105,000 were Mavrathas, 19,750 Irandéris, and 4620 Devlis. 
The Marathds, some.of whan are soldiersag well as cutivators, are 
fairly well off The Bhandiris are poor, yome of then in service 
and some employed as toddy drawers Qevlis, the descondants 
of Bhavins or temple prostitutes, besides shui peform some 
temple service. 


The husbandman’s common food is a little boiled rice, cakes 
of ndchni and vari, fish, and some vegetubles. Th monthly 
food charges of a family of five persons varie from lls. to 16s.. 
(Rs. 6-Rs. 8). For burden and field purposes they hare bullocks 
and buffaloes, cach of the former worth about &1 10s. ‘Rs. 15) and 
of the latter about £2 (Rs.20). Their keep costs ery litle, a: when 
not left to graze, they are fed with cut grass ony, A arg? land- 
owner has a servant for ficld work paid abont 2s.(Re, 1, a month, 
besides his daily food. In busy seasons he hire: about ten male 
and twenty or twenty-five female servants, kdmeris,each of the men 
getting his daily food, and at the ‘end of the seasor ~, o! a ton of 
unhusked rice, and cavh of the women six pounds of unhusked 
rice a day. A. less prosperous farmer has one permaneit servant, 
and in the busy Season two or three extra workmen A small 
landholder yerks with his own hands, and is helped by bi wife and 
sometimer*Y his neighbour. _ Among the poorer husbandnen i} is & 
generp® practice to plough with a joint, vdrangula, pair o: bullocks, 
that with one bullock of their own and one of their neghbonr’s, 


_psing very early in the morning, and eating somo ndéehni svead and 


1 All Mardthiis following agriculture are called Kunbis. 
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gruel, the husbandinan goos to his field and works till noon. If 
his house is far off his wife brings him the midday meal, and if 
work is not pressing, they rest an hour or two and then work till 
evening, when they return home to sup and go to bed about nine. 


Of Craftsmen thore are nine classes with a strength of 11,3380 
souls or 6°29 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
2100 were Mithpivdds, saltmakers; 175 were Koshtis, weavers, 
found only in the villages of ‘'ulas and Kasél; 1380 Telis, oilmen; 
1210 Sonfvs, voldsmiths ; 2100 Kumbhars, potters; 475 Dhavads, 
blacksmiths ; $760 Sutdrs, carpenters; 30 Shimpis, tailors; and 
100 Chitévis, painters. Rising early in the morning they are 
soon at wor< and keep working till noon. After a meal and a 
two hours’ ost they begin again and continue till the evening, 
when after «pper they go carly to bed. All except the goldsmith 
are poor, and mest of the saltmakers, oilmen, and weavers,. and 
some carpenters aud potters eke out their earnings by field work. 
Getting litte help from their wives and children they carry on 
their work «rn. the huroblest scale with no stock in hand, and making 
articles ouly when ordered. ‘lho,estimated monthly charges of a 
family of four persons, a man, his wife and two children, are, for a 
goldsmit), about £1 10s, (Rs, 15); for a carpenter from 16s. to £1 
(Ra. 8-Rs. (3) ; and for a mason from 10s, to 12s. (Rs. 5-Rs.6). 

Of Barty end Actors there aré two classes with a strength of 220 
souls or (12 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 170 
were Gdrs and fifty Vajautris. The Gans are well off, The men play 
the fiddls, strangi, and the drum, tabla, and the women, kaldvants, 
act as sinviny aud dancing girls, The Vijantris, belonging to the 
Ghadsi cas'¢, are inferior both to Gdéus and Maréthds. Coming 
originally {rom above the Sahydédris they have about five houses 
chiefly im ihe town of Vadi. With idle-and unclean habits they 
are poor and given to liquor drinking. ~They cat meat, and their 
ordinary food is rice, curry and fish. They have a caste meeting 
which decides all disputes, Both at Hindu and Musdlman weddings 
the shri!l snusic of their flutes, sanats and swrs, is indispensable. 


Of Pers onul Servants thore are three classes with a strength of 
3200 souls or 1°75 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these 1:0) were Nhavis, barbers; 1225 Parits, washermen; and 
75 Mashilchis, torch-bearers, They are all poor. 


Of Shypherds there are two classes with a strength of 1940 souls 
or 1°06 per cent of the whole Hindu population, Ofthese 1750 were 
Dhangi-rs, shepherds, who own cattle and goats, and move from place 
to place. and 190 Gavlis, milkmen, new comers from Kolhapur, 

' who are settled in villages and towns. Both these classes are poor. 


Of Fishers and Sailors there are two classes with a total strength 
of 1125 souls or per 0°61 cent of the whole Hindn population. Of 
these £5¢ were Gdbits, and 275 were Bhois, palanquin-bearers, some 
of whem oke out their living by tillage. 

Of Leather Workers there are two classes with a strength of 
1765 souls or per 0:96 cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
1625 vere Chambhars, tanners and leather workers, and 140 were 
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Jingars, saddlers, some of whom propare fincly embroidered leather 
work, 


Of Depressed Classes there are two with a strength of 9854 
souls or 5°28 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
104 were Berads and 9750 Mhars, 

Beraps, found only in the village of Chankuli in the Sahyddris, 
have caste-fellows scattered over the neighbouring Belenum villages. 
According to their own story they are of the same caste and creed 
as the Rémoshis, with whom they eat, but do not intermarry. A 
comparatively well-to-do Berad hay a house with three rooms, the 
back room for cattle, the middle for the women and for dining, and 
a front room for the use of the men. Except two or three brass 
and several carthen vessels, worth about 6s. (Rs. 3), they have few 
household goods. For a man, his wife, and two children the entire 
wardrobe is worth about IMs. (Rs. 7), of which about 7s, (Rs. 3-8) is 
the worth of the man’s, 5s. (Rs. 2-8) of the woman’s, and 2s, 
(Re. 1) of the children’s clothes. All women, both rich and poor, 
wear a neck ornament,’ galsari, worth about a shilling (8 annas). 
Their food, coarse grain .with occasionally a fowl and the flesh of 
sheep, goats, buffaloes, and cows, costs from 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4 - Rs. 5) 
a month, Some of then are very badly off, living in a one-roomed 
hut, eating roots aud loaves with grain only occasionally, and with 
difficulty earning 2s. (Re. 1) a month, They are a quiet hamniess 
people, with the help of their wives growing rice, ndchni, and vari, 
and little inclined to leave their villages in sourch of work.? 

Thoy worship their ancestors; hut, keep no images in their houses. 
Their favourite god is Ganpati, Like other Hindus they fast on the 
llth Kartik Shuddh (November-December) and 11th Ashadh Shuddh 
(June-July), and feast on the Nay Panchami (July-August), Ganesh 
Chaturthi (August-September), Dasra (October-November), Divdli 
(October-November), and Holi (March-April). They have no special 
fasts and festivals. They worship the cobra, ndéq, bolding it sacred 
and nover destroying it. Jxcept two shrines, chavdthds, at Chaukuly, 
the one called niikovas and the other kerkovas, they have no special 
places of pilgrimage. They uever visit Musalmén saints’ tombs, and 
no saints, sddhas, of their tribo aro worshipped by other Hindus. 
Yhey bave no priests of their own. The village Bréhman, bhaé,? 
performs all religions ceremonies connected with birth, marriage, 
and death. ‘hoy have no cercinonics at naming. When a son is 
born, they wait on the Lhat and pay hima copper pice. He asks 
the futher the names of his ancestors, and after consulting a paper 
tells him what to call his child. ‘There are no ceremonies at betrothal 
or puberty. As the Berad eonmnunity in a village is more or less 


5 


2? The assessment of lands held by them at Chaukuli amounts to about £7 10s. 
(Rs, 75). 

* The bhat never enters a Berad’s house, but eats of the food provided for him 
at a littledistance, On the marriage day ho enters the booth, mdndva, and performs 
the ceremonics, At the consecration of a house, though he officiates, he ucver 
sprinkles water, but asks the master of the hyuse to sprinkle it, 
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villages. The marrying age for girls varies from five to ten, and 
for boys from ten to twenty. When his first wife is barren, a man 
may take a second cr even a third wife. But if he has children 
by his first wite, he seldom marries a second wife in the lifetime of 
the first. hore is a caste rule that if a man suspects his wife of 
unfaithfulness, he may bring the matter before a caste meeting at 
Vagotar, and it the caste committes find the woman guilty he may 
marry another wife. But divorce on the ground of adultery is almost 
unknown. Widow marriage is allowed, but a widow falls in public 
esteem by miarvying a secoud time. The Berads never intermarry 
with any otaer caste or tribe. The marriage charges ina well-to-do 
family are, fo the bridegroom, a sum of £2 6s. (Rs. 23) to be paid to 
the bride’s fa her, and about 6s. or 8s. (Rs. 8 - Rs. 4) more for caste 
feasts. For the bride’s father the cost is about £1 (Rs, 10), of which 
Qe. (Re. 1) go to buy a turban for the bridegroom and the rest is 
spent in cusie feasts. Caste dinners are given on marriage and 
death occasions, and on the fifth day after the birth of a child, On 
all occasions the food is mutton and rice, prepared by the women 
of the hos*’s family and served in.earthen vessels and eaten off 
stitched leaf vlates. In marriage.feasts the.men and boys eat first, 
and then the women and girls, Attheirfeasts there is no wine, 
and no sinjti1 ¢ or dancing. The Berads bury the dead. Nothing 
is spent on 12 burial of children and unmarried persons, In the 
case of ar sult, the death charges for grave clothes and a feast 
to the mournors amount, in a well-to-do family, to about 10s. 
(Rs. 5). hev have an hereditary headman, gdvda, the oldest male 
in a certain fataily at Chankuli. He settles all petty caste dispytes 
and transfers the more serions to the caste meeting at Vagotar, where 
he brings the parties and helps to dispose of the matter. Should the 
parties be ¢ ssatisfied with this award, the village headman is called 
in and his judgment is final. ‘I'he person against whom the decision 
is given is required to pay the caste a fine proportionate to his means. 
Marriage witl» Mhér is punished by expulsion from caste, and a 
woman of hii character may be excommunicated. The village 
Brihman, biwf, is never consulted in such matters. The social 
position of the Borads is said, perhaps because they are now much 
quieter and batter behaved, to have of late considerably improved. 

hey rank themselves under Musglmans, but much above Mhars, 
never touchiag or mixing with them. They have no liking either 
for gamer of chance or athletic exercises, and except at Dasra 
(October-Nu vember), when they collect outside of the temples to hear 
old stories, kathds, they care little for listening to tales or music. 
Partly from bad seasons, but mostly owing to their extravagance 
on marrisge occasions, about two-thirds of the Chaukuli Berads are 
sunk in debt. The advances they require are generally repaid after 
six montks it twenty-five per cent interest. 


MaArs,! with a strength of 9750 souls, are of two sub-divisions, 
Pan Mhérs and Bele Mhérs, who neither eat together nor 


1 The Mhir and Nath Gosdvi accounts have been compiled from materiala supplied 
by Mr. Hari Bhikhaji Vagle, Head Master Anglo-Vernacular School, Savantvadi. 
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intermarry. In every village a separate quarter called Mhdérvdda, 
generally on the outskirts, is set apart for the Mhérs’ dwellings. 
These are small huts, thatched or tiled according to the owner’s 
means, and divided’into one, two or three rooms. Mats, sleeping 
and sitting boards, a few earthen and brass or copper vessels, a 
tobacco pipe, a billhook or axe, and if he is a cultivator, a plough 
and other field tools form the chief part of a Mh4r’s household gear. 
A Mhér dresses like a Mardétha in a loincloth, waistcloth, and head- 
scarf. The food charges are nearly the same as those of a Berad. 
As village servants they hold allotments of village lands. Some 
serve as guides and messengers, some enlist in the native regiments 
of the British army, and others serve as grooms and day-labourers 
at from 3d. to 44d. (annas 2-annas 3) a day. The women are 
skilled in cane and bamboo plaiting, and in making umbrellas from 
the leaves of the bondgi, Pandanus odoratissimus. As a class they are 
quiet and hardworking. Marriage and other ceremoniesare performed 
by a priest, guru, of their own caste. Unlike the Berads, Mhars do 
not worship their ancestors, but have deities inthe shape of cocoanuts 
or betelnuts, called Bréhmans and Purvas, whom they worship on 
every Monday, applying saudalwood powder, burning incense, and 
offering flowers. In every village, close to the chief temples, there is 
a Mhér shrine where they worship a stone idol of Talakbba. They 
sometimes visit the Hindu temples at Pandharpur, but never a 
Musalmén saint’s tomb. There is no local Mhar saint, sédhu, who is 
worshipped by other Hindus, The marrying age, the marriage and 
death charges, and the caste dinners, except that women and children 
eat at the same time as men. but ina different place, and that men 
freely indulge in country liquor, are nearly the same as those of the 
Berads. They do not marry outside of their own caste, and 
re-marriage and polygamiy are allowed only when the first wife is 
barren or faithless. 


They have no recognised headman, but the Mhars of certain 
villages have for generations been regarded as arbitrators in 
settling caste and other disputes. Taking food in the house of a 
saddler Jingar, a painter Chitar?, or a Musalmén, and adultery are 
punished by expulsion from caste. hey have no games of chance 
or skill, and seldom practise any athletic exercises. Their great 
delight 1s to listen to the stories recited in temples by their priests, 
gurus, whom they also call Hardds or servants of Krishna. Want 
of care and forethought has sunk most of them deep in debt to 
the landholders and village accountants, kulkarnis. Still, within 
the last forty years their state has greatly improved. They have 
tiled cottages instead of thatched huts, brass and copper vessels 
instead of earthen pots and cocoanut shells, clothes instead of rags, 
and good wholesome food instead of scanty pickings. 


Of Religious Beggars there are five classes with a strength of 
2038 souls or 1:11 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these 28 were Bharathi Gosdvis ; 960 were Néth Gosavis, some of 
them husbandmen ; 100 were Bhaéts; 800 were Thdkurs; and 150 
were Votéri Gosaévis who appear to be new comers, some of whom 
prepare and deal in stone pots. 
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Nita GosAvis,! nambering 960 and probably of Maratha origin’, 
are dark, beardless, and of middle stature, with nothing to mark 
them from ordiniy poasants. They are found in the villages of 
Kankavli Ash4mit. and Kémta in Ratnégiri, at Ajrain pa ba 
at Goa, and at Malvan, They seldom own houses. Their brick- 
coloured, bhagva, ciress consists of a loincloth, a cap, a blanket, and 
a waistcloth. From their left arm hangs a wallet, and when they 
go begging, they carry a stick in the right hand and a pale-coloured 
gourd in the left. The ornaments worn by the men are @ silver 
chain, gop, silver annlets, kadis, and silver or pewter earrings, 
mudras, the distityruishing mark of their sect. The women’s dress 
is in no way peculiar. A well-to-do woman’s ornaments include a 
gold nose-ring. a necklace of glass and metal beads with a small 
central gold brooch, galsart, and three sorts of earrings, bugdts, balis, 
and kips. They waiderstand ordinary Maréthi, but among themselyes 
use a peculiar ;at.is. Worshipping the ordinary Hindu gods, 
peeclany the gold or silver image of Rénubai, and employing 

réhman priests, they believe in witchcraft and spirits, tying amulets 
to their children’s arms, and sacrificing, fowls to propitiate male 
demons, deveh irr. Some of them are settled, but most are wanderers 
stopping in viila.ze temples in the rainy, and camping under trees 
in the fair, sens. They generally stay within Savantvédi limits, 
but sometimes oss to the neighbourmg districts and to Kolhapur. 
They move in hands or families of from twelve to fourteen men, 
and sometim»s take with them a bull, and one or two goats and 
dogs. Amon: thoxe who are settled, some take to fishing, but most 
make vessels, dagadlit, from the stone of the Ramgad quarry, and 
the women svll very popular glass-bead necklaces, pirdukds.8 


The child is named on the twelfth day after birth. On the fifth, the 
goddess Rannléi is worshipped, rice and fish are offered, and the 
caste people feasted, The next ceremony is ear-slitting, by which 
® man publicly assumes his calling, and becomes eligible for 
marriage. - Tl» ceremony is performed by a priest, guru, belonging 
to the Dorevike Gosdévi sect, who fixes a trident,’ trishul, in the 
ground, anc. afser worshipping it and offering it a hen, with a sharp 
knife pierces "he lobes of the young disciple’s ears. The blood is 
allowed to fal! on the ground while the disciple repeats the words, 
‘Shri Gorai:h, Shri Gorakh’. A waflet with a pot in it is tied to his 
left arm, end the priest enjoins him henceforth to live solely by 
begging. He starts at once on his new calling, collecting from the 
guests plaat-uins, dates, and cocoanuts. The ceremony ends with a 
dinner. hoy marry at avery early age. On betrothal, the father 
of the bridegroom invites the bride’s father and their friends to a 
dinner. ‘The intended marriage is declared, sugar and betelnuts are 
distributed imong the guests, and the bride’s father is presented with 


' Closely allied to the Nath Gosdvis, but differing from them in caste and ceremonials, 
pkanape Gorakls, who are also called Kanphétds or slit-ears from having their ear 
obes slit. 
bl Among tisi: family surnames are Patel, Jédhav, Shirke, Todkar, Lad, and 
Rajput, + This necklace is a sign that the woarer is married and unwidowed., 
* An emblem of Shiv, as both of these sects arc Shaiva. 
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asum of £4 (Rs. 40), called dej. Ona lucky day fixed by a priest, 
the female relations of the bridegroom carry a piece of cotton cloth 
and turmeric to the bride’s house, and rub her all over with it. 
Then the women 6f the bride’s family bringing turmeric apply it 
to the bridegroom. The bridegroom then repairs to the bride’s 
house and the marriage is performed by a priest, the ceremony 
ending with a feast to the son-in-law. The pair then proceed to the 
bridegroom’s house where a feast is given to the bride’s family. 
Consummation of marriage, phale-shobhan, takes place when the girl 
reaches womanhood. 


When a man dies, his body is washed with hot water, and if he 
has left a widow, a black dentifrice, dantvan, is rubbed on his 
teeth, and betel leaves and nuts are placed in bis month. The 
body is carried to the grave sitting, and in that position is buried. 
Onethe third day the corpse-bearers are feasted, and on the eleventh, 
when the mourning ceases, they are purified by drinking a 
mixture of the five products, panchgavya, of the cow, urine, milk, 
butter, whey and dung. On the twelfth two goats are sacrificed, 
and a small cloth is spread »with pieces of bread, plantains, rice, 
and molasses ; bits of boiled-flesh are laid at the corners, and in the 
centre a burning wheat-flour lamp is set, with a small water vessel, 
and on each side a bunch of ruiz, Calotropis gigantea, flowers. 
The day ends with a feast. On the morning of the thirteenth the 
ceremonies are brought toa close, the chief mourner throwing the 
offerings into water and presenting each of the caste people with a 
pipe of tobacco. The caste headship is confined to certai families 
and is hereditary. The heads settle all caste disputes with the 
aid of the other leading mon. At caste gatherings they are first 
served with the hubble-bubble, gudgudi, and betel leaves and nuts, 
and at marriages they receive a smal] sum of money. Of late the 
Gosévis are said to have greatly auproved, giving up their untidy 
drunken habits and beginning to settle as huasbandmen. 

Coming from above the Sahyddris some four hundred years ago, 
Thékurs number about 800 souls. They are found chiefly in the 
Kudal villages of Aimbadpal and Mudla. Inferior in- rank to Mardéthas 
they are idle and of unclean habits, Though some of them till and 
twist woollen threads for blankets, they live chiefly on begging and 
ballad-singing. At times they perform plays representing events 
mentioned in the Puridins and Ramdyan, and showing wooden 
puppets moved by strings. They keep dogs and have no scruple 
im eating animal food. Widow marriage is allowed, and all religious 
ceremonies are performed by a priest of their own caste, Caste 
disputes are settled by their own headmen. 


Musalmans, numbering in all 4152 souls or 2:18 per cent of the 
whole population, have four sub-divisions, Shaikhs, Syeds, Moghals, 
and Pathéns. All of them are Sunnis, and according to their own 
account are of foreign origin. Most of them are employed in the 
Sdvantvaédi Local Corps ; the rest are traders, husbandmen, grooms, 
water-carriers, and drum-beaters. As aclass they are poor, idle, 
and improvident. 
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In 1872, the Christians had a strength of 3954 souls. The 
descendants of natives converted by the Portuguese, most of them are 
found in the south of the district. They are not settled in separate 
villages, but scattered about chiefly as masons and palm-juice 
drawers. The miles havea head scarf, a shoulder cloth thrown loosely 
over the body, aud a waistcloth girt round the loins. Except that 
it is somewhat costlier, their church dress is the same. The women 
wear robes and liucdices, and in church, above their robe, a white cloth 
with one end trewn over the head. Asa class theyare poor. They 
differ from ot}.er middle class natives chiefly by eating pork. 


According to the 1872 consus, there were 221 towns and villages 
or about one village to every four square miles, containing an 
average of {4 inhabitants and about 197 houses. Of the 221 
villages, 36 had Jess than 200 inhabitants ; 57 from 200 to 500; 64 
from 500 to 1000; 41 from 1000 to 2000; 18 from 2000 to 30v0; 
four from 8000 to 5000; and one, Vadi, over 8000. 


None of th» villages are walled ; none of them are settlements of 
aboriginal tribes; and in none of them do all the villagers belong to 
the same casle. Hxeept at Amboli, Where caste and other petty 
disputes are xcttled by committees, panchayats, the settlement of 
village quar’cls is in the hands of the village headman. The 
village esta'lishment includes the village headman, gdévkar, the 
police officer, j«wdd7, the village accountant, kulkarni, the banker, 
potdar, and village servants, called ghadis, devlis, bhdvins, and 
mhars. The vilage headman, gavkar, chosen in some villages from 
the Maratha, in others from the Bhandéri, and in a few from the 
Gand Bréhiaan, castes, is the hereditary village headman and 
revenue collector. We was formerly consulted on every occasion. 
And though |e has of late lost some of his influence, he has still a 
special posiion of honour at the celebration of village ceremonies, 
at fairs, and wt snch holidays as; Holi; Ramnavnu, and Dasra} 
Generally badly off, he never lends money, nor helps money-lenders 
in recoverin choir dues from his villagers, nor acts as a mediator 
between deliturs aad creditors. He is not expected to feast the 
whole village. But on marriage occasions, if his means allow, he 
sometimes asks most of the villagers and feasts them for one or two 
days, Brdbinans getting uncooked food, and low caste villagers 
eating by theviselves. 

The practice of haying a village police officer, faujddr, dates from 
1885. Ho ger crally belongs to the same caste as the headman, and in 
most cases in chosen from the same family. ‘The accountants, kulkarnia, 
keep the vilaze papers, and are associated with the headmen in 
all village revenue matters. Except in the village of Tulas, there is 
no office of barker, potdir. The servants, ghddis, devlis, bhavina, and 
mhdws, receive from the people an allowance of grain and garden 

roduce. They are required to help the headman and the police officer 
in gathering tho revenue and in other village matters. Among 
Hindus there are no religious village officers, On minor points the 


} His anthovits in this respect is called purva-satta as opposed to his authority in 
revenue matters culled rd/-satia, 
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people consult a learned Brahman of their village, and on important 
points their town priests. ‘The Musalmdns consult the Kazi or his 
deputy. Of craftsmen, carpenters alone have any claim on the 
villagers! ‘(heir claim consists of forty-eight pounds (4 kudavs) of 
grain on each pair of bullocks, and in return for this they make 
ploughs and other field tools. } 


No lands are set apart as village pasture grounds. The villagers 
graze their cattle on their own fields, or on neighbouring hill and 
waste lands. All villagers are without charge allowed to bring dry 
faggots and firewood from the village and state hill lands and forests. 
‘When the forest lands of two villages join, the landholders of both 
divide the produce among them. In most villages some of the 
people are known to be later comers than the rest, but the 
difference does not seem to have any effect on their rights and 
position as villagers. Ponds, temples, and other works of general 
use are carried out by the villagers’ contributions in money and 
labour. To water their fields all have an equal right to the water of 
the village pond. But if the pond is kept for drinking, the depressed 
classes are not allowed to draw water from it. 


Between 1851 and 1861 a large numberof husbandmen, chiefly 
Mardathés and Bhand4ris, went as labourers to the Mauritius. Most 
of them returned after saving from £20 to £40 (Rs. 200- Rs. 400). 
One of them, a Vani who had learned some French, after about 
twelve years’ service, brought back a fortune of £400 (Rs. 4000). 
Since 1861, by the rise of local and Bombay wages and by the 
decline in the demand from the Mauritius, emigration has ceased. 
Though the people are poor, tt is estimated that not more than 
three in a thousand leave Sdavantvddi in search of work. Some of 
these, belonging to the upper classes, go to Bombay and other large 
towns in the hope of finding employment as clorks in Government 
and mercantile offices. They generally leave their families behind, 
and if they succeed in finding employment, return after a time and 
take them away. A second body, chiefly Mardthés and Mhars, 
getting service in the native army and in the police, generally take 
their families with them. They visit their native villages from time 
to time, and generally settle there when they have earned a pension. 
The third class are labourers, who in October, after the harvest is 
over, move to Bombay or other labeur markets, and working there 
as carriors during the fair season, go back to their villages in the 
beginning of June before the rains set in. Within the limits 
of the state there is a certain amount of movement among the 
cultivating and labouring classes, whose time is divided between the 
growth of the coarser grains in hill lands and of rice near the 
coast, As there is little waste land, and nothing either in the trade 
or the industries of the state to attract capital or labour, there is 
no immigration. 


1 These claims are known by the name of ddav, 
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AaricuLtTury supports about 127,370 souls, or sixty-nine per cent 
of the whole population. 


The soil is clietly a light sand full of stones and gravel and 
unable to yielil the better class of crops. 


Until the revenue survey is finished the area of land under 
tillage cannot be exactly known. It may (1878) be put down, 
approximately «1 $55,000 acres. Near the village of Araunda isa 
tract of reclainable land, but to fit itfer-eultivation would cost more 
than the probable return appears to warrant. Poor uplands and 
hill slopes, known as varkas, are allowed to lie fallow from three to 
ten years. ‘Jw> or three crops are then grown, and for a term of 
years the lan-1 is again left fallow. 


During th» rains rice lands are watered by mountain streams, 
and inthe diy jvaxon, fields are watered by lifts from brooks, wells 
and ponds. The water from the brooks is carried through fields 
and gardens by narrow water-conrses, ‘The water of the wells and 
ponds is drewn by a lever lift, lai, worked by a single man, the 
bucket emptying into a channel atthe mouth of the well. 

The averaze plongh of land varies from three to four acres. 
The steps taken to prepare the ground)/for/sowing the wet weather, 
sharad, eroy vary greatly in different soils. Moist, shel, lands are 
broken up with the plough as early as December, and between 
December an} April when sowing begins, are re-ploughed nine 
or ten times. In the drier lands the ploughing does not begin till 
April or May. The soil is then harrowed, manured by burning 
tree branches, and again harrowed. 

For a powent, land paying from £15 to £20 (Rs, 150 - Rs. 200) 
a year is considered a large holding; from £2 10s.to £5 (Rs. 25 - 
Rs. 50) amid lle sized holding ; and from 6d. to £2 10s. (annas 4- 
Rs, 25) a smail holding. A man with four acres of rice land and 
one acre of hill land, bharad, yielding three tons (7 bharda) of produce 
valued at 4.1! 49, (Rs. 112), is better off than a man drawing 16s. 
(Rs. 8) a monte. <A pair of oxen can till from two to three acres 
of land yielding about 1$ tons (4 bhards) of grain worth about 
£6 8s. (Rs. 64). 

The hustar.drman’s live stock generally includes bullocks valued 
at from £1 10s, to £4 (Rs. 15- Rs. 40) ; buffaloes worth from £1 to 
£5 (Rs. 10 - ts. 50); cows worth from £1 to £8 (Rs. 10- Rs, 30) ; 
and goats ‘worth from 1s, to 4s. (annas 8- Rs, 2), The field tools 
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are the plough, axe, spade, billhook, crowbar, and harrow. The 
amount of capital represented by the tools and cattle is about 25 
(Rs. 50). 


There are two seasons for sowing, and the crops are distinguished 
as the dry weather, gimvas or vaingan, and the wet weather, pdvsdli. 
The dry weather crops are sown in November and December, and 
harvested in March and April. These crops are grown only on 
marshy land watered from rivers. ‘They are rice, bhat, Oryza sativa; 
ndchnt, Hleusine corocana; kuwlith, Dolichos uniflorus ; wdid, Phaseolus 
mungo; mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; chavii, Dolichos sinensis ; pdvta, 
Dolichos lablab; and tur, Cajanus indicus. he wet weather crops, 
sown in June and July, are reaped in September, October, 
and November. They are rice, vari Panicum miliare, ndchnt, 
udid, sdva, harik, kulith, mug, and tur. The staple grain crop, 
representing about one-half of the whole tillage area, is rice. The 
remaining fifty per cent is divided among fourteen different kinds 
of produce. The chief of the commoner grains, and the proportion 
they bear to the entire tillage, are ndchni or ndgli, Bleusine corocana, 
12°50 per cent; harik, Paspalum drumentaceum, 9°37 per cent; 
kulith, Dolichos uniflorus, 6-25) per cent; vari, Panicum miliare, 
6°25 per cent; udid, Phaseclis muugo, 8:13 per cent; mug, 
Phaseolus radiatus, 3°13 percent; sava, Panicum miliaceum, 3:13 
per cent; other crops, as fil Sesamum indicum, chavlt Dolichos 
sinensis, kang Panicum italicam, tala Panicum pilosum, tur 
Cajanus indicus, ws Saccharum officinarum, pdvta, coffee bund, 
pepper miri, and hemp, 8 per cont. 


Rice, Oryza sativa, holds the first place with about fifty per cent 
of the whole tillage area. For the wet weather crop, in June, after 
a few showers, the field, if in high moist soil, is sown with rico and 
ploughed. The plants shoot upafter afew heavy fallsofrain. They 
are then allowed to grow for a month, and when the soil has become 
soft, they are pulled up in bunches and planted eight or ten inches 
apart, in land previously ploughed and cleared of grass. In some 
villages the seed is sown in nurseries, and when ready to set out, the 
young plants are in due time carried two or three miles. The field is 
afterwards weeded from time to time, till, in October or November, 
the crop is ready for cutting. After being cut it is spread out to 
dry.1_ It is then tied in sheaves, after a month thrashed by beating 
the sheaves against a well cleaned threshing floor, and finally 
winnowed. If the soi! can bear a second crop, it is again prepared 
in November, and the same course of labour is gone through. The 
soil does not require a second manuring nor are the clods of earth 
broken after ploughing. One crop in the best, shel, rice lands, 
which are never used fora second crop, yields from $ tons to 1+), tons 
(8-10 khandis) the acre; and tho second sort from 7;ths to ¥ of 


1 The names of rice in the various stages of its growth are, (1) bi, seeds (2) rov, 
the early green shoots ; (3) tarva, when ready for transplanting ; (4) posavle, when seed 
pods begin to form ; (5) dudhgile, when the seed has a milky consistency ; and (6) bhat, 
when it is ready to be gathered in, 
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aton (6-7 chuedis). Rice! is of two kinds, coarse ukde, and fine 


surat. Before separating the seed from the husk, coarse rice is 
first boiled a little and then dried, a process which fine rice does 
not require. 

Naéchni,2 Eiensine corocana, holding the second place with 12°50 
per cent of ihe tillage area, is sown on the hill slopes. The husband. 
meu visit the bill lands in April and cut down the trees tio be used as 
manure. They then go home, and returning in May burn the cut 
branches aad troas, and while the ashes are still warm, sow the 
seed, They .ve ack again in June to cut off the shoots that have 
sprouted fron the roots of the trees that were cut down, and then 
going home again return in July to weed. In September another 
visit is paid to lop off any fresh shoots that may have sprouted 
from the tunis. Then, after the rice harvest is over, they come 
back to the }:i)} Jands in November and house their crop.3 With 
all this trouble the hill harvest does not yield each man more*than 
ds of a ton (one Akamli) worth about 8s, (Rs. 4). 


In 187&-7) there were about 30,000 coffee plants in the Témboli 
estate fouayniles south-east of Vadis About half of them were 
raised frour seed brought from Curg.. Siberian coffee seed was 
tried but without success. he site of the garden ig, not high 
enough, and the rainfall not well enough distributed for the successful 
growth of coffee. ‘The cost has been a good deal more than the 
proceeds. [n 1878-79, the expediture was £274 (Rs. 2740) and the 
returns £133 (Rs. 1330), In 1879, an experiment in coffee tillage 
was made ou the spurs of the Sahyddris, The ground is well suited 
for coffee. Brut the want of rain, in all but a few months in the 
year, for:as a great, if not an unsurmountable, bar to its successful 
growth. 

Manilla hemp grows abundantly im-the Sahyddris during the 
rainy season. More than 4000 plants were introduced into the 
Témboli ustate. In 1876 a newly invented fibre-cleaning machine 
brought from New Zealand, was successfully worked on the aloe 
leaf, but was believed to have injured the health of the men 
who worked it, An attempt to use it in extracting Manilla hemp 
fibre faile-t. 

The culy two years of scarcity of which record remains were 1791 
and 1821. In 1791-92, a drought, coming on the top of the plunder 
of the sonntry by the Kolhapur chief, caused such scarcity that rice 


1 Of thirty varieties of rice, seven arc of the better and twenty-three of the poorer 
sort, Tue seven better sorts of rice are, kothambire, khirsdl, gajvel, tavedl, pdtni, 
vatadl, and di; the twenty-three inferior are, avchite, kdlinavdn, kdldbela, kdlikudaya, 
keddl, kivoc'vi, chimsdl, tdykdla, démga, dongre, tdmbikudaya, navdn, bildval, bela, 
mudge, iarangal, vdkedl, vdlya, shirdi, sandne, sukdl, sorti, and sonphal, 

' 8Thee ave eight varieties of ndchni; kere, khdvemuthle, dongre, dudhmogre, 
pduneph itdire, nutle, hovi, and. shendre. 

3 The cuitivation of xdchai during the rainy season on the Sahyddri slopes is called 
hillbreaking, dongar todna, Ndchni is also grown on the plains in the fair season, This 
kind of tilage, known as Ghava, yields s0 small a surplus that it is very seldom 
resorted t:.. 

4This estate was, in 1867, bought by the Sdvantvddi state from the widow of 
Mr. Spencer, Assistant Surgeon, 
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was sold at from three to 7} pounds for 2s, 34d. (two to five shers the 
pirkhdni rupee), nachni at twelve pounds, and judrt and udid at 184 
pounds. To relieve the distress, the Vadi chief waylaid rice ships 
and doled out their cargoes. In 1821-22, a sudden and unusual fall 
of rain destroyed the grain, and a storm that accompanied it ruined 
the garden crops. Rice rose to seven pounds the rupee. The chief 
opened the state granary, kothi, and distributed supplies. 


The state is liable to floods caused by the rapid filling and over- 
flowing of its mountain streams. The damage done is never on 
any very large scale. Within the present generation there have 
been no serious droughts. During the last twenty-five years, with an 
average yearly rainfall of 130 to 185 inches, the nearest approach 
to a drought was in 1864, when the rainfall amounted to only 96 
inches. Jn 1875 and 1876, the state suffered from a scarcity of hill 
and garden produce, caused not by a deficiency in the rainfall, but 
by its abruptly ceasing in September instead of going on till 
October. In 1876, in a portion of the Banda sub-division, there was 
a failure of the hot weather, vdingan, crops. But inno instance waa 
the failure so great as to call for-remissions, though in some places 
the dates for levying the revenue instalments were postponed. In 
1877-78, the delay of the break of the rains till the middle of July 
caused a short rico harvest, and the scarcity of grain was increased by 
exports to the Deccan and Southern Maratha districts, and by the 
arrival of immigrants from the famine-stricken parts of the country. 
Locusts are very seldom heard of in Saévantvédi. Some swarms 
appeared but did no harm in 1865, and in 1879, in eighteen villages 
close to the Sahyddris, they destroyed crops worth about £600 
(Rs. 6000). 


The chief cultivating classes are, Gand Bréhmans with a total 
strength roughly estimated at 2000 souls, Mardthas with a strength 
of about 58,000, Bhandéris..with.10,000, native Christians with 
1000, Musalmans with 2000, aud other castes with 3000, Mardthaés 
are found all over the district; Gaud Bréhmans chiefly in Pit, 
Valaval, Tendoli, Nerur, Pinguli, Jhérdép, and Sélgaon; Bhandéris 
in the Sdéntarda and Ajgaon sub-divisions of Banda and in Talavda 
of Vadi; native Christians in Majgaon, Inguli, Charatha, and other 
Banda villages; Musalmans in Jhdérap, Mangaon, Naneli, Kolgaon, 
Bénda, and KudAl ; and other castes, such as Vanis, Sutars, Sondrs, 
Devlis, Nhavis, Gosdvis, and Mhars, over almost all the state. Gaud 
Bréhmans and others of the better class of cultivators generally live 
in one-storied mud houses, with tiled roofs and five or six rooms, in 
orchards of cocoa, jack, and mango trees. The houses of the poorer 
peasants, with only two or three rooms, are thatched with dry grass 
and palm leaves plaited or plain. Gand Brahmans and a very few 
others have metal pots, the rest have only clay pots; and these with 
their stock of field tools, a pipe, a bamboo mat, and a cot or two form 
the whole household gear. The farm stock is generally one or two 


* 87 pirkhéni rupees being equal to £10 (Rs, 100) of British currency, and the sher 
being 60 ¢olds or 14 English pounds, 
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pairs of bullocks or buffaloes, one or two cows, and sometimes half a 
dozen goats. Except a few of the richest none of the husbandmen 
store grain. As a class the husbandmen are mild, orderly, and 
sober, and except 1 few of the richest, are thnifty even in wedding 
expenses. They maore their fields by burning grass, stubble and 
branches, but except a few who have gardens, they are not skilled 
cultivators. Their chief tools are a plongh,arake, ddta, and a 
clod crusher and furrow filler, guta. The holdings are much 
sub-divided, and acacly two-thirds of the husbandmen are tenanta 
or field labourers. ‘The well-to-do employ hired labour at sowing, 
transplanting and harvest time, and the poor landholders get their 
fields ploughed by le iding their bullocks to each other.! Fow!-rearing 
goes on to a limited extent. But except by labour the husbandmen 
add little to their yrcfts as farmers. Though not hopelessly involved, 
all are in debt and genorally requiro grain advances both for sowing 
and for food. Th canse of indebtedness is not so much extravafance 
ag heavy rents and poor crops. In small transactions the yearly 
rate of interest varies from cighteen to thirty-six per cent a year. 
Though there is 110 marked change inthe hasbandmen’s state within 
the last twenty years, prain prices and wages have risen and the value 
of land has increasel. Land ig a favourite investment among all men 
of means. Of late, much has changed hands at rates that do not yield 
the buyers a yearly profit of more than three or four per cent.? 


te a eet 


1 Jo common is the practice, that there is a special local name vdrangula for a pair 
of bullocks one of which is borrowed, — 
2 Contributed by Mr. Sakbaram Baji Bavdekar. 
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In towns, landholders, state servants and a few Vanis, and in 
the rural parts, the village headmen, village accountants, and some 
of the larger landholders save money. 


Among those who save, the cost of living may be roughly put 
down, at about thirty per cent of their mcome. Of the remaining 
seventy per cent, about twenty-five may go in buying ornaments, 
twenty-five in money-lending, and fifty in buying land. Except in 
the through grain traffic from the Southern Maratha districts to 
Bombay, people do not invest their savings in trade. They never 
buy shares in joint-stock companies, nor do they invest their capital 
in savings banks or in Government securities. When they cannot 
profitably invest it in land they lend their money at interest. 
Except that among towusmen, money-lending, and among country- 
men, land, is the favourite:investthent, there is little difference in 
their way of disposing of savings. 

Almost the whole money-lending businoss is in the hands of three 
classes, well-to-do Vanis, cultivators, and land proprietors, vatanddars. 
As a rule cultivators borrow from one man only. Where they are 
indebted to more than one, they generally settle with each creditor 
independently. In cases decided by a civil court, preference is given 
to the creditor who first applies for the execution of a decree. The 
judgment-creditor generally waits the utmost time allowed by the 
court before putting a decree into execution, He does this hoping 
that the debtor will come to terms, and by settling the debt privately 
save him the cost of executing the decree, Meanwhile he induces 
his debtor to mortgage his cattle, house or land, Except under the 
authority of a civil court, a creditor has no right to take possession 
of a debtor’s crops or of any of hig property. A debtor’s land may 
be sold, but his dwelling house, one pair of bullocks, and some field 
tools and cooking vessels must be left untouched. A judgment- 
debtor’s property is sometimes bought in by his friends, sometimes 
by the judgment-creditor, and sometimes by an outsider. A fair 
price is generally paid, No one is liable to imprisonment for debt. 


A patel, or rich cultivator, seldom lends money to poor villagers ; 
when he does, if the borrower has no credit, the lender generally 
takes a house or fieldin mortgage. Grain for seed and food 1s largely 
advanced to the poorer husbandmen. Payment is generally made 
in kind and sometimes in money. In khoti villages, the khots, who 
as a class are badly off, do not lend money to, any great extent. 
Craftsmen, though well able to hold their own with the money-lender, 
are as arule onthritty, given to drink, and sunk in debt, 
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In money loans interest is generally charged for the calendar, and 
in land mortgages and grain loans, for the Arabic or revenue year,! 
beginning from the mrig (5th June) when the first burst of the 
raing is die. When grain is lent, interest is nominally charged 
for six mcntks, but at so high a rate as really to be equal to twelve 
months’ iiiterest. The usual rates are, in small transactions of less 
than £5 “Rs, 50), from eighteen to thirty-six per cent a year; 
above £5 (Rs, 50) and under £100 (Rs. 1000), with a mortgage on 
movable proverty, twelve per cent, and on immovable property from 
five to nine per cent; and in petty agricultural transactions on 
personal fecurity twenty-five per cent. 

Upto135), the pirkhant rupee first struck by the Bijépur minister 
Pir Khan. «14 valued at about 2s, 84d. (Rs, 1-2-4), was the standard 
coin. Since 1839 it has been replaced by the Imperial rupee. 

As there is little local and almost no foreign trade, exchange hills, 
hundis, ave very seldom used. A money order office opened since 
1867, issued in 1878, 583 orders of the value of £2200 (Rs, 22,000). 
The business of this office was in the beginning of 1880 made over to 
the post departioent. 

Of late scars, except in afew casos where it has been sold in 
satisfaction of civil court decrees, land has not to any great extent 
been thrcwr up. Husbandmen are very seldom unable to pay the 
governmen! demand. In ‘former unsottled, times the husbandmen 
gave up ‘heir lands, and they lapsed to the head of the village who 
was rospousible for the payment to government of the whole village 
rental, Ozriginally the headman had full power to sell or otherwise 
dispose of such deserted, gatkul, lands. But since 1853, though he 
can till, sublot, or mortgage them, he is not allowed to alienate 
them by sale. Lands are now seldom thrawn up, A man in money 
difficn] ties rakes over his land fora time-to some well-to-do friend, 
who engayiy io take his place as landlord, pays the government 
demand, Where the original holder is unable or unwilling to 
recover i, «civil court decree is obtained, and the land permanently 
changes ainds, Land is scldom sold to outsiders. But of late a 
large are: Low passed from peasant-holders to village money-lenders, 
the former bolders continuing to till the land as tenants. 


There his also beon a considerable increase in the amount of 
land mor! gized. When land is mortgaged, the owner, if, as is almost 
always tic caso, he is a cultivator, often becomes the mortgageo’s 
tenant, eu pays him rent, the mortgagec being responsible for the 
government assossinent. Tho mortgagee has no other power over 
the land. Jie cannot interfere in any way with the cultivation or 
the crops. After satisfying the mortgagee, the tenant has the right 
to dispore of tho crops in any way he pleases. 

The practice of mortgaging labour for a term of years prevails 
both am mez cultivators and labourers, but chiefly among labourers, 
It is ccumoner in small outlying villages than in large towns. 


1The samen! year, beginning from lst Kartik, November, is not used. 
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Labour contracts are genorally for terms varying from one to three 
years. The mortgagor’s services are generally pledged to rich 
cultivators and sometimes to merchants. The money is paid in 
advance, the labourer, besides food and some scanty clothing, 
working off the amount at from 18s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 9-Rs. 12) ayear. 
While fulfilling his engagement the mortgagor is absolutely the 
mortgagee’s servant, and is not allowed to work for his own benefit. 
In return the master is bound to feed and house him. He cannot 
whip or otherwise punish him, or make over his right toa third 
person. The master has no claim on the mortgagor’s wife and 
childron, or on children born during the father’s term of service. 


Besides servants who have pledged their labour for a term of 
years, there is, chiefly in large landholding families, a distinct class 
of hereditary bondsmen, bandds, the children of the proprietor’s 
handmaids or kept women. These bandds, though the morals of 
the women are by no means strict, are generally married to people 
of their own class. When a bondswoman marries a man who isa 
servant in another family, she leaves her old master, and she and 
her children become her husband’s master’s dependents. There is 
no law against a bondsman. leaving his master’s house, nor if he 
does leave, is there any law helping his master to recover him. 
But as they lead easy lives, are well fed, trusted, and treated with 
kindness, bondsmen seldom leave so long as their masters can 
keop them. When a proprictor’s family divides, the bondsmen are 
distributed among the different members, so that bondsmen and 
masters have in many cases been connected for generations. 


There is no large class of landless or daylabourers, Almost every 
one not an artisan or a trader is to some extent a husbandman. 
The few labourers who work in the field are paid in kind. During 
the last two generations there is said to have been little change in 
the labourers’ state. The bulk of the poorer classes earn enough to 
support themselves by tillage. Even in the slack time the poorest 
will not, except under pressure, come as.day labourers on roads, 
buildings, and other public works. Cultivators’ and landholders’ 
women and children are largely employed in fields withont wages. 
When at work for a stranger, they are paid daily from three to 
44 pounds (2 shers -3 shers) of rice. 


The daily money wage of an unskilled labourer varies from afd. 
to 44d. (annas 24 - annas 3), a2 woman’s wage is 3d. (2 annas), and 
a boy’s from 14d. to 24d, (anna 1 -as, 1}). Field labourers are paid 
in kind, the average daily wage of a man being six pounds (4 shers) 
of husked rice, of a woman 4} pounds (8 shers), and of a boy 
three pounds (2 shers). A day labourer, who thirty years ago (1850) 
used to get 3d. (2 annas) in Vadi and Kudal, and 23d. (14 annas) a 


‘day in Banda, now gets 44d. (3 annas) and 84d. (24 annas). The 


daily wage of a bricklayer has during the same time risen in Védi 
and Banda from 6d. to 9d. (annas 4-annas 6), and in Kudél from 
9d. to 1s. 6d. (annas 6-annas 12). A carpenter’s daily wage has 
also during the same time increased in Vadi and Banda from 6d, 
to 9d. (annas 4- annas 6), and in Kudal from 7$d. to 1s. (annas 5 » 
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annas 8). ‘I'here are no smiths ; carpenters always do smiths’ work 
as well as ther own. 

In 188-89, fine rice, surat, of the common sort was sold at 
thirty-six, coarse rice, uwkde, at thirty-nine, and wheat at forty-five 
pounds foy “se. (Re. 1). Twelve years later (1850), the price of fine 
rice had ‘allen to 434 pounds, and that of coarse rice, wkde, and 
wheat tof fty-one. In 1860, the price of fine rice had risen to 243, 
of coarse rice to thirty-three, and of wheat to thirty-six pounds. In 
1870 prices were still higher, fine rice selling at 183, and coarse 
rice at twouty-four pounds. For several years after 1870 prices 
continued ti fall, till, in 1874, they were almost as low as in 1838, 
Since then, chiefly on account of the famine in 1876 and 1877, 
prices have :uguin risen, and in 1878, fine rice stood at sixteen and 
coarse rice ul twenty-one pounds: 


The following statement gives the chief available price details: 


Sdvantoddi Grain Prices, 1862-1879, 


Pounns For TWO SIILLINGS, 


PRODI Je an ac eT 
1862. 1863, 1864, |] 1865. | 1806. 1869, | 1870, 
ice Cunhusked oe 18 193 
Heusine coroce na, itchni.. 46 48 
Dolichos uniflo’ us, tubith ., ‘ 
Phaseolus mania. itt 
Cafjanus Indicwi, 6 
Whoat ... sé re 
Peas, 
itera 
PouNDSs FOR TWO SINLLINGS. 
PROE UCE —_— ES Fe rer 
1871. 1872. 1873. | 1874. 1875, 1876. 1877. | 1878. | 1879. 
Rice (unhusked | : wef 21 15 164 265 25% 254 ast 16 16 
Bleugine coroos na, wtehnt., 61 48 42 60 63 57 28: 36 39 
Dolichos uniflovus Awrith...| 812 48 933 45 464 37} 228 28k | 24 
Phaseolus munye, did. 86 33 31g 343 36 36 224 27 22g 
Cajanng Indicay, ¢. on 11h 22k 24 27 36 39 254 ad 27 
Wheat ... ee ae . 16k 16 164 15} 16§ 16$ 18 19 16) 
Peas... a Sie $0 205 15 16 15 154 15 13; 18 1g 


At ete eR TEPER 


In! weiglung gold and silver the unit of measure is a tola or 
aths of an ounce. The weights are either round, flat or square 
pieces of copper, brass, and zine, or silver rupee picces with 745 of 
an ounce {2 jurjs) added to each rupee. Tho table of moasures is 
four udids, an guay; eight gunjs, one masa; twelve mdsds, one 
tola ; twenty-four folds, one sher ; and forty toldés, one rat or pound. 
For copper, brass, zinc, and iron, flat round weights are used made 
of stone fcr cuantitiesof lessthan four shers,’ and for larger quantities, 


1 Contribute: »y Mr, Vindyak Vithal Sabnis. | 

2 There are cthec weights in use, made of zine in Goa, called ‘mark’ from the 
Portuguese ‘ m.irco.’ meaning a weight of sixteen ounces or forty folds of gold or silver. 
A set of sev u -veights fitting in each other, the mark is in the form of a tumbler, and 
varies in circumference from one inch to four inches and in height from 14 to 2 inches, 

% Europesn iron weights of half an ounce, one ounce, two and four ounces, half 
a pound, on: juad, and two pounds, have lately been introduced, 
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of iron. For these metals the table of measures is; eight gunjs, one 
mdsa; twelve mdsds, one tolu ; seventy toldis, one sher ; and sixteen 
shers, one man. Instead of the usual sher of thirty two folds, the unit 
of measure is, for cotton, a bandari of twenty-eight, and for tobacco, 
a patgavi of twenty-four tulds. Lor coffee, drugs, spices, molasses, 
and sugar, six or eight cornered iron weights are used. They are 
weighed according to the following table: four tolds,’ one navtak ; 
two navidks, one pavsher ; two pavshers, one ardhsher ; two ardhshers, 
one sher; five shers, one piusrt; two pasris, one dhada; and four 
dhadas, one man. 

Grain and salt are sold by wooden capacity measures, of a round 
tuwnbler-like form, varying from six inches to two feet in circumference 
and in height from three inches to one foot. They aro measured 
according to the following table: three three-fourth tulds, one 
chigtéh ; two chivtiks, one nuvtdk ; two navtdks, one pausher ; two 
pavshers, one ardhsher ; two ardhshers, oue sher ; four shers, one 
payli; two paylis, one kudav ; twenty kudavs, one khandi ; and four 
khandis, one bhara. Oil is sold by copper capacity measures in 
tumbler or jar form according»to,the following tablo: thirty-two 
tolds, one sher; five shers, one pdsrt two pdsris, one dhada ; two 
dhadds, one ardhman ; and two ardhinans,one man, Clarified butter, 
tup, is in the market sold by weight, but at privato sales, by 
capacity measures, the shor being twice that used in measuring 
oil. Milkis sold by capacity measure, the sher being two and a half 
times that used for oil. Sometimes in quart and pint bottles, and 
sometimes in tumbler or pitcher-like copper or carthen measures, 
liquor is sold according. to the following table: thirty tolds, 
one sher, and sixty shers, one man. The length measure in use is 
an iron, brass, or wooden yard marked with inches. Cotton, silk, 
and woollen goods are sold, as a rule, by length and by number. 
For masonry, timber and earthwork, tho unit of measure is a foot 
and sometimes a cubit, and for land the unit is a bamboo rod, kéthi, 
of about 8% fect, ‘he table is: twonty hdthis, one pind, and twenty 
pands, one bigha, For road metal a wooden box, phara, of 2 
cubic feet is used. ‘The table for measuring time is sixty pals,’ one 
ghatka ; seven and a half ghatkds, one prahar ; eight prahars, one 
day, divas; seven and a half days, one week, dthvada ; two 
dthvadds, one fortnight, paksh ; two pakshas, one month, mahina ; 
six mahinds, one ayan ; and two ayans, one year, varsh. 


' Forty tolds are equal to one pound, 2 24 pals make one minute, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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Two main lines of road from Vengurla to Belgaum, one in the 
centre the «ther in the south of the district, pass through Saévant- 
véadi. Of these the southern or R4m pass road, running south-east 
and crossing Brinda and Bhedshi, is forty-eight miles from 
Vengurla to the top of the Sahyddris. This road, with a general 
breadth of thirty feet, was finished in,.1821. In 1826 it was the 
great highw:y to the upper country from Goa in the south-west, and 
from Vadi, Vengurla and Madlvan in the west. The approach to 
the pass above and below was a-made road, and the ascent was fit 
for every hind of wheeled carriage, The tract of country below was 
wild, hilly, snd covered with large trees, clumps of baimboos and 
thick underwood with partial cntivation in the valleys.’ Until, in 
1869, the new road by Amboli was made, this was the main trade 
line from Vengurla to the Deccan.) Steep and crossed by several 
streams, votridged and unfordable during the rainy season, this road 
is very difficult. ‘The portion that hes in Vadi is kept in order by 
the state at an average yearly cost of £250 (Rs. 2500). Hxcept 
in the very steep ascent of the Sahyadris, which is difficult to keep 
in repair, the whole length of the road isin fair order. It is now 
little used except: by traders from Goa and by pack-bullock Vanjaris 
carrying pirein between the sea coast and the Deccan. The other 
main pass across the Sahyddris is known as Amboli, from a village 
at the top, ovr as Pérpoli, from a village at the bottom. At the time 
of the Britiva conquest (1821) several zigzags made the passage 
very difficult for heavy ordnance. It was shortly after made passable 
for small guns, and in 1826, thdugh stony was in no part very 
steep. It was used by merchants passing from Goa to the Deccan. 
It is now crossed by a first class cart road that was thrown open 
to traffic on the Lst of November 1869. Passing about two miles 
north of Vad:, through the villages of Akori and Dénoli, it crosses 
the Sabyd lr range by an easy rise leading to Amboli at the crest of 
the pass, ind thence to Kanur and Belgaum Of its total length of 
seventy-eigtt miles the thirty-six in VAdi are bridged, and except 
half.a mil: «here laterite is used, are metalled with trap. This road, 
built by the iritish Government at a cost of £189,975 (Rs. 13,99,750), 
is kept in :ro0d order at a yearly cost of £220 (Rs. 2200). Four 


1 Clune's Itinsrary, 149. 2 Chine’s Itinerary, 149, © 
3 So great wore the advantages of this road that cart hire between Vengurla and 
Belgaum fell from £1 10s, to 10s. (Rs, 15-KRs, 5). 
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toll-houses along the line of road yielded in 1878 a revenue of 
£1198 (Rs. 11,980). In the twelve miles from Akeri to Danoli at 
the foot of the pasg, there are five iron girder bridges built of 
blackstone and limestone, having from one to four spans each of from 
thirty to sixty feet. The pass, ten miles long with a gradient of one 
in twenty-eight, rises at the crest to a height of 1900 feet. The 
roadway from top to bottom is protected by parapet walls, mounds of 
earth, and an earth-backed laterite wall. Breast-walls have been put 
in wherever there were any signs of slipping. Of the five minor 
hill routes the Talkat and Mangeli are little used, and the Ghotga, 
Réngna or Prasiddhgad, and Hanmant have lately been improved 
and have a considerable pack-bullock traffic, 


Besides the above, two short lines each of about 24 miles, 
bridged and metalled throughout, form junctions between the town 
of Védiand the main Vengurla and Amboli trunk road. They were 
built and repaired by the Vadi state. 


In addition to the above, a number of unmetalled roads form 
lines of communication with towns and villages within and without 
the Vadi state. Of these.the chiefare: (1) An excellent cart road 
about eight miles from Vadi to Bénda,. bridged except in two places 
where broad shallow streams are crossed by paved ways. Until 
these are bridged this road is during the rains unpassable for carts. 
(2) A cart road from Vadi to Kudal, a fair road in the dry season 
but difficult in the rains. From Kndal this road leads thirty-three 
miles to the Phonda pass by which the Sabyddri range is crossed 
by Kolhdpur into the Deccan, and in fair weather a considerable 
grain and cotton traffic passes along it from Kolhapur to Vengurla. 
About half a mile from Kudél on the VAdi side, a branch passing 
through the villages of Vaéravda and Mat, joins the Vengurla and 
Amboli trunk line, and by it reaches Vengurla, a distance of fourteen 
miles. The increase of traffic over the Phonda pass has made 
a toll at Kasél necessary. Another branch of this road, except 
in the monsoon practicable for carts, breaking off about three miles 
from Kudal, leads to Mdlvan. (8) A road from V&di about nine 
miles to Tamboli, though not bridged, is an excellent fair weather 
cart tract. Near Otavna about six miles from VAdi, it is crossed 
by the Terekhol. Besides thpse, many other roads connecting 
nearly all the principal towns and repaired every year by the state at 
an average cost of £400 (Rs. 4000), are all in fair weather more or 
less practicable for carts. In 1878, ata cost of £150 (Rs. 1500), 
thirteen and a half miles of road were made between Amboli and the 
Rém pass. It is of much use for forest purposes and has increased 
the traffic down the Pdrpoli road to Vengurla. In 1879 a new 
Hine of 94 miles was opened between Daénoli at the foot of the 

mboli pass and Banda. This will be an important line of traffic 
when the new Goa canal between Thi and Kolval is finished.!, 


2 This canal now being made b the Portu WES. Vv ment will 
y g é govern: nr bring water 
communication within ten miles of Ba da a nd shorten the JOU rhey between the 
y pay hort 4 
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The cost of public works including roads is met partly from the 
state revenues and partly from the proceeds of tolls and local 
funds. There are tolls at Kasél and Ajgaon, and on the Amboli, 
Ram, and sme of the old passes. The AmBoli pass toll yielded, 
in 1878, £1198 (Rs. 11,980), and the tolls on some of the old passes 
£202 (Rs. 2020), the charges on account of these tolls being £130 
(Rs. 1300: wid £859 (Rs. 3590) respectively. 

On the portion of the Vengurla and Belgaum trunk road within 
Saévantvaéili limits are five iron bridges. Three of these bridges 
are of considerable size, one of four sixty-feet spans, over the 
Terekhol river at| Dinoli; one of three spans, of the same size, 
over the K:.jarkand river near whore the trank road meets the 
branch hire leading to Sévantvdédi; and one of two spans, each of 
thirty fect, over the Phugichaval near the village of Nandkhol. 
There are .iso some small masonry bridges on the roads drom 
Savantvddi and Vengurla to the Phonda pass, and two very old 
masonry bridges, built during Muhammadan rule, over small streams 
at Banda close to the Goa frontier. 

There are six rest-houses, dharmshalas, one at the foot of the 
Pérpoli pass, built in 1871 at a cost of £120 (Rs, 1200); one at 
Banda, built wm 1872 at a cost of £103 (Rs.1030); one at Akeri, 
built in 2874; one at Dukénvaédi, built m°1877 at a cost of £50 
(Rs. 500); ome at Vadi; anda sixth at Amboli, built in 1880. 
Besides these there are travellers’ bungalows at Bénda, Bhedshi, 
Armboli, Rain pass, Akeri, and Danoli. 

In the 31 coast villages of Avunda, Kalna, and Chendvan are 
small native craft used chiefly for fishing at the mouths of the rivers, 
and for carving passengers and such goods as rice and cocoanuts. 
Varying in size trom ths to 1}ths of a ton, carrying from four to 
twenty pesseagers, and costing from €1F to £20 (Rs. 10-Rs. 200), 
some are ‘ishing boats, machiwos, with a lateon sail, and others are 
rowing boats, donis and hodis, the hod: dug out of a mango tree and 
the donis \nilt of planks by village carpenters. Except ropes, which 
are brought vom Bombay, the sails, masts, aud other parts of the boats’ 
gear are locally manufactured. 

Under the supervision of tho inspector of post offices Konkan 
division, there are seven post offiees at Vadi, Banda, Kudal, Amboli, 
Akeri, Nerur, aad Kasdl. Of these, those at Vadi and Kudal are 
head offices ; that at Banda a sub-post office ; and those at Amboli, 
Akeri, Nerur, and Kasél branch post offices. The yearly salary of 
the deput, ;« #traxsters in charge of the head offices varies from 
£36 to £6) (Rs. 860-Rs. 600), of the sub-postmasters from £18 to 
£24 (Rs. 180-Rs. 240), and of the branch postmasters from £12 to 
£18 (Rs, 12¢ - Rs. 180). The branch office at Amboli is in charge of 
a schoolmas‘er who is yearly paid £6 (Rs. 60). For delivery of 
letters at important stations there are four postmen, cach with a 
yearly salary of £9 128, (Rs. 96). Village letters are delivered by 
seven Villige postmen, four of whom with yearly salaries varying 


1 During tie ten years ending 1873 the average yearly sums of £545 (Rs. 64650) 
and £473 (B 4.4370) were realised from the Amboli and Ram Ghat tolls. 
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from £9 12s. to £12 (Rs. 96 - Rs. 120) are paid from the Imperial post 
establishment, while the remaining three, divided into two grades, 
the first with a yearly salary amounting to £10 16s. (Rs. 108) and 
the second to £12 (Rs. 120), are paid from provincial services. In 
1878 the collections on this account amounted to £195 (Rs. 1950), 
and the amount of postage stamps sold was £126 (Rs. 1260). 


Before the establishmont of Portuguese power (1510), Sdvant- 
vadi was the highway of a great traffic, and Banda was a place of 
much trade and wealth. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries trade suffered much from the rivalry of the Portuguese, and 
in the disturbances of the eighteenth century it almost entirely 
disappeared: Since the establishment of ordor under the British 
(1818), though it is still a place of small commerce, local trade has 

reatly developed, and merchants have it is said increased fivefold. 

he bulk of the trade is a through traffic in hemp, cotton, and grain 
from the Southern Mardtha Country to Vengurla. Cotton, gram, 
and wheat are brought from the Southern Mardtha Country on pack 
bullocks by caravans of Lamdns, who pass down to the coast. 
Groceries and spices brought.from Bombay by steamers touching 
at Vengurla, are in considerable demand, but the import trade is 
small. In wholesale tratsactions all purchases are for ready money. 
Tn retail dealings the sellers keep a running account with their 
customers which is settled at short intervals. 


The ordinary course of trade, the export through Savantvadi of 
the grain and other field produce of the Deccan and Southern 
Mératha districts, was, during thé famine of 1876-77, changed into a 
great import of food grains from Bombay and Kathidwar through 


Vengurla, ‘he details are : 
Amboli Pass Trane, 1895-76 and 1876-77, 
Ur. Down, 
DESCRIPTION. ote paeeal| (er <5 3 aS 
1875-76.} 1876-77.) 1875-76.] 1878-77. 
Laden carts «| 10,661 | 40,181 | 11,092 5537 
fmpty ,, whi - 1039 1086 91 | 30,517 
Laden bullocks ... . | 12,480 10,250 | 12,774 | 10,417 


rr I eine 


The local exports are cocoanuts, flax, betelnut, myrobalans, 
cocoanut fibre, cashewuuts, black pepper, kekam, and alittle coffee. 


The imports are metals and Europe piece goods from Bombay’; 
sugar, dates, spices of all kinds, salt-fish, and cocoanut oil from the 
coast; wheat, millet, Indian millet, tur, Cajanus indicus, mug, 
Phaseolus radiatus, udid, Phaseolus mungo, molasses, garlic, onions, 
tobacco, snuff, opium, cotton, indigo, and all kinds of native cloth 
from the Deccan ; and fruit, paper, poultry, and candles from Goa. i 


a 


1In 1868 the bullock traffic down the old Parpoli pass road yielded f; 200 t 
£300 (Rs. 2000-Rs, 3000) from a toll of $d. levied tro each bullock, pie : 
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The town »f Sdvantvadi is well known for the manufacture of fancy 
articles, auch a3 embroidered or simple caskets, fans, and baskets 
of vdla or khoskhas grass! hornwork, lacquered toys and furniture, 
playing curds, ganjiphas, and smoking hubble-bubbles, gudgudis, 
Of these tue grass caskets, fans, and baskots are prepared by men of 
the Jinga” caste, who forty years ago were employed as saddlers, 
sheath-makers, and arm-polishers. The articles are tastefully 
ornamented vith gold or silver thread, spangles, tale, green beetles’ 
wings, satin, velvet, and peacock’s feathers. The ornamental laca 
and feather work was introduced about thirty years ago, perhaps 
at the suggestion of some British officers stationed in Vadi. The 
caskets, of diferent shapes and about two feet long 1} feet broad and 
} of a foot high, cost from £2 10s. to £15 (Rs. 25 - Rs, 150) a pair; 
fans, with o without handles, cost from 3d. to £10 (annas 2- 
Rs, 100) a pair; and baskets, also with or without handles, cost from 
1s, to £1 (wnuas 8- Rs. 10) a pair. Table lamp-stands, also of vala 
grass, cost trom 4s. to £1 10s, (Rs. 2- Rs. 15) a pair. Except velvet 
which is brought from Panjim in Goa, and tale, peacock’s feathers, 
and vila grass, which can be had iu Vadi territory, all the materiala 
required fcr this industry are imported from Bombay, The Jingars, 
about seventy-five in number, are not well-to-do. They work only 
for about ei¢:15 months in the year, as in tho rains the articles 
cannot be casily dried, and communication with Bombay and other 
places is alist; stopped. The demand is limited chiefly for export 
to Europe. 


Horn werk is preparod by afew Hindu carponters. Formerly 
horns were used only for dropping wator over idols and for keeping 
gunpowder. Improvements were made about thirty years ago, and 
from thirty to thirty-five different articles* are now offered for sale. 
The horns are partly found in Vadi and partly brought from 
Malabar. heir price varies from 1s. to 4s. (annas 8-Rs. 2). The 
left horn is more useful than the right as a water-horn in religious 
ceremonies, and fetches a higher price. The demand for the articles 
is legs than it wns ten years ago. 

The making of lacquered toys and furniture was introduced 
about forty years ago by men of the Chitéri caste. A full set of 
toys, costing trom 143, to £2 (Rs. 7 - Rs. 20), is generally, in the 
month of S).r.van (August - September), sent with other articles, 


‘ Andropogo:. murizatum, The roots only are used. 
2The chief cf those articles are: polished horns, from 3%. to £1 (Ra. 14- Ra. 10) 
each; lotuses, taswlt, from 6s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 15) cach; caskets for keeping 
idols, sampusht:, ‘roma 4e, to lds. (Rs, 2-Rs. 7) each ; other caskets from 2s, to 10s, 
(Re. 1- Rs. 5); cups from 2s, to 103, (Re, 1 - Rs. 5) a pair ; eave, from 43, to I4e, 
(Rs. 2 - Ra, 7) aca; small boxes, from £1 to £3 (Rs. 10- Rs, 30) each ; handles for- 
_ walking sticks, from 1s. to 14s, (annaa 8 - Ra. 7); small lamps, nirdnjana, from 28, to 
12s. (Re. 1-Rs, 6) a pair ; stools, from 8s. to £1 4s. (Re, 4- Ra, 12) each ; writing boxes, 
kalamddna, from £1 10s, to £5 (Rs, 15 - Rs. 50) each ; knife handles, 3d, to 2e, (annas 2. 
Re. 1) each; wrist. chains, from 10s, to £1 10s, (Rs. 5 - Rs, 15) a pair; neck chains, 
from £1 10s. to £3 (Rs. Li - Rs, 30) each ; watch chains, from 8s. to £2 (Rs. 4- Re. 20) 
each ; combs, from la. to 43, (annas 8 - Rs. 2) each ; spoons, 6d. to 2s. (annas 4 - Re. 1) 
each ; tumblers, frm 4s. tio 10¢,(Re. 1-Rs. 5) each; buttons, from 14d. to ls. (annaa 1 - 8); 
flower stands, from Ids, to £2 (Rs, 5 - Rs, 20) each ; antelopes, goats, cows, oxen, and 
buffaloes, from 1‘’s. to £3 (Rs. 6- Re. 30) a pair; and elephants, from £1 to £3 
(Rs, 10 - Rs, 30) @ pair. 
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as a present to newly married girls by their fathers-in-law. ow 
wooden stools, pdts, used especially at dinner time, and cradles, 
pdlnds, are also prepared in large numbers. The stools cost from 
2e. to £1 (Re. 1 - Rs. 10) and the cradles from 10s. to £1 10s, (Rs. 5 - 
Rs. 15). Hed, Adina cordifolia, and jackwood, generally used in 
making these articles, are found in abundance in Vadi, and the 
lac and colouring stuff is brought from Bombay. The demand for 
this lacquered work is small. 

Round playing cards, ganjiphas, are also prepared by the Chitaris. 
These are of two kinds, hukumt or changkanchant, with ninety-six 
and dashavtari with 120 cards. They were first prepared in Védi 
about the year 1760, and cost from 2s. to £2 (Re. 1- Rs. 20) the 
set. Another kind, with fifty-two cards, costs from 2s. to 10s, (Re. 1 - 
Rs. 5). The paper required is brought from Kolhapur. Besides 
the @hitdris, who are about twenty-two in number and who have 
been doing the work for many years past, a few Mardthas, Shimpis, 
and Vanis have also taken to it. Some of these have small capitals, 
and some are hired workmen. Though a good many are sent to 
Bombay and to the upcountry districts; the demand falls short of 
the supply. 


Smoking hubble-bubbles, gudgudis, consist of four parts, the 
cocoanut shell, bela, the standing tube, meru, the tobacco bowl, 
chilim, and the pipe, nali. The cocoanut shell, bela, is polished and 
ornamented sometimes with silver; the standing tube, meru, and 
pipe, nal’, are made of wood and show considerable skill. The 
whole apparatus costs from 10s. to £1 10s, (Re. 1 - Rs. 15). 


Till February 1880, when they were closed by an arrangement 

ith the British Government, there were salt pans at Ajgaon and 
Avani about fifteen miles south-west of Vadi. The supply was 
small, hardly enough to mect the local demand. 

Yearly fairs are held at Akeri in March, at Talavna in February, 
and at Tulas in May. ‘They are on a small scale, attended only by 
people from the neighbouring villages. 
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Amone the materials for the early history of the Konkan, the 
inscriptions that belong specially to Sdvantvddi and its immediate 
neighbourhood show that during the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries, the Chélukyds ruled over Sdvantvddi. In the tenth 
century (@3:, 8. 855), the rulers were Yddavs.? In the thirteenth 
century (1201), the Chalukyds, ruling from Kalydn, were again in 
power. At tle close of the fourteenth century (1391), Vadi was under 
an officer cf ihe Vijayanagar dynasty, whose head-quarters weye at 
Goa,* and about the middle of the fifteenth (1436), it formed part 
of the termtory of a powerful local Brahman dynasty. 


On the estadlishment of their power at the close of the fifteenth 
century, Siivantvddi became part-of the territory of the Bijépur 
kings, Uide a chief styled-the Desai of Kudal, the district was 
distributed among five divisions, pargands,® two extra divisions, 
karyats,” onc sub-division, vildyat,® twelve petty divisions, tarafs,® 
and one port.'" 

About the middle of the sixteenth century (1554), one Méng 
Sdvant, revolting from Bijapur, tried to establish himself as an 
independen'! chief. Making Hodavda, a small village six miles from 
Vadi, his hoad-quarters, Mang Savant defeated the Bijépur troops 
sent agains’ him, and till his death maintained his independence. 
So greata name did he gaim for courage and skill, that on his 
death he was deified, and his shrine, math, is still to be seen at 


1 The Chalul:ya inseriptions are, the grant of the Kochra village by Pulikesi I., 
probably about the midds of the sixth century (Bom, Gov. Sel. X., New Series, 233) ; 
(2) the grant cf tha village of Kundivatak By Mangal, the second son of Pulikesi, 
probably abou: $80 (Ind) Ant, VIT. 163; Bom. Gov, Sel, X. 195); (3) a grant, 
probably about the beginning of the seventh century, by the Queen Consort of 
Chandraditya, the vliler brother of Vikramaditya f, (Ind. Ant. VI. 163 and VIII, 45, 
Bom. Gov, Sel. X, 183); (4) a grant datpd 705 (8,627), by Vijaydditya, the son of 
Vinayadditya (Bom (Gov, Sel. X. 206). 

? The inscripticr: is a metal plate grant by the Yadav prince, Govind R4j, of the 
village of Lohuvzrim in the district of Rampur (Bom. Gov, Sel. X. 249), The village 
and district nan «| have not been identified, According to Jorvis (Konkan, 81), in the 
twelfth century the Desi of Sivantvidi, the most northern of the eee chiefs, 
overran the while of the Konkan, 3% Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 250. 

4 Bom. Gov. Hel. &. 251. The grant was of the village of Kochra within Savant. 
védilimits, According to Jervis (Konkan, 63), in 1347, all except the south districta 
of Phonda, Maneri Pedna, Dicholi, and Sinkhli were nominally under the Bahwenia 
(1347-1512), Tie extreme south was under Vijayanagar, : 

5 Ditto, 208. A king of Sdvantvsdi, a very learned Jain, is mixed up with a Bel- 
gaum legend (Ini. Ant. [V, 140), The story gives no clue to the probable date, 

6 The five divisic w were, Phonda, Maneri, Pedna, Dicholi, and Sankhh. 

7 The two extra civisions, karydta, were Nérur and Patgaon. 

§ The sub-division, wiéyat, was Banda, 

® Of the twely: petty divisions, ara/s, three, Manohar, Talavda, and Mangaon were 
in Vadi ; two, Aigaon and Santarda in Banda ; four, Pat, Haveli, Kaleuli, and Bordava 
in Kudal ; and three, Malond, Varad, and Masura in the territory transferred to the 
British Governmenm:, in 1812-13, 10 The port was Vengurla, 
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Hodavda. Mang’s successors, unable to maintain their independence, 
again became fendatorios of the Bijapur kings. On the decline of 
Bij4pur power ini the early years of the seventeenth century (1627), 
Phond Sdvant’s son Khem Savant, who held part of the Vadi country 
in grant, jéghir, made himself indepeudeut. In 1640, Khem was 
succeeded by his son Som Savant, who, after ruling for eighteen 
mouths, was succeeded by his brother Lakham Savant. This chief, 
in a predatory incursion, made captive the Kudal Desdi,? put him 
to death, and seized his lands.* Shortly after, when Shiv4ji’s 
power seemed in the ascendant (1650), Lakham Sévaut tendered him 
his allegiance, and was confirmed as Sar Desdi of the whole south 
Konkan. Ina second treaty (1659) it was settled that one-half of 
the rovenue should belong to Shivaji and be collected by his 
agents, and the other half, exclusive of his rights as deshmukh, 
should remain to Lakham. Under the terms of this treaty Lakham 
became bound to garrison the forts and to keep a body of 38000 
infantry ready for service. Repenting of this alliance and not 
abiding by the terms of the treaty, Lakham renewed his allegiance 
to Bijépur. In May 1660, Baji Phasalkar, one of Shivdji’s earliest 
followers, fought a drawn battle with the Vadi commander 
Kay Savant, in which both were slain. In 1662, Shivaji defeated 
Lakham’s army, overran, Vddi) aud foreed the chief to throw 
himself on his mercy. From political and family motives, for the 
Sdvants like himself belonged to the Bhonsla family, Shivaji 
reinstated Lakham under promise that he would always live at 
Kudaél, neither build nor repair forts, and entertain no large body 
of troops. Dying in 1665, Likham was succeeded by his brother 
Phond Savant, who, after rnling for ten years, was (1675) succeeded 
by his son Khem Sdvant. This¢hief by helping the Moghals in their 
struggles with Shivaji, and making frequent raids across the Goa 
frontier, considerably increasod his territory. Afterwards (1707), 
supporting Shivaji’s grandson Shahuin his contest with the Kolhapur 
chief, he was confirmed in his posséssidns. About this time he is 
described asa soldier of fortune, with 7000 or 8000 men and two 
pirate grabs, fighting for the chief who paid him best.6 Dying in 
1709 without male issue, Khem was succeeded by his nephew Phond 
Savant. Though a lover of peace Phond Sdévant’s rule was mach 
dsiturbed by land wars with Kolhgpur and Goa, and by sea fights 
with Angria. In 1730, s0 much did their commerce suffer from 
Angria’s attacks, that the British Government formed an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Sévants.? They agreed that neither 
should attack the ships of the other; that British wrecks should 


1 From this time till in about 1670 they made Vddi their head-quarters, the Sdvants 
were styled chiefs cf Kudal. 

9 According to the Hindu codes, Brdhman murder being a very heinous crime, the 
present ruling family has been, ever since the Kuda] Desai’a death, considered obnoxious 
to the vengeance of the spirit of thé murdered Dessi, As the Desdi’s spirit is 
particularly excited by the use of the Kudal seal, thé Savanta have always employed 
a Brahman to seal their state papers. Bom. Gov. Sel, X. 154. 

3 Grant Nuff, 75, 76, 4 Grant Duff, 81. 5 Grant Duff, 84, 

6 Hamilton’s New Account, T. 208, 

7 He is styled Ponde Saunt, Sar Desdi of Kuddl. Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. 439, 
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receive al] ail and assistance; that their ports should be open 
and free to each other for trade; that they should join to attack 
the sons of Kanhoji Angria; and that the British should supply 
the Sar Desa: with warlike stores and artillary.! About this time 
(1730), Nag Savant, Phond Sévant’s second son, taking the Hera 
and Chandgid? districts above the Sahydédris, established a post at 
Chandgad, aii built the fort of Gandharvagad. Phond Saévant’s latter 
years were fi.) of troubles. His eldest son Nér Sévant rebelled 
and was slain ina skirmish. And so keenly did Phond Savant feel 
his son’s death that appointing his young grandson Ramchandra 
Sévant his heir, he retired into private life and died in 1787. 


During Rémchandra’s minority, the state was managed by his 
uncle Jayrim Stivant, a man of great strength and courage. In 
spite of his good qualities, Jayrim Savant’s management was at 
first unsuccessiu! Anpria took Bhagvantgad and Bharatgad, crogsed 
the Kuda} rive», doteated him at Bambardi, captured Shivrdm Savant 
his brother, and compelled the Vadi state to cede two-fifths of the 
Salshi revenue. At the same time the Portuguese seized five of the 
southern districts, together with the fori of Yashvantgad. Jayrdm’s 
reverses did not last long. In) 1745 the five districts were recovered, 
and for a time Birdes also was taken, Three years later (1748), 
Tulaji Angria was defeated with heavy loss at Kudal,? pursued as 
far as Sangva near Ratnagiri, and his country laid waste. Bharatgad 
and the districts between the Kudaél and the Garnér rivers were 
recovered, and a third raid of Angria’s was successfully beaten off. 
Shortly after, Jayrim quarrelled with bis nephew, and retiring m 
disgust to Kudal, died there in 1753, 

Two years later (1755), his nephew Rémchandra died, and was 
succeeded by bis son Khem Savant the Great. In 1763, Khem 
married, Lakshmibii, daughter of Jaydji Sindia and half sister of 


Mahéd4ji Sindia, and through their influence received from the 


Emperor of Delli the title of Réje Bahadur.4 About this time 
British commerce silfered severely from the attacks of Vadi 
and Kolhépur pirates. In 1765 (7th April), an expedition under 
Major Gordon aad Captain Watson of the Bombay Marine, 
captured the fort of Yashvantgad or Redi, and changed ita name 


to Fort Augustu:y. Khem Sévant, ‘the Bhonsla,’ agreed, on 


receiving back Red: fort, to cede the lands between the Karli and 
Sélshi rivers, from the sea to the Sahyadris; to pay £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) for war expenses; to let British merchants pass 
freely ; to keep no nuvy ; and in the event of a war with the 
Marathés, to help ihe British. This treaty was broken almost as 
soon as it was signec', and next year (1766) the Bombay Govern. 


' The treaty is given in {ill in Aitchison's Treaties, IV, 439-440. 

§ The Chandgad district vas afterwards lost, 

3 In remembrance of thia victory bis state kettledrum, nobat, is still beaten in the 
palace at Vadi. 23 

4 According to Grant Dui® (40), the Sdvanta got this title from the Bijapur kings, 
in whose wara against the F ortuguese they diatinguished themselves as commanders 
of infantry. Aitchison’s Treaties, TV. 440, 
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ment sent Mr. Mostyn to makea fresh settlement, A second treaty 
was concluded, which, among other terms, bound the chief to 
furnish two hostages, and to cede the fort of Vengurla to the British 
for thirteen years, or during such further time as the war indemnity 
amounting to £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) remained unpaid.’ Soon after 
the treaty was concluded the hostages escaped ; and the V4di chief 
successfully frustrated all attempts to collect the Vengurla revenue. 
In 1780, at the end of tho thirteen years, the Vadi government 
demanded Vengurla, and on its being refused, the fort was attacked 
and taken. ‘'wo years before (1778), the Kolhapur chief, envious 
of Khem Savant’s honours and independence, overran the state ; 
captured the fort of Gandharvagad ; and forced from Khem S4vant 
the cession of one-third of the Méland and Varéd revenue, and of 
a fixed yearly sum from Pat and Haveli, Shortly after (1788), 
through the influence of Sindia, the Delhi Emperor granted the Vadi 
chiéf the peacock’s feather, the symbol of independence. Hnraged 
at this further advancement, the Kolhapur chief sending an army 
against Vaédi, assaulted, but failed to take the post of Akeri. Three 
years later (1787), another attack from Kolhapur was more successful, 
The forts of Narsinggad, Nivti, and Vengurla fell, and to save 
it, Sidhgad had to be made over to Madhavréy Peshwa. Getting 
help from the Portuguese, for which he had to pay by the cession 
of the Phonda district, Khem Savant drove back the Kolhapur 
troops, and recovered Nivti and Vengurla, In 1793, the Peshwa 
restored Sidhgad, and about the same time, through Sindia’s 
influence, Kolhépur gavo back the fort of Bharatgad. Further 
reverses were in store for Khem Séyant. In 1803, the Portuguese 
overran and permanently annexed the districts of Dicholi, Sankli, 
Pedna, and Phonda. 


On Khom Sévant’s death in 1803, as he left no male heir,? 
the succession was disputed by his two cousins, Som and Shrirdém 
Sévant. Open hostilities went on for about a year, when (1804) 
Som Sévant and all his sons, except Phond Sdévant, were 
blockaded at Vadi, and the fort catching fire, perished in the flames. 
Phond Sd4vant, the surviving. son, unable to cope with Shrirém 
Sévant, retired to Kolhapur. Here he was treated with much respect, 
and with the hélp of a body of Kolhapur troops, seized the town of 
Kudal and laid the country waste. On this the regent Lakshmibdi, 
one of Khem Sévant’s widows, agreed that Phond Sévant should 
return to Védi and be restored to his father’s rights. On his 
return Phond Sdévant had so much influence with Lakshmibdi, that 
Shrirém Sdvant, after securing Hanmantgad and Banda for his two 
illegitimate sons, was forced to leave Vadi. Two years later (1805), 
defeating a joint attack by Phond SAvant and Durgébéi, Shrirém 
Sévant entered Vadi in triumph, imprisoned his opponents, and 


forced Lakshmibai to adopt his son Rémchandra as chief, Shrir4m 
Savant died in 1806. 


1 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. 443, 
? Grant Duff (244) says that he had only one son by his third wife Devibdi, 
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After his death the Kolhépur chief, seeing the distracted Chapter VII. 
state of Vadi, attacked and carried the forts of Bharatgad and History, 
Nivti, and established the port of Nandugad. In 1807, 

Phond Sévai5, who, since 1805, had takey refuge at Kudal, oo 
returned tc Vadi. ‘he government directed by Rémchandrarév, 1805-1808. 
Durgébai’s brother, carried on incursions to the gates of Maélvan, 

laid in ashes rhe village at the Malvan pass, and recovered the 

forts of Yashvantgad and Nivti. To repel these depredations the 

Kolhapur chief took the field in person, defeated the Vadi army at 

Chankuli, ano. blockaded the capital. In 1808, the Vadi government 

called in thy aid of Appa Desdi Nepénikar, who sent a force to 

raise the siegy of Vadi, and by invading Kolhapur, forced the chief 

to retire. Wu his withdrawal, the Nepaéni general took possession 

of the whol» Vali territory, placed Lakshmibdi and her adapted son 

under surveill nee, and took the forts of Yashvantgad, Vengurla, and 

Nivti, Still Phond Savant by no means gave up hopes of recovering his 

power, Conspiring with Lakshmibdi and Durgabdi, he procured the 

murder of t 1¢ yoang chief, and shortly after, by ill-treatment, caused Phond Savant IIL, 
the death of Lakshimibai, and rejecting. Durgabai’s claims to be regent, ree ee 
attacked and dlufeated the Nepani army, und established himself as 

ruler. Durinjs those years of disorder the Vadi ports again swarmed 

with pirates. So severely did British commerco suffer, that in 1812 

(October 3), Uhond Sdévant was forced to'enter into a treaty, ceding 

Vengurla fort to the British and engaging to give up all his vessels 

of war! 

Soon after the conclusion of this treaty, Phond Sdévant died, Khem Savant IV., 
and as his son Khem Sévant or Bépu. Séheb was a minor, eaters 
Durgébai wis appointed regent. In 1813, Durgabéi seized the forts seks! oy fags 
of Bharatgal sad Narsinggad, which some few years before had been : 
wrested from Vidi by Kolhépar. The British had, meanwhile, 
guaranteed :o defend Kolhapur territory against all attacks, and as 
Durgabai ol'stinately refused to give up the forts, a British force under 
Colonel Dows: recaptured them and restored them to Kolhapur. 

In consequen3 of Durgébai’s refusal to cede the Kolhapur forts and 
to exchange sine districts north of the Kuda) river for the lands 
held by the B itish south of that river, war was declared and the 
districts of Vari: aad Maéland seized. At this time the widow of 
Shrirém Savant caused fresh troubles by putting forward a person 
who claimed to be Ramchandra Savant, who, she alleged, had not 
been murdered in 1807. Her cause found many supporters who 
moved about the country plandering on their own account. Such 
mischief dic. they do that many of the people, leaving their homes, 
sought saficty in British and Portuguese territory.” Durgébai, 
now brough:. to great straits, offered to adjust all causes of quarrel, 
if the British Government would interfere on her behalf. Her 


1 Supplemertary articles, absolutely ceding Redi and Nivti, abstaining from 
hostilities with other states, and submitting all disputes to the arbitration of the 
British Goveriment, which in return guaranteed the chief's possessions against 
all foreign powers, ware intended to be inserted. But as these terms were thought 
to interfere ‘itn the Peshwa's authority over Vadi, they were abandoned, 
Aitchison’s Treaties, IV, 436, 447. 2 Hamilton’s Des. of Hindustan, I, 21. 
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proposals were declined. But even without British help her party 
were again successful, and order was for a time restored. In 1817, 
in consequence of a Portuguese raid into Usap, the Portuguese fort 
of Tirékol was plundered. In revenge the Portuguese attacked 
Redi, but after a fruitless siege of twenty-seven days, were forced 
to withdraw. About this time the Vaédi nobles who held the forts 
of Bénda, Nivti, and Redi, became unmanageable, set the chief's 
authority at naught and plundered in all directions, including the 
surrounding British territories. 

During the final British war with the Peshwa (1817), Durgabai 
threatened to invade British territory, and tried her best to aid the 
Peshwa’s cause. Even after the Peshwa’s overthrow her raids into 
British territory did not cease. War against Sdévantvadicould be put 
off no longer, and in 1819, a British force, under Sir W. Grant Keir, 
took the forts of Yashvantgad and Nivti. At this time Durgabai 
died, and the regency was divided between the two surviving widows 
of Khem Sévant [1f. The new regents gladly accepted the British 
terms. A treaty was concluded in which the British promised to 
protect Sévantvadi, and the regency acknowledged Britishsupremacy, 
agreed to abstain from political intercourse with other states, to 
deliver to the British. Government persons guilty of offences in 
British territory, to cede the whole line of sea coast from the Karli 
river to Portuguese boundaries, and to receive British troops into 
Savantvadi.} 

In 1820, Captain Hutchison, was appoiuted Political Agent, 
and except Redi and Niyti, the whole district ceded in 1815 was 
restored to Vadi.? In the same year the Political Agent settled a 
dispute with Kolhapur about the Manohar division, deciding that 
ownership vested in the Vadi chief, and fixing the Kolhapur claims 
to share in the revenue.* In the latter part of 1820, the Agency was 
transferred to the Ratnagiri Judge, from whom, in 1822, it went to 
the Collector, In 1822, it was settled that the Kolhapur chief, instead 
of making collections from different parts of the state, should receive 
a yearly sum of £783 (Rs. 7830). In 1822, the regency was abolished 
and Khem Savant was installed. He soon showed himself weak and 
incompetent, unable to check his turbulent followers or fulfil his 
engagements with Kolhapur. In 1830, and again in 1832, a British 
force had to be called in to put down rebellions caused by the chief’s 
oppression and injustice. On the second occasion, Khem Sévant was 
required to execute a treaty by which he bound himself not to remove 
his minister without the sanction of the British Government; to 
adopt such measures of reforin as the British Government might 
approve; and to pay the cost of any troops required for the 
settlement of his affairs.4 Mven with British help, Khem Sévant 
was unable to keep order. His nobles were practically independent, 
and in 1836, broke into a revolt to put down which British troops 
had again to be called in. In this year (1836) the customs leviable 


5 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. 436, 448, * Aitchison’s Treaties, 1V. 450. 
3 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. 451, 455, 4 Aitehison’ Treaties, LV. 437, 455, 
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on the military road from Vengurla to the Rim pass were 
transferred] ta the British, and two years later (1888) transit duties 
were abolished and the whole of the Vadi customs made the property 
of the Brivisn Government. Meanwhile Khem Sévant’s affairs went 
from bad io worse. His carelessness and misrule provoked another 
outbreak, ‘The British were called in, and deposing Khem Savant, 
took the managemout of the state into their own hands.) 

A Politica’ Superintendent was appointed anda military force 
known as the Sdvantvddi Local Corps, under the command of 
British offices and maintained at the expense of the state, was 
organized, ‘I'ho turbulent nobles several times rebelled. In 1839, 
some maloontout state servants, losers by reductions in public 
expenditure, went to Goa, and from Goa twice invaded V&di, 
succeeding o1 one occasion in surprising Vadi fort and carrying off 
the chief and lis family. These disturbances were soon repressed, 
and order wus established, grievances redressed, and public 
expenditure curtailed. So successful was the management that 
before long tho British troops were entirely withdrawn. 


Order and progress lasted fora few years only. In 1844, the 
Political Superintendent heard from Belgaum that a serious 
disturbance jad broken out in Kolhapur. Measures were taken to 
prevent theinsurgents from tampering with Vidi malcontents, and to 
watch the people of Manohar fort who were suspected of being ready 
to join the disturbance. In spite of these precautions, the people of 
Manohar oper:ly espoused the rebel cause, made raids into the country 
round, burnt houses and villages, and had a skirmish with the 
Savantvadi Local Corps. A detachment under Major Benbow, sent 
against the insurgents at Manohar, was threatened on all sides by 
a large body cf revels. The enemy’s strength increased; the 
insurgents atiucked the village of Dukanvadi, carried off a large 
quantity of grain, aud threatened, the people with violence, As 
disorder was nw'v widespread, help was sought from Lieutenant- 
-Oolonel Outrim, then on special duty at Kolhapur, and a 
detachment o: {uur vompanies of the Xth Regiment N, I. was 
sent to Vadi. ‘“hey were met by a body of insurgents in the 
Akeri pass, ant utter « few days’ skirmishing, succeeded in driving 
them out.4 Phord Savant, one of the leading nobles, a man highly 
respected by th: British Government, with his eight sons, joined the 
rebel cause. His example was followed by Anna Séheb the heir 
apparent, who, jvining the rebel camp under a salute of guns, 
began to issue »lers, and in spite of the efforts of the British 
officers, succeeded in collecting revenue from the villages round.3 
Emboldened by thr success, the rebels marched against the capital 
but were soon dispersed. Thoy next tried, but without success, to 
win over the native officers of the Tenth Regiment. So far the efforts 
to put down th: revolt bad failed. In 1845, the whole country 


1 Aitchison’s Treaties, 1V. £55, 458. 2 Service Record of Xth Regt. N. L 13. 

3 The secret cause o° Anna Saheb’s joining the rebels was Jénkibai, youngest 
wife of Phond Savant. Her object was to get Anna Sdheb to commit himself, 
and thus clear the way ‘or her son’s succession to the chiefship. 
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_ was in disorder, even close to military forts there was uo security of 


person or property. The wild wooded character of the country made 
the arrest of offenders most difficult. Martial law was proclaimed, and 
three strong detachments, one of them under Colonel Outram, were 
stationed in different parts of the district. In spite of these vigorous 
measures, the insurrection for a time made head. In Malvan, 
Subhana Nikam, a notorious leador, escaping from Belgaum, raised 
a revolt; in the north, Déji Lakshman, a personal servant of Anna 
Séheb’s, headed a party of insurgents, collected the rents, and sent 
emissaries to realise the revenue even in the British districts of Varéd 
and Pendur; and in the east, on the Ram pass road, one Har Sévant 
Dingnekar, heading the discontented Desdis of Usap and Havelkar, 
threatened the Bhedshi outpost. These successes did not last long. 
Near Réngna fort a detachment of troops surprised and routed a 
body of insurgents; at Pdtia the rebels met with another severe 
reverse ; and Colonel Outram, attacking and taking Manohar 
fort, closely pursued the insurgents into Portuguese territory. 
The spirit of the revolt was broken. ‘The common people, on 
promise of pardon, deserted_in..numbers and returned to their 
homes, and the leaders sought satety within Portuguese limits, 
Several applications were made to the Goa government to prevent 
the rebels from taking shelter im their territory. But the govern- 
ment refused to give them up. At Just, in 1847, ninety-two of the 
fugitives joined in petitioning the Bombay Government, to grant 
them a pardon and allow then to return to thoir homes. In 1848, 
on the recommendation of the Political Superintendent, about forty- 
five of the rebels, among them Anna Saheb, the Usap and Havelkar 
Deséis, and four sons and a grandson of Phond Savant were, 
on furnishing good conduct security, allowed to return, All Anna 
Séheb’s claims on the Vadi state were declared forfeited. He was 
settled at Vadi with a monthly pension of £10 (Rs. 100), and shortly 
after the sons and grandson of Phond Savant were each allowed a 
monthly pittance of 10s. (Rs. 5). 


In 1850, when order was restored, the Court of Directors decided 
that though the conduct of the Vadi chief justified the British 
Governmont in annexing his dominions, he and his family should be 
supported by a fixed allowance, and that for a time the management 
should remain in British hands. During the Mutinies (1857), the 
chief and his son, Phond Savant or Anna Saheb, showed themselves 
Joyal to the British Government, But the rebel noble Phond Savant 
and those of his sons who were not included in the amnesty, and 
who were in Goa under surveillance, caused disturbances all along 
the forest country from Sdvantvddi to Kanara, They attacked 
several of the Belganm villages and burnt custom houses. 

Tn 1861, on condition of paying £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000), the charges 
of the 1844 revolt,' and a succession fee of one year’s revenue, 
and of promising to protect his subjects and meet the expense of a 
British Resident and his establishment, Phond Savant or Anna 


1 In 1862, the debt amounting to about £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000) » Was paid off. 
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Ssheb was pardoned and recognised as heir. In 1867, on the death 
of his father. Phond Sévant succeeded! His feeble character and 
fondness for cpium made it unsafe to trust him with power. To 
prevent mismangement, he was required to accept the scheme of 
administration introduced by the British Government, to refrain, 
except with the previous sanction of the paramount power, from 
making any organic changes, and to submit for approval the name 
of any one whem he wished to appoint minister. 

In 1869, befure these terms were formally concluded, Phond 
Sévant died, leaving the present chief Raghunath Sdvant a 
child six years old. Daring his minority the administration 
has been in the hands of the British Government. In 1877, 
the young chief, who had before been studying with the Kolhapur 
Raja, was sent to the Rajkumar College at Réjkot. Inthe same 
year (1877), Siivantvadi was included among the minor states of 
the Bombay Prosidency that were placed under the control of the 
Commissioner >f the Southern Division. The appointment of a 
judicial assistant was made permanent, and the post of native 
assistant, daftrddr, was abolished“and his duties transferred to 
a minister, k'rlJwiri, whose office was revived. In 1878, the young 
Sar Desai received in fall Darbar the Delhi banner sent by the 
Viceroy in commemoration of the assumption of the title of 
Empress of India, In 1879, he was married to the daughter of the 
late Khanderév Caikwar of Baroda, 


The chief, » Lfindu of the Marétha caste, is entitled to asalute of 
nineguns. The family have a patent allowing adoption, and in point 
of succession follow the rale of primogeniture. Besides an infantry 
corps 436 strong, he maintains threo guns and twenty horsemen. 


The family tree of the Vadi chiefs sas follows : 
Phond Savant. 
(L.) Kham Sfvant I. (died 1640). 


' | 
(1.) Som shvant (died .641), (UL) Lakham Savant (died 1665), (iv.) Phond Savant 1 
: tdied 1674), 


{V.) hen baat n. Nar Savant, 
ied 1769), 
ene (V¥.) Phond Savant HH. (dled 1787). 
Nar davank: cayrim Savant Som bevant, Krighna Sivant. 
d | (died 1733). | 
(VIEL) Ramchandre Sava st I Shriram Savant, 
(died 1768). 
{ (X.) Phond Savant TH, Ramchandra Sévant, 
¢VINI.) Khem Savant U1, (died 1812). (adopted by Khem 
{died 1803), Sévant’s widow, 
(XL) Khem Sfvant IV. died 1808). 
¥ (died 1867). 
(XIL) Phond S4vant IV. 
3 (died se): 
ax) Rémohandra Savant 51 (TUL) Raghuntith Savant 
(died 1808). (present Chief). 


(The Reman numerals show the order of succession.) 
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3 The prescribed present, nazardna, was levied from him, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LAND ADMINISTRATION. 


Chapter VIII. For fiscal and other administrative purposes the state lands are 

Land distributed among the three divisions, petis, of V4di, Banda, and 

Administration. Kudaél. Under the supervision of the Political Superintendent, the 

Staff, revenue and magisterial charge of each of these fiscal divisions 

1879. is placed in the hands of an officer styled kamdvisdar, with a yearly 
salary varying from £60 to £84 (Rs, 600 - Rs. 840). 

Village In revenue and police matters, the charge of the 223 state villages 

Headmen, is erftrusted to hereditary headmen, gdvkars, chosen from the 


Maratha, Bhandéri, or Gaud Brahman castes, and paid on an average 
about £8 (Rs, 80) a year.! Each village has generally more than 
one gévkar, who exercise their. powers by turns fixed according 
to their share, each sharer, after..one or two years, resigning 
office in favour of the next claimant, Hach headman is responsible 
to the state for a fixed yearly sum on account of his village. Until 
1858 he had power to disposo of abandoned, or gatkul, holdings. 
Since then his power has been rostricted to making such 
arrangements, with respect to their cultivation, as will enable him 
to pay the revenue during his term of office. The reason of this 
restriction is, that as thrown up lands become the property of the 
state, if they are alienated or permanently settled at a rental less 
than their assessment, the state revenue suffers. Under the old 
system, when the alienating headman’s term of office ended, his 
successor might object to pass the agreemeut for the full amount of 
revenue, and the village might have to be managed direct by the 


state. 
Vlage The village constable, faujddr, is not an hereditary officer. He 
Constable, is generally chosen from the family of the village headman, and is 


equal in rank to a police patel in a British village. His office is 
honorary and has no pay attached to it. Under the headmen 
the accountants, kulkarnis, keep the village papers and draw up 
statistical and other returns. ‘There is one accountant for every 
peasant-held, kulargi, village, containing on anaverage 850 inhabitants, 
and yielding a yearly average rental of about £90 (Rs. 900). Their 
yearly salaries, paid in cash, varying from 10s. to £7 (Rs. 5- Rs. 70) and 
averaging £2 10s. (Rs. 25), represent a total yearly charge of £466 
(Ra. 4660). Under the headmen, the village accountants and the 
village constables are the village servants or virtiks, styled ghddi, 
devli, bhdvin, and mhdar, Besides for revenue and police duties 
these men are liable for miscellaneous public business, They receive 
a certain share of grain, baluta, from the people, but enjoy neither 
money nor land grants from the state. ; 


1 The pay varies from 10s. to £7 (Rs, 5- Rs. 70) and averages about £3 (Rs, 30), 
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The yeurly cost to the state of village establishments amounts 
to £695 (fs. 6950), of which £229 (Rs. 2290) are paid to village 
headmen ard £466 (Rs. 4660) to village accountants. This 
represents a charge of £3 (Rs. 30) on each village or 2} per cent of 
the entire laid revenue. 


The earliest revenue system of which record remains is that of 
the Bijapur kings (1500-1670). Under their system the amount 
of the government demand depended on the quantity of seed used 
in sowing th different kinds of land. The crops were divided 
into wet pavxili, after-crops vidal, and irrigated gimvas. Other 
lands were ‘iillv, bharad, dongar or varkas. The government share 
is said to ave been originally one-fifth or one-sixth of the whole 
produce. The assessment on garden, bigdyat, lands planted with 
cocoa and bet+lunuts was fixed on the number and productiveness 
of the trees. ‘he money rate or assessment on each cocoanut tree 
represented aliut one-half of the gross produce. Betelnut or 
supdri trees, of much more delicate growth, yielding from twelve to 
twenty shers, wore taxed at one-third and in some cases as low as 
at one-fourth o! the whole produce.! 


Early in the eighteenth ceritury (1715) the former rates were 
revised by a clerk named Ganorém. Under his arrangements wet rice 
land was divice: into four classes.’ Of these, land of the first quality, 
shel, was taxe | at ous-aixth of the produce ; land whose crops required 
transplantation, /icn?, ab one-eighth; poor land, bharad, at one-tenth ; 
and hill lands and those which after one or two crops required to 
be left fallow, «rmkas, at one-twelfth of the produce. Irrigated, 
gimvas, lands yis'ding one crop were taxed at one-eighth; those 
yielding two creps at one-tenth of the produce; and /hovi lands 
yielding a drysvascn crop of ndéchni, Eleusine corocana, at ono-twelfth. 
Of cocoanut lands the sea shore, veligar, gardens were rated at two- 
fifths of the proc uce, and river bank,thald ger, gardens at three-tenths. 
Irrigated, kuldg 1 lands paid one fourth, and lands watered by manual 
labour, dddgar, obout one-seventh. On betelnut lands the rates varied 
from one-sixth to: ne¢-oighth of the prodace, Besides the assessment 
certain cesses which are still in existence were levied? In 1791, 
in part payment of the rice assessment, such articles as clarified 
butter, oil seed:, und pulse were taken, The object of this change 
was that those er: cles might be stored in the state granaries or 
supplied to the stud or to ships, or be available for the use of the 
chief's family. [n 1849, Major Jacob substituted cash for kind 

ayments, and {xe rates of commutation on the average of prices 
or seven years (L842 - 1849). 

There are four land tenures, state, alienated, rented, and 
peasant-held. Stats lands are of two kinds: crown lands, sheri 
thikdns, and private, Aidsyi, lands, the personal property of the chief. 


1 Jervis’ Konkan, 1Ct . 103. 

2 There are cesses on 2:! lands including the chief's private, sheri and kidagi, lands, 
and on guldamiths, carpenrers, blacksmiths, native Christiana, shopkeepers, painters, 
milkmen, shepherds, seliere of opium, liquor, honey, wax, and fireworks, the 
producers of flax and oxtecbu, and the rearers of pigs, 
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These are managed by the district revenue officers, and are by them 
let to the highest bidder for a fixed term of years, Alienated lands 
are classed under three heads, grant indm, rent-free dastibdd, and 
religions devsu. Grant, indm, lands, including dumdla or lands 
belonging to the chief’s relations, are held under deeds, eanada, 
either in perpetuity or during the lifetime of the holder, free of all 
state claims. Rent-free, dastihdd, lands are rare. Though free from 
assessment they may be liable to the payment of certain cesses. 
Religious, devsu, lands, assigned to temples and temple servants, are 
of two kinds, zndm dersu, absolutely alienated, and devsu kumle, held 
subject to the payment of the government assessment. ‘hese lands are 
cultivated sometimes by the proprietors and sometimes by the state, 
and after deductions their produce is assigned for the use of the 
temple. The very few rented, Ahoti, lands arc similar to those in 
Ratwégiri. The chots, or nadkarnis as they are locally called, belong 
to the Gaud Bréhman caste and are hereditary holders. They 
are revenue farmers, and in some villages which contain rice lands 
they are peasant-holders. Very few of thom have groups of villages. 
The khots hold villages under_aright locally known as palav, aterm 


‘supposed by the Political Superintendent to be a corruption of the 


English word plough. Under this tenure, though there may be no 
grant confirming it, the k/of isallowed to till a certain area of land 
ashisown. Theylet hilly, varias, lands to their tenants-at-will, 
kevikuls, from whom they receive 2s. on every 240 pounds (Re.1 the 
khandi) of the produce, the amount of which is settled by estimate. 
The rent recoverable from peasant-holders is fixed. In khoti villages 
there are no under-holders between the peasant-holders, khatelis, 
and the tenants-at-will, kevikwls. Khots are allowed to recover 
only very limited and trifling cesses. ‘They are accountants in their 
villages, and their estates are not divided among the co-sharers, 
but held in turn. They are not well off, but in good seasons their 


profits vary from ten to fifteen per cent above the government 
demand. 


Undor-cultivators are of two classes, peasant-holders, khatelis, and 
yearly tenants, kevikuls. The peasant-holders, who belong to almost 
all castes, are reaponsible to government for the assessment on their 
lands. Failing to pay they are ousted and their lands are sold. 
There are many khatelis in kulirgs villages, but no village is 
entirely cultivated by them. Some of the khatelis are hereditary 
holders, vatanddérs, who live in towns and villages and pay their 
assessment direct to the revenue officials. Some of them have large 
holdings, which they till by the help of tenants engaged from the 
peasantry of the village. But asa rule their holdings have been 
greatly reduced by sub-division. In khoti villages, though older than 
the khots, the poasant-holders, khatelis, are very few and badly off. 
The other class of under-holders are yearly tenants, kevikuls, who 
every year make an agreement with the superior holder, either khot, 
or khateddér, to pay a certain quantity of grain. They generally 
belong to the Marétha and Bhandari castes, but a few are native 
Christians and Musalmaéns. Most of them were originally peasant- 
holders, who have alienated their occupancy rights and rent lands 
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from the clicnees or others. Beyond a fixed rent, which is in 
kind on rice lands and in money on hilly and garden lands, they 
do not pay any extra cesses. Varying according to the soil and 
the labow: aud manure used, the rent is sometimes one-fourth, 
sometimes o12-third, and sometimes one-half of the whole crop, 
They do not wander from place to place, and seldom have any 
disputes with their landlords about rent. ‘There is not enough 
competitior. among them to enable the upper holders to exact rack- 
rents. 

The revenue survey, begun in 1872, has been introduced into the 
Kuda) and Vadi sub-divisions. Up to Ist April 1880, 361,530 
acres were surveyed, and 303,770 acres classified. In the Kudél 
division survey rates, guaranteed by the state for fifteen years, 
have beon introduced and the villages classed into four groups. 
Tn the first zvonyp the maximum acre rates are, for rice land 18s. 
(Rs. 64), bli Gt. (annas 4), and garden, bagdyat dgri, £1 4a. 
(Rs. 12); i2 the second group, for rice land Ils, (Rs, 54), 
hilly 44d. (ainas 3), and garden, bagdyat dgri, £1 4s, (Rs. 12); 
in the third group, for rice land 9s.~(ts. 43), hilly 3d. (annas 2), 
and garden, biydyat dongri, 163. (Rs. 8); and in the fourth group, 
for vice land 4a. (Rs. 4), hilly 14d. (anna), and garden, bagdyat 
dongri, 16s. Rs, 4), These assessment rates gave a yearly increase 
of £205 (Rs. 2350) tothe state revenue. The total cost of the 
survey up to dist March 1880 was £22,177 (Rs. 2,21,770). 

According t: the present system of collecting the revenue, except 
in survey settled villages whore the amount is fixed for a term of 
years accordiny iv the position of the field and the character of the 
soil, at harvest. timo a state officer comes to each village and with 
the headman and eccountant he~goes to the diferent crown hill 
lands, estimate theis total produce, fixes a half of the whole aa 
the state due, and commutes this shave to a certain sum of money. 
The value of the grain is theu either paid to the state by the 
tenants at fixed :murket rates or it is sold to the highest bidder by 
public auction, [f the husbandmau refuses to pay, part of his grain 
is taken and sid for the benefit of the state. Village renters and 
peasant-holders seldor fail to pay the state demands. When they 
fail their property ix seized and sold. If this is not enough, and 
if the defaulter + a peasant-holder, khateli, the occupancy right is 
sold, but this rarely happens. Superior holders are helped by the 
district revenve viicers in recovering rent from their tenants. The 
rent is collected oy fonrinstalments, in November, January, March, 
and May. The teuasts pass bonds for arrears, and remissions are 
rarely granted. 

In 1878, sever ven estates were managed by the Political Superin- 
tendent on behuf of minor proprictors, sardérs.1 The aggregate 
income of thirteen of these estates, which were too poor to supply 
the minors with the necessaries of life, amounted in 1878 to £54 
(Rs. 540). The income of the four remaining estates, most of which 
are unencumbered, was £1913 (Rs. 19,180) and the expenditure 
£927 (Rs. 9270). 


1 These minors are now being taught in Government schools, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
JUSTICE, 


Chapter IX. Berors 1842, including revenue courts empowered to hear rent 

Justice. suits, there were two civil tribunals, the Chief’s court and the 

au magistrate’s, mansabddr’s, court. The Chief’s court, with a bench of 

Cm, three judges,! decided all cases after consulting a council, panch, of 
persons of rank and influence. he magistrate, mansabddr, was a 
police officer who received petitions and forwarded them to the chief 
for disposal. In 1842 the Chief’s court was abolished,and a new court 
established under a single native judge, nydyddhish, with jomiadiction 
over the Béndaand Vadi divisions, andthe town of Vadi2 All suits 
were first brought before the Saperimtendent who referred them 
to the nydyddhish for investigation, Unless appealed against 
within thirty days his decree was final. In cases worth £50 
(Rs. 500) and upwards where he reversed the original decree, and of 
£100 (Rs. 1000) and upwards where ho confirmed it, an appeal, if 
made within ninety days, lay from the Superintendent’s decision to 
Government. <A fee was levied when payable by the plaintiff in 
proportion to the amount claimed, and when payable by the defendant 
in proportion to the amountdecreed. On suits withdrawn, one-half, 
ee on suits struck off, from one-half to two-thirds of the regular 
fee were levied. 1n 1858, a court, with jurisdiction over the whole df 
Kndal and thirteen villages of Vadij was established under a native 
subordinate judge, munsif. 

In 1878, three civil courts exercised original, and one, that of 
the Political Superintendent, exercised appellate jurisdiction. The 
original courts were the court of the nydyddhish at Vadi for the 
disposal of regular suits ; the court of the subordinate judge, munsif, 
at Kuddél for regular suits and, small causes not exceeding £2 
(Rs. 20) in value; and the court of the judicial assistant political 
superintendent who, besides settling small cause suits® up to 
£50 (Rs. 500), hears such appeals from the nydyddhish and the 
munsif, as the Political Superintendent may transfer to him. 


Civil The averago distance of villages from the nearest courts is eight 
Statistics, miles, and the average number of suits filed during the five years 
ending 1878, was, including sinall cause suits, 2585 ; during the same 

period the average number of cases, including arrears, disposed of 


1 Tt was, for this reason, known as the Tirdit court. 

2 Some thirteen villages in the Vadi division were not under the jurisdiction of 
this court. 

3 The court of the judicial assistant political superintendent, temporarily opened 
in 1874 for disposing of arrears of appeals, was converted into a court of small causes, 
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was 2655, ‘The hizhest uumber of cases filed was 2824 in 1877, 
and the lowest 2142 in 1878. Of cases disposed of the highest was 
2983 in 1877, and the lowest 2545 in 1878. The average number 
of appeals jiled during the same five years was 130; of appeals 
decided either by the Political Superintendent or his judicial 
assistant, 217; and the average value of suits £4 8s. (Rs. 44). 
During the sume period, 374 applications for the execution of 
decrees were on an average disposed of. In 1878, the average 
duration of suits was one month in the judicial assistant’s court ; 
two years in the court of the nydyddhish; and in the munsif’s court, 
nine month: in the case of regular suits and two in small causes. 
In 1878, the total sam realised from these courts amounted to 
£2065 (Rs. 20,050), and the charges to £1378 (Rs. 13,780). The 
proportion o? sits to population was one suib to every eighty-nine 
persons. 

There is rezistrution! enough to employ two sub-registrars and 
one chiof regisirar, These officers are distributed one at each of 
thethree sub-divixions of Vdadi, Banda, and Kudél. The duties of 
the chief regi-trir, formerly performed by the secretary, daftarddr, 
are now assigned to the state” minister,“Iirbhari, whose office is 
at Vadi. In 1478, the registration receipts amounted to £974 
(Rs. 9740) anil tLe charges to £157 (Rs, 1570), leaving a balance of 
£817 (Rs, 8170). Tho number of documents registered was 3088, 
and tho value of the total immovable property transferred was 
£32,029 (Rs, 8.20,200), 

In 1790 thers: wero two magisterial tribunals, the court of the 
Chief and the court of the magistrate, mansabdér, In 1842 the 
state was divided into three parts, and each placed under a manager, 
kamdvisdar, who, vasides hearing land and rent suits, was invested 
with magisterial p. wersofsimpleimprisonment upto twenty days and 
of fine up to £1 tus, (Rs. 15). The-constable, kotval, of the town of 
Vadi had like powrrs within its limits ; serious cases were transferred 
to the Political Superintendent, who decided them by the help of 
three assessors chosen from among the state officers or nobles, 
sardirs, In 18/7U the number of criminal courts was raised from 
six to eight. At jresent (1878) there are seven criminal courts, 
that of the Polivical Superintendent exercising the powers of o 
Sessions Judge; >of rhe assistant political superintendent having the 
powers of a firat class magistrate ; of the state minister, hdrbhdri, 
invested with the »w vers of a district magistrate ; and of the second 
class magistrates o{ tho Vadi, Banda, and Kudal sub-divisions, and 
ofthe town of Véci. In 1878, the Political Superintendent decided 
thirteen original aad seventeon appeal cases, the district magistrate 
fourteen, and the sevond class magistrates 869. The most common 
offences are theft, hurt, housebreaking, criminal assault, and 
breach of trust. 

} In 1875, the registre tion department established by Khem Savant Bhonsle in 
1833 was remodelled, Uncer the old registration system, sale deeds at the rate of 
five per cent, and mortgage Jeeds at the rate of 24 per cent, of the aggregate value 
of the property, were co np usery. Under the new system compulsory registration 
— e deeds of gift, pale partition, adoption, and wills, The registration of bonds 
is optional. 
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Tn 1834-35, village headmen performed the duties of village 
constables. As all were unpaid they showed little energy, and the 
Goa territory afforded every facility fur criminals to avoid arrest. 
In 1839, for the maintgnance of order, the British Government raised 
a local corps for service within the limits of the state. Besides this 
corps, the only police was a militia of grant-holding, sanadkari, 
sepoys who were required to serve one month in the year. In 1842, 
the state was divided into three districts, and each placed in charge 
of a police officer with a number of peons who acted as constables. 
In 1870, the corps was recogniscd us a police force, and a number of 
men were placed under the police officers of the several districts, 
for duties previously performed by messengers whose services were 
dispensed with. In 1874 three chief constables were appointed, and 
each placed in charge of a division, peta, with a suitable number of 
head constables and constables stationed in twelve different poate, 
six in Vadi, threo in Banda, and three in Kudél. At each station 
the party has eight or ten villages allotted to it. 

Tn 1878, the total strength of the Vadi local corps was 437, of 
whom seven were officers-and 430 non-commissioned officers and 
privates. Of the total number of men in the local corps 152 were 
continuously employed on police duties. Hxeept a small detachment 
furnished from the Sar Desai’s bodyguard, there is no mounted 
police. Taking 900 square nuales as the area of the state and 
190,814 as its population, the strength of the Vadi police is one 
man to every 5°92 square miles and 1255 souls. In 1878, the total 
cost was £2957 (Rs. 29,570) or £5 (Rs, 30) a square mile, or nearly 
3d. (2 annas) a head of the population. 

In 1878, the proportion of crime to population was one offence to 
every 370 persons, and the percentage of persons convicted was 
0°28 of the population, Of 640 accused persons, 453 or 707 per 
cent were convicted, andyof) £873 (Rs. 3733) worth of property 
alleged to have been stolen, £155 (Rts. 1549) or 41°5 per cent were 
recovered, 

Besides the lock-ups at Banda, Vadi, and Kudal, for prisoners 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment for a weck, there is only one 
jail in the state. ho Vadi jail, an old cramped native building of 
stone and mud, roofed with tiles and bamboos, is situated on the 
lowest level of the fort, and by the fort walls is almost entirely 
shut out from currents of air. The enclosure, containing six cells 
with one or two double-grated windows in each and fronted by an 
open space is 188 feet by 87. In 1878 it had a total population 
of 207 prisoners anda daily average of fifty-six. The prisoners 
are employed partly in ont-door labonr, in carrying out local public 
works, and partly in-doors, in basket, cane, coir and matting work, 
and the tinning of copper vessels. The total cost in 1878 was 
£680 (Rs. 6800), and the cost per head £12 (Rs. 120). The 
proceeds of the jail manufactures amounted to £140 (Rs. 1400). 


1 This does not include the cost borne by the BritishGovernment for men stationed 
at Doramarg to collect the customs revenue, 
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CHAPTER X. 
REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


THE earlisst year for which revenue figures are available is 
1790, when t-12 receipts amounted to £24,284 (Rs. 2,42,840) and the 
charges to £26,318 (Rs. 2,62,180). Sixty years later (1850) the receipts 
had riser i¢ £27,424 (Rs. 2,74,240) and the charges fallen to 
£17,938 (Rs. 1,79,880). Tho earliest available balance sheet, that 
for 1860-31, shows a total revenuorof £23,158 (Rs. 2,381,580), and 
a total expenditure of £23,636 (Ray 2,36,360)s the total revenue for 
1878-79 amounted to £35,300 (Rs, 3,535,000), or, on a population of 
190,814, an iveidonce per head of 8s. 3$d,, andthe charges to £80,375 
(Rs. 3,08, 710} 

Land vexenue receipts, forming 673 per cent of £35,300 
(Rs. 3,53,0)) the entire state reyenus, have risen from £16,354 
(Rs, 1,63,541) in 1860-61 to £19,280 (Rs..1,92,800) in 1878. The 
rise in land revenue is owing to increased produce consequent on 
improved modes of tillage, and fo fle partially introduced revenue 
survey. ‘The incraase in charges, from £212-1-(Rs. 21,240) in 1860-61 
to £4997 Rx. 49,970) in 1878, is due toa rise m tho salaries of revenue 
officers and {o revenue survey operations, which, in 1878, cost £1926 
(Rs, 19,250}, 

Stamp: ur2 a new head since 1860-61, The 1878 stamp receipts, 
including court fees, amounted to £71 (Rs, 710). 

Excise receipts, which in 1860-61 were £997 (Rs. 9970), have 
risen to £1015 (Rs, 19,180) in 1878. 

Law and Justice receipts have risen from £973 (Rs. 9730) in 
1860-61 to £1813 (Rs. 18,180). The 1878 charges were £3217 
(Rs. 32,17!) against £2391 (Rs. 23,910) in 1860-61, 

Forest receipts have risen from £209 (Rs. 2090) to £828 (Rs. 8280), 
and forst charges, owing to the increased strength of the 
establishiient, from £78 (Rs. 780) to £158 (Rs. 1580) in 1878. 

The compensation paid yearly to the state for customs collected by 
the Brit:sh Government is fixed at £2027 (Rs. 20,270). 

Salt vecoipts amounted in 1878 to £566 (Rs. 5660) against £340 
(Rs. 3400) in 1860-61, and the charges to £82 (Rs. 820) against £60 
(Rs. 600). 

Regisiration receipts amounted in 1878 to £939 (Rs. 9390) againat 
£391 (Rs. 3910) in 1860-61 and the charges to £122 (Rs. 1220). 
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On account of the increase in the number of schools and scholars, 
education receipts have risen from £13 (Rs. 130) in 1860-61 to £139 
(Rs. 1390), and the charges from £176 (Rs. 1760) to £882 (Rs. 8820). 

Military and Police charges have fallen from £5760 (Rs. 57,600) 
in 1860-61 to £4457 (Rs. 44,570) in 1878. 

Jail charges have risen from £317 (Rs. 3170) in 1860-61 to £880 
(Rs. 8800) in 1878. 


The following statement gives a detailed comparison of the 
1860-61 and 1878-79 balance sheets : 


Sdvantvddi Balance Sheet, 1860-61 and 1878-79. 


Reorirrs, CHARGES. 
Heads, 1860-61, 1878-79, Heads. 1860-61, 1878-79, 
£ & k & &. & &@ 
Land Revenue ... | 16,853 16 19,280 0 | Land Revenue ... ~ 2123 4 4097 10 
Stamps .., a Seale! Oo heee 71 4! Law and Justice ea 2391 6 8217 8 
Excise... OY 88 WS S| ¥oreatp oo. 78 2 188 6 
Law and Justice a3 973.10 1812 14}\State Expenses .., ae 3298 2 6962 16 
Forest, Seip “ute 209 5.4 $28 8) Military and Police .., 5759 16 4456 18 
Customs ... wo) 2087 A 2027-4} Jail ei ada he ay @ 3870 18 
Balt... ies an a6 339) 2 565 16 | Bducation Ove va 175 18 832 8 
Registration .., vee 801L- 6 938 14) Medical ani oy 372 2 736 18 
Education... a a 12/14 130 2) Charitable Allowances. 1585 10 1252 6 
Interest .. ee ere 684 0} Salt on ae de 60 4 82 8 
Advanoesand Loans ...) 0... 1810 4 | Registration 2. | 122 6 
Local Funds : ab) Gauss 2508 0) Payments to States(a)... 168 2 1all 14 
Miscollancons .. | 1854 6 215 14 | Public Works 2.00%, 614 4 1403 8 
Advances and Loang ... 4479 16 1152 18 
Local Pund3_... wih <4eedes 2700 8 
Miscellaneous... ods 1346 4 Jbl 2 
Total ...; 28,168 10 35,299 8 23,636 12) $0,375 8 


ET ae een rh sr ne SS SERGE 


(a) Those are yearly payments to Kolhipur and Ichalkaranji for certain rights they formerly held 
on some Védi villages. 


Local Funds collected since 1877 to promote education and 
works of public use, amounted in 1878 to £2508 (Rs. 25,080). 
The 1878 expenditure was £2700 (Rs. 27,000). The revenue is derived 
from five sources, a local cess of one-sixteenth of the land revenue, 
the proceeds and cash balance of the tolls, except those paid to the 
British Government or to Kolhapuy, and the receipts from ferries, 
cattle-pounds, and village school fees. The local cess, of which two- 
thirds are set apart for a road fund and one-third for a school fund, 
yielded in 1878 arevenue of £1600 (Rs. 16,000), The receipts from 
toll and ferry funds, cattle-pound fund, and school fee fund amounted 
to £695 (Rs. 6950), contributions yielded £155 (Rs. 1550), and 
miscellaneous sources £57 (Rs. 570), making a total of £2508 
(Rs. 25,080). 


For administrative purposes the local funds of the state are divided 
into two main sections, one set apart for public works and the 
other for instruction. Under these two heads the receipts and 
disbursements during 1878-79 were as follows : 
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Sdvantuddi Local Funds, 1878-79. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Balance, tet Apri: 1878 


wn Bstablishment ... 
Two-thirda of tie Land nee 


New Works ~... ee a 475 0 


Tolls and Ferris Repairs .., a im wide ates 1443 4 

Cattle Pounds Miscellaneous... ace aM 145 IL 

Contributions Balance, lst April 1873 te a 4323 4 

Miscellaneous 
Total Total ... 6642 18 
INSTRUCTION. 
RBCEIPYS. EXPENDITURE. 

& 3 £ @ 

Balance, Ist Aprilisf® z 237 6 Inspection a ae oe 26 2 

One-third of the Land Cens is 685 18 School Charges... sa SR 418 18 
Sohogl-fee Func ” : 5 59 4 Prizeg and Furniture .. isa de 13 10 - 

Miscellansons, ©. aoe ba 21 14 

es Balance, lat April 1879 =, 352 4 

Total ... 832 8 Total .. 832 8 


The chief cca) fund works carried ont since 1877, are a road 134 
miles long, six new shops, a toll-house, and two staging bungalows. 


In 1877 a municipal committee was formed for the town of Vadi. 
The town daties and taxes on trade previously collected by the 
state, and the proceeds of the local cess were made available for 
expenditure on town improvements.. No new taxes have been 
imposed, [n 1878, including the balance at the beginning of the year, 
the total mur icipal revenue amounted to £222 (Rs. 2220) and the 
charges to £174 (Ris. 1740). 


The following table gives the 1878-79 receipts, charges, and 
incidence «f taxation : 


Sdvantvddi Municipal Details, 1878. 


(ca mecrmimape ea eine aaa 
RucgiPry. 

Popru- |— 
Name} LA- 3 
TION, q 
"3 
$3 

44 Rael & a £ ol Hal £ wl ss a, | hal Balk ef £ al &. ald 

Vedi; 8017 | 6 2 34 10] 44 8) 18 4) 916) 25 “et 4/1018) 7 4| 43 18/10¢ 2) 7 12/173 14 
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CHAPTER Xf. 
INSTRUCTION. 


In 1878-79 there were forty state schools, or an average of one 
school for every six inhabited villages, with 1869 pupils on the rolls 
and an average attendance of 1341°5 or 1:35 per cent of 99,082, 
the entire population of not more than twenty years of ago. 


Including superintendence and scholarship charges, the total 
expenditure on education on account of these forty schools amounted 
in 1878, to £1525 (Rs. 15,250). Of this £889 (Rs. 8890) were 
received from the state; £35 (Rs.350) from public subscriptions ; 
£187 (Rs. 1870) from fees and fines; and £414 (Rs. 4140) from 
local funds. 


Under a state inspector drawing a yearly pay of £30 (Rs. 300), 
the schooling of the state-was conducted by a local staff of masters 
and assistant masters with yearly salaries ranging from £6 to £30 
(Rs. 60- Rs. 800). 


Of forty, the total number of state schools, one was an Anglo- 
vernacular school teaching Huglish and Marathi up to the standard 
required for the University entrance test examination; thirty-six 
were vernacular schools in which Marathi was taught; and three in 
which Hindustdni was taught. Besides these there was a school for 
girls. 


The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered by the state to the people during the last 
twenty-seven years. In 1850 there was one Mardthi school in Vadi 
with 200 names on the rolls or 0°27 per cent of 73,481, the total 
population of not more than twenty years of age.! The school was 
maintained by the state at a yearly cost of £37 (Rs. 370). In 1854 
there were two vernacular schools, one at Vadi paid by the state, 
and the other at Banda, paid partly by the state and partly by the 
inhabitants, with 228 pupils on the rolls, In 1856, besides a 
vernacular school attached to the loeal corps, there were four schools 
with 352 pupils ontherolls, the Vadi school teaching as far as algebra, 
geometry, and history. In 1860 there was one English school with 
a roll-call of twenty-three pupils or about 003 per cent, and five 
Marathi schools,” including the local corps school, with a roll-call of 
636 pupils or ‘09 per cent of the total population of not more than 
twenty years of age. In1870 the number of schools was raised 
from six to twenty-three, with a roll-call of 1367 pupils or 1:4 per 
cent of the total population of not more than twenty years of age. 


1 This number is based on the census returns of 1851. 
? The English and three of the Marathi schools were supported entirely by the 
state and two received state aid, 
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The figur>s for 1878-79 were, as shown above, forty schools with a 
roll-cali o! {869 names with an average daily attendance of 1341-5 
or 1:35 per vent of 99,082 the total population of not more than 
twenty ycars of age. A comparison with the 1850 returns gives 
therefore for 1878 an increase in the number of schools of fram one 
to forty, inl from 200 to 1869 in the number under instruction. 


In 187) the nwmber of girls’ schools was the same as in 1870, 
But the attendance has considerably increased, the total number 
on the rolls rising from twenty-nine in 1870 to seventy-seven in 
1878, and 12 average daily attendance from 40°6 to 55:06. The 
school is ander the management of a mistress. 


The 1872 census returns give, for each of the chief races, the 
prororion of porsons able to read and write. Of 33,486, the total 

indy mile population of not more than twelve years, 1191 or 8°56 
per cent ; of 14,659 above twelve years and not over twenty 1115, 
or 761 por cent; and of 41,202 over twenty years 3284 or 7:97 per 
cent were ble to read and write or were being taught. Of 32,013, 
the total Hinds female population, 47 or 0-15 per cent; of 14,344 
above twalve yours and not over twenty, 12 or‘08 per cent; and 
of 46,785 over twenty years, 35-or ‘08 per cant were able to read and 
write or vere being taught. 

Of 858, t1e total Musalman male population not over twelve years, 
61 or 7°11 pur cent; of 307 above twelve years and not over twenty, 
82 or 10°72 per cent; and of 838 over twenty years, 77 or 8°67 per 
cent wer: wble to read and write or were being taught, Of 818, 
the tota. Musalmén female population not over twelve years, 25 or 
3°06 per 2c it were able to read and write or were being taught. 

In 1854 “hera were forty-seven private schools, sixteen in VAdi 
with 164 pupils, eleven in Banda with 103 pupils, and twenty in 
Kudél w:th 322 pupils. These schools are supported from fees and 
are not reg ilarly kept up. 

In 1877, the native general library in the town of V4di, established 
in 1852 vith a commodious building erected partly at state 
expense ‘itil partly by subscriptions, contained 1097 volumes and had 
fifty-six sw oscribers. The total amount realised in 1878 was £118 
(Ras. 118), besides funds to the amount of £250 (Rs. 2500) invested 
in Goveramont four per cent securities. In 1874 a reading room 
supported chiafly by state officials was opened at Kudal. The yearly 
subscrip ions amounted to about £10 (Rs. 100). Sévantvddi has 
no newspaper, aud only one press for lithographing official papers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HEALTH’. 


Tu prevailing endemic diseases are malarious fevers, stomach 
and bowel complaints, coughs, intestinal worms, itch, dysentery, 
and diarrhcea. To some extent chicken-pox, sporadic small-pox, 
measles, and venereal disorders are common among the people. 
Fevers are said to be commonest during the rains, intermittent 
fevers in May, June and July, and remittent fevers in August. In 
many cases fever is combined with cough, pneumonia, dysentery, 
and diarrhoea, and in some with enlarged spleen. The generality 
of fever cases are simple intermittent, quotidian, tertian, quartan, 
and remittent. Ofthe stomach and bowel complaints, more frequent 
in July, the chief are dyspepsia, colic, worms, constipation, dysentery, 
and: diarrhea. The last two, common among sepoys, prisoners and 
townsmen, and prevailing mostly in the rains, are mild, yielding to 
treatment and seldom fatal. Constipation, colic, and dyspepsia, 
common among the people, are traceable to their unwholesome diet, 
and in some measure to their dull and sedentary life. 


The epidemics known to have prevailed within the past fifteen 
years, are cholera, fever, and dysentery. In 1859 cholera made its 
appearance, breaking out in July and-continuing till October. Sixty- 
six of the town people appear to have died during the prevalence of 
the epidemic. Its chief feature was its resemblance to colic. A 
person attacked with it first complained of acute and severe pain in 
the abdomen, then he felt prostrated, the pulsation ceased, the skin 
grew cold and clammy, and two or three purgings and vomitings 
ended in death. It re-appeared in 1865 and lasted for about three 
months, but was confined to the town and its suburbs. About 
187 cases occurred of which sixty-four or forty-seven per cent 
were fatal. The rainy months in 1868, 1864, and 1865 were 
characterised by a great prevalence of malarious fever. The 
tract of country to the south and east was the most affected. From 
the south the fever gradually spread as far north as Shivaépur and 
the foot of the Hanmant pass, apparently increasing at the opening 
of each rainy season and falling off at its close. Though the type 
of fever was mostly simple intermittent, it was of a greater strength 
than had ever before been known. It yielded to quinine and had 
no special peculiarities, but when the treatment was not long enough 
continued, relapses were common. The unseasonable fall of rain 
in these years had caused a scarcity of food, and the mass of the 
hill population, from want of proper nourishment, were pre-disposed 
to disease. The number of deaths in 1865 in the division of Vaédi 


1 Contributed by Mr. Rarjorji Ardesar, Assistant Surgeon. 
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was 1672 01 two per cent of the population, in Banda 260 or three per 
cent, anc in Kuda! 623 or one per cent. By some the fever was 
attributel «o the ripening and subsequent decay of the bamboo 
brakes, whith was said to have been one of the chief causes of 
the fever ey-idemic in north Kanara in 1862. In the opinion of the 
Political Superintendent it was a Kanara fever, and was introduced 
into Vadi hy the labourers who went to Kanara for employment, 
when large public works were being carried out. In the 1878 
rains, there was a great and general prevalence of dysentery and 
diarrhoea. About 850 cases were roported in the town of Vadi from 
June to September. Of these fifty-three, or abont six per cent 
were sait' t) have diod, The disease was traceable to atmospheric 
causes, the monsoon being unusually unsteady. 


In 1877 there were three hospitals and one dispensary. No 
dispensar.es have been established in the district. But medieines, 
such as quinine and chlorodyne, are supplied to the chief 
constables, fujddas, who sell them in the outlying villages. During 
1879, 4925 persons, 672 of them in-doorand 4263 out-door patients, 
against 6): iu L$78, were treated in theciyil hospital. The average 
daily sick was of in-patients 24-per cont and of out-patients 58°9 per 
cent. The chief forms of sickness were malarious fevers, worms, 
diarrhosa, s<in disease, bronchitis, and venereal affections. Nine 
major and 11] minor surgical operations were performed with success. 
The total cost was £679 (Rs. 6790) or 2s. 10d. to each patient. In 
the jail Lospital, an upper-storied, boarded, and windowed building, 
with pation: wards in the upper and lower stories, 216 convicts were 
treated in 1878 against 144 in 1877. 


The tote] namber of operations im 1879 was 3862, compared 
with 5131 jvimary vaccinations and 1077 re-vaccinations in 


1873-74, 


The fellowmg abstract shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons vaccinated : 


Sdvantoddi Vaccination Details, 1873-74 and 1879-80. 


SEx. RELIGION. AGE 
f 
Year. ; Under | Above Toran. 
Maies. | Females, |Hindus. ane Chris. 
; eee! ee - [eX cs 
1818-74 S68 | 2520 | «5072 64 5181 
1879-80 fe 2050 1812 


There are two chief forms of cattle disease, mouth and foot 
disease, /v.;, and cholera, musla or bulkit. In the mouth disease, 
frequent in autumn, the mouth is swollen, sore, and ulcerated with 
a fetid discharge. Food and water are taken with difficulty. It is 
cured by rubhing the tongue with pepper and turmeric, dmbdhalad. 
In foot disease, the feet swell, the hoofs rot and drop off, and the 
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parts are worm-eaten, ‘TT'lie disease is common in summer, but in 
autumn is more serious. Though contagious it is not very fatal. 
The treatment is to give internally the slough of a serpent with 
plantains, while khavsing oil, lime, tobacco, tar, damar, and palkand 
are externally used to the feet ulcers. The choleraic disease, from the 
dysenteric purge called musla or bulki, and also known as mahdrog 
and patki, is of the same type as rinderpest. It is generally met 
with in summer and autumn. Originating partly from atmospheric 
influence and partly from bad food and water, its chief symptoms are 
refusal of food, shivering, and increased temperature of the body, 
enlargement of the papittoe at its root, a blue or black line on the 
tongue and the margins of the gums, fetid breath, husky cough, 
hanging down of the ears and running of the eyes and nose. These 
symptoms last for two or three days when diarrhea sets in. In 
unfavourable cases, the purgings last for two or three days, the 
prostration increases, cramps in the legs follow, and the animal 
dies in a week, while in favourable cases the purging’s cease in one 
or two days. In less serious cases the animal is branded in the 
dorsal regions and forehead, and is given the tender spike of 
the betelnut tree, cloves, mace, uutmeg, and brandy. In serious 
cases, the juice of the kovdlw creeper and of the bulb of vachndg or 
churka is given in a pound of whey. 


The total number of deaths in the five years ending 1878-79 was 
returned at 19,488 or an average yearly mortality of 3897, or, 
assuming the figures of the census as a basis, of 2°05 per cent of the 
total population. Of tho average number of deaths 2611 or 67:8 per 
cent were returned as due to fevers; 217 or 5°5 per cent to bowel 
complaints ; 82 or 2°1 per cent to choleva ; 19 or ‘04 per cent to 
small-pox ; 192 or 4°9 per cent to dysentery; and 725 or 18°6 per 
cent to miscellaneous diseases, Deaths from violence or accidents 
averaged 47 or 1:2 per cent.of. the ayorage mortality of the state. 
During the same period the number of births is returned at 18,678 
souls of whom 9805 are returnedas male and 8873 as female children, 
or an average yearly birth-rate of 3735 souls, or, on the basis of the 
census figures, a birth-rato of 1:9 por cent of the entire population of 
the state. 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 
PLACES OF INTEREST. 


A’keri, al cnt six miles north-west of Vadi, formerly a fortified 
ost of sone consequence, has a yearly fair on the 14th of Magh 
adya (January-February), when about 5000 people assemble an 

drag a car, ra‘h, round thetemple. There isa quarry of hard purple 
or slate colc ured stone much used for building. It has a post office. 


A’mboli, sbout thirteen miles north-east of Vadi, is being much 
improved a3 « sanitarium. Two roads, one leading to the Ram 
pass and the other to Mahddevgad, have been made, a flourishing 
market is springing up, and a residence andjstables for the Sar Desai, a 
school hous», police station, rest-housé, post office, and a large well are 
built or are under construction, When some more houses are ready, 
it is hoped that’ Amboli will be a favourite sanitarium for Belgaum 
as well as for Savantvadi. 

A’vra Fort, about fifteen miles south-east of V4di and about 300 
yards nortk of the Vengurla road, built of stones and mud, was, in 
1843, surrounded by a dry ditch overgrown with brushwood and 
bamboo? Onthe north was an outwork connected with the fort 
by a very thick bamboo hedge ‘on the east, and a wall on the 
west. There was a strong but poorly sheltered gateway. The fort 
was dismantled in 18435, 


Ba’nda, «n the right bank of the Terekhol near its mouth, about 
six miles south of Vadi and twenty from the sea, had, in 1872, 2126 
people an 172 houses or 45 persons to each house. Up to Banda 
the river is tidal, and navigable for boats of about 14 tons (100 mans). 
Under th: Bijdpur kings (1489-1686), Banda, then known as 
Adilabad, was the chief town of a district, subha, under a minister, 
vaziv. In the beginning of the sixteenth century (1514), it was a town 
of Moors and Gentiles, with merchants who dealt with traders from 
the Deccar: and from the Malabar coast. Many ships from different 
quarters broight rice, coarse millet, and vegetables, and took away 
cocoanuts, spices, pepper, and other drugs to Diu, Aden, and 
Ormuz, There was also much export of goods and provisions from 
the intericr.’ In 1538, Banda was described as better and nobler, both 
from traffi: end size, than Vengurla, admitting galleys at low tide.4 
Nine year: liter (1547) it suffered much by a treaty between the 
Portugues) und the rulers of Vijayanagar, which provided that, all 


'¥t was unsucsessinlly attacked by the Kolhdpur chief in 1783, and successfully 
defended by Phoad Savant IIL in 1806, 

2Bom, Gov. Hel, X. (New Series), 35,36. 3 Stanley’s Barbosa, 74. 

4 DeCastro’s Primvira Roteire da Costa da Indie , 221. 
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Vijayanagar goods should be sent to Ankola and Honavar in the 
Kanara district instead of to Banda, and that all horses imported by 
the Portuguese should go to Vijayanagar instead of to Bij4pur.’ 
In the seventeenth century (1638), it is described as strong and 
fairly large with very beautiful streets, and a great trade with the 
Portuguese in paper and European stuffs.? About thirty years later 
(1670), it was said to be a mighty city, two leagues from Goa and 
two from Vengurla, built near the Dery, Tereh, with broad streets, 
many fair buildings, and several temples? In 1804, when the feuds 
between Shrirém Sd4vant and Phond Sévant III. were at their height, 
Bénda was handed over to Chandroba, Shrirém Savant’s illegitimate 
son, who soon after (1817) became so powerful as to hold it successfully 
against the Vadi ruler. In 1826, it was a small port with 105 
houses and five shops on a river navigable for large boats. At 
present (1880) it has about 100 shops and a Monday market, where 
cattle, cloth, and earthen vessels are sold. It has a well attended 
vernacular school, a post office, a custom house, and a travellers’ 
rest-house. 


On a mound about seventy-five feet hich, within musket range of 
the left bank of the Terekhol, stands a ruined irregular fortress 
built partly of good masonry and partly of loose stones and mud, 
Measuring 100 yards by fifty, it is built of roofed and loopholed 
towers joined by curtains. On the south-east angle is a gateway 
approached by an easy ascent and of no strength. On the west is a 
sallyport leading to the river by a flight of narrow steps. The fort 
is of no strength and has only a few unserviceable guns, In the 
fort are the sub-divisional revenue and magisterial offices. 


Besides the fort there are the remains of some mosques, wells, and 
tombs. To the south of the river, built of laterite covered with 
cement, is the Jima mosque measuring forty feet by eighteen. The 
walls are damaged and the roof is gone, but some handsome cornices 
and an entrance flight of steps remain. Outside the mosque is a 
cenotaph of Syed Abdul Kadir Jiléni, the Pirdn-Pir or chief saint 
of Baghdad, where Muhammadan marriage parties usually come to 
pray. Close by is a pond, seventy-one feet by sixty, used for 
bathing purposes. Nearit, in fairly good repair, is a travellers’ 
home, musdéfarkhdna, a lofty octagonal tower with domed roof. The 
door posts are formed of solid blocks of stone. Inside there are 
traces of two tombs and some very neat laterite carving in the 
arches, The building is surrounded by a groin-roofed gallery 110 
feet long and ten wide. About 150 yards further is another roofless 
and ruined mosque fifty-four feet by twenty-eight. It has two rows 
of octagonal plastered stone-pillars with carved capitals and fine 
tracery about the arches and windows. Outside the building is a 
pond, sixty-one feet by filty, with twenty-four stone steps leading 


1 Col. de Mon. Ined. VII. 256, 2 Mandelslo, 215, 223. 

3 Ogilby’s Atlas, V. 248. 4 Clune’s Itinerary, 73. 

57 . is doubtful. According to the local account Abdul Kadir was a Bijapur 
general, 
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to the weter, and small cells all ronnd. A few bundred yards 
further is itn Reds Gumhdj or buffalo mosque which has lately been 
restored, |3:s1des the above there are many small tombs and ruins. 


Kinkeri, a village about six miles north-east of Vadi, has a 
yearly fair on the seventh of Phalgun Shuddh (March). At the fair 
time four cuct climb up a tall teakwood pillar, and the people 
standing round throw stones at them, but it is said, by the favour 
of the deity, :oxe of them are ever hurt, 


Kuda‘, on the Karli, thirteen miles north of Sévantvadi had, in 
1872, 2639 jcople and 445 houses or 6-9 persons to each house. 
Every Wednesday a market is held chiefly for cattle, fish, pottery, and 
vogetables, {i is connected with Vadi, Mélvan, and Vengurla by a 
good road, and with Kolhapur bythe Phonda pass, and has a post 
office and a rood Mardthi school. As far back as the sixth century 
(about 578), & Vit] was the head-quarters of a branch of Chélukyas.! 
In the twoelith century it was the seat of a Maratha baron, Paligdar,? 
and continucd «© be tho chief town of the district up to the Musalman 
conquest (15)0'.8 Under tho Bijapurckings its Bréhman ruler was, 
with the titie of Desdi of Kudsl continued: as the head of twelve 
sub-divisions, euch poverned by a nddk.4, Ti modern times (1748) 
Kudél was ihe sceno of a seyere defeat of Tuldji Angria by 
Jayrim Stivent, And afew years later, Jayrim, quarrelling with 
his nephew Rirechandra Savant (6737-20755) the -Vadi chief, 
retired here int vxercised independent authority, In 1804, in the 
dispute between Phond Savant Jit and Shrirém Sévant, the 
Kolhapur chi-f, conung to Phond Savant’shelp, seized Kudél and 
laid the country waste. 

On rising grounl to the west ofthe towns a ruined fort of loose 
stone and muc, vith bastions and convecting curtains. It is said 
to have been Iu tb or repaired bythe Bijapur kings. Irregular in 
shape it cover: ir. wea of about 160 square yards, and is encircled 
by aditeh. In he soath-cast corner are three gateways of no great 
strength, andcn he west isasallyport witha narrow ruined gateway. 
Tis few guns ct Cilferent sizes are all unserviceable. . Within the 
fort are a ruined mosque, still sometimes used, and a fine cut 
roasonry well wilad yhodu fiiv, forty feet deep and 100 round, It 
is called the hers.’s well, ghoda bae, because the path to the water 
is broad and slinsing enough to allow a ridden horse to go down and 
drink. A buiding, finished in 1877, holds the  sub-divisional 
revenue and ju fi ial offices, and a detachmout. of police. 


Kupicha ['o igar is an unfortified hill, about 1000 feet high, 
near the village «! Vildval on the banks of the Karli river in Kuda. 
Tts quarries yie d yvood white granite. 

Maha deve ad is « small weak fort, on an outstanding peak of the 
Sahyddris, abou «wile anda half from Amboli at the top of the 
Pérpoli pass. Ju 1839 it was entered from the east by two narrow 


PTnd, Ant. VIL 16), 2 Jervis’ Konkan, 81. 
Jervis Koukan, 81, 4 Bom, Gov. Sel, X, 154 
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gateways, flanked with three small towers and secured by wooden 
bars. The approaches to the entrance were narrow and difficult. 
Within gunshot of the fort, in an open space with some water, were 
two small hillocks which commanded the fort. At present (1880) 
the walls, which stood on the eastern side, have fallen down and. 
fill the moat. There are no remains of any gateway or entrance 
to the fort. The ground inside has heen turned into a meadow, 
and along a road from Amboli carriages can be driven to the end of 
the spurs. From tho top there is a tine view of the Konkan, and in 
clear weather the sea is scen ata distance of about thirty miles, 
The height is about 2500 feet and the space covered by the fort 
about twenty acres. In 18380, when taken by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Morgan, the approaches were for about a mile and a half defended 
by breast works of loose stones and wood, and inside were two small 
guns in fairly good order! 


Manohar Fort, fourteen miles north-east of Vadi and ou the 
south of the Réngna or Prasiddhgad pass, is a solid mass of rock 
about 2500 feet high, joined to the Deccan by a narrow ridge about 
two miles long. It is said to-haye been fortified since the time of the 
Paéndavs,’ and in good hands is-almost impregnable. Triangular 
in shape, 440 yards lone by 350 broad, it has a single ontrance 
approached by a flight of rock-cut steps and guarded by two gateways. 

In the 1844 disturbanees, the garrison, gadkaris, of the fort, 
numbering between 400 and 500 men, espoused the canso of the 
Kolhapur insurgents.’ On the night of the 10th October, a band of 
them entered the honso of the sabnis of Gothos, and burnt all his 
public and private papers. On the following night (11th October) 
@ detachment of them, 200 strong, came out of the fort and attacked 
the detachment of the Sivantvadi Local Corps stationed at 
Dukénvédi. The attack was repulsed, and, two days after (13th 
October) Major Benbow, -with a detachment of the VIIth Regiment 
N.1., came from Vengurla tu strengthen the Dukénvadi post, But 
with the aid of the Rangna garrison, the Manohar rebels attacked 
Dukénvédi,and placed the troops therein great poril. Reinforcements 
were pushed forward from Sdvantvddi, and Colonel, afterwards 
Sir James, Outram, the Political Agent at Kolhapur, taking the 
direction of military operations, pressed and harassed the rebels 
and destroyed their power in the open country, Still, for two months 
they continued to hold Manohar. About the close of the year 1844, 
Captain Popham, with three companies of the VIIth Regiment 
N. I, advancing against Manohar, attacked, and after a severe 
contest drove the enemy from a strongly stockaded post on Targol 
hill. After this defeat the insurgents abandoned the fort and it 
was taken (27th January) by General Delamotte. When the 
rebellion was quelled the fortress and its revenues were made over 
to Vadi. The garrison were allowed to keep their lands on certain 
conditions, but were declared to have forfeited all money claims; 


: Lient-Col, T. Morgan, commanding XTVth Regt, N. I. (14th Dec. 1830). 
? Clune’s Itinerary, 78. 3 See above, p. 445, 
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and those who lived in Kolhépur were forced to quit Vadi, and 
settle abcve the Sahyddris. 

Mans.intosh, a small angular fort about fifteen acres in area, 
is an offshoot of, and about the same height as, the celebrated fort 
of Manohar, from which it is separated by a chasm 200 yards 
wide. Accss is now almost impossible, as the old path, which must 
have had steps near the top, has completely disappeared. 


Nerur, on the Karli river, three and a half miles west of KudAl, 
has a popilation of 4461 souls and 990 houses. Near the village are 
two pondi:, the larger of which was, in 1877, examined with the 
view of erlarging it by replacing the earth embankment by a strong 
masonry cari, ‘I'he idea had to be given up as the soil proved too 
weak to bear the weight of the masonry. 

Pa't, a large garden village in the west of Kuda, ten miles north 
of Vengu li, and eighteen miles north-west of Vadi, has 2928 
inhabitant ant 859 houses, scattered over a large area, and 
including sev cral hamlets, ovdts. Ithas a fine natural lake bordered 
by betelou: utd palm groves, and is gaid.during the rains to cover 
an area of about eighty-three acres. For.many years its water 
has, during the cold season, been used to itrigate land in the 
neighbouring Ratndgiri villages of Midépan and Kochra, There is 
an ombanku:int with sinico gateson the north-east, Arrangements 
for repairing this cmbankment and building a new sluice gate have 
(1880) bee; :uade. In the village is a Marathi school supported 
partly by tie state and partly by the people. 

Prasiddhgad, or Rangna. Fort, on the Sévantvédi and 
Kojhépur boundary, stands on.a peak of the Sahyadris, about 
eighteen mo: north of Mahddevgad, and is 2600 feet high. Réngna 
was one of ftiltsen forts built by a chick of Panhala near Kolhépur, 
who seems tv have lived at the close of the twelfth century, In 
the beginning of the eighteenth (1709), Tarabai took refuge in the 
fort and was insuccessfully besieged by Shéhu the grandson of 
Shivaji. 

Sarambal,« village on the Karl about four miles north-west 
of Kudal, his (590 inhabitants and 347 houses. It has a large lake 
covering an area of about seventy-two acres, whose water is used 
chiefly for field irrigation. 

Sa’vantwa cdi, Va‘di, or Sundarva’di, that is the Beautiful 
Garden, in 15° 54 15" north latitude and 73° 51' 36” cast longitude, 
with; in 1872, a population of 8017 souls, stands 367 feet above 
the sea, about rineteen miles west of the base of the Sabydédris, and 
seventeen wiles vast of Vengurla. Founded by Phond Sévant in 
1670, the towu, alzsost buricd in palm groves, stretches round the 
border of a Jake, over rocky uneven ground soamed by ravines and 
water-courses. Well wooded hills rise on all sides, the highest, 
Vaédi Peak on the west, msing 1200 feet above the sea. Of its 
8017 inhabi ants, 6364 (males 3169, females 3195) were Hindus ; 


1 Grant Duff (13), 187. 
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873 (males 441, females 432) Musalmans; 776 (males 354, females 
422) native Christians ; and four ‘ Others’. 

Except on Saturdays, the market day, when numbers come in 
from the villages round, Vadi is a place of little trade. Besides the 
office of the police superintendent, hotvdl, the market street or 
bazdr, has an Anglo-vernacular school, a library, a post office, a 
vernacular school, and several upper-storied tile-roofed buildings, 
the houses of well-to-do traders. Sdvantvddi manufactures are 
almost all ornamental. They are lacquered toys, khaskhas grass fans, 
mats, boxes and baskets ornamented with beetle wings and gold 
embroidery, velvet aud embroidered saddle-cloths, small tables and 
other ornaments of bison and buffalo horn, round and rectangular 
playing-cards, and pipe bowls of the inner shell of the cocoanut 
polished and inlaid with quicksilver. 


The lake, a beautiful sheet of water, hemmed in by well wooded 
hills and girt with a belt of palm, jack, and mango trees, is known 
as the Pearl Lake, Moti Taliv. Covering about thirty-one acres, 
and with a mean depth of six feet, it was, in 1874, at a cost of 
about £2000 (Rs. 20,000), improved by replacing the old retaining 
dam by a cut-stone wall 204 yards long, secured by hydraulic 
cement, and with, at each end, iron gates worked by rack and 
pinion. On the north-west a long fight of steps leads to the water, 
and on the south-east and suuth-west are some rice fields watered 
from the lake. Besides forirrigation the water is used for bathing, 
cattle-drinking, and washing: clothes. 

On the cast shore of the lake, separated from it by a roadway 
and sloping bunk, stands a ruined “stone and mud fort, surrounded 
on the north-east and south by a ditch dry in the fair season, 
Irregular in shape, 350 yards by 150, and consisting of roofed 
loopholed towers and bastioned curtains, it has three entrances, the 
chief to the north, a gato of no great strength flanked by two 
towers. The fort contains two brass and some other guns all 
unserviceable, On the banks of the lake, an arched gateway, known 
as the Mus, or Sluice Gate, between two large circular towers, leads to 
an inner fortress whose walls stand on the brink of deep natural 
ravines. The entrance towers, with handsome castellated battle. 
ments, are being made into a post office, and the west face is to be 
furnished with a clock with a three feet dial. A block of buildings 
inside of the gateway, formerly used as a show place for wild 
beasts, now holds the offices of the Political Superintendent and his 
assistant. Close to these offices is a large quadrangular two-storied 
building, the eastern side taken up by a one-storied reception hall. 
The rest contains the offices of the manager kamdvisddr, the 
secretary daftardir, the registrar, the judge nydyddhish, and the 
treasurer. To this square, a now front, with clock tower over 
the central entrance gate, is being built at an estimated cost of 
£2200 (Rs, 22,000). Very near to this are the jail, the state 
stables, and the palace. About 280 yards north of the fort are the 
lines of the Local Corps, with a range of huts, on rising ground, 
accommodating about 200 families. 


South of the town and close to the luke stands a double-storied 
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building, uo used as the Political Superintendent’s residence. The 
station hospital, on a high airy site, an irregularly shaped red-stone 
building plis ered with cement, with room for twenty-four patients, 
has out-offces, a eval! space in the front, and an enclosure behind 
with room for twelve female patients. As few people seek 
admission i. used by the sick of the Local Corps. 

Though rot surrounded bya wall, Vadi is fenced on most sides by 
ditches, ravines, stone walls, and bamboo thickets. Covering an 
area of abort two oles, the town is divided into seven wards, vadds. 
On the souti-ersti corner of the lake lies the Sdlat or fraukincense 
tree ward. bastof the lake is the Private, Khusyil, ward, where the 
personal ser units of the Chicf’s family live. West of the Khdisgil- 
vada and north of the lake lies the Sabnisvada or head-clerk’s ward, 
This, no lors. r ased asa title, is still borne asa surname by a 
family, who, wit their relations, hold a great part of this quarter. 
North-west cf the Sabnisuida and beyond the outer fortification 
lies the Bhat. or Bralunans’ quarter. West of the Sabaisvada 
lies the Pi jar or Pawiurodida, the head-quarters of the native 
Christians, mx! of whom are masonsy= South-west of the Panjar- 
vada lies the We facta, containing the tombs of the chief’s family, 
and to the scuth-vast of the Matevdda atthe, base of the hill, les 
the Jundbdzis, ile oldest part of the town, said to date from the 
time of Lakhan Savant (1641 - 1668), 

Tulas, aboit thirteen miles west of Vadi on the Vengurla road, 
has, on the last day of Vaishakh (May-June), a yearly fair in honour 
of Jaiti Parab, a village headman looked upon by the people as.a 
saint. Abont {000 persons assemble. 

Va’ghori, « |itl about five miles east of Vengurla, is a well 
known landina‘k for seamen. The height is about 1200 feet, and 
the area at the top about forty acres. There are no signs of 
fortification. 

Va‘la’val, a vi lave about four miles west of Nerur and thirteen 
miles north of Vengurlu, contains 507 houses and 2384 inhabitants. 
Tt has a large pon«'. 
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A. 


Abdul Kadir Jilani : conotaph of, 464. 

Account Books : 159; system (1818), 233. 

Achra: port, experts and imports of, 186; place 
of interes", 317, 

Achra : ri-cr 10; quartzite inlier at, 15. 

ana d Almeida: Portuguese Viceroy (1508), 

28. 

Ada: creel, (1. 

Ade: place of interest, 317. 

Adhola : 802 fshrisaan. 

Adivra : pace of interest, 317. 

Administr.tive Sub-divisions: 2. §, 387. 

Adur : see Biryva, 

Age : popu ation xceording to, 108, 

Agreemen tg: terms of Khoti, 205 note 2. 

Agricultu:e : !44-153.  §. 423-427. 

Agricultu-al Stock : 143. 

Agri Baga yit : salt garden-land, 144. 

Akbar: At raigzcb's gon (1486), 360, 377, 

Akeri: pla-e ‘finterest, 463. 

Allowances: sraats of, 139. 

Alluvial Doposits : the Ratnagiri, 19. §./398, 

Amba: hill pos, 106 and note 2, 169, 178. 

Ambavli: si!l pass, 166, 178. 

Amboli: se: !irpoli. §, Place of interest, 463, 

Ambolgad © ‘rt, 317. 

Anaskura |i!) poss, 166, 177. 

Angrids: ‘he (1698-1756), 193 ; taxes levied hy 
the, 216; Tuliji,318, 338, 380, 38% note 1. §. 440. 

Animals : te: watic, 40-42. S. 405. 

Anjanvel : customs division, imports and exports 
of, 184; jdace of interest, 318, 

Anjarla: plac: of interest, 319. 

Anjarla : +2 Jog. 

Ar :anake, 4. 

Arabs: eary, 132. 

Arable arer: 145. 8. 423, 

Arbitratioa Court : 270. 

Ardhelis : «e..nts (1818), 228, 232, 234. 

Araunda : lake, 389 

Area: 1. fi, 287. 

Artisang: [2° ; borrowers, 161. 

Ashamat: river, 13. 

Assistant Judge : jurisdiction of the, 267. 


Assessed Taxes : 276. 

Aspect: 2-3. §, 387. 

Ath veth : a labour tax, 206 and note 1, 231, 242, 
Avra: fort, 463. 


B. 


Babblers: class of birds, 73. 

Bahmani kings : (1847-1500), 103 

Badhekaris : waste tillers, 142, 210, 

Bagmandla : place of jnterest, 319. 

Bahiravgad : forts, 319, 

Bajirdv Peshva, : (1810) 336, 339. 

Baldy : see Machhva. 

Bala Killa : upper fort, 363, 368. 

Balapir : mosque at, 320. 

Balance shoet : 275-279, §, 455-456. 

Balhara kings : 132 and note 3 ; 193 note 1, 

Banda : hereditary bondsman, 430. 

Banda: sub-division, 387; river, 
history, fort, remains, 463-465. 

Bandar Sakhri : place of interest, 320, 

Bandh Tivra : a teak reserve, 32. 

Bankot knees : teak logs, 32, . 
Bankot: Musalmans of, 133, 166, 172; exporte 
and imports of, 183; place of interest, 320-322, 

Bankers : 154. 

Barbosa : (1514) traveller, 319, 343, 372. 
Barbets : class of birds, 67. 

Bards and Actors: 126. §. 415. 
Bardeshkar : a Shenvi sub-division, 411, 
Bavda : hill pass, 166, 

Basalt: columnar and blue, 396. 

Basav : Lingdyat founder (1150), 119° note I, 372. 
Bassein : Treaty of (1802), 198. 

Baul : rice soil, 144, 

Bears : sce Urside, 

Beds : Travankor, 17. 

Bedstead : stone, 401 note I. 

Bee-eater: the common Indian, 63. 
Beldars : stone cutters, 129. 

Bele : a Mhér sub-division, 417, 
Belddrvadi : village of, 346 and note 2, 
Berads : a depressed class, 416. 

Betel Rivor : 175, 357 note 5. 

Betel : growth of (1514), 175 note 4. 
Bhadbhunjas : grain-parchers, 128, 


388 ;~ town, 
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Bhagvantgad : fort, 328. 

Bhandaris : cultivators, 124, 151,152, 155, 171. 
§. 414, 426. 

Bharatgad : fort, 323. 

Bhats: religious beggars, 131. §. 418. 

Bhatias : traders, 120, 171. 

Bhath : level upland soil, 145. 

Bhavangad : fort, 323. 

Bhavins : prostitutes, 126. 

Bhekra : deer, 46. 

Bhistis : water-drawers, 127, 

Bhois : fishers, 128, S. 415. 

‘Bhojdev : Kolhapur chief (1190), 1938, 335. 

Bhorpis : rope dancers, 126. 

Bhovya : cattle disease, 294, 

Bhutes : religious beggars, 131. 

Bigha, : land measure, 164. 

Bijapur kings : (1500-1600), 195. §, (1500-1627). 
439. 

Birds : 52-99. §, 405. 

Bison : 46. 

Bittern : class of birds, 96. 

Births and deaths : 295. 

Black bird : 73. 

Boars : see Suid. | 

Boats: 171. 9, 435. 

Bogars : traders, 413. 

Bond : labour mortgage, 162 note. 

Borrowers : 160. 

Borya : port, 184, 324. 

Boundaries :1. 8. 387. 

Brahmans ; 111-117; cultivators, 150. §, 411. 

Bricks : 31. | 

Bridges: 169. §. 435. 

British : the (1818-1880), 198-199. §, (1780-1880); 
441 - 447, 

Bulbuls : class of birds, 74. 

Bulki : cattle disease, 461. 

Bunting : class of birds, 84. 

Burnt Islands : 173 ; 324, 378. 

Burondi: Javal Brahman head-quartcrs, 
place of interest, 324. 

Burnds : bamboo mat-makers, 128, 

Byzantium ; probable identification of, 192 note 3. 


C. 


§, 462. 


Mi; 


Cane work : 189. 

Ganides: jackals, & , 45. 

Capital : 154-165, §, 428-432. 

Capitalists : 154. 

Carnivora : 44. 

Castes : }11-131. §, 411-420. 

Cate: civet and toddy, 45. 

Cattle diseases : 239, 264, 265, 294. 8. 461. 

Caves : Chiplun and Kol (3,c, 200 - a.p, 50), 192, 
326; Hasta Dongar, 370. i 


INDEX. 


Chalukyas : (4.0. 600), 192, 193, 372. 
Chémbhars : shoemakera, 129, 141. 
Chandvad : old rupee, 154 
Chapel: Hunter memorial, 136. 
Chaplets : use of, 110 note 1. 
Chaukal : Kolhapur, victory at (1806), 198. 
Chaukuli : a Berad village, 416, 

Chaul: Balhira dependency, 193 note 1. 

Chavkoni:: Akbar’s square rupee, 154. 

Cheiroptera : sub-order of animals, 43. 

Chikodi : old rupee, 154. 

Child : Sir John (1690), 361 note 4. 

Chillies : cultivation of, 149. 

Chiplun : sub-divisional account, 2, 301-303 ; trade 
(1880), 180 ;town, population, trade, manufactures, 
management, history, rock temples, 324-326, 

Chitdris : painters, 415, 418, 438. 

Chitpdvans: 2 Brahman gub-division, 111-113; 
dialect, peculiarities of, 111 note 4; landholders, 
138. §, 411. 

Cholera : 231, 239, 264,292. §, 460. 

Christians : native, 135. §, 420, 426. 

Churches : Christian, 135 note. 

Clay : 31; deposits of white, 17. 

Climate : 22-28. §, 399. 

Clive : Colonel (1756), 196, 382. 

Coal : 30. 

Cocoanut trees : 34; tapping licences, 35. 

Coffee : cultivation of, 425. 

Communications : 166. 

Communities : 137-142. §, 421. 

Condition : 105, 231, 239, 240. 

Coot: class of birds, 92, 

Cormorant : the little, 99. 

Cotton ; cultivation of, 149; spinning and weaving 
of, 188, 

Courts : number and working of, 267, 268. §, 452. 

Craftsmen : 125, 188; rural, 191, 

Creeks : 93 minor TL. 

Crimes : see Offences. 

Crops: 146. §, 420. 

Crows : 81. 

Crow-pheasant: 68. 

Cuckoos : 67. 

Currency : 154. §, 429. 

Customs : 183-187; receipts, 276. §, 455. 

Cyclonish storms : 23-24. 


D. 

Dabchick : class of birds, 98. 

Dabhol: town, 166; trade (1611), 175 ; sack of, 
195 note 4; derivation of the name, 326 note 
10 ; trade, history, remains, 326-331. 

DAldis : 2 Musalmdn class, 134, 155, 171 ; fisher- 
men, 101. 

Daspatkaris : reduced peasant- holders, 203, 


§. 439, 465. 
§. 415, 
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Dau: Aral. vesset, 170. 

Daulatabad : old rupce, 154. 

Day labowrers: sce Labouring Classes. 

D&Apoli : suls-divisional account, 2, 296-299 ; town, 
381; climate, statistics of, 26, 27. 

De Ia Valle : ‘vaveller (1624), 342, 

Density of population : 2, 106. 

Depressed vlasses : 129. §, 416-418. 

Deshasths : a 3rdhman sub-division, 115. §, 411. 

Doevgad: sub-divisional account, 2, 311-313; 
trade (1815), 177; port, exports and imports of, 
186 ; town, trule, aistory, fort, 332, 

Devgad : river, 10. 

Devlis : husvaudmen, 126. §, 414. 

Devrukh : piace of interest, 333. 

Devrukhas: » brdlumanu sub-division, 114, §.411. 

Dhada: size of, (64. 

Dhaémapur : lale ot, 11, 333. 

Dhéman: sniki, 4s. 

Dhangars : s1plerds, 40 note 1, 127. §, 415, 

Dhania: snale, y). 

Dharmahdlds : ice Rest-bouses. 

Dharekaris: j-casant-holders, 138,  139,°)1563 
position and rivbts of (1880), 206-209 ; position 
and rights of (1418, 227-234 and note I, 

Dhavads: blacksnuths, 415. 

Dhavdds: wade rsrs, 30. 

Dhopeshvar: teple at, 334. 

Diseases : 292, §, 460. 

District Judge : jurisdiction of the, 267. 

Disturbances : (\344-1800), 445, 

Dobetela : ider tification of, 373. 

Dolis: bearers +f, 41. 

Dom Joao do Castro: Portuguese writer (1540), 
$21, 342. 

Domestic Aninials : see Animals. 

Pon : a row hoai., (71. 

Dongri: upland sv 1, 345. 

Dongri Bagdyat : 531! parden-land, 145. 

Dorevike : a Gosdvi sect, 419, 

Doves : 86. 

Drongos : elaas of bards, 7L. 

Dress: 110. §. 04. 

Ducks : 97, 98. 

Dulandi: ontwider, 21. 

Dumb : 108, 

Durgabdi : regen: (1813), 443. 

Dutonda : snake, 48. 

Dwellings: 136. 8. 408. 

Dysentery : 292 §. 461. 

EB. 

Eagles : 56-57. 

Education : receip:s wd expenditure, 277; town, 
288; village, 290. 

Egrets : class of bids, 4. 
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Emigration : 143. §, 422. 

Emigrants : 143, 160. 

Estates : wards’, 451. 

Exchange Bills : see Hundis. 

Excise : receipts and expenditure, 276, §, 455. 

Expenditure : religious and festive, 155, 

Exports : (1540), 174; (1818), 176; (1880), 178, 179 
183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 347,357, 361,375. §, 436, 


F, 


Factory : English, 197, 360, 378 ; French, 361 and 
note 7; Duich, 361 note 9, 377 note 1, 


Fairs: 181 and note 1; Achra, Adivra, 317; 
Burondi, 324; Dhamdpur, Dhopeshvar, 384 
Harnai, 338; Kankoshvar, 342; Kelshi, 342; 
Khed, 344; Lénje, 3465; Masura, 358 ; Nevra, 354 3" 
Parashurim, 356; Rajapur, 362; Sangameshvar, 
372; Velneshvar, 874. §. 4388; Akeri, 4633 
Kinkert, 465; Tulas, 469, 

Falcons : 55, : 

Family (Animals): Canids, 45; Felidw, 44; 
Litrinw, 44; Simiada, 42 ; Suidw, 45; Uraides, 
44; Viverride, 45, 

Family (Birds): Ampelidw, 80; Anatide, 97; 
Anseride, 97; Ardeide, 94-96; Brachypodids, 
74; Bucerotide, 65; Caprimulgide, 63 ; 
Charadrida, 90 ; Ciconide, 94; Coraciade, 643 
Columbide, 86; Cuculidm, 67; Cursoride, 90; 
Falconide, 55; Fringillide, 83; Glareolide, 90 ; 
Gouridy, 87; Graculide, 99; Halgyonide, 64 ;' 
Haemutopodide, 91;  Himantopodida, 93; 
Hirundinide, 61; Laniade, 69; Larida, 98; 
Megalemide, 67 ; Merodipm, 63 ; Merulide, 72 ; 
Muscicapide, 713; Nectarjnidw, 68; Otitidmw, 90; 
Parride, 93; Phasianide, 87; Picidw, 663 
Pheenicopteride, 97; Podicipids, 98; Psittacide, 
66 ; Rallide, 93 ; Scolopacids, 91 ; Strigids, 58 ; 
Sylviade, 76; Tantalide, 96; Tetranidm, 89; 
Tinamida, 89 ; Treronide, 85; Upupide, 69; 
Vulturide, 54. Sub-family : Accipitring, 55; 
Alaudine, 84; Anatine, 97; Aquilinez, 56-57; 
Artaminz, 71; Buteoninn, 57; Calamoherpina, 
78; Campephagine, 70; Centropodine, 68; 
Charadrinw, 90; Columbine, 86; Coturnicing, 
88; Corvine, 81; Cypseline, 62 ;- Dicrurina, 
71;  Drymoicine, 78; Emberizine, 84; 
Esacine, 91; Estreldine, 83; Falconinea, 85 ; 
Fringilline, 84; Fuliguline, 98; Gallinmw, 87; 
Graculine, 99; Hirundinine, 61; Thisina, 96; 
Irenine, 76 note; Larine, 98; Merulina, 72; 
Milvine, 58; Motacilline, 80; Myiotherina, 
72; Nettapodine, 97 Numenins, 92; 
Orioline, 76; Palumbinw, 86; Passerine, 84; 
Pavonine, 87; Perdicine, 88; Phylornithine, 
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75; Phylloscopine, 79 ; Plataleine, 96 ; Plotins, 
99; Pycnonotine, 94; Ruticilline, 77 ; Saxicoline, 
76; Scolopacine, 91; Sterninz, 98 ; Sturninz, 
82 ; Tadorninez, 97 ; Timaline, 73 ; Totanine, 92; 
Tringiney, 92; Turturine, 86; Vanellinie, 91. 

Family tree: 447, 

Famine : see Scarcity. 

Famine relief works : 153, 347, 379. 

Fatehgad : fort, 337. 

Faujdar : village constable, 448. 

Folide ; tigers, &c., 44. 

Pemales : proportion of, in popnlasite, 168, 

Ferries : 170. §, 388. 

Fever : 264, 292. §, 460. 

Field tools : 151. 


Fish : kinds of, trade in fins and maws of, saw fish, 


oysters, cuttle fish, whaJes, fishermen, stakes, 


boats, nets, markets, curing, 99-103, §, 406. 
Fishers : 101, 
Flamingo : class of birds, 97. 
Plorikin : class of birds, 90. 
Flower peckers : class of birds, 69. 
Flycatcher : class of birds, 71, 
Food : 110. §, 409, 
Foot disease : cattle, 294. §, 461. 
Forests : 31-34; receipts from, 276. §. 404, 455. 
Forts : Ratnagiri, 334, 335 note 5. 
Fort Victoria : 335. 
Fowls : 87. 
Fruit trees : cesses"on, 38. 
Fursa : snake, 51-52, 


G. 
Gadbits : fishers, 127, 155, 171. 
Gadnadi : river, 389. 
Gair Dasti : a special tenure, 261, 
Gaj : size of, 164. 
Ganjipha : playing cards, 438, 
Gans ; players, 415. 
Gansi: snake, 50, 
Ganesh Pula : place of interest, 335, 
Gaonkars : village headmen (1818), 222. 
Gauds : Brahman sub-division, 426, 450, 
Gaundis : masons, 125, 163, 
Gavdds : cultivators, 125, 
Gavlis ; cattle keepers, 127. §, 415. 
Geology : 12-20. 8, 390-399. 
Ghaddis : cultivators, 124; temple ministrants, 140, 
Gheria : see Vijaydurg. 
Ghisddis’: blacksmiths, 125, 
Ghoda bav : 2 well, 465. 
Ghonas : see Kandur. 
Ghotga : hill pass, 166. 
Gimvas: 147. see Naichni. 
Gilani: Bahddur Khan, Governor (1480), 194, 327, 
Gneissic Series: 12. §, 390-393. 


8, 406, 415. 


S, 448, 


Gondhal : a kind of dance, 131. 

Gondhalis : 

Gopals : 

Gosdvis ; 131. §, Bharathi, Nath, and Votéri, 419. 

Gotras: Chitpdvan Brahman, 11] note 2; Shervi, 
116 note 5. 

Goa: Vijayanagar kings of, 439. 

Gold : how weighed, 164. 

Gondvana, Series : 15. 

Gopdlgad : see Anjanvel. 

Gorakhs : religious beggars, 419 note 1. 

Gova fort : 835, 337. 

Govalkot : fort, 326, 336. 

Goval : place of interest, 385. 

Greenshanks : class of birds, 93. 

Gudgudi : smoking hubble-bubble, 420, 438, 

Quhagar : place of interest, 336. 

Gujars : traders, 120, 171. 

Gulls : class of birds, 98. 

Gun licences : 274. 

Gunthdsg : measure of, 164, 

Guravs: temple ministrants, 119, 126, 140, 141; 
(1818), 222, 


religious beggars, 131. 


Hi. 
Hajjaj bin Yusuf: Governor (700), 133 and note 
1, 


Halva: early rice crop, 147, 

Hamilton : traveller (1720), 341, 351, 360, 

Hanumant : hill pass, 166. 

Hardds : priest, 418, 

Hares : 45. 

Harbhara : gram, 148, 

Harbours : see Ports. 

Harriers : class of birds, 57, 

Harnai: port, 171; imports and exports of, 184; 
town, 336 ; forts, 337, 

Harik : crop, 146. 

Hawks : class of birds, 55, 

Hen : 42, 93. 

Hemp : {a9. 8. 425, 

Heptanesia : probable identification of, 379. 

Herbert : traveller (1626), 330 note 2. 

Hereditary officers : district and village, 202, 

Herdsmen : 127. 

Herons : class of birds, 94-96, 

Hills : 3-5. 

Hirda : gallnuts, 38. 

History: early Hindus (8c. 200-a.p. 1312), 
Musalmans (1312-1660), Mardthds (1660-1818), 
British (1818-1880), 192-199. §, 439-447. 

Hiouan Theang : Chinese traveller (640), 321 note, 

Hodavda : village of, 439, 

Holdings : 145. §, 423. 

Holidays : 410, 416. 
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Honeysuckergs: class of birds, 69, 

Hoopoes : clas of birds, 69. 

Hornbills : class of birds, 65. 

Horn work: 1&8. §. 437. 

Hospitals : stutistics of, 293. §, 461. 

Hot springs : “2, 36-1362. 

Houses: number and description of, 136-137; 
investmen's tn, 357. 

House-tax owunicipal, 281. 

Hoysala Belldlas : rulers (1250), 198. 

Hukeri: ob rupeo, 154 

Hundig : exchige bills, 154. §, 429. 

Husbandmen 121-125; caste, house, stock, 
furniture, chavscter and condition of, 150-152 ; 
borrowers, G0, §, 426. 

I. 

' This : class of bivis, 96. 

Immigrants : easly Musalmin, 133 note tL. 

Imports : (140,, 174; (1818), 176; (1880), 178, 
179, 183, 184, (85, 186, 187, 347, 357, 361, 375. 
8, 436. 

Indmdéars : grartaes (1818), 225, 

Industries : 187-191. §, 437. 

Infirmities : 108. $, 408. 

Insectivora: om'er of animals, 44. 

Inatruction : sts tistics of, 232-291. 

Insurance : 154. 

Interest : 159. 9, 429. 

Intermittent spring : 22, local story of, 22, 

Investment: ‘orins of, 156-159 §, 428, 

Jora : class of birls, 75, 

Tron : 29; export. ov, (75, 

Iron clay : formation of, 396. 

Irrigation : 145. 8, 423, 

Islands : 388, :'3%). 

Ismail Adil Shab : (1520), 329, 

Istava Kauls: in provement leases, 157, 

Ives : traveller (1754), 382 note L. 


J. 


Jacana : the phiasint-tailed, 93, 

Jack trees : 37, 3°. 

Jagadekamalla : twler (1025), 193, 

Jails : 274; rece’ jt: and expenditure, 277. §, 454, 
456. 

Jains: traders, 110. §. 413. 

Jaindcha Khaw b : the Jain’s pillar, 120. 

Jainism : traces f. 119. 

Jamatis : a Muselnin class, 133. 

Jangams : religicus bepgars, 181, 141. §, 413, 

Janjira : Sidi of, 195. 

Javals >a Bréhmen :nbchvision, 117; landholders, 
138. 

Jayrém Savant (1737), +h. 


§. 458-459, 


Jaygad : port, exports and imports of, 184; town 
and fort, 340-841 ; identification of, 340 note 3. 
Jaytdpur: port, imports and exports of, 185; 

history, objects of interest, 341. 

Jaysingh : see Jagadekamalla. 

Jingars : saddiers, 129. §, 415, 418, 437, 

og : river, 11, 99. 

Jogis : religious beggars, 131. 

Justice : changes (1756-1880), ataff, working, civil 
justice, debtors, arbitration court, registration, 
criminal justice, staff, village police, offences, 
district police, statistics, crime, 266-274 ; receipts 
and expenditure of, 276. §, 452-454, 455, 


Kadboli : snake, 50. 

Kaddan : pulses, 147. 

Kaju : cashewnut tree, 38, 39. 

Kajirda : hill pass, 168, 178, 

Kaladgi Series: §. 394, 

Kaldvantins : dancing girls, 126. 

KA&lavli : river, 10. 

Kamavisdar : native manager (1818), 220. 

Kamtekot : fort, 342. . 

Kanakdurg : fort, 387, 342. 

Kankeshvar : temple at, 342. 

Kandur : snake, 50-51. 

Kanhoji : depredations of Angria, 195. 

Kanoja : a Brahman sub-division, 117. 

Kadnphatas : religious beggars, 131, 8, 419 note 1.. 

Kardu : a Koli stronghold, 128. 

Karhad : town, 114, 

Karhada : a Brahman sub-division, 114. §, 411, 

Karli: river, 10. §, 388. 

Karna : Chélukya king (650), 192 note 5, 372 and 
note 1. 

Karavir : Kolh4pur, 372. 

Karsai : Khot exactions, 213: 

Kasars : coppersmiths, 126. 

Katkarig : catechu makers, 43, 130. 

Katuban : a special tenure, 261. 

Kazi : Musalmdn head, 132 note 2, 141. 

Kelshi: creek, 11; exports and imports of,. 183°; 
port, 342. 

Kevikuls : tenants-at-will, 450, 

Khairdt Khan : Habsi (1690), 318, 337. 

Khalati : coast lands, 151 note 1. 

Kharepatan : trade (1818), 177; town, history,. 
fort, remains, 343, 

Khari : see Baul, 

Kharvat : salt rice-land, 144, 

Kharvis :. sailors, 128, 

Khatelis : peasant-holders, 450, 

Khatib ;: Musalm4n preacher, M41, 

Khed: sub-divisional accounts, 2, 299; town, 
history, rock temples, 344, 
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Khem Savant ( I. ) : VAdi chief (1630), 440. 


" » (IL): — ,, (1675-1709), 440, 
» a» (IIL): — ,, (1755-1808), 441-449. 
» ag CLV): g, (1812-1840), 443-445, 


Khots : village renters, 137 3 castes of (1880), 
138, 156; position and privileges of (1880), 
204-206 ; position and caste of (1818), 225-227. 

Kingfishers : class. of birds, 64. 

Kinkeri : place of interest, 465, 

Kirkee : battle of (1817), 198. 

Kites : 58. 

Kirvant : a Bréhman sub-division, 115. 

Kochra: village of (a.p. 600), 192 note 4, 354 
note 2. §, 439 note 1. 

Kokam : Indian mangosteen, 37, 39. 

Kokirs : Christian masons, 31. 

Kol: rock temples at, 344, 

Kolis : 127, 128, 171 ; Dongvi, 131. 

Kolsinda : wild dogs, 45. 

Konkanasth : see Chitpav4ns. 

Konkani Musalmdns : 104, 132, 71 

Koshtis : weavers, 125, §. 415. 

Kud4él : sub-division, 387; town, history, fort, 465, 

Kudéldeshkar : a Shenvi sub-division, 414; 

Kuddsi : see Tilari. 

Kudyat : rice soil, 144, 

Kufis : see Konkani Musalmdns. 

Kulargi : see Dhavekari. 

Kulith ; pulse variety, 147. 

Kulkarnis : hereditary village accountants, 140, 
202 ; (1818), 222. §, 448. 

Kumbhars : potters, 126, 14). §, 415. 

Kumbharli : bill pase, 166, 169, 324. 

Kunbis : cultivators, 12}, 151. 

Kundi : hill pass, 166. 

Kupicha Dougar : place of interest, 465. 

Kusada : suake, 50. 


L. 


Labour : forced, 140; mortgage of, 162, 
Labouring classes: 128. §. 430. 
Lag ; cattle disease, 461. 

Lakes: 11. §. 389, 467, 468, 

Lakhdm Savant : (1642-1655), 440. 

Lamas : sce Vanjiris. 

Larvid: investment in, 156; transfers of, 162; 
how measured, 164, §, 429, 449, 

Land administration: changes, staff, tenures, 
revenue settlement history, 200-262. §, staff, 
administration, tenures, survey, wards’ estates, 
448-451, 

Landholders : four classes of (1818), 225-230. 

Lianje : town, remains, 129, 345. 

Lapwing : class of birds, 91. 


§. 430. 


Lark : 84. 

Laterite : Konkan, 18 ; stone, 31. 
Leather workers : 129. 9, 415. 
Leper hospital : 293. 

Leprosy : 292. 

Libraries : 290. §, 459. 
Light-houses : 172, 318, 341, 368, 378. 
Lime : 14, 31, 

Limestone : 31. 

Lingdéyats : traders, 118. §, 412. 
Local funds : 280, §, 456. 

Locusts : 426, 

Lohanas : traders, 121, 171. 

Lohars : blacksmiths, 125, 14I. 

Lora: quartzite inlier, 14, 

Love bird : Karta, 66. 

Lutring : otters, &e., 44. 


M. 


Machhva: a small boat, 171. §, 435. 

Machal : hill, 4, 8, 345. 

Magpie : class of birds, 82. 

Magazine : a Marathi, 291, 

Mahbddevgad : fort, 465. 

Mahmud ITI. : Bahmani (1500), 327. 

Mahmud Gavan : minister (1470), 194. 

Mahim : sack of, 194. 

Mahipatgad : fort, 4, 345, 

Mahapral : town, 345. 

Mahajan: 118. 

Makarandgad : 4. 

Maimatgad : fort, 346. 

Mala : hill pass, 166, 178, 371. 

Malabars : pirates, 342, 372 note 5. 

Malabar point: derivation of the name, 342 
note 4, 

Males : proportion of, 108, 

Malet : tomb of Mrs., 322, 

Malik Ahmad : (1490), 194, 

Malik-ul-Tujjar : a Babmani chief (1430), 193. 

Malik Kgfur : (1312), 327. 

Mali : richest rice soil, 144. 

Malis: cultivators, 124, 

Malvan: sub-divisional account, 2, 318-3155 
town, 172; trade (1818), 177; customs division, 
trade, 185; port, exports and imports, 186 ; 
cession of (1812), 198; derivation of the name, 
346 note 4; population, trade, manufactures, 
health, history, fort, 346-352, 

Malvans : pirates, 197, 350 and note 9, 351, 378. 

Mandagara : probable identification of , 192 note 3; 
319, 352, 

Mandangad : fort, 4, 352. 

Mandelslo: traveller (1639), 380, 341. 

Mango trees : 37, 39. 


§. 397. 
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Mangs: 139, 219. 

Manohar : fu-t, history, 445, 466. 

Mansantogh : fort, 467. 

Manufactures : sce Industries, 

Manyar: cnuke, 50. 

Marathds . cultivators, 122, 160, 240, §, 414, 
426, 

Mare Joshi: Mir priest, 130, 

Mark : az nv weight, 431 note 2, 

Marvadis : t-uders, 121, 159. 

Mashalchig : torch-hosrers, 415. 

Masons: '25 

Masura: own, identification of, 352 and note 8. 

Mauryas : (4 ©. 654), 192. 

Means of oinmunication : see Roads. 

Measures : “e Weights and Measures, 

Medicine ivseipts and expenditure of, 277; 
native, 2M. 

Mercantils Classes : sec Traders, 

Metal work ; #3. 

Mhangiri: 2 sa:ting vessct, 171. 

Mharg : caste of, 129; village servants, copper grant 
to, 140, Lou, 2225 borrowers, 161; (1818), 223 
and note 3; (1851), 240. §, 418, 

Migration : 14%. §, 422. 

Mills: ste un saw, 189, 288, 

Military Service: persons engaged in” and 
pensione 's, 105, 130, 143, 160. 

Military oxpenditure : 277. §, 456. 

Milizigeris : probable identification of, 192 note 
3; 348 vote 4. 

Minerals : 29-31, 317. §, 401. 

Minivets : «lass of oirds, 70. 

Mirdsi : vir landaolder, 129, 

Mirya: place of interest, 353. 

Mission : Sevtch, 135, 

Mitgavdiis : salt makers, 125, 

Money-lenders : 158. §, 428. 

Monkeys : langue and bonnet, 43. 

Moropant  Marithi poet (1750), 114 note 1, 

Movemen:ts : 14. §, 422. 

Mosques : #20, 330, 33] and note 1, 362, 380 note 

1 §, 464 

Moti Talav : reservoir, 389, 468. 

Muchkuad : fanious sage, 345, 

Muchkund: : river, 8. 

Muddle Shoal : sunken rock, 353. 

Mug : pulse varieny, 148, 

Mujavar: Musalinin village servant, 141. 

Mulla: aselinin village servant, 141. 

Mounicipalities: 281. §, 457, 

Munias © ass of birds, 83. 

Musalmins: 131-134, 171; rulers (1312-1660), 
193; readers and writers (1872), 284 §, 420, 
459, 

Musla: sec Bulki. 


S, 415, 


Musopalle: probable identification of, 192 note 3. 
Muziris : probable identification of, 352 and note, 
Mynas : class of birds, 82, 


N. 


A&chni: crop, 147, §, 425. 
Ag : snake, 49. 
Nagi : see Nachni, 
Naidtds : Gujarat Arab sottlers, 133 and note 1. 
Nandos : fort, 353. 
Nanaguna : probable identification of, 320 note 2, 
Nana Fadnis : (1720-1800), 321, 
Nardva : hill pass, 166. 
Navaritte : traveller (1670), 330, 
Nerur : place of interest, 467, 
Nets : 102. 
Nevra : temple at, 354, 
Newspapers : 291. 
Nhavis : barbers, 127 and note 1, 142, §, 415. 
Nikitin : Athanasius (1470), Russian traveller, 327, 
Nightjars : class of birds, 63. 
Nitra : probable identification of, 192 note 3, 354 
andsnote 2, 
Nivti: town, fort, 354. 


O. 

Occupation: 109. §, 408, 

Octroi dues : 281. 

Offences : number of, 271, 273-4. 

Ogilby : geographer (1670), 175,380 note 8, 841, 
342, 

Oilseeds : cultivation of, 148. 

Olochara, : probable identification of, 192 note 3, 

Omeus : 128 note 1. 

Orders : (Animals) Carnivora, 44; Tnsectivora, 44 ; 
Primates, 42; Rodentia, 45; Ungulata, 45. 

Orders : (Birds) Gemitores, 85-87 ; Grallatores, 
89-96; Insessores, 61-84; Natatores, 96-99; 
Raptores, 54-60; Rasores, 87-89, 

Ore : metallic, 393 ; iron, 401. 

Orioles : class of birds, 76. 

Ornaments : investments in, 158, §, 410, 

Otdris : casters, 125. 

Otters : sce Lutrine, 

Owls : 58-60. 

Oysters : catcher of, 91; 101, 


P. 
Padav : see Machhva, 
Padmagad : fort of, 346, 350. 
Pakhadis : raised causeways, 136, 
Palav : kind of tenure, 450, 
Palgad : fort, 354, 
Palil : village, 355. 
Paéligara: Maratha chiefs, 193 note 7, §, 489 
note 2, 
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Pan: a Mhar sub-division, 417. 

Pand : measure of, 164. 

Panhiala : capture of, 193, 

Pdndavead : fort, 351, 355. 

Padndivad : snake, 49, 

P&nthal : rice soil, 144. 

Panther : 42, 44. 

Parits : washermen, 127, 142. §, 415. 

Parpoli : hill pass, 166 and note 2, 169. §, 388, 
897, 433 ; trade (1876), 436. 

Parasia : 134, 171, 

Parashurdm : ponds dug by, 326; legendary story 
of, 355 note 4. 

Parashurdm : Chitpdvan head-quarters, 111, 355, 

Parashurdm Bhéu Patvardhan : (1767), 117. 

Parashurdm : hill pass, 167. 

Passes : 166 and note 2, 355. §, 388, 433, 

Pt : place of interest, 467. 

Pétharvate : stone hewers, 125. 

Pavas : port, 355. 

Peacock : 87. 

Pednekar : a Shenvi sub-division, 412. 

- Pendur : lake, 11. 
Perquisites : barber's, 127 note 1. 

Personal Servants : 127. 

Periplus : (a.v. 247), 174, 319, 352, 378. 

Peya : cattle disease, 294. 

Pharjans : cultivators, 124. 

Phateméari : a large vessel, 171. 

Phonda : trap varieties of, 16; hill pass, 166 and 
note 2, 169, 332, 343, 358, 

Phond Savant (I.) : Vadi chief (1665), 440, 


” (IL) : y, (1709-1737),440-441. 
” (JIL): 5, (1806-1812), 443 
” (IV): ,» (1867-1869), 447. 


Physical Features : see Aspect. 

Pierre Almeyda : Portuguese Viceroy (1746), 349. 

Pigeons : 85. 

Pipit : class of birds, 80. 

Pirate coast: (Av. 150) 105, probable identifica. 
tion of, places on the, 192 note 3. 

Piracy : Tuléji’s, 338 ; Sangameshvar Naik’s, 341, 

Pirduka : glasa-bead necklace, 419 and note 3. 

Pirkhani: old rupee, 426, and note 1, 429, 

Plant beds: the Ratndgiri, 17. 

Pliny : (77), 354. 

Plough of land : 145. 

“Plovers : class of birds, 90, 

Police : village, district, strength, cost, working, 
271-273, 277. §, 454. 

Population : early population, later colonists, 
census estimates, 1820, 1845, 1851, 1872, 102-106; 
sub-divisions, sex infirmities, age, religion, 
occupation, dress, food, 107-110; race, villages 
and houses, 110-136; readers and writers, 283. 


§, censns (1844, 1851, 1872), 407 ; dwellings, food, 
dress, ornaments, holidays, character, condition, 
race, 408-420 ; town and country population, 421 
readers and writers, 459. 

Ports : Ratnigiri, 356. 

eu 173; receipts and expenditure, of 277. 8. 

5. 

Pottery : 188, 348, 

Prabhus : Kayasth, 118. §, 412.. 

Prachitgad : see Uchitgad, 

Prasiddhgad : fort, 467. 

Prices: 163. §. 431. 

Primates : order of animals, 42. 

Ptolemy : (150), 319, 352, 379, 

Pulanvat : sandy rice soil, 144, 204, 

Pulses : cultivation of, 147-148. 

Pupils : caste of (1879), 284. 

Purangad : exports and imports of, 186 ; place of 
interest, 356. 

Q. 


Quails ; class of birds, 88- 89.- 
Quartzites : Kaladgi, 13-15. 
R. 

Rabi : alluvial soil, 145. 

Raghunath Savant : (1867), 447. 

Rails : class of birds, 94. 

Rainfall : 23. §, 399. 

Rajkot : fort, 351, 362. 

Rajapur : trade (1649), 175; trade (1818), 177 ; 
trade (1880), 180, 358 5 Portuguese victory at, 198 
note 7; place of interest, population, trade,, 
communications, buildings, municipality, water 
supply, history, fort, factory, 357 - 362. 

Rajputs : messengers, 128. 

Rakhan : cowherd, 414. 

Ram : hill pass, 166. §, 388; geology of, 392. 

Raémoshig : watchmen, 129, 219, 

Ramegad : fort, 362. 

Randpar : place of interest, 362. 

Rangaris: dyors, 125. 

Rangna : hill pass, 166. 

Rangna : See Uchitgad. §, 467. 

Ranubdi : a Gosdvi goddess, 419. 

Rasdlgad : fort, 4, 362. 

Rathod rulers : (4.0. 1000}, 193. 

Ratnagiri town : climate, 24; custome division, 
exports and imports of, 184.; port details, water 
supply, population, trade, manufactures, manage. 
ment, buildings, burning and burial grounds 
history, fort, light-house, 363 -368. 

Ratnagiri district : boundaries, sub-divieions, 
aspect, hills, 1-5; rivers, creeks, 6-11; geology, 
12-19; water supply, hot and intermittent 
springs, climate, 20-28 ; minerals, forests, trees, 
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29-40; animals, birds, fish, 41.103; original 
settlers, scl mists, population in 1820, 1835, 1846, 
1852, ant ‘&7!; census details of 1872, dress, 
food, 104-110; details of Hindus, Muaalmans, 
Parsis, and CEristians, 111-135 ; villages, houses, 
commun tits, movements, 136-143; soil, 
irrigation, holdings, stock, crops, cultivators, 
bad searons, 144-153; capitalists, currency, 
classes -vho save, investments, money-lending, 
interest, 154-160; borrowers, land transfers, 
Jabour incitage, wages, prices, weights and 
measure, 161-165; communications, tolls, 
bridges, rest-houges, ferries, shipping, light- 
houses, post, telegraph, 166-174; trade 
(247-188); tralers, exports and imports, 
course Gt trade, details of sea trade, customs 
divisions. 175-187; industries, 188-191; early 
Hindus, Musalmdns, Mardthds (1660-1818) ; 
British (ISLS. 1880), 192-199; acquisition, 
changes in] staff, tenures, history of landrevenue 
settleme t, season reports, 200-2653 judicial 
changes, stuf, civil and criminal justice, civil 
court atite ties, sxrbitration court, registration, 
criminal justice, staff, offences, police, jails, 266- 
274; balirie sheet, local funds, municipalities, 
275-281 seacols, pupils, education, statistical 
returns, sco! of industry, town and village 
education,  ‘ihraries, newspapers, 282-291; 
diseases, hcspitals, native practitioners, cattle- 
disease, vaccination, 292-295; sub-divisions, 
296-316 ; places of interest, 317-384. 

Ratnagir: river : 6. 

Redi fort |) story and construction of, 369-871, 

Redajiji : image of, 336, 

Redshankg : vlass of birds, 93, 

Registration : 270; receipts and expenditure, 277. 
S. 453, 456. 

Religious beggars : 13). 

Rest-housas : 100 §. 435. 

Return : Eat wiziri school, 285 - 287. 

Revenue snd Finance : seo Balance Sheet. 

Revenue settlement: Bijapur (1502), Shivaji’s 
(1670-160), Sambbaji’s (1683), Sidi’s (1699-1744), 
Angria’s 1744), Poshwa’s (1756-1818) 213-219; 
British conyaest (1818), district officers and 
village st. f1( 1315), Government demand, accounts, 
landhold: rs, inamdérs, khots, peasant-holders, 
and ten. nbs, 219-229; changes (1818-1825), 
230-235; sww'vey (1827-1830), state of tho district 
(1830-1840) ; survey proposed (1845-1851), Capt. 
Wingate’: revert (1851), survey determined on 
(1851), e: pe-imental survey (1851), survey (1853), 
survey atuppec (1856), state of the district(1856), 
General } rancis’ survey (1859), 236-248; second 
survey (2855-1876), khot commission (1874,) 
Governm:at decision (1876), final settlement 


1877 -1879, survey (1876), survey results (1855+ 
1878), special tenures (Sheri Thikans, Katuban, 
Gair Dasti Lands), 249 - 262. 

Rice : cultivation of, 147; varieties of, 147 note, 
§. 424; varieties, 425 note 1. 

Rivers: 5-11. §. 388, 

Roads ; (1851-1880), 167-169. §. 433. 

Robins : 76. 

Road metal : 31. 

Rocks : talcose, intrusive, 393, 

Rock Temples : 371. 

Rodentia : order of animals, 46. 

Roller : the Indian, 64. 

Rudraddiman : king (a.v. 150), 192. 

Ruminantia : 46. 


8. 


Sahyddri: mountains, 3 ; geological formation of, 
16. 

Sahyadri Khand : 114 note 2, 115, 372, 

Salis : weavers, 125. 

Salva hill : geological formation of, 14, 

Salt ; manufacture of, 190; receipts and expenditure 
of, 276 ; pans 348. §. 438, 455. «4. 

Sambhaji: capture of Kalusha and, (1690), 195 
note 8. 

Saugameshvar: sub-divisional accounts, 2, 
803-305 ; Naik of, 341 ; town, trade, fires, history, 
temples, 371-373, 

Sand spits: 19. 

Sand : 31. 

Sand pipers : class of birds, 92. 

Sangars : weavers, 125. 

Sarambal : place of interest, 467, 

Sarpatoli : snake, 49. 

Saravdas : religious beggars, 131, 

Sarjekot : fort, 352, 373. 

SdAshtikar : Vaishnav Shenvis, 411. 

Sdtavli : place of interest, 373. 

SdAvants : treaties with Kolh4pur and the, 198. 

Sdvantvadi Town : population, trade, lake, forts 
sub-divisions, 467-468. 

Savings Bank : 156. 

Savitri : river, 6, 297. 

Scarcity : years of, 152, §, 426, 

Schists : 13. §, 391. 

Schools; number and staff, 282 ; girls’, 283; high, 
vernacular, and industrial, 288-9; private, 
mission, Vedic, 289-290. §. 458. 

Seamen : earnings of, 170, 172. 

Sea trade: 170, 172; early, sixteenth, seven. 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
174-178 ; (1819-1879) 181-183. 

Seasons : 262-265. 

Sesikreienai : probable identification of, 378, 
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Servants : village, 139, 

Bhales : 14, 15. 

Shag : see Cormorant, 

Shastri : river, 8, 303. 

Shastri : head religious officer, 141. 

Shel: moist land, 423. 

Shenvis : a Brahman sub-division, 116; peculiarities 

in dialect of, 116, note 6. §, 411. 

Shetids : headmen, 118, 142, 191. 

Sher : size of, 164, §, 432. 

Sheep : 40. 

Sheri Thikan : a special tenure, 259. 

Ghevgad : hill pass, 166. 

Shibddi : a sailing vessel, 171. 

Shimpis : tailors, 126,142, §, 415. 

Shindds : cultivators, 124. 

Ship building : 172. 

Shipping : investments in, 158. 

Shirke : Mardtha chief (1450), 194. 

Shivdji: (1658),195, 330, 335 note 3; image of, 
. 850, 869, 377, 380. 

Shopkeepors : village, 181. 

Shrikes : 69-71. 

Sidhgad : fort, 373. 

Silhards : the Goa (1100), 193, 194, 

Simiade : monkeys, 42. 

Sinhdev : 2 Devgiri Yadav (1100), 193, 
Sindhudurg : fort of, 349-352, 373. 

Sirkeer ;: class of birds, 68. 
Small-pox : 292. 

Snakes;: harmless colubrine, 

colubrine, 49 ; viperine, 50. 

Snake bird : the Indian, 99. 
Snipe : class of birds, 91. 
Soil’ : 144. §. 399, 423. 
Sondrs : goldemiths, 125, 142, §, 415. 
Sparrows : 54. 

Springs : hot, 21; intermittent, 22, 

Stamps : receipts and expenditure, 276. §, 455, 
Bteamers : 170, 365. 

tilts : olasa of birds, 93. 

Stints : class of birds, 92. 

Btock : 41, 146. §, 423 

Stone : the Valival and Akeri, 401. 

Storms : 23, 231. 

Storks : class of birds, 94. 

Subacrial formations: 19. 8, 398. 
Sub-divisions : 2; old (1818), 219 and note 4. 
Sugar-cane : cultivation of, 148; Mauritius, 148, 


48; venomous 


note. 
Brida : boara, &e. 45. 
Suliman : early Arab traveller (840), 132. 
Sumargad : fort, 4, 373. 
Sundarvadi : see Sdvantvadi. 
Surnames : Chitpavan, 111 note 2; Maratha, 123, 
Survey : 240, 244, 248, 257. 8. 451. 


Sutars : carpenters, 125, 141. §, 415, 

Sub-divisional accounts : area, aspect, climate, 
water, soil, stock, produce, pooplé, 296}-316. 

Suvarndurg : customs division, 193 ; fort, history, 
338-340, 374, 

Subordinate Judges : 267. 

Swallows : class of birds, 61. 

Swifts : class of birds, 62. 

Syenite : 394. 


T; 

Tailap : a Chalukya king (970) ; 193 note 1. 

Tag : (hemp) cultivation of, 149. 

Talakhba : a Mhar idol, 418, 

Talavda : river, 389. 

Tale : 30. §, 401. 

Talavna : pond, 389. 

Tamar : probably Devgad, 333, 

Tambats : see Kasars. 

Tambolis : betel sellers, 128, 

Taxes : 276. 

Teak : growth of, 32, 36, 297. 

Tealg.: class of birds, 97, 98. 

Telegraph : 173; sub-marine, 180, receipts and 
expenditure, 277. 

Telis : oil pressers, 125, 142, §. 415. 

Temperature: 24. §, 400. 

Temples : 317, 322, 334, 358, 342, 344, 346, 350, 
352, 353, 354, 356, 362, 363, 372, 383. 

Tenants: four classes of, 205; Khots’ lower, 
209-213. 

Tenures : 203-213 ; special, 259-262, §, 449. 

Terekhol : river, 388. 

Terns : 98. 

Thakurs : unsettled tribe, 130. §, 420. 

Thevenot : traveller (1663), 330. 

Thrush : class of birds 72, 

Tieffenthaler : traveller (1750), 354 note 3, 

Ti] : sec Oilseeds. 

Tilari: river, 389; geological formation of the 
bed of, 392. 

Tiles : 31. 

Tit : class of birds, 80. 

Tivra : (north and south) hill passes, 166. 

Tolls: 169. §, 435. 

Toparon ; suggested identification of, 192 note 3, 
333 note L. 

Towns : capture of Ratn4giri, (1818), 198, 199. 

Trade: early, sixteenth century—-merchants, 
vessels, routes, imports, exports; seventeenth 
century, condition of the district (1670); 
eighteonth century ; nineteenth century ; exporta 
(1818), chief marts (1818) ; development, present 
marts, condition of trade, traders, exports, 
imports, through trade, course of trade, customa 
divisions, 174-187. §, 436. 


INDEX. 


Trade guiids : Lol. 

Tradern : 118-121; 178, 184, 185, 186, 187, 347, 358. 

Trap : Deccan, 13, 15-17. §, 395. 

Trapdyces 17. §, 393. 

Treaties : 3dL. S, 440, 441, 442, 444. 

Troeg :f4-10; fruit, 37; liquor yielding, 34-36 ; 
sacred and ornamental, 39-40; timber, 36. §, 
401 - 40-4. 

Tribes: (Animals) Ruminantia, 46; (Birds) 
Coniro tres, 81; Cultirostres, 94; Dentirostres, 
69; Fiskirostres, 61 ; Latitores, 93 ; Lamellirostres, 
97; Logivostres, 91 ; Mergitores, 98 ; Piscatores, 
99; Pressirostres, 90; Scansores, 66; Tenuiros- 
tres, 6§ ; Vagatores, 98. 

Tulag : iair at, 469, 

Tur : pulse variety, 148. 

Tural : bot springs at, 21. 

Turannesboas: possible identitivation of, 
nate 3, 360 note 2, 


192 


U. 
Uchitgat : crt, 373. 
Udid : pu'se variety, 148. 
Dlandi : mall boat, 171. 
UWndi: tree, 37, 39. 

“Unhale : sacred intermitting spring at, 22, 131, 
Ungulats. : urder of animals, 45. 
UWnsettle:t tribes : 130. 

Upris ‘yearly tenants, 203, 210, 
Ursides : 2cars, &e., 44. 

Vv. 

Vaccination : statistics of, 295. §, 461. 

Vadada ; hunicts, 180. 

Vadara : wo odcutters, 128, 

VAdi: see Sivantvadi, 

Vagheri : plaice of interest, 469. 

Vaghotar: : ):Jace of interest, 374. 

Vaidus : iccivine hawkers, 129 ; medicines of, 129 

pote 1. 

Vaidyas : aive medical practitioners, 294, 

Vajantris : mosicians, 415. 

Valati Zinner aplands, 151 note. 

Vadlavde: pice of interest, 469. 

Vanis : triders, 116. §, 413, 

Vanjaris : grsin curriers, 131. 

Varad: lale, tL 

Vari: cult verion of, 147, 

Varthems : traveller (1603), 328. 

Varkas: volind soil, 145. §, 423. 
Vashishti : ver, 6 -3, 297, 324, 325. 

Vedashals : vedic school, 290. 
Velneshvac : place of interest, 374. 

B 330~ 61 
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Vengurla : sub-divisional account, 2, 315; port, 
170 ; trade (1660), 175°; trade (1879), 178; custome 
division, exports and imports of, 187; town, 
position, population, trade, communications, 
management, history, rocks, 374-379, 

Vengurla Beacon : 375. 

Venefars : carriers (1670), 176. 

Vernacular schools : statistics of, 290. 

Vessels : sailing, 170-172 ; names of, 172 note. 


Vetdlgad : fort, 378. 


Vetal : image of the demon god, $71. 


Villages : 136; three claases of, 201; officers of, 


201. §, 421. 

Village communities : see Communities, 

Village headmen : position of, 188 ; how chosen. 
140. 

Village servants : (1) useful to the state 189-140; 
(2) useful to the villagers, 141; (8) useful to 
neither, 142. 

Vijaydurg: creek, 9; customs division, trade, 
exports and imports, 185 ; capture of (1756), 196; 
port, position, trade, fort, history, 379-383. 

Vijaygad : fort, 383. 

Vikramaditya (IV): a Chalukya king (1120), 193, 

Vishalgad : hill pass, 166, 

Viverrida : civet cat, &e., 45, 

Vulture : class of birds, 64-55. 


Ww. 
Wagtail : class of birds, 80. 
Wages : 163. §. 430. 
Warblers : class of birds, 78-79, 
Water-works: Chiplun, 325; Harnai, 3387 
Rajapur, 359 ; Ratndgiri, 364 ; Vengurla, 876, 
Water supply : 20. 
Watson ; Admiral (1756), 196, 352, 
Weaver Bird: 83. 
Weights and Measures : 164-165. §, 481-482. 
Webb: grave of Colonel, 352. 
Wigeon : class of birds, 97, 
Wild animals : 42-46. §. 405. 
Wood peckers : class of birds, 66. 
Worms : 292, 
Writers: 118. 8. 412. 
Wrecks : General Outram (1871), 23,342; Johnston 
Castle (1865), 347. 
Y, 
Yddavs : the Devgiri (1080), 193. §. 439. 
Yashvantgad : fort, 384. 
Years of Soarcity : see Scarcity, 
Yusuf Adil Khan : (1460), 195, 327. 


